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Aet L — lAfi (yf (ft« Amir, Dost Mahcmmed Khan of Kabul, 
wtth hts pohttcal proeeedxngt toioarda the Enghsh, Ruaanan, 
and Eernan Ghvernmente, including the metonea and diaaatera 
of the Bnhah Army m A^hantatan, By Mohan Lai, Eafjyxre, 
jSmght of the Peraum Order tf ike Lum and the Sun , lately 
attached to the Mtaaton m Kabul 2 vola Longman and Co. 
1846 

In the prefhoe to these volumes, Mohan Lol, Esquire, informs 
us, that we history of Dost Mohammed, which he intended 
to have opiven to the world, gnevolisly miscamed in mwu- 
scnpt. Listead of ennching the literature of the WestI ;t 
was doomed to pass no further than the collections of Akbu 
Khan, whose filial piety, doubtless, set a right value on so 
inestimable on addition to the family records deposited in the 
Balla-Hissar If, as the whirligig of time brmga in its 
revenges,” this manuscript, with annotations by the Amli 
himself and his accomplished son, should ever &11 into th& 
hands of a British Fulcher, it will assuredly be one of the 
most mtcresting contnbutions to Oriental history, which the 
present century has seen. YTe are afraid that we can not 
say as much for the counterfeit now before us. 

Akbar Khan, knowing their true value, having resolutely re- 
fused to restore the stolen manuscnpts, it was a&rwords out of 
my power,” says Mohan Lai, Esquire, ** to collect such satisfoo- 

* tory accounts as would place the ciroumstances of the Amfr’s 
< bfe in a chronological senes , and I, therefore, fear that these 

* volumes will, on many occasion^ be open to censure for 
‘placing the occurrences and the subjects contomed them ” 
This is, indeed, a starthng confession The reader is called 
upon, at the very outset, to make eve^ allowance for a hberal 
use of that strange fi^re, wbch rnetoncians know as the 
uvnpev frpenpw , and wmch m vulgar language is sometimes 
descnbed as “ putting the cart before the horse.” Nay, more 
than this, we ore not only called upon to make aUowanoe 
for dates, but for things misplaced, the “ horse’s head where 
the tail should be” — almost hterally following the example of the 
acoomxnodatmg bowman, by tellmg us that we may take the 

B 
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bon ibr the dog, or the dog for the bon — Shah Sujah for Dost 
Mahommed, or Dost Mabommed for Shab-Sdjah, as we please. 
We pay our money and we take our choice. 

Historical accuracy bei^ thus set aside» as of impossible 
attainment, Mohan Lab &quire, doubtless, detenumes to 
oompensate for this important deficiency, by eztraordmary 
graces of style — the excellence of the manner atoning for 
uie imperfootions of the matter I^ot at all, Mohan Lai, 
£e4]uire^ assures us, that he does ^^not for a moment pre- 
tend to boast of the value of its informatuHi, elomience, or 
style” "On the contrary,” he adds, "I am fearfully con- 
' scious of abundant errors, both in grammar, idiom, and, above 
' all, of repetitions , but when I tell the pubhc, that I am 

* a stranger to the customs, manners, and, m a great measure, 
y o the language of the English, and that I have written 

* the MSS. and published these two volumes in a short 

* space of tune, without the assistance of a fnend, as I had 

* expected, 1 feel assured that I sliall be excused on account 

* o( these great deficiencies.” If Mohan Lai, Esquire, had been 
under any obligation to the British public to deliver himself 
of two bulky volumes of letter-press, it might, with some 
propnety, have been pleaded, m excuse of all deficiencies, 
that he had been roboed of his materials, and was ignorant 
of the English language — fact, that he had not anythmg 
to write (^nt and did not know how to write, if he bad 
But we are not aware that any such obhgation existed , and, 
therefore, we cannot recognise the validity of his excuses. 
The facts, which he alleges, might be accepted as undemable 
apologies for not wntmg at all , but they form no excuse for 
writing badly 

It IS true, however, that Mohan Lai, Esquire, appears to 
have labored under the impression, not only, that he was bound 
to wnte m a foreign language, of the grammar and idiom of 
which he was oonfe^edly ignonmt, a biography of a man of 
whose career he could obtain no satisfactory acconnt, but that 
he was ^nder an imperative obligation to perform the feat 
withm a certain time. "Whatever portion of the MSS,” 
he informs us, " of these volumes (excepting about one hundred 
' pages m the be^nning) I was able to wnte every day, went 

* to press immediately in the same way , and this will plainly 

* aooount for errors and repetitions.” Tms hand-to-press author- 
ship, m ordmary oases, is the result either of the urgent 
necessities of the wnter or the ea^ impatience of the pubbo. 
Mohan Lai, Esquire, is anxious &it the former suppositioi), 
being derogatory to bis knighthood, should not find ix^presa 
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ukto the Feeder's mind , he therefore explems la his prefocd, 
that he has not profited bj hia anthonhij^ ** Besides the 

* great expense,” ne says, **inotiiTed bj die pnbhshers in 
< bringing out my late travels and these volumes, I beg to 

* state, that about £300 has been disbursed bj me m employ- 

* mg a copyist, paper, and some of the portraits , a fact which 
' wUl exonerate me from the imputation of having published 

* them, merely with the view of benefitmg mysw by their 

* sale.” It remams for us, then, only to suppose that a 
belief in the eagerness and impatience of the public, must 
have provoked the breathless n^idity with which these 
volumes were written. But with all due submission, we 
think that the public might have been mduced to wait 
whilst Mohun Lm, Esquire, was takmg a few more lessons m 
the Engbsh language. 

When a forei^er, writing m our own vernacular, appeals 
to ** the generosity of the impartial oommnmty,” and entreats 
foigiveness ” for tiie blunders of every desonption which may 
dii^gare the pages” of his '^nnworay volumes,” it wrqfd 
seem to denote a de^ee of churlishness, by no means credita- 
ble to the national choraoter, if we were to deny him the cle- 
mency he solicits. But the case of Mohun Lai forms ait« 
exception to the rule, by which a certain amount of cntioal 
immunity is granted to such offendersi. It is true, that he is a 
Kashmenan by birth , but he is on Enghsh author of fiflteen 
years' standing He has been reading, and speakmg, and * 
wntmg English, long enough to have obtained some knowledge 
ot the grammar and idiom of the language. He has been 
familiar with Enghsh people for nearly twen^ years, two or 
three of which have been spent m England. Ordinary quick- 
ness of apprehension and a very tnfiing amount of apphcation 
might have enabled him, in half the time, to overcome the 
difficulties of the Enghsh langna^ and to avoid grammatioal 
and idiomatic blunders, of which there is not a TOy of four- 
teen, in the Free Church Institution or the Hindu Coifed 
of Calcutta, who would not be heartily ashamed ^It womd 
be a palpable iiynstice to all oonoemed in the education of 
the natives of India— from the Court of Directors to the 
most subordinate teacher in one of our schools — ^if we were 
not to enter a caveat against a not unnatural supposition, which 
may have found entrance into the pubhc mind at home, that 
Mohan LaI's volumes are a noticeable example of the good 
effects of Enropean education m the 'EasL The truth is, that 
the oomuosition before us, is very bad of its kind — ^it is im- 
measurably inferior to wW scores of native students in our 
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public m 0 titutiOD 8 are capable of producing , and it is because 
we are unwilling, that snob Bbort-connngs should discredit the 
'teaching of the able men engaged in the work of public instruct 
tion, that we cannot admit tlm olaimB of Mohan Lal'a wntmgs 
to be regarded as good specimens of Indian Engl^, or anr 
other kind of Ehighah with which we are acc^uamted Suck 
wntmpj, indeedvhave not ceased to be a ounoaity only because 
it 18 Btm curious, that one who has, for nearly twenty years, 
been m familiar intercourse with the English people, and 
during the greater part of that time attached to an English 
bureau, should haye acquired such imperfect proficiency in 
the English language But these are not the eunosities which 
we delight to contemplate * 

And yet, we do not wish it to be inferred that the volumes 
>^re us are absolutely without value They are, to a cer- 
tain extent, valuable as containing man^ incidental illustrations 
of the character and customs of the Afghans , many anecdotes, 
whmli, though apocryphal when considered in connexion with 
the! 'personages mtrouuced, are interesting, because nationally, 
though not personally, characteristic , and a few traditionary 
stones, which, if dates were affixed, might be accepted as con- 
tributions to authentic history, Kor is this all t^t can be 
said in favor of Mohan Lai’s volumes. The author devotes 
a considerable portion of his work to a narrative of the events 
unmodiately precedmg tlie deposition of Dost Mohammed, and 
the subsequent imfortunate career of the Bntish in Afghanistan 
He held, throughout the whole of this time, a subordinate but 
a confidential offioo under the Bntish mission, and he enjoyed 
many opportunities — opportunities of which certainly ho has 
not mode tlio most— of ascertaining the truth regarding many 
mixed questions of considerable histoncaJ importance That 
ho has not tlirown much new light on spots of the great 
field of pohtiool inquiry, which had previously been but dimly 
illumined, wc attnbute rather to a want of discnmination — an 
absence of all capacity to discern the important from the un- 
important, than to any over-weening caution, any want of 
candour, any desire to suppress the truth There is occasion- 
ally a natoet^ in the revelations of Mohan Lai, which goes far 
to engender, in our minds, a conviction of his good fiuth 
Thus, at page 188, voL 1, speakmg of Abdul Rashid Khan, he 

* It Is now no Morot tliat tho memoir of Bam mohua Boj» m Ko Vlllof Uu« 
journal, wu the prodacuon of a native gentleman We point to it, in preference to 
other* from native louroe* because, bemg of a biographioal ehaneter it may more 
fltl> he contrasted with the work before us, ia resj^t not only of die oorrectnesa 
of its style but the cleameis of the narrative, ana the Inminoua urangement of 
on the details. 
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BAjBf he wu bovffkt-b^ me to deieri Hcadur Khan at Ghazni, and 

* came to the late Sir Alexander Bomea hu services were 

* i^preoiated by* Lord Keane and by Major Thomson, the 
' engmeer officer, m the capture of that fort, and rewarded by 

* a pension of five hundred rupees.’’ Here it is obvious that 

Mohan Lab Ksquire, thinks that this Judas-moking, of which 
there was vastly too much m Afghanistan, was a very lionorable 
occupation, and the snocess, whim attended his efforts to corrupt 
the Affghm chiefs, to raise up a plentiful harvest of the black- 
est treachery, a jaunty feather m his cap. If there be one thing, 
more than another, in connexion with our ill-K>mened occupation 
of Affghamstan, which we would fam hury in utter oblivion, it is 
this viUainous system of corrupting — or as Mohan Lol calls it 
** buying” — our way to victory which honorable men thought it 
no dishonor, lu those days, to encourage When, at a 
penod, the treachery of the Affghans told, with such dire effect, 
upon our discomfited army, and all India rang with execrations 
ot the blood-stained traitors, few paused to think of the lessons 
in treachery, which the Afghans nod learnt from British agents 
— few paused to count the traitors which we ourselves hftd 
mode — to take account of the treasure we had expended m 
the encouragement of the blackest perfidy What wonden. 
that the treachery, which contnbuted so largely to our first 
successes m Affghamstan, should have conduced to our ultimate 
discomfiture ? • 

The Gods are juBt and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to Bcourge os 

That Mohan Lai, Esquire, regarded the corruption of an Affghan 
in the light of a very creditable achievement there is no room 
to doubt This confusion of right and wrong in the author’s 
mind — this strange botiU’^versemeiit of the mom sense — it is not 
very refreshing to contemplate , but it may be accepted as 
at least, some guarantee, however unintentional, for his candour 
He betrays the secrets of the mission with the an of a man 
who 18 proclaimmg deeds, which it would be invidious to comdeol 
— he consigns his masters to infamy with all the sel^-satisfied 
confidence of a subordinate who is rendering them some notable 
service. Of these blunders we cannot compLam A cleverer 
attachi than Mohan Lai would have known better when to 
be commumcative and when to hold his tongue — but his 
book would have been comparatively worthless. It is because 
the present writer is so utterly wantmg m discretion, that his 
volumes are worth anything at alL 

W'e had purposed to have given a few specimens of Mohan 
Lai’s style, wmch he assures us is Feisum, and which is oei^ 
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out the objects of this journal by taking advantage of the 
present opportunity to compile from the difierent authorities 
— more or less trust wmthy — at our oommand, a memoir of 
the eventfol career of Dort Mohammed, which if not en- 
tirely free from error, will we trust, be as dose an ^^{woxi- 
mation to Ihe truth, as can be attained, m the absence of all 
anthentic records of the varied incidents of the Amfr'a life 
Much IS, necessarily, mere tradition, and must be received 
with liberal allowanoes for the exaggerations of oriental 
retailers of court-gossip, through whom the greater num- 
ber of the anecdotes, which illustrate the biography of the 
Amir, have been received. We may, sometimes, to tempted, 
as we proceed, to throw into a note, an onginal passage 
£^m. Mohan Lai’s volumes. 

Dost Mohammed Khan is the eon of Poyndah Khan, and 
the grand-son of Hadji Jamal Khan, Bamkiye The latter 
was in his days, a noble of high repute, and chief of the 
BaLukzyc inho. On his death, Taixuur Shah, who then ruled 
in AflFghamstan, bestowed with due regard to pnmogemture, 
the dignity of the chiefsliip upon Knhimdad Khan, the eldest 
of the four sons of the deceased Hadju But this man had 
not the qualities neoessory to control or conciliate his tnbe. 
He was sordid and morose He shut himself up m his house , 
seldom associated with his equals without o^nding them, or 
' with his inferiors without injuring them Ho wanted courtesy 
— he wanted hospitality, he had a bad temper and a bad heart 
The Barukzycs rose up against him and appealed to the King 
Taimur Shan responded to the appeal , Kahimdad Khan was 
degraded, and the second brother, Poyndah Khan became 
chief of the tribe. « 

Poyndah Khan was a man of a widely different character 
and temperament. He was hbonil and chivalrous — ^hospitable 
to bis equals, affable to liia infenors, faithful to his sovereign , 
a brave soldier and a popular chief He appears first to have 
distinguished himself by joining an expedition sent to coerce 
a recusant Governor of Kashmir, and exhibiting on this 
occasion, consummate gallantry m the field. The refractory 
Governor was beaten at all pomts, and the leader of the 
^expedition on his return to Kabul, brought the distinguished 
aervioes of the Baruksye chief to the nodee of his sovereign, 
who conferred new honours upon him, appomted him to offices 
of emolument and trust, and bestowed upon him many signal 
marks of personal favor and friendship. 

l/V^hen X nnoe Abbas rebelled against hia father, Taimur 
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Shah selected Foyndah Khan to command the expedition 
against the insurgent hosts , and the Barukzye chief, with cha- 
racteristic energy, p^ut himself at the head of hia troops, and 
moved down upon ^pdrah, where the rebels had t^en up 
a strong position The nver flowed between him and the 
enemy, but disregarding such an obstacle, he rode down to 
the water’s edge and j^anged into the stream, calling upon 
his men to follow him The energy and devotion of the 
chief filled his soldiers with enthusiasm and they followed him 
to a man The whole party amved m safety on the opposite 
side of the nver , and at once proceeded to the attack. The 
rebels were ignomimously defeated , and Poyndah Khan 
returned m triumph to ms sovereign. New honors were 
lavished upon hint, and the title of Sarfraz (or the exalted”) 
was bestowed upon him, in consideration of liis glonoUff>< 
achievements. 

His services were soon in requisition A disturbance 
on the Usbeg frontier so marmed the Shah, that he hod deter- 
mined on quitting the capital and flying to Herat, when Po^ti- 
dah, (now Sarfiaz) Khan implored his sovereign not to betray 
his apprehensions, but to retam bis right place in the rog^ 
palace, and trust to that energy and skill which hod before •• 
been so serviceable to him Taimur Shah consented to remain 
in Kabul , and Sarfraz Khan set out for Balkh Hero the 
diplomacy of the Barukzy^ chief was as effectual as before* ** 
his gallantry had been Ho returned to Kabul, without stii- 
king a blow , but opposition to the Donrani sovereign was at 
an end. His reputation, after this statesmanlike achievement, 
continued rapidly to mcrease 

Taimur Shah died m 1793 There was a disputed inheri- 
tance. PiiDce Abbas lyul his adherents, others supported 
the claims of Mahmud, but a stronger party, headed by 
Saifraz Khan, who, it is said, hod been won over by the 
fivonte queen of Taimur Shah, sided with Pnnee Zemaun 
Zomaun was the suooessful candidate In no small measure,*did 
he owe his elevation to die influence of Sarfraz Khan ,^and the 
B inikzye chief, for a time, was even a greater favorite with 
Shah Zemaun, than with his predecessor * 

* Mohan Lai here tahea oocaaion to obaerre *• As soon as Post Mshomued Khsn 

* ffained diaUnetion and became chief of Kabul, he stamped the following Terse on 

* his coin, and this honourad and gaTO prominence to the name of his affectionate 

* father — 

Sun o tilahe shams o qamar medahadnaTed 

VaqteraTag sikhai Po jadah KhauTasid 

** SilTcr and gold glre the happy Udu»|v to ran and moon that the Ume, has 

* arriTed ftir the currency of P<mdah Khan a coin. “ It would certainly be 
' wonderful if dorfrai Khan eoou hear wHh hu own cart that his entOTpxui^ 
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Bat the favoritee of Kings are ever siirrotinded by penL 
Shdi Zemann, who made the mat mistake of his hfe, when 
he elevated Wufikdar Khan to the Wnzirship, was induced by 
the minister to suspect the fidehty of the man, to whom he 
owed his throne The wuz(r jpoured poison mto the ears of 
the Shah The overthrow of Sarfraz ^an was accomphshed 
The wiles of tjie false minister prevailed, and the favonte of 
two monarchs was disgraced. The Btrong*mmded Barukzye 
chief was not one to remain quiet under the miustice that 
had been done him He had been suspected without cause , 
bo now gave cause for suspicion. Ho conspired with other 
powerful cluefs to destroy Wufiadar Khan and to depose 
Shah /cmauD The conspiracy was discovered , and the lead- 
ers were seized An officer was sent to the bouse of Sarfraz 
/Khan, charged witli the apprehension of the rebel chief, and 
was received by his son, the celebrated Futtch Khan llie 
youth alleged that his father was absent and undertook to 
summon him lie then presented himself before Sarfraz Khan, 
n^ilrned him of his danger, and offered to assassinate the officer 
and seize tlie guard The foul proposition was rejected. Sar- 
fraz Khan went out , and surrendered himself to the repre- 
sentative of the king On the following morning he was 
executed , and tlio other conspirators shaied his fate * 

Sarfraz Khan died leaving twenty-one sons, of whom Futtch 
•Khan was the eldest , and Dost Mahommed the twentieth f 
The former, on the death of his father, fled to Ghireck but 
was soon compelled to abandon his sanctuary and fly from 
the puiBiiing wiath of his enemies. These,” says Mohan 
Lol, “ wcio the dajB m which the descendants and family of 
‘ Poyndah Khan suffeied most miberably They were beg- 


* son, Do^t Mabommed, had become u celebrated as one of the kingfl and that 
the ambaMadora of the Ruinan the Feician, and the Tnrkiatan GoTcrnmenta 

* i\aited in bia Court. It hanpent leldom in thu aad mud changing world that 

* parent! arc aliTe to denve nleasuie from the prosperity of their promising sons 

* alidittbe> e%er happen toDeali\e still when the child has gained dignity it is 

* to bo regretted that he leldom pleases them enUiely, by performing his flbal duties 
' according to their czpeetauon ^ 

* Uohan Lol seems to aasnme the Innocence of the alleged conspirators. He says, 
that the) were all uujuatly massacred That the usuries they had received at tha 
hands of the minister incited them to rebellion u true hat that they did actaally 
conspire against their sovereign is not to be denied 

t Mohan Lol, determined that there should be no mistske about the matter, 
says — If I did not mention that they bad different mothers, it might poosle the 

* reader to consider that so many children were bom from one mother He 
odds, ** I mast safely say, that the mother of Dost Mahommed was the fkvonte 

wife of Sarfras Kluui She aocompamed him in the various oampoigiu and would 

* not allow him to nse early and march long after snnnae For this she was 

* blessed by the troops and comp followers who did not like to start earlier m 
‘ cold. 
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< ging from morning to night for pieces of bread Many were 

* prisoners and others had taken shelter m the mausoleum of 

* the late Ahmad Shah, with the view of gammg food, which 
( was daily distributed for chanty*8 soke ” But their tnals 
were only for a season. The Barukzye brothers soon emerged 
from the clouds, which had environed them. There was no 
power in the Douranf empire which oould euooessfolly cope 
with these strong and determmed spints. 

In AfFghanistan, revenge is a virtue. The sons of Sarfraz 
Khan had the murder of their father to avenge , blood cned 
aloud for blood, and the appeal was not made in vain Futteh 
Khan had fled into Persia and there leagued himself with Mah- 
moud, the brother of Shah Zemaun The ambition of 
this pnnce failure hod not extmguished. His prospects 
at this time were gloomy in the extreme , but the arrival of 
Futteh Khan, whoso extraordinary energy of character had 
^ned him the highest reputation among his countrymen, 
inspired the exiled prmce with new courage , and he resolved, 
under the direction of the son of Sarfraz Khan, to strike 
another blow for the throne of Kabul 

With a few horsemen they entered Afghanistan, and raising^ 
the standard of revolt were loibed by thousands of their coun- 
trymen The result is well known Shah 2^maua and hia 
detested Wuzir made but a feeble stand agomst the irresistiblo 
energies of Futteh Khan. The Shah was seized, the eyes of 
the unfortunate monarch were punctured with a sharp lancet, 
and he was cast a blind and hopeless prisoner into the Balia 
Hissar Wuffiidar Khan and his brother were executed , the 
revenge of the Borukzyes was accomplished, and their tnumph 
complete 

At this penod (the first year of the present centurv) Dost 
Mahommed was a boy According to Mohan Lai ho was 
then twelve years of age. This statement must be received 
with caution. It is alleged, upon good authority, that ppst 
Mohammed, was bom m t^e year 1793 If this assertion 
be correct, on the ascension of Shah Mahmoud, lie was only 
seven years old. We should be sorry to stake our character 
for accuracy on any statement relative to the precise year on 
which the Amir was bom , but we may question whether 
he has bved fifty-eight years in the world. We feel mclined 
to accept neither statement, but rather to beheve that Dost 
Mahommed was bom between the two dates mdicated — 1788 
and 1793 

The early years of Dost Mahommed were years of absolute 
semtude His mother though much beloved by Sarfraz Khan , 

0 
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was not a woman of condition She belonged to the Kaml- 
bash tnbe, and by the other wives of her lord — high-bom 
Donram Ladies — was regarded with contempt It is related 
by General Harlan that ** by an honorary or devotional vow 

* of his mother he was consecrated to the lowest menial service 

* of the sacred cenotaph of Xiameoh This cenotaph is known 

* m the colloquial dWeet of the country by the appellation 
‘ of Meitcr Lam In conformity with the maternal vow, 

* when the young aspirant became capable of wielding a brosb^ 

* he was corned to Meiter Lam by lus mother, and instructed 

* to exonerate hor from the consequences of a sacred obligation, 
' by sweeping, for the penod of a whole day, the votive area 
‘ included within the preemets of the holy place enclosing 
*^e alleged tomb of the ante-diluvian, the father as ho is 
' termed of the prophet Noali.” At a later penod, the boy 
attached himself to his enterprising brother, Futteh Khan — 
becoming hia personal attendant, first in the character of Abdar 
or tvater bearer, and afrerword in the higher office of 
k^k^t-dfardar, or bearer of the great man’s pipe His minis- 
trations appear to have been incessant* was always in 
the Wuzir’s presence, following his every movement and often 
watching him when wrapt in sleep * 

This 18 the history ot the boyish hfo of Dost Mahommed in 
which we would fam repose our belief A neglected younger 
brother, sbghted by powerful relatives because the child of 
a woman of infenor condition, but his high spirit not crush- 
ed by contumely — patiently biding his tune, areammg of the 
future, and only lockmg opportunity to show the strength of 
his mind and the temper of his courage — such a picture we 
may look upon with pleasure. There is another and a darker 
one Among the twenty brothers of Dost Mahommed, was 
one named Summund Khan. Profligate among the profligate, 
his life was one of debauchery moat revoltmg His vices were 
of that dark hue, which though not unsown at Oriental 
Courts, m Christian countries is viewed with abhorrence even 
W the fiaost licentious. The extreme beauty of the young 
Dost Mohammed is said to have attracted the attention of the 
profligate Nawab , and the boy soon found himself the most 
frvored of the many youthful minions who polluted his bro- 
ther’s house. The story is not wantmg in probabibty Un- 
educated, neglected, contaminated by the all-sarrouudmg 

* Uobn L«1 Mji, ** thif promuiM young mnn 'wai In attendaaoa npon Um at all 

* timet, and new arent to aleep till Fntteh waa gone to hia bed. He stood be/ore 

* him oil the day witii hia handa cloaed. a token of reapeot among the Affehant. It 

* wae not an nnoena] oecnrrenee, that when Fntteh Khan waa in nk sleeping room 

* Doat Hahommed Khan stood watching hia safety * 
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debauchery — evil influencea of every kmd aneailiDg him^ the 
boy may nave fallen a viotim to the wickedneaa cu men, and 
yet excite rather pity than loathmg 

From this horrible pollution he was soon rescued. The 
Othoe of the East ore not olwa^ sunk in sloth and effeminacy 
His was no woman’s nature. wTiilst yet a boy he had all the 
darmg resolution — the impetuous courage qf manhood His 
first achievement as a man was one unhappily but too chorao 
tcnstjo of Affghan manhood — ^it was an act of deliberate mur- 
der He had long sought an opportunity of recommending him- 
self to the especial favor of his powerful brother — long sought 
an opportunity of showing the “sterner stuff,” of which he 
was mode. The WuzCr happened one day, m durbar at 
Feshawur, to express some apprehensions of the designs of 
a personal enemy, whom he named , and to mdicate, by some 
inairect allusions, the satisfaction he should feel, if the man 
were removed from a proximity to the court, which seemed 
to threaten so much danger The words sunk deep mto the 
mind of young Dost Mahommed — then a stnpling of fom^en 
— who was in attendance on his brother , and broodmg over 
them, he left the durbar, mounted his horse, and had scarcely 
struck into the street, when he found himself face to fac^ 
with the object of the Wozir’s hatred. Dost Mahommed was 
armed with a nfle , both parties were mounted — ^he had but 
to raise the weapon and nd his brother at once of a doi^erous * 
enemy The resolution was formed in an instant was * 
broad day , they were in the public streets the townsmen 
were passing to and fro, and the man, whom he had marked • 
as hiB victim, was attended by a bond of followers The Lon- 
hearted stripling saw all tms , but no personal fears could 
turn him aside from the task he had set himself, he raised his 
nfie and fired The enemy of Futteh Ehan fell a corpse at 
his horse’s feet, and Dost Mahommed rode home to announce 
to hiB brother, the death of his dangerous rival The suddenness 

of the act must have paralysed the followers of the murdbred 
man, for, the youthfm assassm escaped m the myistof the 
confusion which the danng act created m the streets of Pesha- 
wur From this time, his nse was rapid Yanous ore the 
roads, whidi led to Fame and Fortune In the East, cruelty 
and lust ore the darling vices of the great. Whatever minis- 
ters to these brutal passions, is sure to meet with favor m the 
sight of the magnates of the land. Dost Mahommed had now 
ap^ved himseff a hera 

That he did not pay the penalty of this murderous act — that 
the relatives of the man he had slain, did not, in accordance 
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With national usage and in fulfilment of the duties of Afighan 
consanguufty, demand blood for blood, we must attribute to 
the immense power of Futteh Khan, who during the reira of 
the indolent and hoentious Mahmoud, was the virtual mo- 
narch of AfFghonistan I He was protected, mdeed, by some- 
thing nearly akin to that 

— sealed commission of a King, 

Whicb kills and none dare name the murderer 

He was the brother, and now the fevonte of Futteh Khan — 
the Warwick of the East — the King-maker of Afi^hams- 
tan 

From the penod of the accession of Shah Mahmoud to the 
date of Mr Elpbinstone’s mission to Afghanistan, m 1809, the 
country appears to have been almost mcessontly rent by intes- 
tine convulsions. The strife between Shah Mahmoud and 
Shah Sdjoh was distmguished by the tdtemating successes of 
the two brothers , first one, then the other was uppermost , 
the war of succession deluged the countrjr with blood, and 
ended in the dispersion of the royal family Dum singuh 
prehantur, univcrsi vmeuntur Seven years of warfare oe- 
tween the Suddo^o brothers prepared the way for the rise of 
*1116 Barukzyes. Mahmoud Shah was weak and unprincipled — 
but he was a puppet in the bands of Futteh Khan, and as 
such, bis party was a strong one The grand error of Shah 
, Zemaun’s life had been bis treatment of Sarfraz Khan His 
brother Shah Sdjoh appears to have been equally unfortunate 
in his failure to propitiate Futteh Khan, the powerful son of 
a powerful fatlicr But the latter hod on cnenw nearer home, 
in the son of Shah Mahmoud — the prince Kamran, subse- 
quently well known as the ruler of Herat, who accomphshod 
Ae destruction of the powerful Wuzlr 

We need not follow in detail, the intricate history of Afighan 
politics, throughout the early years of the present century 
Mimh has been wntten on the subject, but, for the most part, 
with' such on utter contempt for the value of datesi, that the 
student who would endeavour to derive from these vaned nar- 
ratives, a clear, comprehensive, chronological view of the 
annals of Suddozye warfare is pretty sure to be fairly bewil- 
dered It is enough for us, that Dost Mahommed Khan fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his warlike brother and at an early age 
was renowned os one of the most distinguished of the chivalry 
of Afighanistan That whilst yet m bis teens, he was a wamor 
of no mean repute, is certam , but, making every allowance 
for eastern precocity, we still find it difficult to behove, that 
he could have performed the vanous exploits asenbed to him 
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diinng the bfe time of Fntteh Khan, if the date of his birth be 
correctly fixed at so recent a penod as the year IKB From 
his Tery boyhood, he was accostomed to a life of adventure, 
and being trained to arms and familiar with scenes of battle, 
he early acquired the power of handling considerable bodies of 
troops, and was at once, after his kmd, a skilful leader and a 
dashing soldier, when yet scarcely a man He was bold, reck> 
less, and it is to be feared, wanting m those qualities which most 
command respect. His scruples were few , his errors were 
many , and, os he often acknowledged, m after life, his youth- 
ful career was stained by man^ acta not to be looked back 
upon, without shame and contrition 

It was one of these errors — to use no stronger word — 
which led, it is supposed, to the inhuman treatment to which 
Futteh Khan was subjected by the Suddozyes. The Dost 
accompanied his brother on an expedition against Herat, the 

S lace was taken, and the young warnor, to use the language of 
Ir Vigne signalised himself not in action, but m the Zenwa 
‘ of Fcroz-dd-din, which he forcibly entered, and, amount 
‘ other pranks gave chase to Tokya Begum, daughter o^ 

* Taimur Shah and sister to Shah Mahmoud, pursued her 
‘ into a bath, where she had token refuge, tore off by force • 
* from her person the Bund-i-pajorna or waist-bond of her 
* trowsers, which was studded with very valuable pearls and 
• escaped with his prize to his brother in Kashmir Futteh 
‘ Khan wrote to Mahommed Azim Khan, telling him to seize 
' Dost Maliommed, and a guard was [ilaced over him , but 
^ before any further steps were taken, newsarnved tliat Futteh 
* Khan hod been blinded by Ramran, son of Mahmoud. Ihe 
' insulted Begum sent her dress, tom and bandicss to her 
* cousin Kamran, at Herat, who forthwith followed Futteh 
* Khan, took him prisoner as he returned from Khornssan, 

^ where he hod been defeated by the Pcisian pnnee, Ah Mirza, 

‘ and on the principle which considers that w hat is done by 
* one man is done by his family, put out Futteh Khan's eyds, 

* to avenge the insult offered uy Dost Mahommed to his own 
^ cousin.”* WJiat followed is well known Enragea by so 
gross an outrage on a member of the Suddozye family, alarmed 
at the growing power of the Barukzyes, and further irritated 

* Mohan Lai layi that the lady was aiater of the Shai ladah Kamran but it 
ia obTioua that if she wae the daosbter of Taimnr Shah, and lister of Bbah Mab 
moud Ramran a father) she was neither the elster nor the eouslop but the aunt 
of the Prince. The Doet appears to have acted throughout xeckleisly and nnscmpn 
louily He masiacred the palaoe-guard , seised Feros-dd^lfa } plundered the 
palace , and violated the Harem. On hearing ^t hia conduct at Herat had given 
offnice to Futteh Khan, ha fled to Kuluxur, where hia Inuther Aslm Khan was 
employed { and there, Asfm Khan, instmeted by Futteh Khan, seised him 
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by the resolute refusal of Futteh Khan to betray his brothers, 
who hod^lffected their escape from Herat, Eamran and his 
father, Shah Mahmoud, agreed to put their noble prisoner to 
death They were then on their way from Kand^ar to 
KabuL The ex^-mmister was brought into their presence , 
and agam called upon to write to his brothers, ordering them 
to surrender t^iemselves to the Shah Agam he refused, 
alleging that he was but a poor bhnd captive , that his career 
was run , that he had no longer any influence , and that, if 
he had, he could not consent to betray his brethren Exaspera- 
ted by the resolute bearmg of his prisoner, Mahmoud bhah 
ordered the unfortunate Wuzir — the king-maker to whom 
ho owed hiB crown, to be put to death before him , and there, 
in the presence of tlie Shah and the Shah-zadah, Futteh Khan 
was by the attendant courtiers, hterally hacked to pieces. His 
nose, cars, and bps were cut off , his Angers severed from his 
hands , his hands from his arms, his arms from his body , limb 
followed lunb, and long was the hornd butche:^ continued 
pciorc the life of the victim was extinct. Futteh Khan raised 
no ciT, ofiered no prayer for mercy His fortitude was 
unshaken to the lost. He died, os he had lived, the bravest 
and moat resolute of men — like his noble father, a victim 
to the perfidy aud ingratitude of pnneos. The murder of 
barfraz Klian shook the buddozye Dynasty to its base. The 
• assassination of F utteli Khan soon mode it a heap of ruins, 
hroni this time, the rise of Dost Mnlioinmcd was rapid. 
He Lad the blood of kindred to avenge The ingratitude — 
the cruelty oi Mahmoud and his son were now to be signally 
punished by tlie brother of the illustnoua sufferer Azim 
Khan, ho ruled at Kashmir counselled a course of forbear- 
ance , but Dost Mahommed indignantly rejected the proposi- 
tion, and declariug that it would be an eternal disgrace to 
the Buiukzycs not to chastise the mui'dcrcrs of the Wuzir, 
asserted Ins i^iliingness to march upon Kabul, at the head of 
ah* army ot retribution Azim Khan, liking neither to enter 
pcrsoniJly upon so penlous an undertaking, nor to appear, m 
such a juncture, wholly supine, presented the Dost with three 
or four lakhs of rupees to defray the charges of the expedi- 
tion — a sum, whi^ was exhausted long before the sirdar 
neared Kabul But in roite of every obstacle. Dost Mahom- 
racd Khan reached KArd-KabuI — two marches firom the 
Camtal , and there encamped his army 

llie bhah-zadah, Jehanglr, the youthful son of Kamran, 
was then the nominal ruler of Kabul but the management 
of afiaiTB was entrusted to Atto Mahommed Khan— a man of 
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ooDBiderable ability, but no matcb for Dost Mabomm^,andono 
who was now ^ilty of the grand error of under-rating an 
adversary This man had acted a conspicuous part in the 
recent mtestme stru^les between the Suddozye brothers. He 
had no love for the Boyal family — none for the Baruk- 
zves , but he had ambitious projeots of his own, and to advance 
these he was willing to betray his masters and Ica^e with 
their enemies. Whether the proposal came, in the first instance, 
from him or from Dost Mohammed appears to be somewhat doubt- 
ful, but a compact was entered mto between the two chiefe, 
and the cause of the Suddozye was soenficed Atta Mahom- 
med marched out of the Balia Hissor, with tho ostensible 
object of giving battle to the Dost Nothing was wanted to 
to complete the delusion At the head of a well equipped force 
the Bamzai Chief, proclaiming death to the rebels, moved upon 
Beb-meni. Drawing up bis troops on commanding ground, he 
addressed them in language of well-simulated enthusiasm, invo- 
king God to pour forwi the vials of his eternal wrath upln 
the heads of all who should desert the cause of Mahmoud and 
Kamran. “ With the same breath,” says M Masson, “ m a 
‘ stylo peculiarly Afifghan, he turned round and in wluspcra 

* inquired for a Koran The sachred book was produced , Atta 

* Mahommed Khan, sealed and with renewed oaths despatched 

* it to Dost Mahommed Khan ” Then fulloii od a senes of 
mock skirmishes , whilst the agents of the two parties were 
arranMg proliminanes. A meeting between the pnncip^ 
was then arranged , it took place secretly and by nignt The 
treaty, by which it was agreed that the force under Dost Moham- 
med should be suflfered to enter tho Balia Hissor without opposi- 
tion, was then scaled by Atta Mahommed and all the Banikzye 
brothers then present, with one exception. Pir Mahommed stood 
aloof His brothers pleaded his extreme youth in justification 
of his unwillingness to enter mto a business of such eighty 
import and he was accordingly excused. A second meeting 
was then agreed upon The chiefs met in the Bdij-i-wuzir 
— a garden-house of the murdered Futteh Khan — ajid there 
on a given si^al, Fir Mahommed rushed upon the Bomzoi 
chief, threw him to tho groond, and bhnded him Atta Ma- 
hommed was fairly caught m the toils of his own treachery 
It IS alleged that he was, at the very moment of his overthrow, 
endeavounng to compass the destruction of the Banikzye 
brothers.* Be this as it may, the game was one of treachery 

* HtNon tayi, ** The fUeadi of the Barnkiye ohieb pretend thet the Hoktaher 

intended to hare blomi them np , othwa whollf denj thu lUtement, and regard 
the ooonnenoe u natarallj ariaing In a oontcat for power, between deaperaU and 
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a^nat treachery , and though we can not palliate the ofTenoes 
of one party, it is difficult to compassionate the sufferings of 
the other 

Having thus removed a dangerous nval — whether fnend or 
foe — the seizure of the Balia Hissar was speedily effected 
The Shah-Zadoh was surrounded by treachery The delight, as 
he was, of the women of Kabul, for he was very young and 
beautiful, he had few friends among the Affghans of the sterner 
sex , and was hitle capable of distinguishing the true from the 
false. He was cosily persuaded to withdraw himself into the 
upper citadel, leaving the lower fortress at the mercy of Host 
l^limommcd Ihe Sirdar mode the roost of the opportunity, 
ran a mine under the upper works, and blew up a portion of 
them Death stared the Shah Zodah m the face. The women 
of Kabul offered up prayers for the safety of the beautiful 
Tinnce The night was dark , the rain descended in torrents. 
To remain in the citadel was to court destruction Under 
ccirer of the pitchy darkness, it was possible that he might effect 
kis escape Attended by a few followers, he made the effort, 
and succeeded. He fled to Gliuznf and was sa^cd * 

Dost Mahommed was now in possession of Kabol , but his 
occupancy was threatened frdln two very different quaii;ers. 
Shah Mahmoud and Pnneo Kamran were marching down 
from Herat, and Azim Klian was coming from Kashmir to 
assert his claims, as the representative of the Banikzye 
family But the spint of Intimacy was not wholly ex- 
tinct in Affghamstou Iho Barukzyes did not profess to 
conquer for tnemselves. It was necessary to put forward some 
scion of the royal family, and to flght and conquer in his name 
Dost Mahommed proclaimed Sultan All, King of Kabul, 
whilst Azim Khan invited Shah Sdjah to assert his claims to 
the throne The Shah consented , an expedition was planned , 
but the covenant was but of short duration, for the con- 
tracting parties fell out upon the road, and instead of 
figliting a common enemy, got up a battle among them- 
sdves • The Shah, who never lived to wiser, gave him- 
self such airs, and asserted such ndicmous pretensions, that 
a quarrel arose , and, on bemg defeated in the conflict which 
ensued, he was dnven back into ignominious pnvacy An- 
other puppet being called for, Frmce Ayub, tor want of a 

nckleflt men The depriTttlon of eight wee in retelietion of the injorjr inflieted 
on the Woilr owing eoniewhet it ie said to Atte Mohammed Inatlgation 

It ie remembered that when Governor of Eaehmir, the pluoUng out of 
ejee was one of his ordinary ponishments 

* Masson 
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better, waa elevated to this dignity , and the new fhenda set 
out for Kabul 

In the mean while, the royal army, which had marched 
from Herat under Shah Mahmoud and Pnnce Kamran ap- 
proached the capital of Affghaniatam The Doet was, sn no 
measure, prepaid to receive so formidable an enemy Weak 
in num^rs, and ill supplied with money and materials, he 
could not, with any hope of success, have given battle to 
Mahmoud's forces. The danger was imminent. The royal 
troops were within six miles of the capital Dost Mahommej 
and his followers prepared for flight. With the bridles of 
their horses m their han^ they stood waiting the approach 
of the enemy But their fears were groundless. A flight ^ 
ensued, but it was not Dost Mahommed's, but Mahmoud's 
army, that fled. At the very threshold of victory, the latter 
turn^ back and flung itself into the arms of defeat The 
causes of this extraordinary and most unexpected proceeding, 
have been variously explained. It is alleged by some wnteH, 
that Dost Mahommed finding himself unable to cope with 
Mahmoud, on the field of battle, resolved to accomplish that 
by artifice which he could not achieve by force of arms 
Accordingly, he forged numerous letters, purporting to be * 
wntten by and to bear the seals of Malimoud's most Influen- 
tial supporters, and declaring their intentions of deserting the 
Shah and espousing the cause of Sultan Ah These letters, 
it IS alleged, were thrown, as though by accident, into the 
hands of Mahmoud and Kamran The discovery of the sup- 
posed treachery of their principal supporters, so wrought upon 
their fears, that they determined not to nsk an engagement 
before the walls of Kabul, but to fall back at once upon 
Herat. Another and more probable story is, that, finding, 
when near the capital, that FCir Dfl Khan with four others 
of the Barukzye brothers were between them and Herat, and 
apprehending that these chiefs were about to lay siege to 
that place, they deemed it more prudent to foU back *for 
the security of a city already m their possession, 4han to 
advance for the purpose of attemptmg the seizure of a city 
m the possession of another The Barukzyes were now 
dommont thoughout Aflghanietan The sovereignty, indeed, of 
Azun Khan’s puppet, Ayub, was proclaimed , but the country 
was ID reality divided among the Barukzye brothers. By them 
the superior claims of Azim Khan were generally acknow- 
ledged , Kabul, therefore, fell to his share. Dost Mahomm^ 
took noBsession of Ghuzni. Ffir Dfl Khan, Kohan Dil Khan 
and their brothers occupied Kandahar Jubbar Khan was pat 
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hi ohMTgo of the GhiljC oountty* Y«r Molioilimod and hit 
brotben aooceeded to the Goyennnent of Peahawut And 
ihe Shah Zodah Sultan AL, Doat Mahoinined*a puppet lUnk 
quieUjr into the inaignificanbe of private life. 

Bat thu did not hut long Shah S^jah had began aran to 
dream of eovereignty He was or^wing an army at Shikar^ 
pdr Against this foroe marohed Azfm Khan^ accompanied 
mr the new King Shah Ayub Ko sooner were the Shah and 
hU Wusir fairly on the maroh» than Dott Mohommed stepped 
i^mrard, lu^n proclaimed Sultan Ah and re-seated him m 
the Balia Hissar Upon this Azim Khan returned to Kabul , 
and Sultan Ah vacated the royal apartments. What followed 
n eminently cbaractenstio of AJ&hsn history Dost Mahommed 
jidvised Sultan Ali to murder Shah Ayub , and Azim Khan 
advised Shah Ayub to murder Sultan Ah Sultan Ah indig- 
nantly rejected the proposal » Shah Ayub consented, on concu- 
tion that Azim Khan would return the compliment, by assas- 
si^titing Dost Mahommed. This was agreed upon Sultan 
All was strangled in his deep. Shah Ayub then called upon 
Azim Khan to perform his part of the tragedy , but the 
Wnzfr ooolly asked, ** How can I slay my brother ?” and 
recommended a renewal of the expedition to Shikarpdr The 
Barukzye forces again left Kabul, and proceeded southward, 
b^ the westeTn route , but tlie army of Shah Sdjah soon 
disappeared — melting away without a struggle, and Azim 
Khan being in the neighbourhood of the^mirs employed 
himself in the collection of the Smdh Tribute. The immense 
quantity of treasure m camp, principally denved from the 
revenues of Kashmir, so ozci^ the owcuty of Dost Mahom- 
med, that he ooncerted with Sher Dil Khan, to seize it , a plot, 
which BO alarmed Azim Khan that he broke up his camp, and 
moontinently returned to KabuL 

Azim Khan next planned an expedition against the bikhs. 
hod no fear of Bunjit Singh, whom he had once beaten 
in *battle. Dost Mahommed accompanied bis brother, and 
they marched upon the frontier, by Jellolabad and the Karapa 
Pass. Runjit was on the look out for them. He well knew 
the chwracter of the Bamkzye brothers —knew them to be 
avaricious, ambitious, treacherous, the hand of each against 
his brethren He thought bribery better than battle , and 
sent agents to tan^r with Yar Mahommed and the other 
Fefjiawnr cihieft. They listened to his overtures, hoping to be 
enabled m the end to torow off the supremacy of Azim Khan. 
Dost Mahommed received lUtelligenDe of the plot , and sig^ 
ai£ed hu williDgaeM to join the coafedency Hia offer Waa 
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aoceptodf and this important aocewon to tha giUi par^ 
oommQiuoatod to Banjit Smffb Btoi^ thing was soon in 
tram Aaim Khan was at Alinohuu— ^with &a treasure and 
his Harem, neither of whidb, m so troubled a state of a&irs, 
could he Tenture to abandon* Yar Mahommed wrote to hma 
from the Sikh camp that there was a design upon both. 
The mtelh^enoe filled the Sirdar with oonstesnation and grxeC 
He saw plainly the treachery of hia brothera , abed many 
tears , looked, with fear and trembhnf into the fiitnre , saw 
disgrace on one side, the sacrifice of his armies and treasnre 
on the other , now resolved to march down upon the enemp, 
now to break op his encampment and retire, night closed m 
upon him whilst m this state of painful agitation* The dinstroos 
intelligenoe soon spread through the camp, thon^ its precise 
nature was scarcely uown beyond his own tent His followers 
lost confidence in their chief They knew that some evil had 
befallen him, that he had lost heart, that his spirit was 
broken. The nameless fear seised upon the whole ann^, 
and morning dawned upon the wreck of a once formidable 
force. His troops had deserted him , and he prepared to follow, 
with his treasure and his Harem, to Jellalab^ Bunjit Singh 
entered Peshawur in triumph , but thought it more prudent ' 
to divide the territory between Dost Mahommed and the 
brothers of Yar Malmmmed, than to occupy on his own 
account, and rule m his own name. The division was accord* 
ingly n^e. In the mean while Azim Khan, disappointed 
and broken spirited, was seized with a violent disoi^r, the 
effect of anxiety and sorrow, and never quitted the hod of 
sickness until he was carried to the tomb.* 

On the death of Azlm Bhan, (in 1823,) Ishmael, the son 
of Shsh Ayub — the youth, who had murdered Siiltmi AJ;^ 
persuaded his father to seize the wealth of the deceased 
Wuzfr The Shah called him a blockheod for his pains » hut 
the pnnee was not to be convinced by the oontumehoqs 
rhetoric of his fother He still chenabed the design of possess* 
mg himself of Azim Khaob treasure , but Sher DiU Khan, 
one of the Kandahar brothers, came to Kabul , entered the 
Balia Hissar, with a party of adherents, found Ayub and 


♦ Alim Khaa does not appou U h®»o Moonbod tSo otimigUi of Dof t 
mod's chitraoter , and to tua gront of nls lift, his prsmntnro doau moot M 

sUnbated. Shortlj* before the expedition to the Sikh hoattier, he had pot 
oontomptvondT dedared that he dU not rtqviBe the atrvieea of tho Dost, but 
MtualW laid «^e to Ohuni. AUm Khan'a betterlte easaed greaf alaughtpr { M 
Deal Mahommed could not ba panuadad to epau 
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the Shah Zadah together , murdered the latter, and earned off 
the Sh^ * By the assistanoe of Zimon Khan, the unfoitunate 
monarch was enabled to make his way m safety to Lahore, 
where Hunjit Singh allowed him a monthly stipend of a 
thousand mpees. 

In the memwhile, Habib-dllah-Khan, son of Azim Khan, 
had succeeded nominally, to the power possessed ^ his deceas- 
ed parent But he had inhented none of the Wuzu’s intel- 
lect and energy — and none of his personal influence Beside 
the death-bed of his father, he had been entrusted to the 
guid ince of Jubbar Khan , but he had not the good sense to 
perceive the advantages of such a connection He plunged 
into a slough of dissipation, and when he needed advice, betook 
himself to the counsels of men not much better and wiser 
than himself The ablest of his advisers was Amm-ulloh 
Khan, the Loghur chief — known to the present generation as 
the infamous Amin-dllah” — he who played so distinguished 
a port m the recent tragedies at Kabul This man’s suppoit 
^08 worth retaining , but Habib-ullah, having deprived the 
good Nawab” of his government, attempted to destroy 
Amm-flllah Khan, and thus, with the most comsummata 
address paved the way to his own destruction. Dost M ihom- 
mod, ever on the alert, appeared on the stage, at the fitting 
moment Alone he had not suflicient resourcos to comjiete 
with the son of Azim Khan , but the Nawab speedily joined 
him , and soon afterwards, in the midst of an engagement m 
the neoi neighbourhood of Elabul, the troops of Amin-ullah 
Khan w ent over bodily to the Dost , and Habib-dllah sought 
safety within the walls of the Balla-Hissar 

Dost Mihommed having occupied the city, invested the 
Citadel , and would, in all piobability, have earned everything 
before him, if the Kandahar brothers, alarmed by the successes 
of the Dost, and dreading the growth of a power which 
tkipatened their own extinction, nod not movea out to the 
ostensible assistance of their nephew Dost M vhommed retieat- 
ed intd the Kohistan, but the unfortunate Habib-ullih 
soon found that he had gamed nothing by such on alliance. 

* * One H^i All ityi Mr Hanon who u reported to htTO ahot the pnnee 
deapoiled the Shah of hia r iimcnta and clad him in hia o then the Sird ir m 
orders pi loed him behind himself on a horae and carried him off to the Bni^i Yaair 
A nnKUlar apectacle aaa offered to the people of the city aa Hafi Ali bore the degra- 
ded niooareh aloni^ the atreeta bat they had become familiar with extraordinary 
OTenta and regarded them with apath} The Sirdara whci^ ther had gtren the 
drdera oonwqaent on the feat they haA performad, returned to their dwelliim m 
the city with the eame eompoanre after Che depoaiuoa of a monarch, as ir they 
had been ep|oymg a moming’a ride 
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His uncles enticed him to a meeting outside the city, seised 
him, carried him off to the Loffhar country , then took posses- 
aion of the Balia Hissar and appropriated all his treasure 
Dost Mahommed, however, was soon m arms again , and the 
Peshawar brothers were before Kabul The affoirB of the 
empire were tlien thrown mto a state of temble confusion 
The Barukzye brothers were all fighting among themselves 
for the largest share of sovereignty , but, according to Mr 
Masson, “ tneir followers have been engaged in deadly stnfe 
when the rival leaders were sitting togemer over a plate of 
cherries.” To this fraternal cherry-eating, it would appear that 
Dost Mahmomed was not admitt^ * bitting over their fruit, 
the brothers came to the determination ot alluring the Dost 
to an interview and then either bhnding or murdering him 
The plot was laid , everything was arranged for the destruction 
of the sirdar , but Hadji K^ban Khakur, who subsequently 
distinguished himself as a traitor of no slight accomplishments, 
having discovered in tune that Dost Mahommed was backed 
by the strongest party in E^bul, ^ve him a signifioant hint, 
at the proper moment , and the Sirdar escaped with his life. 
After a few more brotherly schemes of mutual extenumation 
which, although eminently characteristic, we must pass by * 
unnoticed, the brothers entered into a compact by winch 
the government of Ghuzm and the Kohistan was secured to 
Dost Mahommed, whilst Sultan Mahommed of Feshawur 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Kabul The truce was but 
of short duration 

Sher Dil Khan,t he most infiuentiAl of the Kandahar brothers 
died A dangefouB rival was thus swept away from the path 
of Dost Mahommed The Kuzzilbashes, soon afterwards, gave 
in their adherence to the Sirdar, who now felt himself in a 
position to Btiiko another blow for the recovery of KabuL 
Sultan Mohammed had done nothing to strengthen himself at 
the capital , and, being summoned either to surrender or ^to 
defend himself, he deemed it more prudent to negociate Con- 
senting to retire on Feshawur, he marched out of Qne gate 
of Kabul, whilst Dost Mahommed marched m at anokner, 
the follow era of the latter shouting out a derisive adieu to the 
der^rtmg chief 

Fn>m this time (1826) to the day, on which his followers 
deserted him at Ui^handi, after the capture of Ghuzm by 
the British troops, Dost Mahommed was supreme at KabuL 

* Mr Yigne wys, that Doat Mahommad and Sher Dfl Khan ware tha charry 
aatara We do not pretend to determine toe point 
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Bi 0 brothers mw thet it wu nteless to contest the sapremaey . 
and at last they acknowledged the unequalled power of one, 
whom they had once alighted and despised And now waa 
it that Dost Mahommed b^an folly to understand the res- 
ponsibilitiea of hi^h command and the obli^tions of a rnlerboth 
to himself and hia sulnects. He had, hitherto, lived the life of 
a dissolute aoldjer His education had been neglected, and 
in his very boyhood, he had been thrown in the way of pollu* 
tion of the foulest kind. From his youth he had b^n greatly 
addicted to wine , and was often to be seen m public, reeling 
along m a state of degrading intoxioatiou or scarcely able to 
mt ms horse All this was now to he reformed. Me taught 
himself to read and to wnte, acoompUsliments which he had 
before possessed, scantily, if at all, he studied the Koran; 
abandoned the use of strong liquors , became Bcnipulously 
abstemious, plain in his attire, assiduous in his attention to 
business , urbane and courteous to alL He made, and without 
ex| 081 Dg himself to a charge of hypocrisy, a pubho acknowledge- 
ment of hi8 past errors and a profession of a reformation 
“ The days,” says General Harlan, and the truth of the state- 
ment IS not to be questioned, tliat Dost Mahommed ascen- 

* ded the Musnud, he performed the ** Toba”, which is a 

* solemn and sacred formida of reformation, in reference to any 
‘ accustomed moral enme or depravity of habit He was 

* followed in the Toba by all his chiefs who found themselves 

* obliged to keep pace with the march of mind — to prepare for 

< the defensive system of policy, this assui^tion of punty, 

* on the part of the prmcc, suggested. The Toba was a sort 

* of declaration of pnnciples , and the chiefs viewing it m 

* that light, beheld their hopes of supremacy in imminent 
‘ hazard In later life the Amir be(»une sensible of the 

* advantages ansing from learning Although knowledge of 

* htorature among Muhommodan nations is confined to a 

* contracted sphere, at least the reputation of theological 
‘ adlence was essential to the chief, on whom had been con- 

* ferred( the title of Amir-ul-Mommia, or commander of the 

* faithfuL To oscaps the humihty of dependence, upon 

* subordinate agents, more especially the secretaries necessarily 

* employed m all revenue and judicial transactions, he tasked 

* his mmd with the acquisition of letters, and became worthy, 

< by hiB industry and success m the poramt, of the greatest 

* respect of the great, oa he oommanded the admiration of 
‘ the vulgar, who are ever accustomed to venerate the divinity 

* of wi8£>m.*’ 

It 18 not to be questioned that there was, at this time, m 
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the oondaot of Dost Mahommed* u a raler, mn^ that maj bo 
regarded with admiratioxi and respect eyen by Christian men* 
Power does not seem to have elatM him with pnde. Simpio 
in hiB babitSy remarkablj afiable m his manner, he was accessible 
to the meanest of his subjects, ever ready to listen to their 
complaints and to redress their gneyanoes. He seldom rode 
abroad without being accosted in the public streets or high 
ways, by oitiaen or^y peasant, waiting to lay before the 
Amir a history of his gneyances, or mssuffenngs, and to 
ask for assistance or redresa And he never passed the peti- 
tioner — never rode on , but would rein in liis horse, listen to 
the complaints of the poorest of his subjects, and give direc- 
tions to his attendants to take the necessary steps to render jus- 
tice to the injured, or to alleviate the sufienugs of the distress- 
ed Such was hiB love of equity, indeed, that people asked 
Is Dost Mahommod dead that there is no justice f” 

He IB eyen said by those, who knew him well, to have been 
kindly and humane — an assertion at which many who hale 
read the history of his early career will smile But no one,* 
who fairly cstimateB the character of Afighan history and 
Affghan morale and the necessities, personal, and political, of 
all, who take part in such stirring scenes as those, which we 
have endeavored faintly to describe, can fail to perceive that 
his vices were rather the growth of circumstances than of any 
extraordinary badness of heart. He was not by nature cruel , 
but once embarked in the stnfe of Aflghan politics, a man must 
either fight it out or die Every man’s hand u against him 
and he must turn his hand against every man There is no 
middle course open to him If he would save himself, he must 
pause at nothing Even when seated securely on the musnud, 
an Afghan ruler must, of necessity, commit acts abhorrent 
to our ideas of humanity He must rule with vigor or not at all 
That Dost Mahommod, during the twelve years of supremacy 
which he enjoyed at ^bol, often resorted, for the due main- 
tenance of ms power, to measures of seventy incompatible 
with the character of a humane ruler, is only to sa^ that, for 
twelve years, he retained his place at the head of afiairs. Such 
n^r IS inseparable from the government of such a people 
ne cannot rem wild horses with silken braids. 

But, although Dost Mahommed was now in the enjoyment 
of a season of comparative rest, the even tenour of his hfe^ 
as undisputed ruler of Kabul, was, ever and anon inter- 
rupted, by martial Episodes — shght disorders such as are 
inseparable from the constitution of A^han society A re- 
bellion in Taghon occupied much of ba attention, m 1831 , 
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the Sirdar moved ont against his oontnmacious subjects, 
beseiged and razed their strongliolds, and drove them lihe 
catUe to the mouDtains. boon afterwards he marched upon 
Baila-Bugh, which was held by Osman Klian, reduced it, after 
a seige ot two days , and then moved down, with a strong 
force and battering train upon Jellalabad Here Mahommed 
Zemaun Khan determined to offer a stout resistance Some 
time before, being aided by the Peshawur chiefs, and by 
Jubbar Khan, who deserted the Sirdar at a critical^moment, 
he had held out with good succeffl, and his opposition would 
probably have endangered the safety of Dost Mahommed, if 
the Kawab (Jubbar Khan) had not again stepped forward 
to play the old part of ncgociator and induced a cessation 
of hostilities Ihe Kabul and Peshawur forces were with- 
drawn Dust Mahommed affected contntion, and wrote a 
senes of dreadful imprecations on himself, if ever he wrested 
Jellalabad from Inin, on a leaf of the chief^s Koran ” Having 
thus allayed the fears of Zemaun Khan, the birdir returned 
to Kabul, and removed Jubbar Khan from the government 
of the Ghilji country — a punishment which does not appear 
to have been wholly undeserved But now, utterly regardless 
of the oaths he had sworn on that former occasion, he again 
appeared before Jellalabad, ran a mine under one of the 
bastions of the fort, effected a breach, and carried the place 
The town, with the exception of the residence of Zemaun 
EJuin and a few other parties under the special protection of 
the Dost, was given up to plunder “As for the Nawab 
Mahommed Zemaun Khan,’* says Mr Masson, who was in the 
neighbourhood of Jellalabad at the time, “as soon os the town 
was entered, he seated himself, with the Koran in his bands, 
open at the part where Dost Mahommed Khan, two years 
before, had written the most horrible denunciations upon 
himself if ever ho deprived him of Jellalabad ” The NawaVs 
person was respected , but his power was gone Jellalabad was 
plftced under tne Government of Amir Mahommed Kham* 
Thecae, however, were but insignificaat incidents in the 
eventful career of the Kabul chief He was soon called upon 
to face a more pressing danger and to prepare himself for a 


• a tet off to th«M Mnrieet, Zemaua Khan mads an effort to aaaassinmte 
Doat Mabommed but the creature employed to do the deed, htTinft obtained entrance 
into the Birdar*e dormitory relented juat at the right time, and initead of murder 
ing the aleeping chief stole his peiammahs* These be presented to the Nawab and 
^med hia reward. The rhronicles do not eute whether he obtained it* It is not 
very clear, either, whether this little incident waa the cause or tiie effect of the 
capture of JeUalabeuL 
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more vi^rous contest* The exiled Soddozye pnnee, Shah 
Sdjah, whose life had been one senes of extraordinary vicissi- 
tadea was about to make another effort to re-establish himself 
m the Dourani empire , and with this object, was orgamsing an 
army in Sindh. Had there been any sort of unanimity omon^ 
the Borukzye brothers this invasion might have been laughed 
to scorn, but Dost Mahommed felt that there was treachery 
within, no less than hostility without, and that the open enemy 
was not more dangerous than the concealed one Jubbar 
Khan, Zeraaun Khan and others were known to be intriguing 
with the Shah The Nawab indeed, had gone so far as to 
assure Dost Mahommed that it was useless to oppose the 
Suddozye invasion, as Sdjah-dl-mtilk was assisted by the 
Bntish Government and would certainly be victorious. He 
therefore implored the Sirdar to pause before he brought down 
upon himself certain destruction, alleging that it would be 
better to make terms with the Shah, to secure something rntl^r 
than to lose everything Dost Mahommed, who, knowing Ins 
man, knew that Jubbar Khan had thrown himself into ihcT 
arms of the Suddozye, laughed significantly, and said Lola, it 
will be time to enough talk about terms, when I have been 
beaten ” This was unanswerable 1 he Nawab retired , and 
pr^rations for war were earned on with renewed activity 
The Shah had penetrated as far as Kandahar before Dost 
Mahommed gave him battle, Ho had made Slnkarphr his 
place of rendezvous, but having entered the temtoiy of the 
Amirs as a fnend, ho did not quit it before he had fought 
a hard battle with them and effectually beaten them The 
pecuniary demands which he had made upon them, they had 
resisted, and the Shah, having a considerable army at his 
command, thought fit to enforce obedience Early in January 
1834, an engagement took place near Bon and the pnde 
of the Amirs having been humbled by defeat, they consented 
to the terms he demanded. Having arranged this matter 
his entire satisfaction, Sbah Stijah marched upon Kandahar, 
and in the early summer was before the walls of tha city 
He invested the place and endeavored ineffectually to carry it 
by assault. The Kandahar chiefs held out, with much resolu- 
tion , but it was not until the arnval of Dost Mahommed from 
Kabul that a ^neral action was naked. Tho Dost determined 
to lose no time m attackii^ the enen^ — a determination 
strengthened by the Shah’s fatuous abantmument of a strong 
entrenched position which ho had taken up Mahommed 
Akbar Khan commanded the cavalry , Abdul Sarmat Khan 
the infantry The Sirdar made according to his judgment 

E 
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the best possible dispositions , but no great amount of military 
skill appears to have been displayed on either side , Akbar 
Khan’s sowars charged the enemy with much gallantry , but 
a battahon of the bnah’s troops, under an Indo-Bnton, named 
Campbell, fought, with such uncommon energy that at one 
time the forces of the Barukzye chiefs were dnven back , and 
victory appeared to be m their reach But Dost hlahonuned, 
who had intently watched the conflict, and kept a hand*full 
of chosen troops in reserve, now let them slip, ralhed the 
battalions which were falling back, called upon Akbar Khan 
to make one more struggle, and at length succeeded in rolhng 
back the tide of victory Shah Sujah, who, on the first 
appearance of Dost Mahommed, had lost nil heart, and actually 
given orders to prepare for flight, called in his de<iperation, upon 
Campbell to “ Chupao^hupao then ordered his elephant to 
be whecle<l round, and turned his back upon the field of battle 
His irresolution seems to have proved fatal to his cause. The 
g^e was up The Barukzye troops pushed forward Camp- 
bell, who hod fallen like a bravo man, covered with wounds, 
was taken prisoner with others of the Shah’s principal officers , 
and all the guns, stores, and camp-cquipnge, of the Suddozyo 
piincc fell into the hands of the victors. The scenes of plun- 
der and carnage which ensued are said to have been tcmble 
The Kandahar chief urged the pursuit of the fugitive Shall , 
but Dost Moliommed opposed tlio measure, and the unfortu- 
nate prince 'll ns suflered to escape 

But scarcely had Dost Mahommed returned to Kabul when 
he found hiiuscli compelled to prepare for a new and more 
formidable enterprise llunjlt Singh was m possession of 
Bcshawur The treachery of Sultan Mahommed Klian and his 
brothers had rcliounded upon themselves , and they had lost 
the province which had been the scene of so much intrigue In 
their anxiety to destroy Dost Mahommed, they opened a com- 
ipunication with the Sikhs, who odvanc^ to Pesbawur osten- 
sibly as friends, and then took possession of the city Sultan 
Malionnncd l^an fled Ills defeat was most ignominious 
Ihe Sikh force, under llori Singh consisted only of nme 
thousand men, and hod the Afighons been commanded by 
a competent leader they might nave dnven back a much 
stronger force , but the utmost imbecility was manifested * The 

* Mr KauoD, who was in Fcabawnr when the Sikhi entered givci a graphic and 
amusing account of the allhir, which is worth quoting * after he had procured 
from the Sirdars bejoud the ordinary complement of tribute, he sent a meeaage to 
them that the Shfthz&da Nuh Mfh&I Singh, the grandson of Runjit Singh who was 
with the annf desired to aee the ritj, and it would be well that they should era 
cuate it and retire to UAgh AU Uardan Khftn, when the Sb^hs&da wotud nde round 
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Pedlia^iir chiefs were eTerlaetingly disgraced^ and Peehawur 
lost to the Affghans for ever 

But Dost Mohommed resolved at least to moke a vigorous 
effort to recover the country which the fatuous conduct of 
his bi others had lost Xo this end, he determined on deolanng 
a religious war against the Sikhs, and began with characr 
teristic enei^ to organise a force suffioienny strong to wrest 
Pcshawur tiom the hands of the usurpers. To strengthen 
his influence ho assumed, at this time, the title of Amir-al- 
Mominin (commander of the faithfu1)t and exerted himself to 

It, and then the inny would retire toaarda At&k The motning oamc when 
Sultin Mohommed Khan who had alwaji his any gloss in hand descried the 
Sikh force in motion All became panic strnck and norscs acre saddled and mount 
ed m a triee 1 he honse waa emptied as if ^ magie, and none remuned m it but 
Abdul Ghias Khon his partyp ana myself We ascended the roof and beheld the 
Sikhs moving forward in a \ery respectable st}le In the Tin was the young 8h&h 
soda on an elephant, with Harf Singh and a variety of Sfleha cluefs, attended by 
a host of cavalry Behind them followed the battalijns of the court advancing in 
columns at a brisk pace On rearhing the gardens attached to the house Ufre 
in, the first shots wwe fired «ome A£^hfins being oonoealed smong the trees Tncy 
nere soon cleared out and the march of the forco s'!# not ofiect^ bj the desaltur| 
opposition Subsequently ne heard aome smart firing and learned during the 
da> that the Sikhs pressing too close uptm Kh&n who roiered the retreat of 
bult^n M ihomracd KbAn, tbo Khun lost paticnoe and turned upon them He 
handled them very soereJy, and, as admitted by themsehes chicked their ad 
Vince outil the ^ttaliona came up KhAn Mohommed Khkn, the brothei of Hfiji 
Ah\n, was badly wounded in this skirmish but nas borne ofl the field Some 
very splendid instances of individual hrivery were eiihibitcd by the ACTgUans, 
and one gallant fellow cut doan six of bis opponents Ihe bikbs having com 
pleted the circuit of the city encamped under the Bllla Hissor to the east, tilt dis 
oomfited Sirdors retired to Tukkal, and then to Shi khan at the skii ts of the hill 
My Him in the course of the day went to the bikh camp, where ho saw 
11 eri Singh, a ho aaked where I had been during the timosha or spoit lie replied, 
thu I had aitnes ed. it from tbo roof He then asked jocularly a here the Sirdoia 
had gone The Mfraa said to lukkol to prepare for battle The Sirdar laughed 
and said no, no nasghir nasghir they have run awaj they hovo runaway 
some to Kohot, some to Khaibar I certainly was amused \t tho almost iidieu 
Ions manner m ahich the Sikhs had made themselves mastirs of on important and 
pioduetive country and Sultfin Mohommed Khan was os much to be laughed at, 
as to be pitied, for in place of adopting any mcana if defence he hid sent anay 
the better part of his troops and prohibited the citisens and people of the country 
irom defending the aty as they wished Fir Mohommed Khou was accustomed 
to say that he hid threo lidihs of rupees and did not care who know it that he 
had reserved them for such a cnais as tnis that he would assemble the Glifofc, 
and do many wonderful things Hfijf Khan would when such valorons speeches 
weiemadc, embrace the Sirdar, laying he must kiss the lips from which imea words 
flowed Fir Mdhommed Khon, however, thought it better to keep his three lakhs 
of rupees and hastened to KohAt to collect what he oould fiom the inhabitants, 

g reviouslv to hia departuie ultimately from the countij Ibe force with Harf 
ingh did not exceed nine thousand men and had a show of serious resistance 
been made, he would at least have been obliged to temporise also, had the mty 
although an open one, been put in a condition for defence, and the sjatem of kuchcr 
bondi adopted, he was scarcely competent to have forced it As it was with a small 
force he possessed himself ot a oonntrv wluoh some years before itunjit Singh m 
person, with twen^ five thousand men did not ventuie to lefun 
t He bad been recommended by some to iisame tho titles of royalty— ss death 
under a rojal banner is Mussulman martyrdom, and theiefore ensures a translation 
to Heaven— but he repbed that as he was too poor to suppoit his dignity ai a Sirdar 
It would be preposterous to think of converting himself into a King 
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inflame the breasts of his followers with that barmng Mahom- 
medan zeal, which has so often impelled the disciples of the 
Prophet to deeds of the most consnmmate daring and most per- 
fect self-abandonment Mone7 was now to be obtained , and 
to obtain it much extortion was doubtless practised* An Af- 
ghan chief has a rude^ and somewhat arbilrair manner, of 
levying rates and taxes. Dost Mahommed made no excep- 
tion, in his conduct to " the good old rule,” which had so 
long, m critical conjunctures, been observed, m that part of the 
world lie took gJI that he could get , raised a very respect- 
able force , coined money m his own name , and then prepared 
for battle / 

At the head of an imposing array of fighting men, the 
Amir marched out of Kabul He had judged wisely The 
declaration of war against the infidel — war proclaimed in the 
name of the Prophet — ^had brought thousands to his Banner , 
and ever as he marched the great stream of humamty seemed 
to swell and swell, os new tnbutanes came pouring m from every 
hart, and the thousands became tens of thousands. From the 
kohistan, from the hills beyond, from the regions of the Kurdd- 
Kdsh, from still remoter fastnesses, multitudes of vanous 
tnbes and denomination^ moved by vanous impulses, but all 
noisily boasting their true Mahommedan xeal, came flocking 
in to the Amir’s standard Ghiljis and Kohistanis, sleek 
Kuzzilbashcs, and fanatic Ghazis— horse-men and foot-men— 
all who could lift a sword or a match-lock, obeyed the call 
m the name of the Prophet. “ Savages from the remotest 
recesses of the mountainous distncts,” wrote one, who saw 
this strange congencs of Mussulman humanity,* “ who were 
dignified with the profession of the Mahommedan faith, many 
of^ them giants in form and strength, promiscuously armed 
with sword and shield, bows and arrows, matchlocks, nfles, 
spears and blunder-busses, concentrated themselves around 
t£fi standard of rehgion and were prepared to slay, plunder, 
and destroy, for the sake of God and the Prophet, the unen- 
lightedhd infidels of the Punjab ” 

^ The Mussulman force reached Peshawur The brave heart 
of Runjit Smgh quailed before this immense assemblage , and 
lie at once determined not to meet it openly in the field. There 
was in hiB comp, a man named Harlan, an Amencan adven- 
turer, now a doctor and now a general, to whom we have more 
than once alluded dunng the progress of this narrative Clever 
and unscrupulous, be was a fit agent to do the Maharaja’s bid- 


• General Harlan 
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ding Runjit despatched him, as an envoy to the Afibhan 
camp He wont ostensibly to negociate with Dost Ma- 
hommed , in reality to corrupt his supporterdKi ** ^he occa- 
‘ Sion,’’ he say^ with as httle sense of shame, as Mohan Lai 
manifests when recording his exploits in the same line, ** of 

* Dost Mahommed’s visit to Pesliawur, which occurred dtmng 

* the period of my service with Runiit Singh,. I was despatch- 

* cd by the Pnnee as ambassador to the Amir I divided his 
' brotners aranst him, exoitmg their jealousy of his ^wmg 

* power, and exasperating the family feuds, with which from 
' my previous ac4]^uaintanoe, I was familiar, and stirred up the 
‘ feudal lords of his durbar, with the prospects of pecuniary 
‘ advantages. I induced his brother Sultan Mahommed Khan, 

* the lately deposed chief of Peshawur, with 10,000 retainers 
‘ to withdraw *suddenly from his camp about nightfalL The 

* cluef accompanied me towards the Sikh camp, whilst his fol- 

* lowers fled to their mountain fastnesses. So large a body 

* retiring from the Amir’s control, m opposition to his \vlll, 

‘ and without previous intimation, threw Uie general camp into 

* inextncable confusion, which terminated in the clandestine 

* route of his forces, without beat of drum, or sound of bugle, 

‘ or the trumpet’s blast, m the quiet stillness of midnight. At ^ 
' day-break no vestige of the Afghan camp was seen, where 
‘ BIX hours before 50,000 men and 10,000 horses, with aJl the 

* busy host of attendants, were nfe with the tumult of wild 

* emotion Thus was this notable expedition brought pre- 
maturely to a disastrous close. Treachery broke up, m a smgle 
night, a vast army which Runjit Singh had contemplated 
with dismay The Amir with the of his force, preser- 
ving his guns, but saciificing much of Ins camp equipage, fell 
back upon J^bul, re-seated himself quietly in the Balia- 
Hissar, and, m bitterness of spirit, declaiming against tlie 


* It would appear that Dost Mabommed instigated by Miraa Sami Khan aeiscd 

Hr Harlan as well as the Fsqfr Asitudin nho was iko ^nt as an ambassadoa lAto 
the Amir s camp The Dost endeavored to throw the odiam of the act upon Sultan 
Hahommed, hoping thereby to ram him utteily in the opimoo of the^ikhs but 
Sultan Midiommed, after hanng taken a number of oaths on the Koran pledging 
himself to eomplianoe with the Amir s « ishcs sent bsek the prisoners (or ho»taffee 
as Dost Ushommed called them) to the Mabarajah'a Comp Hr Harlan in his pub> 
libhed work says nothing about thu and the forthcoming personal ^mal, pro* 
mised some years ago has not yet uncared Mob in Lai saya that * the upalling 
news (of the trea<mery of Suuan Mahommed) wounded the feelings of tne Amn 
most bitterly There were no bounds to the swest of shame and folly which flowed 
over his face, and there was no limit to the Ltoghter of the people at his being de* 
ceived snd ndiouled Hu minuter, Mirsa Sami Khsn wss so much distressra by 
thu sad exposure of hu own triok, and stiU more by the failure of hia plan in losing 
the Faqir, that he hung down hu head with great remorse and shame, and then 
throning away his state papers, he ezolauncd tlut ho would avoid all interference m 
the goi emment afiaue hereafter * 
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emptmeafl of military renown^ plunged deep into the study of 
the Koran 

From this pleasant abstraction from warlike pursuits, the 
Amir was, after a tune, aroused by a well-grounded report to 
the efieot that Sultan Mahommed had been again intriguing 
with* the Sikhs and that a plan had been arranged for the 
passa^ of a l^unjabi force through the Khybur pass, with 
the mtimate intention of moying upon Kabul an expedition 
was accordingly fitted out, in the spring of 1837 , but the 
Amir, having suihoient confidence in his son Afzal Khan and 
Mahommed Akbar, sent the sirdars in charge of the troops, with 
Abdul Sami Khan, his minister, as their adviser The Aff- 

f hon forces laid siege to J umrdd, and on the 30th of April, 
lari Smgh came from Peshawur to its rehef An action took 
place, in wluch both the young sirdars greatly distinguished 
themselves and Shumshhdin Khan cut a no less distinguish- 
ed figure^ The Sikh chieftain Hari Smgh was shun, and 
hif disheartened troops fell bock and entrenched themselves 
Kndorthe walls of Jumru(L Akbar Klian proposed to follow 
up the victory by dashing on to Peshawur, but the Mirza 
wiio, according to Mr Masson liad, during the action, “ secret- 
ed himself in some cave or sheltered recess, where in despair, 
ho sobbed, beat his breast, tore his beard, and knocked his head 
upon the ground,” now mode his appearance, dcolarin^ that his 
prayers had been accepted, and “ entreated the boasting young 
man to be satisfied with what he had done ” The odiicc was 
sufficiently sound , for strong bikh remforeements soon appeal- 
ed in sight and tlic Aftglian army was compelled to retire 
Akbar Khan pliiriicd liimsclf greatly on this victory, but it 
was not a very glorious achievement In one respect, however, 
it was a heavy blow to the Mahai*ajah liunjit bingli had 
lost one of Uis best officeis and dearest friends. Ihe death 
of Ilari Smgh was never forgotten oi forgiven 
,.We now nearly approach the period at which the stirring 
career of Dost Mahommed assumes a new and pecuhor in- 
terest ai beanng upon the most eventful c|>och of tlie recent 
history of British xndia. T he Shah of Persia had long threat- 
ened Herat and in the summer of 1837, actually commenced 
his mardh upon that frontier city On the 15th of November 
Ghorian capitulated , and a few days afterwards, the Persian 
army was under the walls of Herat. In a recent article'*^ in 
this journal, we considered at some Icn^h, the efiTeot produced 
throughout Tndui, and more especially in the Council-chamber 

* Art « Sir W 11 Madughten.'* No 8. 
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of the Supreme Go^cmment, bj tlic intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the Persian army, and the ossistanco renderetl to the 
bhah’s force hj officers in the Bnssian service Wo shall not 
now enter anew upon this discnsaion , bat proceed at once 
to notice the circumstances connected with the despat^ of 
Capt. Bumes to the Court of Dost Mahommed, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings of that officer at Kabul 

On the arrival of Lord Auckland at Calcutta, as Governor- 
General of India, Dost Mahommed lost no tune, after receipt 
of the mtelligencc, in addressing to his Lordship a complimen- 
tary lettei , expressive of his own iriendly sentiments and bis 
hopes of an entire reciprocity of kindly feehng " The field of 
‘ my hopes,” he wroto in the sprinjj of 183G, “ which had before 
‘ been chilled by tlie cold blast of ^vintij times, had, by the 

* happy tidings of your Lordship’s arrival become the envy 
‘ of the garden of paradise ” lie then adverted to his rela- 
tions with the Sikhs, saying “ The late transactions in this 
‘ quarter, the conduct of reckless and misguided Sikhs, and 
‘ tneir breach of treaty, are well known to your Lordship* 

* Communicate to me whatever may suggest itself to your wis- 
‘ dom for the settlement of the affaire of this countiy, that it 
‘ may serve ns a rule for my guidance ,” and concluded by 
adding, “ I hope your Lordship will consider me and my 
‘ country as your own — a hope, which in due course of tune, 
was literally fulfilled Lord Auckland took tho Amir to his 
word 

Tho Governor-General returned a fiiendly reply to tins 
fiiendly letter, exprefasmg Ins “ wish that the Affghans should 
be a fioiirishmg and united nation enforcing upon Dost Ma- 
hommed the expediency of promoting the navigation of tho 
[iulu«<, hinting that it was his intention soon to depute 
some gentlemen” to the Amir’s Court, to discuss with him 
certain commercial topics , and adding with reference to the 
Dost’s dissensions with Kunjit bingb, “ mj friend you ai» 

* aware that it is not the practise of the British Gkivemmcnt to 
‘ interfere with the affairs of other independent states.” • If tho 
Amir was ever awaro of this, he soon Icamt to his cost, that 
immutabihty is not an attribute of the practices of tho British 
Government. 

In accordance with Lord Auckland’s intimation, ** some gen- 
tlemen” were deputed, on a commercial mission, to the Amir’s 
court, '^he gentlemen named wore Captain Bumes, an officer 
of the Bombay infantry, who had recently published on inter- 
esting account of his travels through central Asia, interspersed 
with chapters of Affghan history and politics — Lieutenant 
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Leech, of the Bombay Knprmeers, who hod acquired early in 
life an extraordinary proficiency m the oriental lanj^agcs. 
Lieutenant Wood of the Indian navy, and Dr Perceval Lord, 
a medical officer of rare accomplishments, whose early death, 
on th^ field of battle, literature and science will long deplore 
The mission was instructed, in the first place to proceed to 
Hyderabad, with letters to the Amirs of Sindh, thence to 
ascend the Indus, and proceed to Peshawur, Kabul, and Kan- 
dahar The officers of the mission soon separated. Wood and 
Lord were despatched to Ktindtiz, Leech was deputed to 
Kandahar , whilst Burnes, as the head of the Embassy, was 
onpcagcd at the Court of Dost Aloliommed, playing a more 
difficult game of diplomacy than he ever thought would fall 
to hifl lot- To his movements, os the chief actor, on the one 
side, in the events n hicli followed, wc purpose chiefly to direct 
our attention 

As the mission entered Afighamstan, it was met by friendly 
deputations from the Amir, bcarmg letters expressive of the 
t^armest welcome and the kindliest sympathy pjvery honor 
was rendered to the Bntish embassy , and as Burnes neared 
the capital, the favorite son of Dost Mahommed — that very 
son, who, four or five years later, expelled the British so igno- 
miniously’ from his countiy— came forward to meet the mission, 
and conduct it to his fatlier^s court. Mahommed Akbar was 
accompanied by a large retinue , and the procession which 
entered Kabul is said to liavo been highly imposing The 
Amir, indeed, had spared no pains to render it so , his anxiety 
to give a fitting welcome to the delegates of a fiiendly power 
was so great, that not satisfied with such official pomp as his 
own immediate resources could impart to the entrance of the 
British Mission, he requested the principal citizens of Kabul 
to aid him m welcoming the strangers. Nothing could have 
been more cordial than his reception of Burnes and his atten- 
dants. “ He received us most cordially,” writes Mohan Lai, 

and near ins own palace a beautiful garden surrounded with 

* the n^st comfortable apartments was allotted to us, aa our 
‘ place of residence ” 

The mission entered Kabul on the 20th of September, 1837 
On the following day, the Amir formally received the represen- 
tatives of the British Government, "with many expressions 

* of his high sense of the great honour conferred on him, in his 
‘ at lost having had the means of communioating with an officer 

* of the BntiSi Government”* Burnes submitted his creden- 

* Letter of Capt Burtxei to W H Haonaghten, Eiq 
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ti ils The letters weie opened by the Amir himself, and read 
by hi8 minister, Abdul Sami Khan They introduced Burnes 
to his highness solely is a commeicial messenger, but this 
flimsy eil wis soon dropped , it was evident from the fii st 
thit white\er might hwe been his instructions — whitever 
might hive been the pioximite, or latlicr the ostensible object 
of the mission, Buines hid ultciior designs md that he, in 
leibty, went to Kabul eithei is i spy oi political diplomatist 
He hid not been three days it Kibul, before he wiote to Mr 
Micmghten to say that he should take an eaily opportumty 
of lopoiting whit tiinspiied it the Amii’s court, and ten 
(Uys iftenvirdb, wo flna liim innouncing * the result of his 
inquiiies on the subject of Bcibiin influence in Kibul, and the 
cxict powei which the Kuzzilbish, or Pci si in, party resident 
111 th lb city, hive ovGi tlie politics of Aflghinistin * Indeed, 
tliree months before, he had wiittcn to i private fiiend, 
* I cime to look after commeice, to supeimtoud suivcys ind 
eximine pisbes of mount ims, and hkewibC coitamly' to ae 
nUo affairs and judge of what to he done hereafter , bufr 
the hciciftei his alieidy unved ’ — This seeing into ifl^iiis, * 
this reporting what tnnspned it the Amii s court, ^ this 
wilting it length the lesult ol hia inquiiiea into the subject of 
Pei Sian influence, &c Ac, under covci of i purely commeicial 
inibbiou, — Ills ciedentiilb distinctly stitnig that he was sent “ to 
confci with Dobt Mahommed “ as to the best meins of ficili- 
titing coramorciil mtci course between Afighaniaton and 
India,* — is not il together \ery unlike pliynig the pait of a 
spy* 

On tbo 24th of September Burnes was invited to a private 
confeience with Dost Mahommed It took plice m ‘‘the 
intenoi of the llaiem* of the Balli-Uis^ai — Akbar Khin 
ilone being ])rcbeiit Dinner wia seived , ind “the intei- 
view Iistecf till midnight * Iho Dobt libtened attentively to ill 
that Burnes adv meed rehttve to the nivigitiou of the Iiidu^ 
ind the tiadc of Aflghamstan, but replied, th it his icsourccs 
weie so crippled by lus vvii with the Sikhc>, that he waa com- 
pelled to idopt meisures mjuiious to commerce, foi the mere 
purpose of i Ubing revenue He '»poke with much w irmth ot 
the lobS of Peshiwnr, which, he illeged, hid been wiested from 
him, whilbt he wis engaged m war with Shah Sujah Burnes 
replied with a numbei of cut-and-diy sentences about the 
abdity and resources of Runjit bmgh — to all of which the 

* On the 4th October Barncii ti rote « long polUuMt letter to Nftcnaghten , and 
on tie following cUj, one in nhich he blii^htly touched on coi imercial topiof, but 
boon ruahed headlong into politic* 

£ 
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Amir cheerfully assented , and acknowledged, at the same time, 
that he was not strong enough to oopo with so powerful an 
adversary “ Instead of renewing the conflict,” he said, “ it 
would be a source of real gratification if the British Govern- 
ment would counsel me how to act none of our othet neighbors 
can avail mo , and m return I would pledge myself to forward 
its commcrcid ijnd its pobtical views.” Bumes repbed that he 
heard with pleasure this acknowledgement , and assured him 
that the British Government would exert itself to secure peace 
between the Punjab and Aflghanistan, adding that although he 
could not hold out any promise of mterferonce for the restora- 
tion of Peshawur, which had been won and preserved by the 
sword, he believed that the “ Mahara^ali intended to make some 
change in its management, but that it sprung from himself not 
from the British Government ” The Anur showed great 
anxiety to bo mode acquainted with the precise character of 
these contemplated arrangements , but all that Burnes could 
otxer was a conjecture that the Maharajah might be induced to 
jrestorc the country, under certain rcstnctions, to Sultan Mahom- 
med Khan and his brothers, to whom, and not to the Dost, it bad 
formerly belonged 

On the evening of the 4th of October, Bumes was again 
invited to the BaSa-Bhssar, the Amir having m the mean tune 
WEuted upon him m his own quaiters At this second con- 
ference in the palace, the Nawab Jubbar Khan, the Dost’s 
brother was present On this occasion, to the surpnsc of the 
Bntish envoy, tlio Amir earned lus moderation and humility 
to an excess, which might almost have aroused suspicion Ilo 
declared that if the representative of Great Britain recom- 
mended him to do so, ho would express to Runjifc Smgh lus 
C()iitntion for the past, and ask forgiveness , and that if the 
ISltiliamjah " would consent to give up Peshawur to him, he 
would hold it tnbutary to Lahore, send the requisite presents 
of horses and nco , and in all things consider himself, m that 
pdrt of his dominions, as holding under Lahore ” Upon this 
Burner suggested that such on arrangement would be deetruc- 
tno to the hopes of Sultan Mahommed, who ought to be 
renrarded with compassion, and asked whether it would not 
bo** equally advantageous to the reputation of the Dost that 
Peshawur should bo restored to hi brother To this the 
Amir rephed that the country might as well be in the hands 
of the Sikhs os in those of Sultan Mahommed, who, indeed, 
was his enemy, os it would never be bcheved that Buniit 
Singh had withdrawn from the countries westward of tie 
Indus , — ^little more passed at this meeting Bumes retired to 
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speculate upon tlie conduct of the Dost and write letters to 
Mr Macnaghten, at that tunc, pobtical Secretary to the 
Goverment of India. 

In the mean while the attention of the mission was directed 
to the state of affairs at Kandahar The chief of that place, 
Mohan dil Khan, had not only declared his wiUmgness to 
embrace the Persian alliance, but hod detenmned on sending 
Ills second son, with the Persian Agent, to Persia, as the 
bearer of presents to the Shah and the Russian embassy 
Against this course of procedure Dost Mahommed had pro- 
tested. “ Oh^ my brother,” he wrote, “ if you will do these 
things without my concurrence, what will tho world say to 
it ?” There can be no doubt of the Dost’s sincerity Indeed, 
it was tho conviction that the Kabul chief was entering with 
Ills whole soul into the British alliance, to the exclusion, as 
it was believed, of the Kandahar Sirdars, that drove the latter 
to strengthen themselves with Persia. Bumes himself had ^o 
doubt that the Dost was at that time, acting a straightforward 
part. On the Slst ho wrote, that another conference had taken* 

Y lacc on the 24th, and that what passed on that occasion ** set 
)ost Mahommed's conduct in a light that must prove, as I 
believe, very gratifying to Government ” IIo tlien stated, 
that, on expressmg the regret, >\hich be felt on being mode 
acquainted with tho misguided conduct of the Kandahar sir- 
dars, tho Dost had declared that if such conduct was distressing 
to the Bntish minister, it was much more distressing to him , 
that he himself repented of Iiaving ever listened to the over- 
tures of Persia, that ho would t^e care publicly to mani- 
fest his desire to strengthen his relations with the British 
Government, and do every thing in his power to induce his 
Kandahar brothers to adopt a wiser course of policy Bumes 
3 cplied that he was delighted to hear the expression of such 
hoiitiments , but distinctly stated “ that neither ho nor his 
brothors weie to found Lopes of receiving aid from the Bnti^k 
Government” — that so long as they conducted themselves with 
propriety they might rely upon the sympathy of the British 
Government, but uiat they must, by no means, expect to derive 
onytbmg more substantial from tho alliance * Bumes, who 

* And on tlie 80th of Dcoomber, 13urncfl, mth reference to thu prontued ujm 
path^p VI ote, m the following words to Mr Macnagbton The passage not 
published m Uie official correspondence It was tboagbt jcttor to suppress it,— 

The present position of the British Goveinmcnt at this capital appeals to mo 
a most gratifying proof of the estimation in which it is licld by an AlTghan nation. 
* Russia has come forward with offers which arc certainly substanlul FersU 
* has been lavish in her promises, and Bokhara and other sutes have not bwii 
• backward , yet in all that has passed, or u dail} tianspiiiug the ChuJ of KabtU 
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had come to Kabul, as a commercial agent, was without any 
pohtioal instructions. He could promise nothing The most 
that he could do was to ^nte, and to await patiently the 
receipt of letters from Hinddstan 

And, in due course, letters were received at Kabul There 
18 in the published ** correspondence relating to Affghams- 
tan,” a wretchedly garbled letter, from Cap tarn Bumes to 
Mr Macnnghtcn, dated January 26, 1838, which, even as it 
stands in the authonaed Blue Book, is an interesting and impoi> 
tant document, but which, in its true, unmutilated form, throws 
a flood of light on the true history of the transactions between 
Dost Mnhoiumcd and the British agent. Befoie this, Vickovich 
had appeared on the political stage ' We are in a mess here, 
■wrote Bumes, in a private letter, on the 9th of January 
** Herat 18 besieged and may full, and the Emperor of Kussia 

* has sent on envoy to Kabul to offer Dost Mahommed Kh m 
‘ money to fight Kunjit bingh 1 1 M I I could not believe my 
‘ eyes or cars, but Captain VickoMch, for that is the agent’s 
** name, arrived licic with a blazing letter three feet long, and 
‘ sent immediately to pay his respects to myself — I of course 

* received him and asked him to dinner This is not tliebest of it 

* The Amir came over to mo sharp, and offered to do as I like, 

* kick him out or anything;, but I stood too much m fear of 
‘ Vattel to do nny such thing, and since he was so friendly 

* to us, said 1, give me the letters the agent luia brought, all 

* of which he surrendered sharp, and 1 sent an express at once 
^ to my Lord A , with a confidential letter to the Governor- 

* General himself, bidding him look what his predecessors had 
^ brought upon him, and telling him that after this, I knew 
‘ not what might hnp|ien, and it was now a ncck-and-neck race 
‘ between Kusaia aud us.” The letters of wluch Vickovich 
was the hearer, hko those brought by Burncs, were puiely 
of a commercial tendency They were written in tlio liussiaii 
an^ the Persian languages, the latter of which was translated 
by Mohan Lai, w ho gi\ cs in a few lines the substance of the 
more ilnportaut one, the letter from the emperor* The 

declarer Hiai keprtfera ihe sympailiy and friendly offices of the Brittah to all 

* these e, alluring they may seem from Persia or from the Emperor 

nhiclt certainlj places his gc od sense in a light more than prominent and in my 

* humble judgment nrovea that bv an earlier attention to thcbe conntnes ne might 
have Fsosped the whole of these Intiigucs, and held long since a stable influence m 

* K^bul 

• Mohan Lai says very shrewdly— it is one of the best passages in his book, ** I 

* ha\e heaid many people in their talking say, that if the letter of the emperor 

* touched upon no other points but those of trade, there was no necessity for tulng 
< such alarm at lU appearance in Kabul and that it was ex»gerated In importance, 
« as It appeared to be felt by the Indian government* Though 1 do not boast of 
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authenticity of this letter has been q^estionecL Masson 
declares that it was a forgery — seal and all, alleging, m 
proof, that it bore no signature To this Mohan L J replies 
that the absence of the royal signature is a proof rather of the 
genuine than the counterfeit character of the document “ On 
‘ the contrary,” he says, “ accordmg to Asiatic usage these are 
‘ the very reasons for confiding in the veracity of the letter 
* In all countries of despotic government, as Affghanistan, 
‘ Turkistan and Persia, and their neighbour the Bussians, 
‘ letters are forwarded under the seal ana not under the signa- 
‘ ture ” If Mohan Lai wishes us to believe that N icholas 
never attaches his signature to a letter, we must express our 
very positive mciedulity , but we agree with him, in thinking, 
that, under the circumstances of the case, lie would have been 
moic inclined to omit, than to attach, the signature TJie fact 
IS that the letter was one to be acknowledged, or repudi ited 
as most convement , it was intended to satisfy Dost iVlaho^- 
med, on one hand, and to be suspected by tlic European allies 
of Kussia, upon the other That it came from the Cabinet of 
bt Petersburg we think there is little room to doubt 

The letter from Bunics, of the 26th of January, to which 
we have alluded above, and which we now have before us in 
an un garbled state, contains a full account of aa important 
confeience between the Amir and the British Agent, held 
after the receipt, by the latter, of instructions from the Go\er- 
nor-GeneraL* At this meeting Burnes communicated to Dost 
Mahommed the sentiments of the Governor-General — a fact, 
the record of which has been been erased from the published 
letter — and recommended the Amir, in accordance with the 
opinions expressed by Lord Auckland, to wn\e hia own claims 
to Pesliawur, and be content with such airangomcnta ns llunjit 
Singh might be inclined to enter into with Sfiltan Mahommed. 
To tliM tlic Dost replied that he bore no enmity to his brother, 
though his brother was full of rancoui against nun, and woi^ 

* being well Tertrd In tbo histones of India written by tilented Enfthsif nnthor* 

' but from what I hdve learned fiom them I conic to the tonilubion th it the ^sguis 

* ed noid or appellation to politics is coinnierci , niid tint itinmcice i» the only 

* thing which expands the Mens and polity of temtoiidl aggrandisement A smart 
back handed blow this, struck at his onn ma^tcib 

* An attempt in tho published Bine-Book na^ ni’ido to conceal the fact of tho 
receipt of thene letters and to moke it appear that Bnmes acted entirely upon his 
own respon ibility Ihe genuine letter commenced n u thi follnning nords, * I 
hare now the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yom (the Political Seoietarys) 
letters of the 25th of NoTember and second of December last which reached me 
about the same time and conveyed the Mews of the right honorable the Governor 
General regarding the oTerttues made bv Dost Mahommed, Ar Ac. ' In the pub 
hshed version the letter oommencei with tne word, regarding. 
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gladly compofis his destruction, that with Sdltan Mahom 
med at Peshawur ho would not be safe for a day , and 
that he would rather see it directly in the hands of the 
Sikhs, than in the hands of an enoiny ever ready to intnrae 
with the Sikhs for his overthrow “Peshawur,” said ne, 
“has been conquered by the Sikhs, it belong to them, 
they may givo it to whomsoever they please, if to Sdltan 
Mahommed Khan, tlicy place it in the hands of one, who is 
bent on injuring me , and I cannot therefore acknowledge 
any dcgico of gratitude for your interference, or take upon 
myself to render services in return,” — and then follow these 
mollifying sentences, which it was a gross injustice to Dost 
Mahommed to omit from the publiohed letter, “ I admit” (said 
the Amir) “ that it will be nighly benehcisd in many ways to 
SCO the Sikhs once more eastward of the Indus, but 1 stdl 
can dispense with none of my troops or relax in my prccau 
ticjsary measures, as equal if not greater anxieties will attach 
to me — I have unbosomed myself to you, and laid bare, 
without any suppression, my difhculties. I shall bear in 
lively remembrance the intended good offices of the British 
Go^ernmcnt, and I shall deplore that my interest did not 
permit mo to accept that wmoh was tendered in a spuit so 
friendly, but which to mo and my advisers has only seemed 
hastening my rum To KunjU bmgh your interference is 
beneficial as he finds himself involved in serious difficulties 
by the ^losscssion of Peshawur, and he is too glad of your 
good offices to escape from a place which is a burthen to his 
finances, but by that escape a debt of gratitude is cxactible 
from him and not from me , and if your government will 
look into this mittcr, they will soon di^scovei my opinions to 
be far from groundless, and my conclusions the only safe 
jK)liey I can pursue” The Dost luviug ceased to ''peak, 
tlubbar Khm followed, pioiiosing a compromise lie sug- 

K sted that it miglit be found ad visible to deliver ovci 
jbhawur conjointly to the Amir and Sultan Maliommed, — 
Runjit^bmgh receiving fuiu the two chicfb tlie value which 
he might fix as tlic terms of surrender i he Dost observed 

that such an arrangement* w ould remove his fears, and that 


• Bornn eomroentmg on tlio Niwaba propo«Al obsci%c% “ Tlio ob6t'l^4tlon4 

* coming from tbo Miwab Jubbar Khan are the more nmukablo ainte hf is 
dcioted to hib brotlier, Saitin Mahommed Khan, and ifiould rojoiec to ace him 

* ri<«tared to Feahawur They const i|aent]y earned nith me a con notion that the 
Aniii a feira arc nut groundlcas and that they aill deserte all due oonsideiation 

* bcioic Government enteied upon any meatnres for attaching tlua chief to it a 

* mtcrcat* This passage was, of course, suppressed. 
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if ho appointed J ubbar Khan to roprcaont him at Peshawar 
ho would be sure of on equitable adjustment of affairs. To 
this Burnes replied in general tcrma» that the iMthdrawal ot 
the Sikhs to the eastward of the Indus would bo a vast 
benefit to the Affghan nation , and asked Dost ^lahommcd 
whether ho would rather see the Sikhs or Shi tan Mahomincd 
in Peshawur The Amir rejilicd that the question put m 
plain words, was a startlm" one , but he asked in return, if 
that could be considered beneficial to the Affghan nation 
which was especially injunous to him who possessed the 
1 irgest share of sovereignty in Affi^hanistan lie then 
observed, m evidence of tbo truth of his nsseitions relative 
to the dangers to winch ho was exposed from the supremacy 
ot Sultan Mahommed at Peshawur, “ S61tan Mahomuicd 
Khan h-is just sent an agent to the cx-kmg at Liidianah 
(Shah Sujah) to offer Ins services to combine against mo and 
to secure my brothers at Kandahar, in support of tins coalj- 
tion” — " what security,” asked the Amir, am I to receive 
‘ against a recurronce of such practices lie then continued, 
as for the cx-kmg himself, I fear hun not , he has been too 
^ often worsted to make head, unless he has aid from tho 
‘ British Government, which I am now pietty certain ho \\i\i 
‘ never receive If my brother at Pcshawui, however, undei 
‘ a promise of being made liis minister, and assisted with Sikh 
‘ agents and money, appears in the field, I may find that in 
' expressing my satisfaction at hia restoration to Peshawur, I 
‘ have been placing a snake in my bosom — and I may then, 
‘ when too late, lament that I did not let the Sikhs do then 
‘ worst, instead of rejdacing them by another description of 
‘ enemies.” All this was carefully eiascd from tho letter, 
before it was allowed to form a part of the published Blue- 
book , and the following just observations of Captain B nines 
bhared no better fate " It has appeared to me that they” (the 
opinions and views of the ruler of Kabul) "call for rnncl^ 
deliberation It will be seen that the chief is not bent on 
possessmg Pcahawur, or on gratifying an enmity towards his 
brothers, but simply pursuing the worldly maxim of securing 
himself from injury , the arguments, which he has adduced 
seem deserving of every consideration and the more so, when 
an avowed partisan of Sfiltan Mahommed docs not deny 
the justice of the Amir’s objection,” and further on, our 
agent observes (we omit many suppressed passages, which if 
we were writing a memoir of Alexander Bumes we should be 
bound to insert), " since amving here, I have seen an agent 
* of Persia with allunng promises, after penetrating os for os 
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* Kandahar, compelled to quit the country because no one 

* line sent to invite him to Kabul Following him, an agent 

* of Bussia with letters highly complimentary and promises 

* more than substantial, has experienced no more civility than 

* 18 duo by the laws of hospitality and nations. It may be 

* urged by some that the offers of one or both were fallacious, 

* but such a dictum is ceitaiuly premature , the Amir of Kabul 
‘ has sought no aid in his arguments from such offers, but 
‘ declared tint his interests are Bound up in an alliance with the 
‘ British Government, which he never will desert as long as 

* there is a hope of securing one ” There is much more in 
a similar stuun — much more cincellcd from the published 
corresiiondence — which we are compelled from such an article 
ns this reluctantly to omit. The system of gnrbbng the 
official correspondence of public men. — sending the letters 
of a statesman or diplomitist into the world mutilated, 
emasculated — the veiy pith and substance of them cut out 
by the unsparing hand of the state-anatomist — can not be 
too severely repiehended The dishonesty, by which lie 
upon lie, a ccntuiy of lies, is ])almcd upon the world, has 
not one redeeming feature If public men are, without 
reprehension, to be permitted to lie in the face of nations 
— wilfully, elaborately, and maliciously to bear false witness 
against their neighbours, what hope is there for piivito 
veracity ^ In the case before ua the sitppressio veri is virtu- 
ally the asserifo fuhu The character of Dost Mahommed 
lias been lied away, the character of Burncs has been Led 
away Botli, by tlio mutilation of the concspondence of the 
latter, hive been fearfully misrepresented — both have been 
set forth as doing i\hat tliey did not, and omitting to do what 
they did AVe cire not whose knife — whose hand did the work 
of mutilation AA’'e deal with principles, not with persons, 
— and have no party ends to serve The cause of truth must 

upheld Official documents are the sheet-anohois of his- 
toiians — the last courts of appeal to which the public resort 
If these documents are tampered with — if they are made to 
declare historical figments, the giave of truth is dug and there 
IS seldom a resurrection It is not always that an afflicted 
parent is ready to step forward in behall of an injured child, 
and lay a memorial at the feet of Ins sovereign, exposing the 
cruelty by which an honorable man has been represented, in 
state documents, os doing that which was abhorrent to his 
nature. In most cases, the he goes down, unassailed, and 
often unsuspected to postenty , and in place of sober History 
we have a flond Bomance. 
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Bat BtiU, m spite of the declarations of Bumes that Dost 
Mahommed had Lttle to hope from the operations of the 
Bntish Goyernment m the east, the Bussiau mission made but 
little pr^ress at KabuL AUading to the negooiations oF oar 
agent, Vickoyich wrote some time afterwards, ** all this has 
occasioned Dost Mahommed Khan to conduct himself very 
coldly towards me, and then, as he daily converses with 
Bumes, from my arrival here to tlio 20th of February, I have 
hardly been two or three times m his presence ” The fact 
18 that the Kusaian mission was scurvily treated, up to this 
time, as wo are osaured on the concurrent testimony of the 
British and the Russian agents. But on the 2l8t of February, 
letters were received from the Govornor^General, stating in 
the most decisive language — that there was no intention to 
accede to the propositions of the Am r, regarding Peshawur — 
and then, but not till then, the conduct of Dost hlahommed 
underwent a change, and the Russian mission began to risc^in 
importance On the 2nd of March, Jubbar Khan visited 
Bumes, and a long discussion ensued relative to the intontiods 
of the Bntish Government, which Burncs again explicitly 
stated ! And on the following day, Abdul Ibami Khan waited 
upon him, and went over nearly the same ground He alleged 
Dost Mahommed “ had olten wntten to the Bntish Govern- 
ment about hiB affairs, and in return they replied to him about 
their own and recurred to the expectations which the Dost 
had formed of receiving aid ftorn the British and rendering 
service to them in return Bumoa attended to a message 
that had been sent to him, stating that the Amir would not 
wait longer than the vernal equinox m the hope of receiving 
British assistance, after which time he woiihl consider him^elt 
at liberty to listen to the overtures of any other power For 
this Abdul Sami Khan apologised , but repeated, in general 
terms, tlie demands of the Dost, and the expectations he had 
formed ot coming to a friendly understanding with the Bnti^ 
On the 4th, the Nawab Jubbar Khan again waited on 
Bumes. 1 he discussion which ensued, was much the same 
os that of the preceding day, with the exception of something 
very much like a proposition from tlie Nawab to betray liis 
brother , but on the 6th he again appeared with a string of 
specifio demands, dictated by me Amir These consisted of 
a promise to protect Kabul and Kandahar from Persia , of the 
surrender of Peshawur by Runjit feingli , of the interference 
of our Government to protect, at that city, those who might 
return to it from Kabul, supposing it to be restored to Sultan 
Mahommed Khan , with several other proposals.” Upon this 

Q 
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Barnes with an expression of astonishment, declared that, on 
the part of the Bntish Oovemment, he could accede to none 
of these propositions, and added that as he saw no hope 
of a satisiWory adjustment, he should request his dismissaL 
“ The Nawab,” said Bumes, “ left me in sorrow ” 

Upon his departure, the Bntish agent sate doi^n, and drew 
up a formal letter to the Amir, requestiug leave to depart for 
Hindustan In spite of what had taken place, the letter some- 
what startled the Amfr, who summoned a meetinsuf his pnncipol 
advisers, “ which lasted till past midnight The conference 
was resumed, on the following morning , and about mid-day 
Mfrza Sami Khan waited on Bumes and invited him to attend 
the Amfr in the Balia Hissar The Dost was even more 
gracious and fncndly than usual, he expressed his regret that 
the Governor-General had shewn so httle inclination to meet 
his wishes, but added that he did not even then despair of 
foiming an alliance advantageous both to England and Afgha- 
nistan A long argument then ensued — but it led to nothing 
The old ground was travelled over, again and again Bumes 
asked for everything be could , but promised nothing, for he 
had no power to make any concessions, and the meeting, 
though it ended amicably, was productive of no good results. 
Bumes took his departure from the Balia Hissar He might 
as well have departed from Kabul 

On the 2l8t of March, the Amir wrote a friendly letter 
to Lord Auckland, imploring him, m language almost of humi- 


* It u probftblf of tbii meeting or one shortly preceding it of which Oeneral 
Harlsn, who has not much more regard for dates than Mohan Lai, apeaka in the 
following paaaage WeniaBt premiae that Harlan had ^ this time quitted Run 
jlt Singli a aenice and taken the ahilling Oom Doat Mahoramed **The 
dorament (Lord Auckland a ultimatum) was handed to me amongst others I satis 
fled mjsel^ bj the Governor General a signature, of its anthentidtj, aurrejing the 
oontenu with extreme aurpnae and disappointment Doat Mahommed waa morti 
fled, but not temfled The Governor General a ultimatum was 

banded round and an embarratsing ailenee endued A few nunutea elapaed when 
Ab^l Samt Khan recalled the party from abatracUon He proclaimed that the 
Govemor>General a ultimatum kft no other alternative than the diamiaaion of the 
English asent for the spirit of the Kuieilbashf party waa supercihoua and nnyield 
mg though full of duplicity Nieb Mahommed Amir Khan Akbdnd Zadah 

openly opposed the Korulbash party and urged many weighty arguments in favor 
or a piciho settlement of the Amir a relations with the Bntish Government which 
had now assumed a poaihon so inauapicioua he concluded hia oration with these 
words addressing the Amir • Thera is no other resource for you but to introduce 
Mr Harlan m the negociabons with Mr Bumes and he, through hia own fkcilitiea 
and wisdom, will arrange a treaty according to their European usage for the pamfle 
and advantageoua aetUement of your affairs and to this proposition the council 
unammotul^ assented The propoaiUon, it eppeara waa made to Bumee, but 
Borneo declined. Harlan eaya that he then wrote to the Bntish envoy offenng to 
negomate upon hia own terma , bat Bomts sent •* a reply personify fhendly 
but • evincing a dafloency of knowledge of first pnneiples eonoermng the rights 
ef independent powers, m pobtieal negoeiaUons ' Bomea says nothing ateut 
this m his oflleial lettera It » not difficult to ptrceiTa why 
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llty, to remedy the gnevances of the Affghans,” to giro 
them a httle enoour^ement and power ” It was the last despair- 
ing effiirt of the Afi^han chief to oonoihate the good wul of 
the British Gbremment It foiled The Jiat had gone forth. 
The judgment a^nst him was not to be revered. Other 
meetings took place — bnt Bumes knew them to be mere 
formalities. He remamed at Kabul with no Jiope of brmging 
matters to a invorable issue , but because it was convement 
to remain He was awaiting the return from K£indt!iz of 
Dr Lord and Lieutenant Wood The month of March 
passed away and the ^eater part of April , but these officers 
did not rejoin the mission and Bumes determined to depart 
without them Accordmgly, on the 20th of Apnl, he turned 
his bock upon KabuL* 

The mission had failed What wonder? It could by no 
possibihtv have succeeded. If utter failure had been the 
^eat end sought to be accomplished by the mission the wlmle 
business could not have been more cunningly devised. Burnes 
asked every thing , and promised nothing lie was tied hand 
and foot , he hod no power to treat wim Dost Mahommed , 
all that he could do was to demand on one hand and refuse on 
the other He talked about the fhendship of the Bntish * 
Gk»vemment. Dost Mahommed asked for some proof of it , 
and no proof was forthcoming The wonder is not that the 
Amir at last listened to the overtures of others , but that he 
did not seek other assistance before no better proof of his 
earnest desire to cement an alliance with the British Govern- 
ment need bo sought for than that involved m the fact of hia 
extreme reluctance to abandon all hope of assistance from the 
Bntish and to tom his eyes in another direction It was not 
until he was dnven to despair by resolute refusals from the 
quarter whence he looked for aid, that he accepted the offers 
so freely made to him by other states and set the seal upon his 
own destruction “ Our Government,” said Bumes, “ would 

* do nothing , but the Secretair of the Russian legation caflie 

* with the most direct offeih of assistance and monej^ and as 
^ I had no power to counteract him by a similar offer, and got 

* wiggod for talking of it at a time when it would have been 
' merely a dead letter to Afighanistan was under our pro- 

* tection, I was obliged of course to give in.” What better 

* Ur Uaaaoa laji, that before ita departare the miuion had fallen mto eon 
tempt and that the aaaauination of Bomea waa talked of } he explama too what, 
aoM^ng to hu account, were the real oauaea of Barnea departure without hie 
oompaaioaa— but it doea not eome within our pronnoe to inveatigate, in thia artide, 
Uauon s ohargen agauut the mrof 
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result Lord Auckland could have anbcipated, it is hard to saj 
If the failure of the mission astonished him, he must have 
been the most sanguine of men 
But we are not about to consider the conduct of the 
Governor-General of Indio, but that of the rulpr of KnbuL 
We have endeavored to state with the utmost fairness the 
principal circunqstancca attending the failure of the Bntish 
mission, under Captain Burncs, and we cannot, upon a deli- 
berate review of all these circumstances, come to a conclusion 
that there was any thing unreasonable — any thing that can 
fairly be interpreted into an indication of hostile feeling — m 
the conduct of Dost ^lahoinmed That, from the very first, 
he was disippomted, there is no doubt He had formed exag- 
gerated ideas of the generosity and munificence of the 
British Government m the Last, and, doubtless, expected 
^eat things from the contemplated alliance The mission 
n^ scarcely been a day m Kibul, when the feelings of the 
Amir were shocked — the exuberance of bis hopes somewhat 
straitened — and his dignity greatly ofiended, by the paltry 
character of the presents of which Burnes was the bearer 
No one ignorant of the childish eagerness with which onental 
princes examine the ceremonial gifts presented to them by 
foreign potentates, and the importance which they attach to 
the value of these presents as ludicatiODs of a greater or less 
degree of friendship and respect ou the part of the donor, con 
appreciate the mortification of Dost Mahommed, on discover- 
ing that the Bntish Government, of whose immense resources 
and boundless liborabty ho had so exalted a notion, had sent 
him nothing but a few trumpery toys Burnes had been 
directed to “ procure from Bombay such articles ns would be 
required to be given m presents to the different chiefs ” And 
It had been characteristically added, — ‘‘ They ought not to be 
of a costly nature , but should be chosen particularly with a 
view to exhibit the superiority of Bntish manufactures ” 
Accordingly the envoy hod piovidcd himself with a pistol aud 
a teIeB(^pe for Dost Mahommed, and a few trifles for the 
inmates of the Zenana, such as pins, needles, and play-thmgs * 

* Horltn s aceoant of the rroeptioa of these preBenti ie at least amusing, and we 
■ee no reason to question itsTeraoity — when tbe English Agent,*' he writes, who 
visited Kabul in produced his presents for the Ai^ s haram (a breach 

of etiquette moat inexouaahle in anj one pretending to a knowledge of onental 
customs) thej were distributed hy the SulUnah mother, and it may be readQj 
eoneelTed that a more onerous duty could not have been imposed upon her ladjship, 
although the valoe of these donations was Inoonsiderable and adapted onlj to the 
bWolons tastM of sayagea, or the wretched fandei of rude infatuated Afirieana. 
They censiated of pins, needles, sousors, pen kniTes, silk handkarohlefii, toys, 
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Presents, far costber than these, had been forw irded to Shah 
Sdjah, when the mission under Mountetuart Uphinstono bad 
set out for Afihhanistan The Amir was disappointed He 
thonght that the niggardliness of the British Government, 
in this instance, poi tended no good , nor was he mistaken He 
soon found that the intention to give httle was manifest m 
all the proceeding of the mibbion 

It IS said that the Amir Obked more than could ren<onabIy 
be granted — that he had no right to look for the restoration of 
Pesliawur, as tlmt tract of country, on tlie dismembermont 
of the Hourani Empire, had fallen to the share of bdltan 
Mahommed Is is very true that the country had once belonged 
to Shlton Mahommed — but nevertheless, the Amir’b arguments 
were perfectly unanswerable No one who has read the early 
portion of this article will doubt, for a moment, that Dost \la- 
noramed had nothing to expect from ihii fneruLkip ot his brotlier 
Shi tan Mahommed had shown by a long course of trcachei^ 
tliat he was prepared at any moment to betray tlio Ainir* 
To have cstablibhed him at Pe&hawur would Jiave been to. 
have pa\ed the way, for the march of Runjit Singh’s army 
to lOiDul So thought Dost Mahommed Better to submit 
quietly to the unassisted enmity of the Maharajih, tlmn to 
have an insidious enemy on the frontier, by whoso agency 

watcher mamcal snuffboxes &c, all of nrliirh verc received vrilh inexprettibla 
Surprise and the f ehag followed by \ sense of disgust, intenuinitled mth monifioi 
tion and diiappomtment AuticipHtions i long time e iteri untd founded on the fact 
tint Dubt Mahommed had eonditumalljf solicited the advent of a British Agent at 
K-ibul and sustained bv the Amir a cnpiditj kept their expeotauons ali\e niththa 
hope of a golden subiid) His highnebs «as honored with a pair of pistols and a 
■D} glass as though the Go\crnor (rcncial would haxe suggested to the Amfr an 
allegory of the conservative and offinsivc s)mbolb of good Governiaont ' Dost 
Mshemmed e\c]>iinied with a ** pitb, as he threw them down before 1 im and averted 
his face Behold ' I hate feasted and honoured this 1 iringhee to the extent of 

* six thousand rupees, andhaie now a lot of pins and needles 4.nd sundiy potty to)s 

* to show for jny lull} and agaiu — tfae distribution of the Lnglish trifles almost 
caused an insurrection among the inmates of the h irem Agn 1 ij thought her 
children entitled to choose befnie all the others, but inthisfiucy het highness w is 
n )t giatihed and the disappointment gave nst to manv expressions of aspentr 
against the ruling power in her Harem Uer httle boj got hold of a musical 
called an accordion As a matter of course he soon manigcd to put it out of 
order and her highness supposing m common with all Asuttes, thit a Miiutian 
IS capable of every science sent tome with a request to repair it 1 regretted the 
task exceeded my abilities in mechauics I learnt fiom this sourer the child of the 
princess royal, thendicule and disgust, which the English diplomacy and munificence 
excited in the minds of the ladies was general in the Amir • family and did more 
to lessen the Agent s ascendsnev at the Court of Kabul than can easily be imagined 
by those who are unaoquaintea with the potency of back-stur influence m an 
Oriental Court ' There may be some exaggeration in all thia^but we do not doubt 
that it la lubatantially true 

* Bnmea apoke of Sdltan Mahommed as *' a Tery good mas, but incapable of 
acting for humelf,** and even alluded to his elevation to the omebbip of Kabul 
af ona oourae which might be punued by the Brltiah Oovenunnit, on the mptnre 
with Dost Mahommed vary good man,'* indeed I 
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Rnnjft Singh might have accomphshed that which he could 
not have achieved alone. It was mockery to talk to the Amir 
about StUtan Mahommed* He Imd nothiim to look for from 
that quarter, but the blackest perfidy — the most unrelenting 
hostihty As to the claims of Sdltau Ms^omined, the S61taa 
had sacnfied them by his own misconduct Hod he been true 
to his brother^ had he been true to himself, he might have 
retained possession of his pnncipality Treachery on the part 
of Shltan Mahommed, treachery on the part of Kunjit Singh, 
hod lost Feshawur to the Atfghans. It was the personal 
energy — the martial prowess of Dost Mahommed that had 
secur^ the supremacy of the Barukzyes in Affghonistan , 
and as S6ltan Mahommed Khan want^ the ability, or the 
honesty, to hold his own at Feshawur, it was but natural and 
fitting that the chief of the Barukzyes should endeavour to 
enter into arrangements better calculated to preserve the integ- 
irty of the Affghon frontier He desired m the first instance 
the absolute possession of Feshawur on his own account. He 
‘'subsequently consented to hold it in vassalage to Runjit Smgh 
Had the British Government undertaken to effect on amicaW 
arrangement between the Amir and the Maharajah (and such 
an arrangement might have been effected to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Dotli parties) there is no room to doubt that Dost 
Maliommed would have rejected all overtures from the west- 
ward and proved to us a firm and faithful ally But, instead 
of this, we offered him nothing but our sympathv , and Dost 
Mahommed, with all respect for the British Government, 
looked for something a little more substantial That hia 
conduct tliroughout the long negociations with Burnes was 
charactensed by an entire singleness of purpose and straight- 
forwardness of action we do not take upon ourselves to assert , 
hut we may with truth aver that il evinced somewhat less 
than the ordinary amount of Affghnn duplicity— somewhat lees, 
jindced, than the ordinary amount of diplomatic chicanery and 
deceit Singleness and straightforwardness do not fiourish 
in themcar neighbourhood either of eastern or western diplo- 
macy , and perhaps, it is not wise, on our own account, to 
look too closely into these matters We doubt whether any 
eastern potentate ever negotiated with greater smeenty and 
good faith than did Dost Mahommed upon this occasion , and 
n we can detect a flaw here and there, we ought not on that 
account to condemn the general conduct of the man, but, 
oonsidenng the school m which he had been educated, highly 
extol hiB freedom from the besetting vices of the country, 
when we see that hu errors were few when they might have 
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been legion The wonder is that he acted bo honorably — 
that he was so sincere^ so straightforward, so patient, and so 
moderate. He might have possessed all these quahties;, in 
much scantier measure, and yet have been a yerj respectable 
A%han 

Bumes went , and Viokovich, who had risen greatly in favor. 
Boon took hia departure for Herat, promising every thing that 
Dost Maliommea wanted — engaging to furnish money to the 
Bamkzye chiefs and undertaking to propitiate Bumft Singh 
The Bussian quitted Kabul, accompanied by Sirdar Mehir Dil 
Khan, (who, some time previously had arrived at Kabul with 
the object of winning over the Amir to the Persian alliance) 
and one Abd Khan, Barukzye, a confidential fnend of Dost 
Mabommed, and, on the present occasion, his representative 
It had been arranged that Azim Khan, the Dost’s son, accompa- 
nied by the minister, Sami Khan, should be despatched to the 
Shah , but this arrangement being set aside, m consequence 
the scruples of the Mirzo, Abd Khan was despatched m their 
place. There were now no half measures to bo pursued. Dost • 
Mabommed had fiung himself into the arms of Persia. 

Yickovich was received with all honour at Kandahar A 
treaty between the Barukzye brothers and the Shah was drawn 
up and signed by the latter The envoy sent it back to the 
birdars, saying*' Mahommed bhah has promised to give you tho 
possession of Herat, 1 sincerely tell you that you will also get 
Ghonon, on my account, from the bbah When Mahommed 
Omar Klian arrives here 1 will ask the bhah to quit Herat 
and I will remain hero with 12,000 troops, and, when you join, 
we will take Herat, which will afterwards be delivered to you,” 
— magnificent promises truly , and most refreshing to the souls 
of the Kandahar Sirdars. The letter was sent on to Dost 
Mahommed , but it did not fill the heart of the Amir with an 
equal measure of delight. The Kussian alliance was unpo- 
pular at Kabul It bad “ ruined him m tho eyes of all 
Mahommedans ” A cnsis, too, was at hand Intelligence hdd 
reached the capital to the efifect that not only was the friend- 
ship of the British Government irrecoverably lost , but that 
on expedition was about to be equipped in the Company’s 
donuDions with the avowed object of entenng Afi&haniran and 
placmg Shah Sfijah-fil-M(ilk on the throne, v^ich he had before 
endeavored to regain 

The mteUigence alarmed the Amir He was scarcely prepared 
for such a prompt manifestation of the displeasure of the Bntiah 
Government. He had not bebeved wt it would at once 
assume so practical and so temble a shape clearly now before 
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him rose up, in nil their dread proportions, the dangers which 
threatened hie political existence He saw at once that he had 

played the fool and erred exceedingly that a few thousand 
ducats from the Russians and the promise of a letter to 
Runjlt Singh, cro but tndes to wei^h against an evil of such 
magnitude os a British army of invasion But it was too late 
to repent — idle to revert, with self-reproach, to tlie post It 
was left for him now to provide for the future lie began at 
once to strengthen the Balia Hisaar and to repair the defences 
of Ghuzni ^loney was required to proido menus of resis- 
tance , to raise it, he increased the burthen of taxation, which 
already pressed severely upon the inhabitnntB of the Kohistan, 
and in so doing lost a further instalment of his now waning 
popularity 

Ample time was permitted to the Amfr to organise his jilans 
of resistance He, at least, was not startled by a sudden 
Mcuraion of hostile troops into his dominions With such 
formidable natural defences and abundant time to strengthen, 
to any extent, his artificial ones, he might have bidden defiance 
to the buddorye Prince, backed by the whole British 
army But one thing was wanting The nationality of the 
Aifgiians seemed to be almost extinct. There was no union 
among the Barukzyc brothers Tliere was scarcely a chief 
lu the countiy, who was not prepared to sell his biith- 
nght for a mess of pottage Dost Mahommed had, indeed, 
long ceased to look for any effectual support from tlie other 
sons of barfiaz Khan , ho now tni'^ted to his own It had, 
for some time, been his policy to supersede, as far as was 
possible, the influence of his brothers by putting forward his 
sons. Afzul Khan and Akbar Khan had done good service at 
iTamiiid* They had early evinced the possession of no small 
share of the military prowess and personal energy of their 
father To them and to ll^dcr Khan he now entrusted the 
^oinmand of Ins troops. It was a perilous game that he was 
Involved lu , but he did not despair 

From tlic dust of L6dianah rose Shah-Sfijah — the pension- 
ed exile — the hopeless fugitive — the man of many reverses, 
now suddenly to become a king, tlie signer of treaties, the 
favored ally of the British Governmout* In circumstances 

* M htn Lai stTR, UiAt Afxul Khan really did the work and Akbnr Khan claimed 
the credit. * Since that period (the hattle of JarniHd) he wntea the eldest 
son of the Amir, Mahommed AfSul Khan with other heroes of the fainilT,iB very 
mneh disheartened No feeling of trae regard has since existed between the fiather 
and these sons and Akbar Khan eontlBiica gaining tha strength and favor of the 
Amir*' He exalts Afrnl Khan in other passages and lowerd Mahommed Shan— 
bnt we can searcely regard Mohan Lai ea aa nnprejadieed witness 
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how changed — m character how nnchanged! Surrounded by 
an army of his own, which had sprung up as though by magic, 
supported by a bnlhant force of well-disoipluira European 
troops, and attended by a cluster of the most distinguished 
European diplomatists in India, the mendicant of yesterday 
re-entered his old dominions , and as the battle was to be fought 
for him, and not hy him, he was full of confidence and courage. 
It 18 no port of the task which we have set ourselves, todescruie 
the operations of the army of the Indus, or to discuss the 
pohcy of the expedition. In the month of July 1839, the 
Suddozye pnnce and the British army were before Ghuznf 
Hyder Khan commanded the Garrison AfiEul Khan, with 
hiB detachment, was m the neighbourhood. Akbar Khan had 
been despatched to contest the passage of the Ehybur with 
Timour Shah, and the Amir himself, had determmed, with 
his gunef, and his pnncipal supporters, to take up his position 
on the road between Qhuzni and Kabul and fimg himtjhlf 
upon the advancmg columns of the enemy, if they ever pen^ 
trated so iar into his country 

The fall of Ghuzni — a fortress hitherto deemed impregnable 
— astounded Dost Mahommed and his sons, and struck msmay 
into their souls. A&nl Khan, who was prepared to fall upon 
our troops had they been repul^d before Ghuzni, found, to hia 
wonderment, that the British colors hod been planted on the 
summit of ^e citadel , and whatever may be the amount of 
that ''sound judgment and laudable quahty of heroism,” of which 
Mohan Lai says he is so abundantly possessed, he out no very 
distmguished figure, upon the present occasion, but sought 
safety m flight. Abandomng his elephants and the whole of 
his camp equmage, which feU as booty mto the hands of Shah 
Shjah, the Pnnce fled towards Kabul His father greatly 
incensed, sent to order his immediate holt , and " peremptonly 
refused to received him.” * Dost Mahommed appears never to 
have forgiven this failure at a cntical time. • 

In litue more than four and twenty hours after the fall of 
Ghuzni, intelligence of the event reached the camp of tlTe Amur 
He at once assembled his chiefs, spoke of the defection of some 
of his people, expressed his apprehension that others were 
about to desert him, and declared his conviction that, without 
the aid of treachery, Ghazni could not have fldlen before the 
Fennghis. He then called i^n all present, who wavered in 
their loyalty, at once to withdraw from bis presence, that he 
might Know the extent of bis resources and not rely upon 
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tile epeoions irieiidBhip of men who would fmake him 
at a critical moment. All protested their fidelity A coun- 
cil was held and the result was, that the Nawab Jubbar 
Khan was despatched to the British camp,* to treat wildi 
Shah Stijah and hia allies. The Nawab mounted his 
horse and rode with unaccuatomed rapidity to Ghuzni. There 
he was well received botii by the Shah and the Bntish 
Mission But his exertions were utterljr frmtless. He ten- 
dered on the port of the Amir subnussion to the Suddozye 
prmce , but claimed, on part of the brother of Fnttch Ehan, 
the hereditary oiBfice of W uzfr, which hod been held so long 
and so ably by the Bamkzyes. The claim was at once rejected 
and the mockery of an “ honorable asylum” m the Bntish 
Dominions, offered in its stead Jubbar Khan spoke out 
plomly and bluntly, like an honest man His brother had 
no ambition to surrender liis freedom and become a pensioner 
o# tlie bounty of the British Government Had his cause 
been far more hopeless than it was. Dost Mabommed would 
have rather flung himself upon the British bayonets than 
upon the protection of the Fennghis, Jubbar Khan then 
frankly stating bis own determination to follow the fortunes 
of hiB brother, requested and received his dismissoL 

Tlie Nuwab returned to the Amir’s camp All hope of nego- 
ciation was now at an end, and Dost Mahommed, witn resolution 
worthy of a bettor fate, marched out to dispute the progress 
of the mvaders. At the head of an army, in which the see% of 
dissolution had already been sown, he moved down upon 
Urghundu There ho drew up his troops and parked hia 
guns , but it was not on this ^und that he had determined 
to give the Fennghi battle. Ilie lost stand was to have been 
made at Maidan, on the Kabul nver — a spot, the natural 
advantages of which would have been greatly m his fa^ or But 
the battle was never fought. At Uighundi it became too 
xm^mfeat that there was treachery in his camp. The venal 
Kuzzilboshes were fast desertpig bis standard. There was 
scarcely a true man left m his ranks. Hadji Khan ^akur, 
on whom he had placed great reliance had gone over to the 
enemy, and others were tost following hia example. This 
was the cnsis of his fate He looked around him and saw 
only perfidy on the right hand and on the left. He felt equal to 
the occasion^ but thus deserted, what could he do ? Never had 
the nobility of his nature dione forth more truly and more lus- 

* Whether thii step wu taken by Doet Mahommed on h1i own aceonnt, or 
whether it waa recommended or agreed to by hie principal partisane* doca not ftrj 
eleariy appear 
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trously la the hour of adyersitv, when ell were false he was 
true to his own manhood. Into toe nudst of his own perfidious 
troops he rode, with the Koran in his hand , and th^e called 
upon his followers, in the names of God and the Prophet, not 
to forget that they were true Mahommedans — not to disgrace 
their names and to dishonor their religion, by rushing mto the 
arms of one who had fiUed the country with infidels and bios*- 
phemers. He besought them to make one stand, like brave 
men and true beUevers , to rally round the standard of tho 
commander of the fiuthful , to beat bock tho invading Fer- 
inghis or die in tho glorious attempt. He then reminded 
them of his own claims on their fidelity — You have eaten 
my salt,’’ he said, these thirteen years If, as is too plam, you 
are resolved to seek a new master, grant me but one favor in 
reqmtal for that long penod of maintenance and kindness — 
enable me to die with honour Stand by the brother of FutteK 
Khan, whilst he executes one last charge against tho cavalry f f 
these Fermghi dogs , in that onset he wifi fall , then go and 
make your own terms with bhah Sdjah.”* The noble spirit-' 
Btimng appeal was vainly uttered, few responded to it. There 
was scarcely a true heart left With despairing eyes he looked 
around npon his recreant followers. He saw that there was no 
hope of winnmg them back to their old idlegiance , he felt that 
he was surrounded by traitors and cowards, who wore willing 
to abandon him to his fate It was idle to struggle against hia 
destiny, the first bitter pang was over, be reassumod his 
serenity of demeanour, and addressmg himself to the Kuzzil- 
bashes, formally gave them their discharge He then dis- 
missed all who were inclmed to purchase safety by tendering 
allegiance to the bhah , and with a small handful of followers, 
leavmg his guns still m position, turned his horse’s head towards 
the regions of the Hmdd Kfish f 

It was on evening of the 2d of August, that he commenced 

• • 

* Hatelook* 

t The gone were found m position when the Biituh troops reached ^rohon 
di * Onward* laja Captain HaTPlork* *' moved tho force and an hoar hud not 
elapsed aince the day broke when it cjjnefull upon the abandoned ordinance of 
the fallen Barukaye Twenty two pieces of various calibre but generally aood 
guns* on field oarriages* superior to those generally seen in the anries of Adatie 
princes were parked in a circle in the Amtrfs late position Two more were placed 
in battery* in the tillage of TJrghundf* at the foot of the Hills The rente 

by which we had advanced* waa flanked by a deep impraehoable ravine, on >rhich 
the Aflyhaa left would have reated* there their artulery had been parked and 
would probably from this pomt have awrot the open plsui, and searohea the namiw 
deflla which we would have debonehed npon ulieir front was open for the 
exertums of a bold and aohra eavalry* and here the Amir might at least hava died 
with honoor But all thu u mere speoolation It now appears that the Amtr 
had no mtentioa of making a stand at Urghnndf 
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his flight. A party firom the Bntiah camp, oommanded by 
Captam Outram and officered by a little band of dashing 
•oldieris and bold nden, was soon in rapid pnrsnit. Ha^ 
Khan Khakur, the apo^te chief rode with them. He had 
undertaken to betray his master The rest is well known 
The treachery, which we had purchased, for so many pieces 
of gold, was retnbutively turned against us. We reaped, 
as we had sown , and Host Mahommod escaped Host Ma- 
hommed crossed the Hmdd-Kiish, and for a while forture 
seemed to favor him The WuUi of Khliim, who, a httle 
tune before, had been at war with the Amir, now forgot 
all old ammoBities, and received the fugitive monarch with 
fnendshm and hospitality To counteract this movement 
in the Usbeg country, a detachment of British troops was 
despatched to Bomeean The operations of this little force 
bad the effect ere long of driving the Amir out of the friendly 
country, in which ho had taken up his abode, and reducing 
him to ^6 condition of a fugitive, more hopeless and forlorn 
^an before he had thrown himself upon tlie protection of the 
Wulli In the valley of Syghan, there is a fort called bar-i- 
Bung It was held by one Alahommed All Beg, a chief who 
had given in his adhesion to bhah Sujah It was essential to 
the safety of the Bamecan detachment that this fort should be 
held by a finend. Assisted by the Wulli of Kulum, one 
Khilich Beg hud siege to the fort. It had been arranged then, 
in the event of the capture of the place, which had been calcu- 
lated upon with some confidence, that one of Host Mahommed’s 
followers, who was in the camp of the beseigers, should be 
^pointed Governor of the place in the name of the Amir 
Tbs could not be permitted A detachment was sent out 
from the Bntish camp to raise the siege , Golaum Beg (the 
Wullfs son) and Klmich Beg fied , and the Usbeg force was 
completely broken up. The effects of this movement were 
mpst advantageous to Bntish mterests. Not only did it open 
the communications of the Bntish force with Tfirkistan, but 
had a perceptible and immediate effect upon the fortunes of 
Host Mahommed. Host Mahommed’s star,’’ wntes an mtelli- 
gent officer of the Bameean detachment, “ which had for a time 
‘ shone forth was ogam dimmed by a cloud His fortune 

* waned, and the natural consequence, was, that of those, who 

* followed the unfortunate monarch into exile, many now 

* deserted him m hia utmost need, his funds foiled fast and 

* the ex-amir was forced to grant a diachaige to those of his 

* followers who demanded it Hunng the month of Novem- 

* ber, many of these with their wives and families passed 
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* throngb Bameean on their way to Kabul They were 
‘ reduced to the meet lamentable phght. The Amir had no 
‘ money and could not support so many dependants , they were 

* therefore obhged to resort to the side of horses and other 

* property, to procure the means of subsistence for themselves 

* and families. They remained with him for some time, hoping 

* that fortune would wear a more favorable aspect, hut 

* Golaum Beg’s unsuccessful expedition to Syghan dissipated 

* any bright visions, which might have been conjured up , and 
' Dost Mahommed himself, now helpless and dispinted, pive 

* to many, a written discharge under his own s^ and bade 

* them seek their livelihood elsewhere 

What followed we shall do weU to narrate m the words of 
the same able and accurate writer — " I have said that the hopes 
' of a bnghter fortune, which this unhappy pnnoe at one time 
‘ chensbed, were rudely frustrated by the intelligence of 

* Golaum Beg’s disaster , and the beneficial workings of 

< Lord’s vigorous pohey were fully developed It is true, that 

* the evil was merely averted , but as he could not possibly* 

< ha^ foreseen the events, which afterwards rendered all the 

* advantage, previously gamed, nu^tory, the praise due to 
‘ him for having succeeded in driving the Amir from the 

* southern banks of the Oxus, should not be withheld. Des*- 
' pair was largely infused among the followers of the furtive 
‘ monarch, and be himself, too, on whom care had laid its 

* heavy hand, no doubt shared m this feeling, and sufiTered 
' some anxiety to steal upon him, when he heard of the sudden 
‘ blow struck by the Fennghis, and knew not what more might 

* follow He no longer felt himself secure, and almost imme- 

* diately prepared for flight towards Persia, where he felt snre 
‘ of a favourable reception, his mother being a native of that 
‘ country , bat day by day he delayed bis departure, perhaps 

* with a lingering hope, that something advantageous might 

* yet occur to prevent the necessity of so long a journey,-r-» 

* perhaps, through financial difficulties , but at length he set 

* out, aocompamed by hia sons and his brother, the Ifawab 

* Jubbar Khan , his poumey, poor man, did not end in the way 

* which he had anticipated 1 never heard the exact route by 
‘ which he was proceeding, but he must have passed within a 
‘ short distance of Balkh, for the Governor of that place, 

* which 18 subject to the rule of Bokhara, sent him a message, 

* From a teiiM of papers entitled ** tbe British on the Uindii Kdsh * rahlished 
originsllj In the Bmtacl Hurkant, and now quoted from Stocqaeler ■ * Mtmoiisla 

of Afl ghatitatmn. » 
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' requeattog him to give him a meeting, as he had some pro- 
' posals to make to him on the part of the Amir-^-Mumu- 

* min 

* Dost Mahommed sent hia brother the Nawab to him, to 

* hear what these proposals might be , but the Governor of 

* Balkh laid hold upon the enyo^, and declared that ho would 

* not free him until the Amfr in person came Accordmgly 
' the ex-chiof went to procure the liberation of his brotlier, 

* and when he arrived at that once famous, but now insignifi- 
' cant city, ho found himself little less than a prisoner, Jubbar 

* Khan was released, but the dethroned monorw was informed, 
' that the king of Bokhara desired his presence Perfectly 

* helpless, ho could not but accede, and, perhaps at the time 

* ho eatertomed hopes of a fnondly reception. The Nawab 

* returned to Kuliim with his own and the Dost’s family 

* while the other, occomp^iod by the young Khan^ Akbar 
'hand Afzul, rapaired to Bokhara. There, instead of meeting 

* with the reception, which first reports led us to bebeve awaited 
‘ him, the whole party were thrown into dungeons, and thus 
' did Dost Mahommed, in fleeing from the British, who gfould 
' have proved then, as now, kmd hosts rather than enemies, 

* become dependent on the capnccs of a tyrant ” 

For a while the Amfr and his sons were condemned to taste, m 
all its bitterness, the misery of close confinement m the city of 
Bokhara. Wo know how the Amir of this place is wont to treat 
hiB Christian prisoners, llis Mahommedan captives, whom he 
at first pretended to receive as guests, were dealt with somewhat 
more leniently — but the natur^ ferocity of the man was not to 
be kept down , and Dost Mahommed nearly become the victim 
of a treacherous murder Baffled m this attempt on the life of 
his pnsoDcrs and not daring openly to slay them, he kept them 
for a time under strict surveiUanco, forbidding them even to 
repair to motque This inhospitable treatment seems to have 
^called forth a remonstrance from the Shah of Persia, in conse- 
quence of winch greater liberty was allowed to the unfortunate 
princ& — a relaxation of which they availed themselves to make 
their escape Many roraantio incidents are reported m con- 
nexion with this flight from Bokhara. The horse on which the 
Dost fled, bemg moapable of proceeding further, its ndcr 
transferred himself to a caravan , which he chanced to over- 
t^e , and escaped detection only by dyeing his beard with mk« 
The Walli of Kiiliim was dehglited to welcome him again 
It was not long before the Amir again found himseu at the 
head of a considerable force. His family, with the exception 
of the two sons, who had shared his captivity in Bokhara, were 
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in tbs hands of the Bnstish. Ho knew the danger of bis 
determined oonrse* and, when reminded that his wives and 
children were m our power, sorrowfully replied, “ I have no 
family, 1 have buned my wives and children.” As the Usbck 
fighting men flocked to the standards of Dost Mohommed and 
the Wolh of Kul(im, the hopes of the former seemed to nso , 
and his determination to stnko a vigorous blow for the recovery 
of his lost empire, gathered strength and consistency To 
have out upon the Bomeean detachment, and, emei ging from the 
llindti Ktish, to have appeared on the plains below flushed with 
victory, raising the old war-cry m the name of the Prophet, 
and profiting Sy the notorious unpopularity of Slioh Sujah m 
that part of the country, would have been a mighty achieve- 
ment — one which would have rendered easy hia triumphant 
progress to the very walls of the capital He determined to 
make the effort , and in the month of September advanced 
upon Bameeon, with a force of six or eight thousand men To 
strengthen the British position, a romforcement, consistmg of ^ 
some details of irregular horse and a native infantry legimcnt, * 
under» Colonel Denme, an officer of approved gallantry and 
skill, who had led the stomung party at Ghuzni, was by this 
time on its way from Kabul On the 30th August, a party of 
Usbegs, headed by Afzul Khan, the eldest son of the Ainir, 
advanc^ upon Bafgali, one of the British out-posts , but was 
repulsed by the gallant httle Gtirkoli regiment, and a party of 
Afghan horse It was necessary however, to withdraw the 
British detachment from tlus isolated host, and to fall back 
upon Syghan On their way, one of the Shah’s infantry rem- 
ments, deserted its colors and went over m a body to the 
enemy This disaster filled the Amfr with renewed confidence 
and he pushed on lo attack the British position at Bamoean, 
expecting to carry everything before him On the 18th of 
September he came up with a jiortion of our force, under 
Bngodier Denme, which was advancing to Syghan to meet hmv • 
The Bngadier had only two guns, and not more than a tliird 
of his force , but with such temble effect did those two 
play upon the advancing columns of the enemy and such was 
the stecuiy gallantry of all arms, that the Afghan force lost 
heart ana fled b^ore the handful of Hmduetoni soldiers. 
The Dost, the Wulli and Afzul Khoa escaped, leaving their 
camp equipage, their kettle-drums, their ammumtion and their 
only gun upon the field. They “ owed their safety to the fleet* 
ness of their horses.” 


* A howitaer and six poonder, fVom the 4th troop, 3rd Brigadier under laeuU 
Hurray Hachenaie « 

•I » ^ / r 
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** I am like a woden spoon,’* said Dost Mahommed, ** yon 
mi^ throw me hither and tether , but I shall not be hurt.’’ 
— Having been defeated on the Hmdd Ktish he now re- 
appeared in the Kohistom Disaffection was nfe thronghont 
that part of the country The authority of Shah S5jah had 
been but imperfectly established. More than one fortress was 
in the hands of a recusant chief, and it was apprehended that 
the presence of Dost Mabommed would set the whole country 
in a blaze. Accordingly, at the latter end of September, a 
force under Sir Bobert was sent into the Kohistan Sir 
Alexander Bumes accompamed it It moved m the first 
instance on Tfintandurrah The fire of our guns soon caused 
its evacuation and the place was speedily t^en. Sale then 
advanced upon Sdlgoh, the attempt to cany the fort by 
assault was not successful , but the enemy, dreading a renewu 
of the attempt, effected their escape , and the bastions of the 
^rt were destroyed. Dunng almost the entire month of 
October, Dost Mahommed was flitting about from one place to 
another, to the extreme annoyance of our political officers, and 
the discomfort of our troops. Vanous were the reports, which 
reached the Bntish camp, of the nature of his movements and 
the number of his adherents. IVIany of these were of a most 
exaggerated character , and such, at one time, was the alarm 
which they seem to have created, and the gloomy forebodings 
which fillra the minds of our political chiei^ that they predicted 
the necessity of concentrating all our troops in the Balla-Hissar, 
and actually began to think of preparations for a siege Guns 
were mounted on the Balia Hissar, so as to ovoxvawe the town 
which, It was expected, would soon be in a state of rebeUion , 
the guards were everywhere increased , and Sir William 
Macnaghten talked about havmg ** to submit to the disgrace of 
being 3iut up in Kabul for a time.*** On the 11th of October 
it was known that the Dost was in the valley of Ghorebund 
r ^ detachment was sent to intercept his progress , but he moved 
off* towards Nijrow, where he assembled his troops, in number, 
it IS Aaid, about four thousand , and on the 27th broke ground 
and moved down towards the capitaL On the 29tb, mtelLgence 
of the ex- Amir's movements having reached the Bntuh camp, 
the force under General Sale was sent out to meet the enemy 
It was a cntical moment. Snob was the exasperation produced 
by the apparent success of the ex- Amir, even upon the kmdly 
nature of the envoy, that he talked about diowing no mercy to 

• Bee the eorreeponSeaoe of CBx W MuaAghten, at quoted in the CfalettUa JBe- 

view, No. Ill 
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tbe maOf who was the author of all the enla now distraotiiif; 
the coantry” Shah S(\]ah was eager to ‘‘hang the dog»” 
and even MaGoaghten co^d only s^ that he womd defer the 
execution till he could hear from l^rd Auckland on the sub- 
ject. This was only the "furor breviB** — tbe temporary m- 
samty of one, who would never so have applied the branding 
iron to the reputation of the country, which it was his 
first duty to uphold The generous sympathy, wbioh even at 
this time, was felt throughout the Bntisu camp, towards the 
unfortunate Amir, is a national charaotenstio which it is 
pleasing to dwell upon — the spectacle of a brave man fighting 
for hiB liberty, fighting for the country, from which he had 
been expelled by an mvadmg army, was one which no true 
English soldier can have contemplated without feelmgs of 
admiration and pity 

On the 2d of November — a day which has obtained a melan- 
choly celebrity in the annals of the English m AffghaniBtan-4 
the Bntish force came in SKrht of the enemy Tlie army of 
the Ex- Amir was posted at f urwun-darrah , and the Nijrow* 
hills were bnsthng with the armed population of a hostile 
country, Dost Mahommed had no intention, on that day, of 
giving battle to the Fennghis. Ho was unprepared for the 
conflict, and would fom have avoided it — but an unforeseen 
ocourrenoe precipitated the colhsion On the first appearance of 
the Bntish troops, tbe Dost evacuated the village of Purwun- 
darrah and the neighbouring forts , and was moving off to a 

r tion on some high ground, commanded to the rearward 
a loiW mountain, when at the suggestion of Dr Lord, the 
fintish Cavalry were sent forward to outflank the Affghan 
The scene which followed is perhaps one of the most exciting, 
as it is the most melancholy, in the whole Afighan drama. It 
was a clear bnght mormng The yellow fmiage of autumn 
ghttered Lke gmd m the broad sunbght. The opposite hills 
were ^ve with the enemy , the crisp, fresh oir, so oracing and^ 
invigorating to the human frame, seemed to breath confi- 
dence and courage Dost Mahommed, who, since his defeat at 
Bameean, had often been beard of, never seen, by the Bntish 
troops, and who bad seemed to elude the grasp of the army 
of occupation, like an Jaiuus, was now octuaUy within 
their reach. It onght to have been an hour of tnumph. The 
Afighans were on we hills skirtmg one side of the pass , the 
Bntish troops were on the opposite dechvity Dost Mahom- 
med saw our oavaliy advanoi^, and from that moment, all 
thought of retreat seems to have Men oast away far from him. 
At we head of a snuJl band of horsemen — strongs sturdy 
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A%liaii8« but badlj mounted, be prepared to meet bis assail- 
ants. Beside him rode the bearer of the blue standard, which 
marked his place in the battle. He pointed to it , reined in 
his horse, then snatching the white tOnghi, from his head, 
stood up in his stirrups uncovered before his followers, and 
called upon them, in the name of God and the Prophet, to drive 
the cursed Kaffirs out of the country " Follow me,” he 
oned aloud, ** or I am a lost man ” The Affghan horsemen 
advanced — the rest is painful to relate. Tlie English officers, 
who led our cavalry to the attack, covered themselves with 
glory The native troopers fled like sheep Emboldened by 
the craven conduct of the British cavalry, the Affghan horse- 
men rode forward, driving their enemy before them and 
ehar^mg right up to the position of the British, until almost 
within readi of our guns The AflTghan sabres told, with 
cruel effect, upon our mounted men , Lieutenants Broadfoot 
^d Crispin were cut to pieces , Dr Lord was killed W a shot 
from a neighbouring fort, which tore out his bowels. Captains 
Fraser ana Ponsonby, whose gallantry has never been surp'issed 
even in the annals of old Koman heroism, still live to show 
their honorable scars, and to tell the story of that melancholy 
day 

in front of our columns, the A%hans^ flaunting the national 
standard, stood for some tune masters of the field, nnd then 
quietly withdrew from the scene of battle Sir Alexander 
Burnes, awed by this disaster, wrote to Sir William Macnaghten 
to say, that there was nothing left for the force but to fall back 
upon Kabul, and imjilored the envoy there, to concentrate all 
our troops. Sir '\Villiara received the letter on the 3d of 
November, as he was taking his evening nde in the outskirts 
of the city His worst forebodings were confirmed, be little 
knew what thoughts were stirring in the breast of the 
Ex’Amfr Dost Muhommed, in the very hour of victory, felt 
.that it was hopeless to contend against the power of the British 
Government He had too much sagacity not to know that 
his success at Purwun-dnrrah must eventually tend, by moving 
the British to redouble their exertions, rather to hasten, than to 
retard the mcMtable day of his final destruction He quitted 
the held in no mood of exultation , with no bright visions of 
the future before bun True, he hod won the last throw, but 
the issue had ceased to be a matter of speculation The hour 
in which, w ith dignity and grace, be might throw himself upon 
the protection of his enemies, now seemed to have arrived. 
He had met the British troops in the field, and at the head 
of a little band of horsemen, had driven l»ck the Carairy 
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of the Fennghfs — hie last charge had been a noble one> he 
might now retire from the contest without a blot upon hie 
name 

So thought the Ex- Amir , as was his wont» taking oounsei 
of his saddle None knew in the British Camp, the direction 
he bad taken — none guessed the character of his thoughts 
On the day after the 'victory of Purwan-darrah he was under 
the walls of Kabul lie had been four and twenty hours in 
the saddle , but betrayed little symptoms of fatigue A single 
horse-man* attended him As they approached the residence 
of the British envoy, they saw an English gentleman re- 
turning from his evening nde. The attendant gaUoi>eil for- 
ward to satisfy liimself of the identity of the rider, and being 
assured that the envoy was before him, said that the Amir 
was at hand. ‘'What Amir?” asked Mncnnghtcn “Dost 
Mahommed Khan,” was the answer, and presently the Amir 
himself stood before him Throwing himself from his hoi'S^ 
Dost Mahommed saluted the envoy, and said he was come to 
claim his protection He surrendered his swonl to the British * 
chief, but Macnnghtcn returning it to him, desired the Amir 
to remount. They then rode together into the inibsion com- 
pound — Dost Mahommed asking many eager questions about 
his family as they went. A tent having been pitched for his 
accommodation, he wrote letters to his sons, exhorting them 
to follow his example and seek the protection of the British 
Government. 

The rest is soon told — a prisoner, but an honored one in 
the Bntish camp, Dost Mahommed remained some ten days 
at Kabul, during which time all the leading officers of the 
garnson paid him the most marked attention Men, who 
kept aloof from bbah-S6jah, as one to be religiously avoidedr 
were eager to present themselves before tlie unfortunate 
Amir and to show that they respected him in his fallen fortunes. 
He received his visitors with conrtesyi and conversed wiiju 
them with freedom Seated on the ground he desired them 
to be seated , and seemed to take pleasure m the society of 
the brave men, who did him honor Captain Nioolson — an 
officer, of distinguished gallantry and great intelligence, whose 
early death on the banks of the Sutlej his country has to 
deplore — who had been selected by Sir W Macnaghten to 
fill the difficult and delicate office of custodian to the Lx-Amfr, 
acted, on these occasions, as interpreter It may be doubt ed» 
whether a Bingle ofi^r qmtted ms presence without drawing 

I • laid to hurt b««a BtQUa Hihonunod Kluuu 
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ft oompftnaon between the Amfr and the Shah, very much to 
the dimvantage of the latter 

On the 12th of November 1840, Dost Mahommed, under a 
Btronff escort, commenced hie progress towards the provinces 
of India. He appears to have recovered his spints, dnrmg the 
journey and to have won golden opinions from all the officers 
who accompanied him • progress was a long and tedious 

one. His final destmation was uncertam , but he was permit- 
ted, in the first instance, to proceed to Calcutta, where the Go- 
vernor-General was then residing A house was taken for him in 
the suburbs , and his annual pension fixed at two lakhs of rupees. 
At the Presidency he remained for some time. Lord Auckland 
treated him with marked kindness and attention , invited him 
to Government House, escorted him to such of the public 
institutions as were calculated to interest the Amir , showed 
him all the “ lions” of Cfdcutta and the suburbs , and took 
kim to his country house at Barrackpore The ex-chief 
seemed to have no desire to shun the pubbo gaze He was 
constantly to be met in an English barouche on the course, or 

S ublio drive, and might sometimes, at sun set, be seen to 
escend from his carnage and perform, coram popuh, his even- 
ing devotions. The climate of Calcutta did not smt his con- 
stitution He resided amongst us, during the most unfavorable 
season of a not very favowle year, hia health suffered, and 
for a while he was stretched on the bed of sickness — a trial 
which severely taxed his philosophy He condemned,” says 
one, who had several opportunities of conversing with him at 
this time,t “ without measure the city of Palaces — but hardly 
knew how to say enough of the kmd politeness and good 
will, which had been evinced towards him by the saJubs , not 
alone the saluhs, but their mehems — m all of whose manners 
and expressions, he observed kindness and friendship ” 

In the autumn of 1841, Dost Mabommed, attended by 
.Coptam Nicolson, turned bis back upon Calcutta. A residence 
had been provided for him at Lddianah, where the exiled 


* Danng the halt at Jellalabad, the Doat hmTxng ezprecMd a wiih to lee the 
Frnnghfa m their toeial honre, waa lanted to the Meta of the European B«giment. 
After dinner, he waa oondnoted by Capt. Nioolaon into the Meat Boon, ^ the 
offleera naing aa he entered. He appeared to eajoy the moaio of the band and the 
conimal aonga, whieh enhrened the erexung— tmoked a cheroot and oonTeraed 
freely with all who addreaaed him 

* Mr Cbarlet Grant, an intelligent young arbat, of whoae worka we hare already 

apoheninthiB jonmal Mr Grant haa puluiahed, among other olerer aketcheaof 
* Onental Heada * a hvrauon containing portraits of the Ex Amir, Harder Khan, 
Hkran Khan, aeoompanied by aome intereatmg and amnaing letter preea 
The portrait, in the Calentta ediuon, la not, in reapeot of fidebty and apint behmd 
any of the nnmerona likeneaaca of the Amira, whicn hare appaared m tna Tolnmat 
of Vigne Bomea, Mohan Lai, fto. Ac. * 
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Shah S^ah, pompous m hia poverty, had dwelt before him 
But, as he was proceeding towards the frontier, intelhgenoe of 
the disastrous out-break at Kabul — to Dost Mahommed it must 
have seemed the day of retribution — reached the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, and soon made its way to the Presidency 
These tidings su^ested at once the propnety of a change of 
route, and Dost Mahommed was escorts toJdiBsdne. The 
surveiUanoe exercised over him, now as a matter of precaution, 
became more strict — stnoter than the real oiroumstances, 
though not, than the seeming exigencies, of the case demanded. 
We believe him to have been guiltless not only of all partici- 
pation m, or connivance at, the great popular movement for the 
expulsion of the British from Afghanistan, but wholly igno- 
rant of the storm that was rising Still, it was necessary 
that, at such a time, the ex-chief should be closely watchedL 
His escape would have so strens^hened the cause of our ene- 
mies, that to us it would have Men a great national disasUj* 
Of the vigilance that was exercised there was little to complaim 
But the threats — ^if ever they were more than threats — to 
send Dost Mahommed and ms family to Bngland, as an act 
of imbecile retaliation, were cruel and unmanly 

The army of Betnbution, under General Pollock, marched 
npon Kabul, broke up the forces of Akbar Khan, planted tho 
British colors upon the Balia Hissar, and returned to the pro- 
vinces of India. Then the GovemoivGeneral, Lord Kllen- 
borongh, issued that notable proclamation of the let of October 
m which he spoke of Dost Mahommed, as a chief bebeved 
to be hostile and soon afterwards published the following act 
of grace, restoring the exiled Amir to his country — 

Secret Department, Stmla, 85/* October — ** Tho adTance of the Bntiih 
anniea to Ghanii and Kabul, bavinft led to the restoration to freedom of 
the British prisoners m the hands of the Affghans, Dost Mahommed Khan« 
hiB wives and family, and the wife and family of Mahommed Akbar Khan 
and many Affghan chiefs, remain m the al^lute power of the Bntiah 
Government without having any means of procuring their hberation • 

To this condition of disgrace and danger has Mahommed Akbar Khan re> 
dneed nis lather and his wife, and bis family, and the chiefs, his countrymen, 
by making war upon women, and preferrmg the continuance of their captivity 
and suffenng for objecta connected only with his own safe^, to the genend 
exchange of prisoners, which was offe^ by the Bntish (^vemmer^ and 
^e consequent restoration to hberty of thoae, whose honor and whose 
happiness should have been most dear to him. 

But the Bntiah Government is desirous of terminating, at the earhest 
penod, aU the evils which have ansen out of the Affghan war and the Go- 
vernor General, enabled by the recovery of the Bntish prisoners who were m 
the hands of the enemy, to follow the course most m accordance with 
clemency and homamty, declares that, when the Bntiah army, retoming from 
Affghaniatan, ahall have passed the Indus, all the Affghana, now m the 
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poirer of th« Bntuh Goremment, ahall be permitted to retain to their 
coantrj 

The Affghsn chiefs who are thus releaied, will before they paae the Sutlej, 
present themselves at the durbar* of tlm Governor General m fais camp at 
Feroxepore. 

llie wives of Dost Mahommed Khan and Mahomraed Akbar Khan, end all 
the ladies of the family and household shall ^ conducted wi^ all respect to 
the frontiers of Aff^banutan ** 

Becoming as was this resolntion of the Bntish Goyemment 
to liberate the Captive Arair, there was one passage iD the 
above edict, which raised a cry of indignation throughout 
India, To have dragged Dost Mahommed and his sons to the 
foot-stool of the Governor-General — to have paraded them at 
Ferozpore to grace the triumph of the Bntish over hia own 
countrymen, would have been an unmanly and a cruel act — a 
crowning injury, which would ha've disgraced the Bntish name 
and filled with hatred and contempt the breasts of the Affghan 
piinces. It matters not what induced the Governor-General 
to abandon so unworthy a design It was abandoned Dost 
Mahommed was permitted to depart in peace An escort was 
allowed him , he set forth and turned his back upon the 
Bntish frontier At the Court of Shere Singh, in his passage 
though the Punjab, he was received with kindness and respect. 
He entered his old dominions. The ravages of the destroying 
army, which had just quitted AflFghamstan, were everywliere 
too visible as he advanced , but, melancholy ns were the sights 
that greeted him, he at least breathed the nir of freedom, and 
in this there was abundant solace Of his reception we have 
no authentic accounts It appears probable that at the period 
of hiB return, the minds of his countrymen were so engrossed 
with matters peculiarly affecting themselves, cither as tribes or 
individuals — the natural consequences of the devastation, 
which had been committed, along the route of the avenging 
anuy, — that there was little room in their breasts for any feelings 
of nationality He made his way quietly to Kabul, and, if in 
the midst of no great popular enthusiasm, certainly without 
any thnig approaching opi>osition, took up his abode once more 
in the Balia Hissar, and receiv^ the homage of the people 
Since that time, his mind has been occupied nv ith the ceaseless 
intrigues inseparable from an Afighan court — intrigues, which 
it would be unprofitable to narrate in detail, even if anthentio 
matenids could oe collected. He appears to be weair of the 
bustle of war, and would, if his turbulent son Mahommed^ 
Akbar Khan oould be induced to for^ the wild dehgbts of 


* This wu rabscquontly dispensed with. 
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«Ter-reoamnff excitements, fain repose quietly under the 
laurels which ne earned for himself in early life 

It IB said, that he is especially desirous to cement an alliance 
with the " Sirkar Company,” and that he is constantly exer- 
ting himself to counteract the Anti-British tendencies of his 
son, Akbar Khan. 

We have now brought the history of Dost Mahommed’s life 
down to the present time It has been our object to confine 
ourselves as closely as possible to pure narrative — condensing 
within a narrow space the record of the many events of a most 
eventful career It is scarcely necessary that we should con- 
clude this notice with a written character of the Amir, as his 
conduct best reveals what he is. Indeed, it has been said of 
Dost Mahommed that he has no character at all , and, inas- 
much as it 18 made up of inconsistencies, there is some truth 
m the assertion. The fact is that there is observable through- 
out his career traces of two separate characters — the naturJl 
character of the man, and the charoctor shaped by circum- 
stances. There is scarcely anything which may be said of 
Dost Mahommed, not to be snbstantiatod by a reference to 
some incident in his career He was just and unjust , merci- 
ful and cruel, cautious and rash , frank and treacherous. His 
virtues were his own There was nothing in the accidents of 
his position to foster their growth, whilst every outward cir- 
cumstance tended to favor the expansion of opposition qualities. 
He 18 to bo pitied rather than condemned As a man, he 
could not have escaped the temptations which beset his path. 
Often compelled to sm in self-defence — often compelled to heap 
crime upon crime, or perish in his inactivity — his life was one 
of almost periietuid warfare — of constant excitation of the pas- 
sions. It IS just, that we should bring to the estimate of his 
character a clear perception of all these pernicious accidents of 
position, for he appears nevei to have sinned m wantoness, but 
to have loved evil less than good , and, judging by what he was^ 
when removed from the destructive lodueiices of unholy stnfe, 
it 18 probable that under a serener sky, and on a less barren 
soil, his virtues might have elevated him to a high rank among 
rulers and among men. Compared with his cotemporanes, he 
towers above them all, in the former, if not m the latter capa- 
city , no AfiTghan prmce in the present century has shown him- 
self so fit to govern. In many respects, his conduct, at the 
most favorable epoch of his career, was a model for rulers in all 
parts of the world , and at the most unfavorable epoch, when 
the douds of adversity gathered most thickly over his head, his 
heroism was of so romantic a character, that history, m these 
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prosaic tunes, con scarcely supply a parallel to it. History, 
indeed, has never more ^osely simulated romance, than when 
reoordmg the remarkable career of this remarkable man. 


There is so much vratsemhlanee m the following passages 
from Generd Harlan’s book, descriptive of the personal habits 
of Dost Mahommed, diat we are induced to publish them m 
the form of an appendix to this article — 


*' The Amir was not attended by a guard of regular troops, bat his per- 
Bonal servants, many of whom were confidential household slaves, came 
armed into his piesence Every day, except Thursday morning, he sat in 
public, to transact busmess 1 hursday morning was devoted to the bath 
until ten o’clock , aftei this hour those only \uited him who were called 
ile uaually employed the time before noon in auditing hia domestic affairs 
m company with nis Mirsas or wnters * • • • 

Friday waa appropriated to the promiscuous access of the populace On 
this day, the gateway of his durbar was thrown wide open, and the door- 
^pera withdrawn. Every one who had a cause to utge, or curiosity to 
gratify, might come into the presence without impediment I he Amir 
.heard all complamts m peison attended by the Langi Civil causes were 
reftired to this functtonaiy for judgment, and the sentence was enforced by 
the Amir Criminal causes wmeh were not likely to yield a fine, were also 
refeirrd to the Langi, to ahift fiom his own shoulders the odium of an 
onerous act. * •••••• 

1 be remainder of (he week was employ ed in the transaction of miscellane- 
ous business The hours of business were confined to the forenoon His 


highness, m common with all the Mahommedans was an early riser, which 
custom is necessary to admit of the performance of the prescribed morning 
prayers Of the n\e periods of prayer commanded by the traditionary law, 
the first must be finuhed before sun rise, otherwise the act becomes **qas- 
sab,” or ** lapsed in this event the prayer is unacceptable to the deity, 
or of no avail and the consequences attending neglect of religious duty 
should be deprecated by cbaiitable donation, at least to the provision of a 
meal for the necessitous Conscientious persons will perform this peni- 
tential hospitality, though the mass of the community are mdifferent to the 
pious injunction. After the conclusion of this first religious duty, which 
commences the diurnal service and routine of life, he read a few pages 
m the Koran attended by his Iman Ihis functionair translated mto 
(Pprsian, or rather expounded m that colloquial dialect, the Arabic of the 
■acred volume, which the Mussalman holds to be the Word of God In this 


employment he would be engaged an hour more or less as the task was longer 
or shorter At the conclusion of this mabu exercise, to which all the 


fotthfol, who have singular pretensions to piety, are addicted, the chiefs 
who composed the duibar made their entree promiscnoiisly, and, with the 
Simple ceremony of a bow, and the ordinary salutation * Usnlam AUau 
kdm,** touching the forehead aa they leaned forward wtUi Ehe inner surface 
of the four fingers of the right hand, took their seats on the right or left 
of his highness They were seated generally according to &e rank of 
guest •••••• 

The salutation of every one was returned by an audible response, it being 
amongst the raligums mjanctums of the fiuthful, to reply to preferrea 
eiviltty a reaprooil aeknowledgiiieift. They an probably Just in the esti- 
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mabon of politenaM when thej aambo homihtf and condoaceniion to the 
couTtaona. Theae are qualities Which all profess to admire and endearonr 
to practise, notwithstanding the ezclastre oigotr? of pars Uahommedanism 
My place in durbar was Alongside of the Amir, on the left if the right 
sbonld be pr»<«ccnpied, otherwise on the right If hia brother the Namb 
was there when i entered, he alw^ gave place to me The Nawabs 
Jubbar Khan and Mahommed Khan ropiilsye whose daughter was married 
to the heir apparent and myself were the only officers who enjoyed the 
prescriptive right of seating ourselves on the same numed or felt, which hu 
highness occnpied • • • • • 

When recent spring fruit came into season the Amir frequently break 
fasted at nine o'clock, on mnlbeines or apncots m which instance he 
nsually abstained from the more solid repast at meridian • * • • 

At twelve o clock, the Pimceand the elite retiied and slept until two p 
If at thia hour they arose to perform the second prayer After hu ablu- 
tions and toilet the Amir egressed from his harem, ana mounting his horse, 
which was in waiting at the gateway, he sallied out upon hu evening nde 
He had a fondneat for fine horaea, and generally viaited hu stud m the after- 
noon , but this occupation was more appropriate to the spring, when tho 
brood mares snd colts attracted hu regard, and participa^ in hu care j 
In the summer and fall, he luzuiiated m the picturesque scenery about tho 
city from a favourite prospect point , seated himsuf with a few select 
fnends, on the bsnk of a running stream of which there were seieral about 
the vicinity, end enjoyed a cup of tea , or visited some one of the magnifi- 
cent, ornamental ana useful gardens near the suburbs of Kabul, aecom- 
panied by a tram of mustcians In the spnng he viewed hu btud, daily 
about three or four pm He sat on a terrace made for the purpose, two 
or three feet high, covered with felts Here many of bu chiefs joined him 
who did not usually attend m morning durbar fhese were abpendiary 
lords, and muUaba or pnests and familiar friends who enjoyed hu con- 
fidence , they passed tbmr time in smoking the collioon,* desultory con 
versatioD, complimentary commendations of the Pnnce s unique fancy for 
horses and admiration of the promuing brood of >oung colts which were 
the delight of hu highness and favourites of hu taste These companions 
pMed the e\emng with hu highness until he retired He returned to bis 
Dem Khaneh (plMe of durbarj at nmhtfall Having previously performed 
the third prayer, he mounted hu horae and moved into quarters The 
menings when the weather permitted, were passed in a beautiful flower 
garden we aat on a low terrace illnminated by a large lamp 

During the season of full bloom, the position was surrounded by an invisi- 
ble and (toligbtful fragrance of the ever wakeful floral nature , the intoxicating ^ 
perfume of the rose, &e spicy pmk, breathing of sweetness, and the flood m 
grateful odonr that bath^ the seniea from the enchanting ** Shubj^ "f 
The genial air of midinmmer, tempered by the everlasting Alps of perma- 
nent snow near the valley, gratefully clothed our nocturnal honra m a volup- 
tuous mantle ot serene repose The music was there too, fitful, frantic, or 
pathetic as the feast of reason snd the flow of sool mvok^ its mjstenous 
ufinence which, 

•* Softly sweet m Penun messnre, 

Oently soothed the soul to pIsMore 


* Fersun water pipe 

t * Or noetumal odoor , the July or Jilly flower, that sheds its seent aftsr 
sigbtftll, u so ealled by tbs Ftrsiaiu. 
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Kabul, the atj of a tbouaand gardena, in thoae days waa a paradise far 
removed from tlie agitating acenee of life, away from the world. • • • 

Hia highness kept very Tate hoars, particularly during the Iom nights of 
wuter I have repeatetny aat up with bun until three a u l^nner was 
brought after ** naser,^ or the fourth prayer, which shortly followed sunset 
This meal similar to the breakfast was served sooner or later, generally 
before eight o’clock as his appetite suggested, although sometimes deferred 
untd ten o’clock When this was the case, fresh fruit would be introduced 
about eight and the intermediate time a as passed by his highness, playing 
several games of chess with Kazi Budder u-Dm or in conversation 
When his highness was engaged at chess the conversation ceased, and the 
mterlocutors gathered nearest the performers, to observe the game, and 
applaud the sagaci^ he displayed 1 never knew hun lose a game Ibe 
Kdii was alwa)% beaten At the conclusion of each game the science of 
certain moves a as discussed, and a sufficient amount of flattery bestowed 
on the uniivalled play of his highness 

^lOtwltfa<)Undlng the wily Afghans would aside pass winks and gestures 
from one to another, and occasionally some one, more pnvileged than the 
reet, has been heard to taunt the Amir by hinting that the kau plajed bad 
intentionally, and lost to fl*itter him lie took bis rallying alwaj a in good 
part, and it is certain that the Kazi was much too complaisant ever to 
gain a game even b) chance Ibese nocturnal perhes were conducted with 
* perfect regard to etiouette and good manners He mas fond of hstening to 
the relation of travels, and allnstont to history, made fiequent inquines of 
merchants who were known to visit distant countries, concerning the 
manners and customs of the jieople they had seen the character of the 
prince the Government, religion, and narticnlarl} , geography and topogra- 
pbv , for which sciences he seemed to hav e a strong inclination He was 
well acquainted w ith tlie Russian military system, and the best account 
detailed with accuracy and illustrativ e minuteness, 1 bav e heard of the 
destruction of the Janissaries by the last bultan of Turkey, was recited 
to me by the Amii He was much addicted to telling stones of hia per- 
sonal adv entures he delighted to talk of himself, mraa pleased with his own 
declamation, and vain of his eloquence If merit is to ehcit the reward of 

E iaise, be was justly entitled to admiiation for the ready command of 
inguage and agreeable mode of displaying bis talents m colloquial intei- 
course Buffoonery nev er formed a part of his princely amusements, but 
refinement of moral or punty of design did not always characterise the 
tenor of hia improtruotore His anecdotes were not nnfrequently grots and 
sensual Unsophisticated by the arts of intellectuality, he thought that 
** nature unadorned waa adorned the moat ” No evmt lost by relating any 
* importance m reality, or was obscured by the nomenclature of m^esty 
He dealt a good dem in sarcasm, and was ever ready to trump his adver- 
sary ’itnek Ridicule waa a weapon that he flounsbed with considerable 

efli^ and he good-bnmonredly made himself or his position the subject of 
ludicrous wit 1 he demands of his courtiers, oi lather the feudal lords, 
who represented the communities and constituted the most powerful element 
of the Government, kept the Amur always greatly straitened for the resources 
of present means, and I have heard nim make bis pov erty, which really 
arose from extreme circumspection m providing for the necessities of 
petsonal defence out of his civil list, the source of ndicole ” 
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Art II — The Butory of Ceylon, from the earheet pertod to 
the preeent time , with an appendix, eontainxng an account of lU 
present condttum. By fVtUtam EnxghJban, Esq Colombo, 1845 

We have of late, on several occasions, endeavoured to direct 
the attention of our readers to the island of Ceflon— the cele> 
brated Lanka of Hindu mytholo^cal legends — and the not 
lees celebrated Taprobane of ancient Glnssio authors. Our 
labours, m this respect, appear to have been variously appreci- 
ated, not m India only, but also m Groat Bntain In the 
seventh number of this work, we bestowed a short notice on 
Mr Selkirk’s ** Recollections of Ceylon ” That notice so 
arrested the attention, excited the admiration, and the covetous 
propensity of the conductors of a certain English Journal, that 
they actually transferred it, verbatim et hterattm, from our 
pages to their own ^ as if it were an entirely original article--^ 
there being not the slightest acknowledgement of the source 
whence it was derived I However, for the sake of our new 
favonnte “the cinnamon isle” — the “pearl drop of India” — 
the “ emerald gem” of the oriental world — and the additional 
celebrity thus gamed for it, we cheerfully and uncomplainingly 
submittm to this unseemly act of Literary larceny 

Hitherto, onr observations on Ceylon have been of a general 
and discursive character, or they nave been limited to certain 
isolated and Bpeci£c subjects. But, remembering how very 
little, even persons of extensive information and superior 
intelligence, usually know of the history of the island, we 
felt as if our remarlu wanted a certain substratum of knowledge 
in men’s mmds, on which steaddy and connectedly to repose 
Under a deep and growing consciouaucss of this want, wo 
began to cast about for authentic materials from which to 
adduce and fabricate an intelligible histone sketch — calculated 
to exhibit, m a brief yet comprehensive form, the leading, 
events which have chaiactenzea its transitionory states ana 
settled epochs, from the earliest times to the present When 
abroad on this foraging expedition, we unexpectedly stumbled 
on a work which seemed at once to provide for us, without 
further trouble or research, all that we required. It was the 
happily conceived and admirably executed work at the head 
of this article But, without pausing, at this stage of our 
inquines, to pronounce any eulogy on the author or his produc- 
tion, we shad forthwith proceed, chiefly by the seasonable aid 
of his judicious and suoceuful labours, to present our readers 
with an epitomized sketch of the History of Ceylozu 
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The fables invented to aooount for the first settlement of 'a 
oountry, are generally of less use to history than those mtended 
to elooadate subseqaent events. Into the region of fable on the 
primeval oocnpation of Ceylon it is not our intention to 
enter^ nor do our readers lose much by this resolntion Suffioe 
it to say that the Chinese, the Burmese, and the natives of 
India are all claimants for the honor Kor m such a sketch as 
we pro|K)8e laying before our readers at present need we enter 
muoh into the wars of Bama and Mwana, stated by the 
Bamayana to have been waged in this favoured island. The 
research of two distmguished Ceylonese ontiquanans, Mr 
Tumour and Mi^or Forbes, have fixed the site of these con- 
tests somewhere in the neighbourhood of Newera Elba, the 
modem sanatanum, and we have little difficulty in saying to 
their believers * it may be so.’ To the religious community 
and religions works we more particularly look for its early 
Aistorv, and of these there is no lack. The founder of modern 
Buddmsm, Gotamo or Gandma, impelled by the sanctity of the 
asland, we are told, a sanctity celebrated even before bis tunc, 
visited it to raise from their degradation the debased mbabi- 
tants. Of this indefatigable reformer many wonderful anec- 
dotes are as usual related, as having occurz^d dunng bis visits 
to the island, and of these not the least miraculous in the eye of 
the Buddhist, is the fact of his having known by mtmtion the 
places hallowed by the touch of former Buddhas — knowledge 
which his adminng disciples could neither dispute nor deny 
Anxious to connect still further the history of their country with 
the life of their great saint, the Ceylonese histonans mform us 
that on the very Sa,y of Buddha’s death, the founder of the subse- 
quent royal dynasty landed on the island. This founder, W ijaya 
by name, is stated to have been a pnnce dnven by his father, 
the King of modem Bengal, from his home and country for 
his misdemeanors , with a considerable band of equally reckless 
^characters with himself, we are told, he directed his course to 
*sha, and attempted to land on a of the coast of India, 
where he was violently opposed. He next directed his course 
to C^lon and thus succeeded m makmg good a settlement 
(643 B C ) By a fortunate allianoe with the daughter of a 
ohief he established himself more securely, and she, violating 
patnotism and paternal love for the advantage of her newly 
found spouse, aided him m a cowardly massacre whereby the 
chief rulers of the island were destroyed, and Wijaya left 
supreme He was not long in taking every advantage of the 
aupenonty he had gamed, and by sending his followers to found 
mUes throughout the uland, of which they were the chiefs, 
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dependant onljr on their leader, he fixed himself secnn^ m the 
eovereiratj, 540 years before the Chnstion era. His long 
reign of tl^y-eight years was embittered, bat by one misfor- 
tone — he was cmldless, and the fair kingdom he had gamed 
was in all probabihty about to pass soon into the hands of another 
family IrercoiTing this and anxions to preyent it, Wijaya sent 
to his father, whose favor his achievements bad now won for 
him, requesting that Panduwasa, his younger brother, might 
be sent to succeed him. A voyage from Ceylon to Bengal was 
then somewhat like what the circumnavigation of the world 
would be now, and Panduwasa did not arrive till a year after 
the death of his distinguished brother Fortunately for him a 
minister of Wijaya, possessed of the rare virtues of moderation 
and fidelity had preserved the Government for his master’s suc- 
cessor, and instead of having to reconquer the kingdom, as 
under other mroumstances he might have been obliged to do, 1^ 
seated himself upon a peaceful throne. The Buddhist histonaas 
inform us that he mamed a cousin of their celebrated prophet 
Ghitamo, and thus i^am the^ connect the history of the island 
with the founder of their faith Unlike his brother, Panduwasa 
left behind him ten sons and three daughters and connected 
with one of the latter, Unmansit, a romantic tale is told which 
we shall lay before our readers On Panduwasa’s death it hod 
been prophesied by certain Brahmans that the offspring of Un- 
xnansit would destroy his uncles and dethrone the reigning king 
Abhayo, also one of his uncles. This the superstitious princes 
believing, had their unofFendmg sister, who is represeuted as 
havmg been exceedingly beautiful, closely confined. But ** love 
laughs at lockszmths” soith the proverb. A prince of the royal 
family caught a glimpse of the fair captive, whom he idso 
wooed and woo. The consequences of their mtimacy could 
not be concealed, and to avoid open disgrace, Abhayo and his 
brothers were forced to consent to a marnage, on the condition, 
however, that should the ofispni^ prove a son, he should 
immediately destroyed. The ofrapnng did prove a son, b*at 
with the aid of her faithful attendant, the same whose assistance 
facilitated the former intercourse, she saved his Ufe by the sub- 
stitution of a female infant, lately bom, and introduced into the 
apartment clandestinely Abhayo discovered the frand, sought 
to destroy the boy, bat m vain, as he had the favor and protec- 
tion of me priests. Yet tibe consequoioes of his enaeavors 
were by no means uiumpOTtant Locked upon as the child of 
deetinTt by die people, Pa^ukabhayo, the persecuted youth, 
soon mtind himself at the head of an army and after a long and 
wasting war snooee^ in deduoning his nnaatund unde. 
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Danng bi6 aud his eon’s reign Ceylon appean to have been 
rapidly advancing m improvement and civilization — the capital 
city, Annradhapdra, was embellished with woihe of art and 
architeotnre, the remanie of which may etiU be seen, 2270 years 
after their erection , villages and towns were Btartmg up m 
districts which the tide of population had probably never 
reached before r the country was divided into distncts over 
each of which civil and judicial magistrates presided , tanks and 
canals were constructed to facilitate cultivation, and m fact the 
island was advancing with rapid strides to prosperity and 
eminence 

We shall now pass on to a remarkable fact in the history 
before us — that of the introduction of Buddhism in a systema- 
tic form. This happened m the reign of Tisso the first, about 
300 years before our era Tisso being about to enter mto 
alliance with a king of India, noted for ms enthusiastic love of 
fhiddhism, sent him a present borne by the chief of his nobles, 
in return for which the religious Dhammasoko, sent, along with 
jiresents, adiice to Tisso “to take refuge in Buddha, his 
religion and his priesthood ’ Kot content with sending advice 
alone however, Dliammasoko, persuaded his son Mamndo, a 
high priest of the Buddhist faith, to accompany Tisso’s ambas- 
sadors to Ceylon, and his reception by that monarch was such 
as to leave mm little ground for regret at his determination 
Mahindo entered upon Ins proselytizing career with zeal and 
success. Multitudes fiocked to hear his discourses, numerous 
priests were ordained, colleges were established, temples reared, 
and Buddhism finally mstalTed as the religion of Ceylon The 
females were not to he outdone in the career of piety They 
requested a priestess to raise some of them to the pnestly office 
and in accordance with their request a sister of Mahindo was 
sent for and obtained, who should establish sisterhoods of nuns 
and thus put Buddhism on its proper footing in the island 
S^iese communities although essentially a part of the faith have 
been long suppressed in Ceylon, although we believe they are 
still id be seen in Burmah. With Sanghamittra come a 
branch of that holy tree under which Getamo had attained his 
Buddhaship, (the l^tree or fiem rehgvmt,) which was planted 
in Anuradnapdra on the spot where, at the present day, the 
wandering tourist may observe the spreading branches of 
" the great bo-tree at the Maha wiharo,” amidst whose branches 
safe in that sacred retreat, may be seen thousands of monkeys 
and other animals duportmg Tisso was not backward in ex- 
hibiting his Huth m Buddhism by the erection of many 
splenm biulditq;s devoted to its eervice — ^the remams of some 
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of them, especially those of the Thopanunaya dagobah, may 
even now excite oar admiration Ten years after the death of 
Tu8o(B C 256) we, for the first time, near of the Malabar race 
interfering m the Goyemment of Ceylon, and the eyent is an 
important one inasmuoh as it was but the prelude to numerous 
instances of incursions and rapine committed by the same race 
Suratisso, the reining pnnce, took into hia semce, during a 
period of profound peace, a large body of mercenary cayalry 
command^ by two Malabar chieftains called Sena and Gutik& 
These generals so well ingratiated themselves into the favor of 
the whole army that on their raising the standard of insurrec- 
tion, Suratisso found himself completely deserted, and ended 
his life and reign together Sena and Gutiko, now supreme, 
divided the ismnd between themselves, and reigned with an 
iron rule for upwards of thirty years, when a counter revolution 
replaced the united sceptre in the hand of Asela a pnneo oj 
the royal family Asela, however, ns not allow ed to rei^ 
in peace. Elaia, a Malabar leader, landed at the mouth of the 
Maha Vella Ganga with a large army, marched directly to« 
wards the capital, was met there by Asela, and gamed a victory 
which gave him the crown of Ceylon This he enjojedfora 
lengthened period, and it was not till old age had weakened his 
intellect and unnerved his arm, that he found a claimant for the 
throne m eiery way worthy of him ns an enemy The royal 
family had fled to J^liona, and a descendant of lisso’s brother 
who held that, the south-eastern, district of the Island as his 
province, alone dared to oppose the usurper Youth, lofty 
hopes, and a vigorous intellect were in favor of Gaimono , a 
settled Government, full treasury, and former renown were 
the supporters of Elaia. But Gaimono was no ordinary oppo- 
nent — his measures were full of boldne**8 and vigour without 
rashness. Fort after fort fell beneath his arms, and in a deci- 
sive engagement with Elaia, he killed the latter with his own 
hand, and then occupied bis throne A relation of Elala^a 
who came to his assistance with an army of thirty thousand 
men was equally unsuccessful, and on debating him Gaimono 
found no opponent able or willing to dispute his sovereignty 
His piety now became as conspicuous as his military renown, 
and of ms religious exertions sufiicient remains BtiU exist to 
satisfy ns that the Ceylonese of that penod were considerably 
advanced in arohiteoture, sculpture and refined taste, whilst tlm 
sue of some of these monoments, and the vastness of the 
tanks which he excavated may convince us that the city at 
that penod mnst have been populous and magnificent. 

The portioalar acoount which the native histones afford ua 
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of the oonstniction of one of these building u such that most 
stndente have doubted ite oorrectneM whBst those who have 
not exammed the evidence have positively pronounced it an 
exaggeration As in all other instances where tmth is con- 
oemed an extended investigation has in this case but confirmed 
those accounts. We are told that it was erected on sixteen 
hundred stone pillars, and of these the greater number are 
still standing, wliilst fra^ents of the rest lie near their onginal 
situation We are also informed that the in tenor was decorated 
in a way which leads us to beheve that the fancy of the wnters 
heightened the description, but this has also been confirmed 
by the narrative of the Chinese Buddhist Fa Hian, 
who m the fifth century visited Ceylon, and whose narrative 
has been translated and published in Pons. Him we can 
scarcely suspect of any motive for exaggeration, or if we did, 
we must still account for his descnption tallying with that 
m the MahcoDanso and Ratmkan Besides the temples and 
other religious erections attributed to Gaimono wc read of 
liospitals for the sick established throughout the island, roads 
formed, and officers for the preservation of order appointed 
by his directions and exertions. The reign of Gtuinono is 
one of the host evidences we possess of the state of the 
country at this early period, a subject on which we shall dilate 
somewhat hereafter 

We shall pass over a few succeeding reigns m wlucli there 
occurred apparently no event of material consequence till we 
oome to that of Walagombohu who ascended tlie throne about 
100 years B C By an invasion of the Malabars, who were 
now fatally for Ceylon, too well acquainted with its nches, 
he was dnven from his throne and obliged to conceal himself 
m a remote distnct of the island — for fourteen years this exile 
continued — chief after chief of the invaders having, dunng 
that period, been ruler and usually fallm^ by the hand of 
^eiT successors. These disturbances, we might imagine, would 
nave afforded some opportunities to the dethroned monarch to 
expel the invaders, but this does not appear to have been the 
case, and for that long period the island was a prey to anarchy 
and confusion On reascendmg hia throne a scheme of the 
monarches formed m exile was put into execution, and that 
was to have the discourses of Buddha, then but orally trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, committed to writing 
For this puipose a meeting of the oldest and ablest pnests was 
mdled. different versions of the sermons of the prophet were 
collated and ooinpared, and after a lengthened mvestigation ^e 
volnminoot Fitakattaya and their o(»imentanes the Atthakatha 
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were committed to writing The first of these are divided 
into what are cidled the three Pitakas — the Winiya, Sutra 
and Abhidharma, each of which contoina numerous suh-dm- 
sions. The Sutra consists entirely of discourses, the Abhid- 
harma consists of doctrmes and terms with explanations — and 
the Wmiya of the laws of the pnesthood. We cannot at 
present enter into their contents more particularly 

Two of the dagobahs whose remains at the present day most 
prommently attract the visitor’s attention owe their erection 
to the piety of W^agambahu, and one of these (the Abbaya- 
gin) was ongmally upwards of four hundred feet in height 
equal to the elevation of the topmost pinnacle of St, Peter’s 
at Rome. The next remarkable feature which tho Histoiy 
of Ceylon presents to us is the reign of a monster of wicked- 
nosa in the person of a Queen Anula. She was tho wife oi 
Walairainbaliu’s son, and put a penod to the life of her husband 
in order to reign alone. One victim after another was rmseCf 
to the dangerous scat vacated by his predecessor, and these 
appear to ^vo been chosen on account of their personal* 
appearance to gratify the appetites of the insatiable Anula. 
In this way five victims were dispatclied m the course of as 
many years until the world at length becoming weary of her, 
she was dethroned and executed Ilcr successor had no cosy 
task m bnnging order and regularity out of the confusion 
worse confounded caused by the irregularities of Anula, and 
it was not till tlireo or four peaceful reigns hod passed, that tho 
kingdom attained its former prosperity Happy is that people 
whose annals are tiresome I” was the exclamation of a pudoso- 
phic and thinking mmd, and if we were asked to point out tho 

f icnod of Ceylonese history when tho country appears to 
lave been most flounsbing and contented, we should pomt 
out tho first five ocn tunes of our era. Dunng tliat penod 
order and peace for the most part prevaded. Tanks and roa^ 
were formed — Buddhism was in its glory — the royal famdy ^ 
established and every thing promised a long career of prospent/ * 
Nor are we drawn to this conclusion merely from the fact of 
the fifth Chapter of the work before us being the dullest of the 
whole — we Have positive evidence as to the fionnshing state of 
the Km^om at this penod both m a material and mtelleotual 
point of view The first is confirmed m a cunous way both 
in the for East and the far West — by a Buddhist pnest of China, 
and a Ghnstian pnest of Rome The Buddhist Fa Hian 
formerly referred to, visited Anuradhapfira tho capital m tho 
fourth century and teds us that nothing could equal its magm- 
ficenceand extent Numerous magistrates, nobles and mer- 

L 
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chants, he mfonns ns dwelt m it. The honses were spaoioiis 
and handaome, the pnblio bnildings magnificent and highly 
omRmented The streets and roads were broad and straight, 
whilst at the comers, numerous lecture rooms were erected 
in which the doctnnes of Buddha wore daily expounded. The 
very fact of a distinguished Chmese Budd^t proceeding to 
Ceylon in search of the authentic wntmgs of his prophet 
shews the importance of the Island at this period — so much for 
Eastern evidence The Western is to be found m the writings of 
St Ambrose A Theban he informs us, visited C^lon ana tlie 
Malabar Coast of India in the fourth century There he was 
detained by a Malabar pnnee subject to the king of Ceylon for 
BIX years, and ho only regained his hberty on a rebclhon of the 
tributary whicli was furmsbed by an army sent from the Island, 
who delivered him In speaking of tins event he desenbes 
the King of Ceylon as the great Kvng who bved in the 
Vsland of Taprobane.” 

From the writings of Cosmos Indicoplenstes it also appears that 
at this period a vc^ extensive trade was bemg earned on be- 
tween China and Ceylon on the one side, os well as between 
Ccvlon and the Persian Gulph on the other From these facts 
os well 08 fixim that of the buildings whose remams now exist 
having ciiiefiy owed their ongin to this penod wo conclude 
that tor two contunes preceding and five eentunos succeeding 
the Chiistion era the ikand was populous, powerful and flou- 
rishing Kor does hterature appear to have been neglected , 
m ns much ns, to the penod under review, Ceylon owes its best 
histoncal, scientific and poetical compositions — of which how- 
ever, the first only con bo appreciated by the English reader, 
none of the others havmg yet been translated 

Some romantic stones of the vanous kings who reigned 
from the fifth to the eighth century compose the chief part of 
the history of these penods — wo shall neither stop to relate 
^ them nor to investigate their truth , suffice it to say that from 
the violent deaths, the numerous insurrections and invasions 
which followed we naturally conclude that the prosperity of 
previous penods was being gradually merged m tuo torbulenoe 
of the succeeding, and that a gradual doclme in the arts of 
civilization and refinement was contemporanous with a more 
scientific mode of warfare, and more attention given to that 
science itself than to the arts of good Government or the 
wants of the people 

The period of the transference of the seat of Government 
from Anuradliapfiro, the ancient capital, to PoUonaruwa ap- 
pears to have been coeval with the decline of the former town. 
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This event happened aboat the latter end of the eighth century, 
and from that penod we may date the neglect of the build- 
iDgs and the gradual dilapidation of the former capital In 
• fact, shortly after, we have the fact stated of a person having 
been deputed by the kmg at Follonaniwa to proceed to Anu- 
radhapura to repair ana restore the buildings in the latter 
town From this penod too wo may date the rapid decline of 
the Island m mwer, prospenty and population Inroads from 
the Coast of India, and the roving Malays became more and 
more numerous — insurrections multiphcd in the remote dia- 
tncts of the Island, and every thing was m a state of turbulence 
and disorder In this condition it can bo easily imagined that 
numerous bands of soldiers were scattered over the Island, and 
that in fact its inhabitants wore assuming a mihtary character 
buch being the case nothing was wanting but a military leader 
of eminence to render it a conquering country, and this it 
found in the twelfth century in tho person of one of its mos/ 
enterprising and talented monarchs, who was certainly the 
greatest mditary leader Ceylon has produced. Of the birth* 
and boyhood of this wonderful hero numerous miracles are 
recorded with tho utmost circumstantiality, whilst a particu- 
lar account xs also handed down of his education and youth. 

The Buddhist faith, logic, grammar, poetry, and music arc 
nil handed down to us as subjects in winch ho ^camc extraor- 
dinarily proficient, whilst horsemanship, archery and the 
management of elephants were not neglected. When ho had 
gone through the whole circle of the sciences, as then taught 
by the most learned priests, travelling was considered still 
necessary to fit him for the duties of his station. On returning 
to hiB native land he received the throne by tho voluntary 
resignation of its possessor (Gajabahu^a resignation which 
appears to have been made, however, in favor, not of Prakrama, 
but of hiB father, Wikrama. A dispute arose in consequence 
between the two claimants which ended in the accession of the^ 
son, and shortly after a reconciliation took place between hifti* 
and his father which happened but just before the letter’s 
death. On obtaining quiet possession of the throne Prakrama 
entered upon on enbghtened career of improvement which 
proves him to have men no ordinary character The eata- 
blishment of roads, canals, and tonk^ which are particularly 
mentioned in the native annals, and of tho remoina of whicli 
many are now visible, prove the utility of his exertions — 
libraries (chiefly of Buddhistic works) were ooUoctod for the 
colle^ of the priesthood — the poorer classes were aided in 
reclaiming waste lands, and if native authorities are to be 
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credited, the whole Island was rendered prosperous and happy 
by hiB exertions. 

This state of peaceful progress, however, was soon disturbed 
by the notes of warhko preparation. A tributary queen in the ^ 
most luUy and remote distnct of the Island — Bohona, resisted 
tho advancing reforms of Prakramo, and Subhala, the queen 
in question, having once taken the resolution to resist, prepared 
to oppose her superior with vi^ur and determmation. TJhe 
account of the warfare is handed down with sufficient minu> 
teness to enable us to form some judgment of Ceylonese 
tactics. The fortified places, wo arc informed, wore surrounded 
by her orders, with large and deep moats. The roads leadin" 
into the province wore rendered impossible to elephants and 
cavalry, by being strewed with large trees and stakes fixed 
firmly m the ground Tho uncovered sides ot the hills were 
defended by bnars and brambles, plentifully scattered over 
vhem These preparations completed, Subhala posted her 
army, m the immediate vicinity of a fortress which command- 
ed the only accessible road mto her territories and there 
awaited the attack Frokrama on his part was not idle — a force 
greatly superior in numbers to any which the Kohonians could 
Bring mto the field, was despatched under Bakha, one ot his 
most experienced generals, ^^hilst the king himself, remained to 
superintend tlic improvements progressing by his directions. 

Rakha advanced with all tno cclenty circumstances would 
admit of, to meet his onenucs. Harassed os liis troops were 
by tlio obstacles in their way, they yet surmounted them all, 
with great bravery, notwitlistanding tho opposition of tho 
llohomons, and at length a general battle was offered and accep- 
ted By a skilful disposition of his forces and a judicious choice 
of ground, Bakha was enabled completely to overpower the 
iDoro impetuous, but less cautious mountaineers — a defeat and 
rout were tho oonsequonocB. Tho Bohonians attempted to 
^ throw themselves mto tho fortress formerly mentioned, but 
* Jlakha was no sluggard m pursuit. Both parties entered toge- 
ther and tho fortress was taken m the melee 

Scorooly was this great advantage gamed when Bakha 
found his communication with his own capital intercepted, 
and his army aotuolly besieged m the fort which he hod taken 
Strong reinforcements were sent to his aid by the king, and 
at length so oveipowenng a force assembled m Bohono, os to 
preclude tho possiuility of further resistance on the part of 
Subhala. Surrounded in her capital, and unable to resist, she 
accepted the tenns offered, and by on absolute submission 
saved her life and tributary title 
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An imposing ceremony was conducted at the capital by 
Prakrama m consequence of this victory, dunng which the 
native histonans one and all inform us, that a miracle was 
exhibited — a special mark of Buddha’s favor This miracle 
consisted m the occurrence of a thunder storm and a copious 
fall of rain, at the very tune when the ^rgeous procession, 
with Prakrama at its head, was proccemng to the temple 
of tlianksgivm", and yet, wonderful to relate, not a drop ot 
this copious shower, touched a single thing engaged m tlie 
procession, although it fell plentifully around! The confidence 
with which this miracle is r^ted and the reiteration of it, by the 
various native histonans, is a curious fact in the history of the 
native character The court at Pollonaruwo, however, speedily 
found that their thanksgiving was premature, the submission 
of bubhala was but a prelude to a vigorous preparation for war 
on her port, and scarcely were the rejoicings at an end, wh^ 
the trump of war ogam sounded in rebellious Kohona. 
the campaign which ensued, we arc not supplied with the 
particuhwa so minutely, os in the former case. All that wo con 
gather from the history, before us, is, that it was obstinate and 
bloody — that the llohonians lost two battles, both ot which 
were obstinately contested and in the latter of which twelve 
thousand Hohonians were shun or token The siege and 
capture of Subhala’s capital was the last act of the tragedy, 
and there is reason to boheve that her icmcnty, when led as 
a captive before her conqueror, caused her death. 

The peace of the district was subsequently ensured by the 
vigorous measures of Prakrama, and those were generally so suc- 
cessful, that profound tranquillity reigned throughout the Island 
It was not till after the year 1169 of our era, the sixteenth ot 
bis reign, that the monarch found it necessary, again to assemble 
Ins forces and march against an enemy JTow however they 
were to be turned against a foreign foe , not to be engaged m 
civil commotions The kmg of Cambodia, and some other pro- 
vinces, m the Borman empire, had roused the just resentmtnt 
of Pr^rama by plundering certain Singhalese mercbiuits, and 
slighting his ambassador To avenge these insults, the king 
strained every nerve to fit out a naval expedition, capable of 
pappling with the numerous ships of his enemy and of convey- 
ing hiB army to the Bastem peninsula. By these exertions a 
fleet of five hundred sad was quickly prejiarcd, an officer of 
renown was put at the head of the exp^tion, and the arma- 
ment was di^mtched. They sailed to Cambodia, landed at a port 
called Kusuma, whither the enemy advanced with precipitation 
on the first mtelligence of their appearance. A battle was 
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fouchi in the CambodianB were totallj defeated, and 

AdDcarun, the general of the Singhalese forces, followed np his 
advantages, hj an immediate march to Camboja the capital, 
which the precipitate march of its king had left utterly defence- 
less. This was speedily taken, and with it aU the treasures and 
resources of the lung The fortified places were surrendered 
m consequence, a yiooroy and annual tnbute appomted, and 
the whole country was declared subject to ** the great and glo- 
rious Prakrama-bahu,’* king of Ceylon 

Thus auccessful m his first expedition against a foreign foe, 
Frakrama next turned his anna against the kings of the dis- 
tncts in Southern Indio, called in the native annals Pandi 
and Solli — on the Malabar and Coromandel coast The 
motive of this invasion is but faintly exhibited, as some real or 
fancied gnevance Endeavonng to land at Madura, the 
jreneral of Prakroma, found a force so considerable, drawn up 
to oppose him, as to render the disembarkation impracticable. 
The expedition then proceeded up the coast to TeUicherry, where 
they again found a force preyed to oppose them — they made 
the attempt however to land, and after a hard-fought battle, 
succeeded in dnving the Pandinns from the shore One action 
after another suoceoded, but generally so much to the advantage 
of the bmghaleso, as to put the greater part of the country into 
their possession In the last and most decisive combat, they 
wore thoroughly successful and the consequence of it was, the 
submission of the entire country The reigning pnnee was 
dethroned and his son, as a tnbut^ of Prakxama, was placed 
upon the throne. 

Such was the result of the last great enterpnze of Fra- 
krama. Ceylon was now in perfect peace. Its kmg was 
sovereign of the southern part of the eastern peninsula, as 
well as of the southern part of India — treasure poured in 
from the conquered provinces, and every thing promised a 
restoration of the Island to its former domestic prospenty 
jTdr were the exertions of its sovereign wantmg to secure 
this result. The construction of canals and tan^ bridges, 
roads, courts of justice and libraries (all of which are ^y 
dhromoled) proved his desire to render his people prosperous, 
whilst the pnesUy historians delight to dwell on the numerous 
religious edifioes which arose under hia directions. 

Such are pnncipol details handed down to ns of the reign 
of Prakrama the gr^ He died m the year 1186 of our era, 
and had his measures been mutated by ^ successors, Ceylon 
would have been in a different condition, when first visited by 
Europeans. A period of anarchy and oonfoaton followed, how- 
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ever in which the foreign conquests were lost, and many of the 
internal improvements neglected. But one short intervtd of nine 
yea rs elapsed, m which a step was made in the right direction 
With this exception the entire course of Ceylonese history 
irom 1186 to ].505 was one of rapid retrogression Civil wars, 
domestic commotions, and external agressions combined with 
the apathy of the natives, to redaoe Ceylon f^om the flourish- 
mg state m which Prakrama left it, to the condition of an 
uninhabited wilderness. The tanks were neglected, the em- 
bankments of the canals were allowed to fall in, the bridges 
were unrepaired. Every foreign mvodcr extorted from tho 
wretched inhabitants and the weak pnnccs, every particle 
of wealth they could not by subtilty conceal, and Malabars, 
Moors and Mal^s all found it their mterest to make incursions 
into Ceylon. The evils of a disputed succession commenced 
the decline, the aggressions of foreign foes increased it, and 
the natural apathy of the native character allowed it to 
continue. 

We have thus roughly and rapidly travelled over the history 
of Ceylon, up to the year in which tho Portuguese arrived. 
It is not ^ur mtcntion to enter now into the junsprudence of 
the ancient Ceylonese , nor, into tho knowledge which the anci- 
ent Europeans, possessed of tho Island. These subjects would 
involve us m mquincs, too extended for our pages and may bo 
more properly left to such a work as that before us. But 
before entering upon the actions of the Portuguese, we shall not 
omit to notice some of the conclusions we have arrived at, from 
a perusal of the early history of the Island, as re^^s the 
ancient condition and character of its inhabitants. 

1 hat the people who inhabited it at the time of Wiiaya’s 
invasion, must have been barbarous in the extreme, we should 
have concluded from the facts of that mvasion, had it never 
been asserted by the native histonans. Tho attainment of 
supreme power by the chief of a band of but seven hundred 
followers, and the extension of that power into the remoter 
provinces, proves at once, tliat the native princes were at vari- 
ance with each other, and not in any case capable of cfFeotual 
resistance. It os true that the means employed by Wijaya, for 
the establishment of his authority were those oi cunning and 
artifice, not of open force — yet still the civilization of himself 
and hiB followers must have l^en infinitely supenor^ to that of 
tho natives, or he could not have sncceeded m his enterpnze 
and in what the civilization of Bengal, whence Wijaya came, 
then consisted, we ore pretty well aware From this period 
then, we may date the intr^action of improved habiU and 
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manners into the Island, an improvement which, from the 
dispersion of Wijaja's followers, would gradually extend 
its^ in every direction The three oentunes which followed 
till the reigns of Sena and Gutika, the usurping Malabars, 
although not wholly undisturbed by warfare, were yet emi- 
nently fitted, to promote and extend the improvement already 
begun The establishment and embelhshment of towns, seem 
to nave been the first object of their exertions, and the remains 
of the more important of these, which stiU exist, prove to us 
what their population and pbrscvcrancc must have been The 
faith of Buddhism, so congenial to their dispositions, received 
a ^eat proportion of their attention and m the erection of 
buildings m honor of the faith, many of the kings delighted to 
pass their days. Nor would the influence of Buddhism, as then 
taught, when diffused among the people, be productive of any 
other than humanizing results. The subjugation of the pas- 
mons which it enjoins, the attainment of equanimity and repose, 
and the menting heaven and happiness by benevolence ana self 
oontrol, could not but be influential on their natural feelings 
for good — whilst the elements of that Asiatic civilization which 
existed amongst them, whoa developed, enabled them to 
odvance a certain extent on the path of improvement, without 
givmg them the power to reach a high or distinguished posi- 
tion At this point, when attained, they should probably have 
remained, but for the influence of external causes — the piratical 
nations which abounded around them, were m danger of plung- 
ing tlie Island into the barbarism whence it hod emerged, and 
the turbulent character of the Ceylonese mountaineers, would 
have aided the result, had not an individual arisen who gave to 
these circumstances a military cast, and to the Ceylonese them- 
selves, for the time being, a military character But with 
Prakrama this state of things, promising os his civil and mili- 
tary abilities had made it, ended, — the Ceylonese, by habits, 
disposition and religion, were essentially unwarlike, and they 
rdapsed on his death, into that lifeless apathy or irresolute and 
fitful disturbance so common in the East Anarchy, civil war, 
foreign invasion, and weak nnnoos, completed the evils which 
hod arisen on the death of Fraki^a, and at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century little else was visible, but the wreck of 
that which had once been a magnificent and flourishing 
kinj^om. 

On the testimony of both Eastern and Western writers, we 
arrive at the condfusion, that the trade of the Island at one 
tune was extensive and luorotivo. Ceylon was the entrepot 
for the commerce of China on the one hand, and Arabia and 
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Persia on the other Hither* merchants from the Sast and 
West of Asia, came mutually to exchange the commodities and 
productions of their respective countnea — a traffic which must 
nave considerably enncned the country m which it was earned 
on Of this trade the Moors on the Western, and the Malays 
on the Eastern side, appear to have been the principal earners, 
and from the accounts which they earned bock with them, of 
the Island they had visited, probably arose those Moorish and 
Malayan mvasions, which we have noted os having become 
exceedingly numerous, in the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centunes. To this trade, the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese, put an end, 
and as that nation supplanted the Moors on the Coast of Indio, 
so did they also m the traffic of Ceylon 

The gradual decline of the country in civilization and popu- 
lation, is admirably depicted in the rums ot the various cities / 
which at the difierent periods of Ceylonese history, became tlie 
capital of the Island The remains of Anuradhapura, the 
earliest capital, as for exceed those of Pollonaruwa, the sue-* 
ceedmg seat of Government, in vastness, elegance, and beauty, 
as those of Athens exceed the Egyptian TJiebes m the latter 
respect — nor is Pollonaruwa less distinguished, if compared 
with the succeedmg capitals. These, together with the rums 
of roads, bridges, canals and tanks, unoccupied or disused 
perhaps for fourteen hundred years, are the substantial proofs 
which we now possess of what the Island and its inhabitants 
once were, as well os the verifications of the accounts of 
native annalists, which, without this indubitable testimony, we 
might be disposed to doubt 

borne idea then of the state of the Island, at the period when 
the Portuguese first visited it, may be gathered from what has 
been said , yet to make this idea clear and distinct it will be as 
well to notice in a few lines the difieront classes of inhabitants 
which it contained The Northern parts, from their proximity^ , 
to the Southern Coast of India, wore most subject, of course,* 
to the irruptions of the Malabars, and hence it followed thftt in 
that quarter of the Island they had become as numerous, or 
even more so, than the Singhalese themselves. It was this 
oontmual increase of a forei^ and hostile race in the very 
heart of their dominions, which, probably, caused the gradual 
removal of the seat of Ghivernment to the South and East 
by the later kings, the first capital, Anuradhapdra having 
b^n situated in the very centre of that division which the 
Malabars had at length occupied as their own The general 
prevalence of the Tamil language and the Hindu system of 

M 
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religion in thiB proYince ever Bince Europeans have been con- 
neoM with the Island, np to the present tune, prove the £act 
of their occupation 

Besides these however, a wild race subsisting on the pro- 
duce of the chase, and destitute of habitations, also existed , 
totally distinct in almost every re^ct &om their nommal 
masters — the* Singhalese proper These were, and still are, 
called Veddahs or Beddahs, a barbarous wandering tnbe, igno- 
rant of the simplest elements of civihzation. 

The distnot chiefly occupied by them is a wild, unopened 
portion of forest and mountain land towards the East and 
South of the Island, whilst they are also to be found, or, at 
least, were to be found at the period we speak of, between the 
level plain which skirts the sea on the north-western coast, and 
the opened distncta of the interior, where at an carLer period 
^y^numcrouB larce dties had arisen The supposition seems 
probable that mese remarkable tnbes, thus shut out from the 
rest of mankind m inaccessible mountain and forest land, 
are the descendants of their pnmeval inhabitants, whom Wijaya 
and bis band conquered, and who were gradually dnven into 
the more inaccessible districts by the occupation of the best 
parts of the country The conjecture is at least as probable 
as any other with which we are acquainted on the subject. 

We have stated that the trade of Ceylon on the Western 
Bide was pnncipaUy earned on by the Moors, and of this tnbe 
many enterprising merchants bad settled m the Island who 
gradually engrossed m thoir own hands the entire of the transit 
trade of the interior, and by the favor with which they were 
received by the kings, became at length an important and influ- 
ential class. At the present time, and during the occupation 
of the Portuguese and Dutch, they form the most enter- 
pnzing and energetic class of the native mhabitants. 

Ce^on had been faintly known to antiquity by the accounts 
of Pliny and Strabo. Amidst much inaccuracy and exaggera- 
*tion its chief features and most remarkable cnaracteristi^ are 
to b8 found in one or other of the accounts, as well as in the 
allusions to be found in the works of other classioal writers. 
Thus, its abounding with elephants was referred to by Diony- 
sius, the geographer, when he speaks of fumpa TonrpojSanw 
AfffliytySv dufttirtM, Onesicntus and Megosthenes, according to 
Plmy, desenbed it as abounding, the former m elephants, the 
latter m gold and laige pearls { entrt marfforttarumque grandiutn 
fertibares guam Indos.) The later writers, such as Ammianus 
MarceUinua and Coemas Indioopleustes, added bttle to the 
knowledge formerly on record with regard to the island, nor 
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was the information picked up respecting it by Marco Polo 
extenaivo or accurate. He appears to have bieen Uie first, 
however, who noticed and described the remarkable mountain 
styled Adam’s Peak, on which he informs ns the tomb of the 
mx^mtor of mankind had actuaUy been found I Ludovico 
Barthema of Bologna at the end of the fourteenth century 
descnbes the inhabitants as by no means warlike — their arms 
he informs us, consisted of spears and swords, but declares that 
in their contests httle blood was shed from their cowardice 
( percki 80710 mh,) His account, which is at least amusing is to 
he found m Bamusio’s coUeotion Nioolo d^ Conte, a Venetian, 
and Jerome de banto St^hano, a Florcntme, also visited the 
island previous to the first amval of tlie Portuguese, but 
without adding any thing of importance to previous accounts. 
We may oondude then that of the extent and population of 
the island, its inhabitants, productions and condiuon, little wa^ 
known in Europe till its discovery (if we may use the wordj 
by Lorenzo d’ Almeida m 1505 Francisco d’ Almeida, the 
father of the naval officer just mentioned was then governoiT 
of Goa, where the Portu^eae hod established themselves 
some time before Some Moonsh vessels of which he was in 
pursuit, d* Almeida was informed, hod been seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Maldives and thither ho dispatched his 
son Lorenzo with a considerable force. Strong westerly wmds 
however set in before his vessels had reached the place indicate 
ed, and the result was his being driven near the coast of 
Ceylon, where he anchored oppoaile to the town now called 
Colombo No sooner hod the Portuguese shewn themselves 
on shore than information was at once conveyed to the king 
that “ a race of men exceeding white and beautiful” (such is 
the dcscnption of the native annalist) had landed ** wearmg 
boots and hats of iron, and who were never at rest.” They 
have tubes” (said the same account) ** wluch make a noise Lko 
thunder when it breaks upon Jugandore Panvatn, and even^ 
louder , and a globe of iron shot from one of them, after fiying 
fiome leagues, will breidc a castle of marble, or even of iron ” 
This ounous account filled the court with alarm, and the 
question of commencing upon thorn immediate war was at 
once discussed in a council called for the purpose After some 
discussion however it was resolved that an ambassador should be 
dispatched m disguise to investigate the dis^iofeition of the new 
arrivals, — no acts of violence on their part having yet been 
heard of His report was that they seemed peacefully disposed, 
and hiB advice that on embassy wmob they were about sending 
should be favorably received This prudent counsel was 
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adhered to, and on the arrival of Lorenso's messenger presents 
were mutually given and received, whilst the Portuguese would 
have us believe that in the treaty which followed the Ceylonese 
monarch promised a large annual tribute of cinnamon. This 
weighty matter determined, Lorenzo erected a piUor m commem- 
moration of the conquest of the island, and of its entire 
possession by His Majesty of Portugal ! With so little scruple 
was the principle of appropnatum then adopted I 

At the penod of this visit the Portuguese lustonan, Bibeiro, 
informs us that there were then in the harbour “ many ships 
of Bengal, of Persia, of the Red Sea and other places, whence 
they had come to trade m cinnamon and elephants** — a ciroum- 
stancc which, if it can be credited, and we see no reason to 
the contrary, proves that a considerable trade was still earned 
on by the natives of the coast. 

During thirteen years which succeeded this expedition of 
Lorenzo, and wluch appear to have been a penod of internal 
tranquillity, we hear notnmg more of the Portuguese m connec- 
tion with the island At the end of that penod Lopez Suoar 
Alvarcngo, with nineteen vessels of vanous sizes anchored in 
Colombo and proceeded to erect a fort. The natives were not 
disposed tamely to submit to this act of invasion and they 
accordingly vigorously but ineffectually opposed it. The 
invaders had a force sufficient to overcome all the opposition 
their feeble enemies could offer, and from being attacked, 
Alvarengo soon became the f^gressor No army that the 
hinglioleso monarch could bnng into the field, could withstand 
the charge of the well disciplined Portuguese, and submission 
with the promise of a tnbute was the only course left him to 
adopt Nor was the invasion of their country the only evil 
the Singhalese had now to deplore , for, on the death of Prakirama 
the ninth, in 1527, the sword was drawn by rival claimants for 
the throne, and the country was plunged in civil war and 
bloodshed The singular moderation and ability of a third 
party, a chief of considerable power and a member of the 
royi^ family, at length succeeded in quelling the commotion by 
raising the direct heir, a minor, to the throne to the exclusion 
of the rival combatants. 

An important siege of Colombo by the natives, however, had 
preceded this war, m which, such was the strictness with which 
they blockaded the city and the resolution with which they 
met the salhes of the besieged, that, but for a remfbrce- 
ment of men and provisions, which opportunely amved from 
Cochin, the fort would in all probabihty have been taken. 

A qumrel between the reigning pnnoe and his brother, whioh 
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occurred ehortlj after theae events, and which was followed by 
the revolt of the latter, was the cause of a measure of the utmost 
importance as regarded the future prospects of the Island* 
Tius was no other than the enlistment, by the reignmg prince, 
of the Portugnese m his service, to aid him in queUing the 
insurrection The desire of Buwaneko, the prince of whom 
we are speaking, was to adopt a favored grandson as heir to his 
domimons — a design opposed by his brother In order at once 
to secure the moat strenuous exertions of his new allies in his 
favor, and to ensure the succession of his grandson, he sent an 
ambassador to Lisbon, with an effigy of the youthful aspirant 
and a crown, praying that the King of Portugal himself, John 
III, would he pleaa^ with his own hands to place the crown 
upon the image and thereby pledge himself to support tho 
measure he so much desired, a ceremony which was accordingly 
performed in tho Great Hall of the palace at Lisbon, A 
1541 ^ 

The death of Buwaneko, the succeeding year, afforded an op- 
portunity to the Portuguese of putting their promise mto effect, 
and accordingly the youth alluded to, under the titlo of Don 
Juan, was raised to the vacant throne, nominally as the inde- 
pendant pnnee of Ceylon, but really as the puppet of the 
I’ortuguese. He found himself opposed, however, as his grand- 
father had been by the pnnee who resisted his accession, and 
that with nn abihty and energy which quickly altered the 
situation of events. The Western Coast it is true was in 
his hands, but the greater extent of the interior acknowledged 
the rebel leader The death of this leader, shortly after he had 
succeeded m defeating a oombmod army of the nominal king’s 
and the Portuguese forces, was far from relieving either of me 
difficulties of their position, for he left behind him an able, reso- 
lute and determined son, willing and prepared to continue the 
conquest. This son was consequently a distinguished character 
in the history over which we are travelling, and under the title 
of Rajah Smgho, the Iton Kxngy frequently caused the invadets^ 
to tremble for the security of their footing m the Island.* 
Anxious to take advantage of the death of their enemy and 
Ignorant of the resources of Singha, the Portuguese at once 
dispatched a force to take Kandy and subdue the mtenor In 
one of the passes through which their course lay, Singha 
planted a powerful ombusc^e, and there at its extremity draw 
up his forces to await his enenues. A bloody combat was tho 
result, but when the Portuguese saw themselves at length hem- 
med m on every side, and iheir retreat out off, all confidence 
was lost, and besides a large force of native auxilianes, 1700 
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Earopeans perished in the battle. Beinforoements fix>m Gh>a 
faoweyer, soon enabled the authorities at Colombo, to fit out an- 
other expedition for conquest and reyenge, which it was deter- 
mined should be sent up the nyer Ealan^, to ayoid the distress 
caused by marching in the low country Singh^ was prepared 
for them — the yictones of his father and hims^ had now giyen 
him a small force of artillery, of which he took the utmost 
adyanta^e They were posted in a convement position on the 
banks of the river, and on the appearance of tne inyaders a 
fire, well directed and yiolent, was opened upon them which 
they could neither pass nor effectually oppose A retreat was 
the consequenoe, and so well were the measures of Singha 
taken, that, before they reached Colombo, they were exposed to 
another fire almost equally destructive 
Excited by these successes, Singha now undertook the siege 
of Colombo, but had searcoly entered upon the enterpnze, when 
fie heard of a rebellion m Kandy, which he was obhged to with- 
draw his army to subdue A course of cruelty and barbarity 
On his part to the members of the royal family, succeeded, 
which makes one shudder at the horrors related, and of this 
cruelty, the bitter consequence recoiled upon himself when ho 
least expected it A second time the siege of Colombo was at- 
tempted — for nine months the fort was strictly invested — their 
provisions wore exhausted, their soldiei’s disheartened and every 
thing promised a speedy surrender, when news was brought that 
the son of a pnnee murdered by Singha — a youth baptized by 
the Portuguese under the title of Don John had assembled 
an army, and was making rapid progress in the neighbourhood 
of Kandy To his infinite chagrin, bingha was once more 
obliged to raise the siege and march against this new foe Don 
John slowly retreated to tlie South and East, as Singha ad- 
vanced, and n lengthened warfare ensued of which no particu- 
lars ai o recorded Of this warfare, earned on at a distance 
from the caiutol, the Portujruese took advantage to raise a new 
claimant, Don Philip to the throne a measure which for ever 
alienaftcd from them the alliance of Don John The latter 
took the first opportunity of passing to Kandy and there he 
cut off his new nval by poison and disarmed the Portuguese. 
Scaniely had this tragedy been transacted, when Singha was 
advanomg rapidly upon his enemy Don John speedily had his 
forces, now recalled, put into order of battle, and at the pass 
of Kadduganava the final conflict of this long continued strug- 

§ le was fbugbt. There, for the first tune, the bon king was 
boroughlydefeated, and at a ye^ advanc^ age, even upwards 
of one hundred years, he died a few days after battle, of a 
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wound received m it Such was the end of Singho, one of 
the few native pnncee, who by innovation on the mihtory 
tactics of his pr^eceesors became a formidable opponent even 
to a European force This event occurred in the year 1592 
Dunng all this time the weak and imbecile Don Joan was 
m the hands of the Portugese, flattered by those around him 
with the titU of king of Ceylon. Him they were unwilling to 
part with, and aocorangly, on having, by aid fiom Qoa, l^en 
enabled to fit out another expedition against Don John they 
put his descendant Donna Cathai inn, tT e lineal heir of the 
crown, at the head of their expedition But the war with 
Singba had made Don John a soldiei, and 'while the Poitu- 
guese general, De Souza, to whose nephew Donua Cathanna 
was amanced, was ad\ancing irom the noitli m all the fancied 
security of contempt for his adveibaiy , his opponent was 
quietly awaiting him at a pass on the rood into Loh the Por-j 
tuguese foiccs entered with fatal confidence The e'vcnt was 
what mighthave been anticipated — “ Suddenly, fiom every side, 
the shnll chank and dibsonant tom-tom bounded. Before, be» 
hmd, on the light Imnd and on the left, then enemies leapt 
forth, and clouds of arroTis, balls and spcais descended upon 
them, it was a moment of fearful c<unagc, nothino wns to 
be done by bra’iery, nothing by genius, nothing by flight. 
Every man was cut down m the place where he stood, and of 
that poweiful army not a living bung was ‘•aved but Donna 
Cathanna ** Even she was reserved foi a fate woise than death 
— Don John forced her, by the indignities she suffered, to ac- 
cept of him os her hubband, and thub eonstituted himself lawful 
heir to the Clown A second expedition was equally unsuc- 
cessful although not accompanied with such dicadtul loss to the 
invaders. Shoitly after its teimination (ioi we must hasten 
on in our survey) we find the Dutch foi the fiist time engaged 
in the affairs of the Island Admiial bpilbei gen landed with 

three vessels, at Batticuloa, on the Eastcin coast and thence 
proceeded to the capital There he was veiy favorably receivcjd* 
by Don John , permission was given by Inm to build a foit on 
the coast and to carry on a free trade m cinnamon and pepper 
on condition that they should carry on a war of extermina- 
tion against the Portuguese. The death of Don John soon 
aflerwards m 1604, left the intenor once moiea prey to disorder 
and bloodshed. Donna CatWina found herself quite un- 
equal to enforce obedience, and still m the piime of hie looked 
about for a successor to her late husband — but two prmces 
of the royal family appeared eligible from tbeir influence and 
antWity, and the matter was quickly deterimned by the 
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murder of one of them. Senerat, the holder and wickeder of 
the two, on the mnrder of his rival, presented himself to the 

g ueen and with the consent of the nobles, she accepted of 
im as her consort. Nothing of much immrtance subse- 
quently occurred till the year 1612, when coschhonder, a 
Dutch naval officer, made ms apearance in Kandy, and there 
had the strange offer made to mm of at once entering into 
the service of benerat as admiral and general The office 
was accepted and Boschhouder proved himself on various 
occasions of mdnito service to the Singhalese monarch m 
the quolbng of insurrections, and training of his forces The 
death of Catharina in 1613 appears to have greatly shattered 
the stability of the Singhalese throne at tlus period, and were it 
not for the prudent ^vice and conduct of Boschhouder the 
Portuguese would probably have succeeded in reducing the entire 
^sland. As it was, they expelled the Dutch from Cottiar near 
Tnncomalec, and built a fort there and at Batticuloa for 


the protection of their trade on the Eastern Coast. Into 
the particulars of Bosebhouder’s embassy to Europe on behalf 
of bcncrat in 1617-19, we cannot enter suffice it to say that 
the unfortunate death of that officer on his return to CJeylon 
prevented Senernt from availing himself of the aid he had 
obtained from Christian IV of Dcnmaik The death of the 
nominal sovereign Don Juan, at the age of sixty two, shortly 
pnor to this event, gave the Poituguese, accoidmg to their 
nistonans, a valid title to the whole island, — that monarch 
having left it to them by will It was not till 1630, however, 
when they had collected n force which Senerat was not likely 
to have the means of opposing, that they resolved to take 
advantage of this bequest Constantine de Saa, an expenenced 
officer, was put at the head of this expedition and by the 
caution and prudence of his operations seemerl to ensure its 
success. The pass of Wellane whore the troops of De Souza 
had been cut to pieces W bingha the first, was that by which 
De Sna advanced upon Kandy Here Senerat had erected a 
tower/^the siege of which occupied some time, but it was finally 
taken, and thence the rood to ^ndy lay before them open and 
undefended, benerat, distrustful of a general engagement 
retreated to the South East as De Saa had advanced, wl^t the 
Kind’s son, afterwards the second bingha, harassed the march 
of the Portuguese in the rear It was not till the invaders bad 
advanced mto the heart of a woody and difficult country, 
with a very much diminished force, that bingha, at the head of 
hiB own and his father’s army succeeded in sorroanding the 
army of De Sna. The native auxilianes of the Portuguese could 
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not of course be trasted, for on the yery first opening of a fire 
they deserted to the enemy The European force thus en- 
compassed was left to defend itself in the midst of innumerable 
enemies and in the centre of an almost inaccessible district. 
For two days 4;hey bravely defended themselves against the 
host of enemies that surrounded themi but at lengUi wearied 
with slaughter and continued fighting — with their leader mortally 
wounded and no hope of escape even if they out their way 
through their enemies, they surrendered at discretion. Ihe 
consequence was the death of all those who refused to jom the 
ranks of the King 

Senerat, after this brilliant exploit, the success of which he 
mainly owed to his more able son, lost no time in undertaking 
the siege of Colombo then badly defended, but the arrival of 
reinforcements from Goa and Cocbm rendered his expedition 
fruitless Shortly after, m 1634, ho expired after a prosperout.^ 
reign of thirty years, the prospenty of winch he owed however 
to Bo^chhonder in the early, and Singha m the later, part. Thq 
son of Cathanna by Don John had of course a prior claim to 
the throne on the death of j^enerat, but this claim the warlike 
Singha was well prepared to oppose, and accordingly he had 
himself crowned at Kandy witli the usual solemnities, whilst his 
rival, Wijayapala, fled to the Portuguese Tliey were willing, 
but for some time were unable, to attempt a diversion in favor 
of tho fugitive prince, and when they did so, the usual difficifl- 
ties, the inaccessible nature of the mtenor, and the numbers of 
Singha’s forces conspired to overtlirow the project and defeat 
Wijayapala*s hopes, whilst they gave Singha an additional force 
of artillery of which he well knew the importance. 

Anxious as Singha was to drive the Portuguese from the 
Island, ho was yet aware that his own forces and the powers 
at his command were not sufficient to accomplish this. He 
therefore sent an embassy to Batavia, asking the assistance of tho 
Dutch to enable him to accomphsb his undertaking A trea^ • 
was entered into between the two powers by which the Dutch 
promised their assistance, Singha baring the entire expense of 
the expedition, on the condition that all the foi tified places in the 
Island were to be finally given into his hands. Accordingly, m 
1639, a force was sent to the Eastern Coast, winch speedily 
reduced Batticaloa and Tnneonudee, fortresses which Singha, 
with a very questionable policy, immediately destroyed Tlie 
following year, Negombo and Galle on the Western Coast 
were also taken, on the capture of which, disagreements broke 
out between Smgba and his allies, from the nonfulfil- 
meut of their promises, on the part of the latter, which 
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ultimately led him to look with as much suspicion on their 
proceedings as on those of his former enemies. A desultory 
warfare between the two contending European powers in the 
Island was the consequence, into the particulars of which we 
cannot now enter In 1646 an armistice was concluded which 
continued m force till 1654, four years after which the Dutch 
found themselvbs sufficiently strong to undertake the siege 
of Colombo and Jaffna, the only remaining Potngueso pos- 
sessions in the Island The former of these endured a long 
continued siege, but was at length compelled to yield by 
famine, during the contmuance of which one of those homblo 
instances of maternal barbanty sometimes exhibited to satis- 
fy the cravmgs of hunger, occurred. A few months after- 
wards Jaffna was invaded and taken, thus completing the 
expulsion of the Portugese from the Island The effects of 
\heir possession will probably never be eradicated They have 
left their religion and language mdebbly impressed upon the 
patives, forming in this respect a curious contrast with the 
Dutch — who, although they possessed the same districts for 
ISO years have scarcely left a trace of themselves behind 
With the Indo-Portugueso language one can even now travel 
throughout the entire maritime, and a large proportion of the 
interior proYinces, whilst a knowledge of Dutch would be 
to him of as bttle service as a knowledge of French or Italian , 
and it 18 similar with their religion Koman Calhohcism now 
disputes with Buddhism the majority of professors — whilst 
of the Dutch Reformed Church there are not probably three 
full congregations in the entire Island This contrast is 
remarkable, although perhaps not difficult to account for, when 
we consider the difference in character of the two nations — 
the lively, accommodating, proselytizing Portuguese, and the 
avaricious, stoLd and independent Dutchman 

Thoroughly convinced of course as bmgha must long have 
* been, tlmt the Dutch had no intention whatever of performmg the 
stipulations of their treaty with him, we cannot be euipnsed 
on finding him now treatmg them as enemies. They on their 
part however were content to defend themselves from his fury 
without attempting, as the Portuguese had done, to mix them- 
selves up in the contentions of the natives, at the same time 
that they hoped by the obsequiousness of their conduct, and 
the numerous embassies with presents, which they sent, to 
conciliate at length his favor His treatment of these embas- 
sies and the ambassadors was such, as the more merconol 
Portuguese would not have tolerated without an attempt to 
be revenged. He frequently detamed their ambassadors with 
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out reason, imprisoned some, and left others at large,*— at one 
time he accepts their presents, and then maltreated the bearers 
of it, at another he would neither receive them, nor grant an 
audience as they desired, but threatened destruction if they 
did not instantly leave his temtones Such was the relation- 
ship which subsisted between the two powers- The Dutch 
were content with the extent of their possessions, and directed 
all their thoughts to increasmg the profit which the commerce 
of the Island yielded. They were merchants not soldiers, and 
as every source of income was made a Government monopoly, 
the character of their possession was rather that of a trading 
company's dep6t than ol a political dcpendancy 

In 1672 the French are first heard of in connection with 
the Island. During that year a fleet of fourteen sail 
anchored near Trmcomalee under De La Ilaye, who sent 
three ambassadors to Kandy Tliese were favorably received^ 
by bm^ba, who being anxious to see the new comers embroiled 
with the Dutch, ^ve them permission to build a fort at 
Trmcomalee De La Haye was soon after obliged to leave fot 
Indio, but before doing so, be despatched a M De Lanerolle to 
inform Smgfaa of his departure, and of his intention speedily 
to return. De Lanerolle arrived at Kandy —refused to violate 
the grandeur of la grande natwn by aoccdmg to the forma of 
the binghalese court — and after an exhibition of childish punc- 
tiliousnesB and blustering bravado, so irritated Singha at length, 
that he was thrown into prison, where there is every reason 
to believe he ended his days. De La Ilaye never returned — he 
was met by the Dut<^ admiral Van Goens, and totally defeat- 
ed in a naval encounter, four of his vessels were captured, 
the rest dispersed, Tnncomolee was taken again, and again 
occupied by the Dutch. 

The death of Singha in 1687 after a lengthened reign of 
nearly fifty years, gave the Dutch that peace and security which 
they so muon desired. His successor Suria was naturally of a. 
religious and peaceable disposition, so that whilst the Dutch 
wore prosecuting their commercial schemes on the coiutt, he 
was endeavormg te restore Buddhism to its pnstme grandeur 
— in order to do which with efiect, he invited twelve priests of 
the highest order of the hierarchy from Siam During the 
twenty-two years over which his reign extended, the Dutch 
Government drew large sums from their monopoly of cmnamon 
which they controlled and regulated by a system of pohey 
admirably adapted to ensure the success of their mtentionsj, 
that is, to raise and prepare the spioe at the smallest 
possible outlay without any punotihouB regards to the rights of 
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the native propnetors^ and to eell it afterwarda at the highest 
possible rate. 

In 1707 Siina vras sacceeded by Kundisala his eldest son, 
whoso peaceable disposition, like that of his father, gave a long 
rest of thirty-two years ^the extent of his reign) to the enter- 
pnzes of the Butofi His character appears to have been as bad 
or even worse than that of any other pnnee of his line Bran- 
kenness, cmelty, ignorance, unpetonsity, and revenge were the 
chief and most prominent characteristics of his disposition, and 
by the exercise of these qualities he at length fomented a 
rebeUion amongst the nobles, which would probably have ended 
in Lib dethronement, but for the interference of the Butch In 
an embassy dispatched by the latter to condole with him on the 
death of his queen, they described her as his “high born, 
excellent, and all accompbehed consort,” a proof that it a com- 
^I)llance with the eastern arts of flattery and dissimulation would 
nave secured their conquests, they were far from despismg 
them. 

* It IS not our mtention m the present sketch to enter with 
minuteness mto the history of the Butch occupation of the 
Island In fact they have left little m a politiod point of view 
to relate Content with holding the forts, and securing the 
cinnamon plantations, they ^ve tliemsclves httle trouble with 
the transactions of the in tenor, and it was not till 1763, that 
they found themselves obliged to defend their possessions with 
vi^ur Imtated by the attack made by Bajadhi, the reigning 
pnnee, upon his terntory. Van Enck, the reigning governor, 
assembled all his forces and resolved to attempt vigorously the 
conquest of the intenor His troops advanced to Kandy, of 
whi^ town they held possession for a short penod, at the some 
time that Bajadhi had led his forces into the Dutch provmces and 
reduced some inconsiderable forts. The Butch were thus 
forced to retire, and in the treaty which followed, a peace was 
concluded on the basis of a mutual restoration of conquests 

In the characters and conduct of the Butch governors we 
find & striking proof of the necessity for a rigid system of 
supervision over colonial rulers. IrVlthout a press or an intelli- 
gent population beneath them, and at a distance so considerable 
from the supreme ^vemmen^ some of them launched out into 
a senes of bwbanties seldom read of m the annals of cmlized 
people Thus, one of them, Vuist by name, determmed to 
render himself, if possible, on independent sovereign, and for 
that purpose proceeded to the torture and destruction of every 
Bnt(m omoer, whom he supposed hkely to oppose his schemes, 
whilst the patnotic opposition of those offioers was visited by a 
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barbarous refinement in crnelty, on their unoffending wived 
and daughters. At length, in 1729, three years after the 
oommenoement of his ^vemment, a few patriotic soldiers 
banded themselves togemer to arrest the monster He was 
accordmgly seized and conducted to Batavia, where ho was 
tried, and suffered for his crimes. Another, and that the very 
governor who succeeded Vuist, bent on aggrandizing himself, 
took a monopoly of the nco trade into his own hands, and os a 
Tery great proportion of the nee consumed in the island is 
imported, obbged the unfortunate natives to buy it at his own 
pnoe. Gram was refused to those, formerly in comparative 
affluence, whose whole resources had been previously expended 
in purchasing it, famishing as they were, because they could 
not bnng the stipulated price. It was not till 1732 that this 
heartless villain, Versluys, was obliged to relinquish bis infilmous 
traffic by bemg depnved of the government A few excep- p 
tions, and some of them highly honorable to the Dutch charac- 
ter, are to be met with in the history of their governors, 
amongst which the names of Falck, Van Geens, and Yaif 
Imhoff are honorably distinguished By their exertions, the 
agncultore of the maritime provinces was unproved, and 
pepper, coffee and cardamoms added to the exports of the 
island 

It was in 1766 that the first Enghsh embassy from Madras 
arrived at Kandy, Mr Pybus being the ambassador On this 
occasion the friendship ot the English for the reigning pnnee 
was dwelt upon, and assistance offered against the Dutch m the 
war which had just then broken out between the two powers 
This assistance however the Madras Government found itself 
afterwords unable to give, and the Kandian court was left to 
carry on the war on its own resources. This measure on the part 
of the English was exceedingly unjust and impolitic,— unjust, 
because war was not then being waged between Bntom and 
Holland, and impolitic, mosmuim as a promise was made which ^ 
was never fulfilled. In 1782, however, under the Govemoreh/p 
of Lord Macartney at Madras, war having been declared with 
the Dutch, that nobleman dispatched a J^d force under Sir 
Hector Munro, and a fleet under Sir Edward Hughes to attack 
the possessions of Holhmd m Ceylon With this expedition, 
Mr Hugh Boyd, one of the reputed authors of the letters of 
Jumus, was dispatched as ambassador to the court of Kandy 
The fort of Trmcomalee was speedily mvested and taken, and 
on the departure of Mr Boya to Kandy, the admiral found it 
necessaiy to proceed to Madras for repairs. Before his return 
a French fleet had amved m the harbour, taken the Fort, and 
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00 fortified it, that, on revisiting it, Sir Edjeard did not con^ 
aider that prudence would warrant an attack. Mr Hugh 
Bojd in the mean time went to iCandv, and on his return to 
^n, 08 he supposed, his comrades, fell into the hmids of the 
French Such was the conclusion of the second attempt at 
interference made by our countrymen. 

The third, which occurred in 1795, was more successful 
General Stewart, in the course of that year, attempted, and 
succeeded in, the reduction of Tnneomome, after a siege of 
three weeks, the only siege his enemies endured in the con- 
test. The Dutch forces were at this period totally disorga- 
nized — their forts were continued scenes of not, dissipation and 
mutiny, whilst the officers hod not power to check these dis- 
orders, Shortly after the reduction of Tnncomalee, General 
Stewtirt advanced against Jafiha, where he met with no resist- 
lance, the fort being surrendered on the first summons. Early in 
1796 Negombo was similarly surrendered, on the occupation of 
which, the British forces lost no timo m advancing agamst 
Colombo The only opposition here met with, — such was the 
supinoness of tlie Dutch authorities — was in a single sortie of a 
regiment of Malnys headed by M De Raymond, a Frenchmaru 
This sally was vigorously repelled, and before all the disposi- 
tions for n siege hod been completed, the Fort was surrendered 
Galle, Matura and Batticoloa followed the example of the 
capital, and tlins, without a struggle from its European occu- 
pants the rich maritime provinces of Ceylon wore yielded to 
the British We shall find that possession of the interior was 
not so easily and bloodlessly obtained 

Such was the inglorious termination of the Dutch occupation 
of Ceylon If their conduct and proceedings in that island are 
to be taken as a sample of tlieir colonial Government, we can 
only say that any territory which comes under their control is 
to be sincerely commiserated. The military despotism and 
rehgious bigotry of tho Portuguese were certainly not so inju- 
rious to tlie native character as the commercial rapacity and 
total ‘ selfishness of the Dutch, and although ^ve find them 
taking somo steps to procure the conversion of the Singhalese 
to Christianity, we find them also takmg the surest means 
of inoculating them with hypociiay by preventing any but 
profesgmg Christians from obtoimng employment in their 
offices. 

The next object of the British, on obtaimng possession of 
the Dutch settlements, was to remove those injurious impres- 
sions which existed in the breast of the reigning prmoe against 
them. These Buspioions hod been engendered by the previous 
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embanieB, which had so fatally miscamed, and m the expulsion 
of the Dutch without any communication made to him on the 
subject. The professions of the ambassadors were received 
coldly, and answered unmeamngly, nor was it till Bajadhi’s 
death (which occarred in 1798) that the sentiments of the 
Kandian Court imderwent a change. The first Adigar or 
prime minister, Pilame Tahune by name, resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the death of Rajodhi for his own aggrandizement. 
Ho therefore elevated a youthful illegitimate son of the last 
pnnee to the throne, conscious that he should thus obtain the 
real, whilst his creaturo held the nominal, sovereignty The 
other members of the royal family were imprisoned by the 
usurper, and Mdtu Sawmy, the queen^s brother, alone succeed- 
ed m reaching the English 

On the arrival of Mr North, afterwards the Earl of Guild- 
ford, to assume the governorship of the British possessions m 
the Island, Talame was not slow m opening a communication 
with him, promising, if encouraged, to murder his sovereign, 
and assume the crown as a tributary prince These proposalri* 
in the open mjusticc m which they were clothed, Mr North did 
not encourage, but pro^iosed that the King and Court should 
reside in the British terntones, whilst Talame should govern 
as Viceroy at Kandy To this neither the King nor Talame 
would agree, and the nogooiations accordingly ended m no im- 
portant result 

In 1802, however, a difference arose between tbe Kandian 
and British authorities, which produced a wasting and destruc- 
tive war The plunder of some Mahommedan merchants pro- 
ceeding from the Coast into the interior was made the ground 
of demanding satisfiction by the authorities at Colombo This 
the Kandian Court would not give, and, accordingly, early in 
1803, General Mocdowall and Colonel Barbut were ordered to 
advance on Kandy from Colombo and TVinoomalee re8pecti\e- 
ly They arrived at, and took possession of, the town, which , 
was completelv deserted, and there they proclaimed Mfitu 
Sarny, King of Kandy and the intenor A treaty was 'then 
entered mto with him as an independent sovereign, which con- 
tained numerous stipulations in favor of his new friends 
Amongst these, one article declared that a tract of land stretch- 
ing directly through the heart of the Koudian terntones from 
Tnncomalee to Colombo should be ceded, m ^rpetmty, to the 
English for the construction of a road, and another, that a 
Bntish force should be stationed at Kandy to aecnre the new 
sovereign firom the violence of his mountaineer subjects. 

Whikt these transactions were prooeedmg at Kemdy, Pilame 
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Tftlame, the geneml of the native forces, was hovenng about 
the town and cutting off the communication with Colombo 
bo well were his measures taken, that m a short time the roads 
to the mtenor from the Coast were impassable to small detach- 
ments, and Kondj became m fact a blockaded town In this 
condition he again opened a communication with the British 
General, offering to deliver up the youngj Ktng* Singho, to his 
enemies, and to make a suitable provision for Mdtu Sarny, 
if the Viceroyalty were given to himself by the British 
These were the very proposals formerly offered oy his enemies, 
and were now only renewed to lull General Mocdowall mto 
security They had the desired effect The General was rash 
enough to trust one to be true to hia enemies who had proved 
false to hiB country, and before the stipulations were fulfilled, 
he led a large proportion of his troops to Colombo, sending 
Colonel Ba^ut to Tnncomolee, and leaving an officer movable 
of command, Major Davie, in charge of the gamson at Kandy 
(about 1,000 strong) with the unfortunate Mutu Sarny All 
the subsequent disasters ore to be traced to this fatal proceed- 
ing No sooner hod the respective detachments reached their 
stations, than Talame, still further to delude the authorities at 
Colombo, held a conference with Mr North, at which the treaty 
was ratified, and a prwmse made to deliver up the unfortunate 
Singha within a stated period Now it was that Major Davie 
ought to have found out the neccbsity for some measure on his 
part to ward off approaching danger Large bodies of armed 
men were seen concentrating in the neighbourhood of Kandy — 
the stragglers from the town were being cut off, and every 
thing portended a determination on the port of tlie natives to 
make a vigorous attack upon the capital 

Yet the most supine indifference n 'is betrayed by its defen- 
ders, until at length a formidable attack was mode upon the 
town This the garrison wore unprepared for, and it was with 
some difficulty that their commander could obtain an armistice 
ih which ho proposed a surrender The conditions of the 
surreodei were, that the town sliould be delivered up with 
all its military stores and baggage, and that the troops (about 
500 stro^) with their arms alone should proceed to Tnneo- 
malee same evening the melancholy march was com- 

menced, one hundred and twenty sick soldiers in hospital being 
left to the barbarity of their enemies — every one of whom 
was murdered. From Kandy to the ford of the Mi^avelh- 
gangoy on the road to Tnnoomalee, is a distance of about three 
miles — when they amved at it, the nver was found to 
so swollen by the late rams aa to render passage without 
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boats impossible These however were not to be obtained — 
Mapor Davie and his little band stood in irresolution on the bank, 
whilst their taunting enemies occupied the hills around. Next 
morning ne^tiations were renewM, and such was the destitute 
oonditiou of the force that the Kandians bod the effrontery 
to demand the surrender of Mdtu Sarny for torture and 
murder, as the pnce of their assistance to enable them to 
pass the nver — whilst, more extraordinary still 1 Major Davie 
had the barbanty to comply with their demand Mdtu Sarny, 
the unfortunate victim of what we meve to call by its nght 
name, British treachery, was delivered to the barbarians and 
suffered the agonizing and hngenng death of impalement. 
Will it be believed that this was done — this act of treachery 
consummated — before the Kandians had fulfilled their part of 
the unhallowed compact? Mdtu Sarny was in their power, 
was already suffenng for having received British protection 
whilst the pusillanimous Davie with the men he hod the 
misfortune to command, were still on the left bank of the 
river He asked for the fulfilment of their agreement— the^ 
laughed at his folly, and proposed that he shoAd conduct his 
troops unarmed back to Ksmdy What were they to do there ? 
Davie knew not. What hope of safety did that bold out? 
none whatever , and yet the wretched man ogreed to it , agreed 
to it without consulting hia brother ofiicers, without informing 
the troops of hia being about to offer them up as a sacrifice 
to his own insensate folly or cowardice, and Kandian cruelty 
The ftttol order was given ** ground your arms” — the soldiers, 
i^orant of the compact agreed upon, did so, nor did the officers 
£re openly to resist, although they remonstrated with their 
superior The arras were removed by tlie Kandians, the 
soldiers marched mto a defile, the three supenor officers. 
Major Davie, Capt Burnley and Capt Humphreys were 
separated from them, and the unfortunate force was then 
murdered — butchered in cold blood — unarmed and defencele^ 
as they were, by the Kaffirs in the Kandion army ! Major 
Davie and his brother officers lingered on and at lengtlf died 
in hopeless captivity It is related m Ceylon, although we 
cannot vouch for the truth of the report, that on the occupation 
of the mtenor m 1815, Davie was still alive, but aware of the 
execraiioos heaped on his head by his fellow countrymen in the 
island, dared not reveal himself, and lived with a Singhalese 
wife in the savi^ style of a remote part of the large tract to 
the Bast of Kandy, called Bintenne, where even at the present 
day the face of a white man is not seen once perhaps m many 
years. o 
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There was, in the whole transaction, but one redeeming trait, 
and that was m the oondnot of a Malay officer, Noiiradin by 
name, who happened then to be with Major Davie. The 
abihties and energy of Nouradia were known to Talame 
and he, in consequence, mode him the most spjlendid offers if 
he would consent to desert the British service. This Koura- 
dfn refused to do — and even when the force had been captured 
and the same proposals renewed, with the information that his 
refusal of their acceptance would be followed by instant death, 
his answer was that he preferred that to treachery and deser- 
tion He was immediately afterwards beheaded 

The retaking of their capital proportionally elevated the 
spints and hopes of the Kandions, and the war which succeeded 
these events and continued unremittingly during 1803-4 and 5, 
was conducted by them with more than their ordinary vigour 
It was a desultory senes of partial actions on the confines of 
the British territory, nor did it present any feature, save the 
extraordmary march of Major Johnson, to merit particular 
detail This expedition was one of the most extraordinary 
which occurred during the whole war and forcibly illustrates 
what could be done against such enemies by a small force under 
a resolute commander With a body of 300 men he marched 
first from Batticaloa, on the Eastern Uoast, to Kandy, a distance 
probably of 90 miles, the greater part of which march lay 
through the temtones of the Kandians, and was defended by 
their troops. Arrived there, he found the force he expected 
to co-operate with him from Colombo had been otherwise 
engaged, and that the hills surrounding the town (exactly as 
on the former occasion^ were ocoumed bj the enem^ The 
town is situated in a valley completely encircled b^ hills, and 
with a small lake partly artificial in its immediate vicimty 
completely fills up the valley To remain there sulnect to 
continual attacks would have been to risk the gradual destruc- 
tion of his force, and its slightest diminution would have left 
little hope of safety He was therefore obhged to undertake 
the same march which Major Davie with a superior force had 
been unable to accomplish, and that m the face of an enemy 
rendered confident by the late massacre His Lttle force took 
tlie rood to Tnncomulee, 1 13 miles distant, fought their way 
along, crossed the nver notwithstanding the utmost opposition 
of the enemy, and continued their march, day oiler day, subject 
to constant attacks both by day and night, until be brought 
the mtyonty of his gallant little band ^e into the fort of 
Tnncomalee* 
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In 1805 an anmstice was proposed the king which the 
Enghsh Goyemor did not op^e, and this, witboat any formal 
treaty, lasted till 1814 In the mean time however, the pro* 
oeeduigs at Kandy demand onr attention. It is not to be 
supposed that 'Wikrama and Pilame Talome could oontmue on 
the same ibotiug as had formerly subsisted between them. On 
the cessation of nostilities the king was determined to shake off 
the yoke of his adigar, and sbew^ this determmation so openly 
as seriously to alarm Talame A proposition of the mmistere 
to marry his son to the natural daughter of the king was the 
cause of his dismissal from his offices and honors to retirement 
in his own district. This Talame could not patiently endure — 
ho accordingly fomented a rebellion, failed in his enterprize, 
was apprehended and beheaded Tius occurred in 1812, the 
same year that Mr North was succeeded at Colombo by Sir 
Robert Brownrigg 

On the death of Talame, Eheylapola, who had been second 
adigar, was appomted to succeed him, but did not long 
escape the jealousy of the kii^ In self-defence Eheylapolar 
excited an insurrection in Suffragam, but was defeated by 
Molligodde, fthe king's general and second adigar,) and fled 
to the EnglisL 'Wikrama*B rage was ungovernable when he 
heard of this escape, and with the barbarity of a savage it was 
visited on all whom suspicion could taint — one circumstance, 
the List and crowning act of barbonty, we shall relate in the 
words of our author 

“ The final scene of this domestic barbarity was hornble m 
the extreme, and if we wound the feehngs of our readers by 
relating it, we must be excused by our strict adherence to 
truth, wpov TORittt y v g w The unfortunate wife and chil- 

dren of Eheylapola were still in Kandy, and under the power 
of the mhuman tyrant whose actions we are relating They 
were condemned to die. Before one of the temples of the 
Gods, in the market place of Ejindy, they were doom^ to suffer, 
and were led forth by the gaoler who had them in chargeT 
The lady advanced to meet her fate with resolution , she* pro- 
claimed the legality of her lord's conduct and her own inno- 
oence, and hoped that the present sacrifice might be for his 
good She then told her eldest son, a lad of eleven years 
to submit to his fate, the poor infant recoiled with horror 
irom the sacrifice, when bis noble brother, two years younger, 
slept forwards with a determined mien and told him that he 
would shew him how to die. One blow was struck and the 
head of the youthful hero was rolhng at their feet The 
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barbarity was not to end here, however The severed head 
wae thrown into a nce-mortar, the ^tle was placed in the 
hand of the unfortunate mother, and she waa told that if she 
refused to use it, ihe thould he dugtaeefuUy tortmred. The poor 
woman stood for a moment in irresolution, but disgrace was 
worse than any mward struggle. She lifted ^e p^e up and 
once she let it fall One by one the same harrowing scene was 
repeated, until all were gone, and at last tbe poor infant at 
her breast was tom from its resting place, where, m uncon- 
scious innocence, it knew nothing of the awful scene that was 
transacting around it It too was beheaded, and the milk 
which it had just received, flowed forth to mingle with its 
blood.” 

What an awful recital I — who can portray to themselves the 
poor mother standing irresolute under snon a dreadful tnal, 
without feeling the liveliest pity at her fate, and the strongest 
resentment against her heartless persecutor ? — what must have 
been the agony of that temporary irresolution which was only 
ended by her inflicting a blow upon the lifeless and bleeding 
head of her own son 1 Whatever may be tbe cvib of the 
Bntish power in Ceylon, we may yet congratulate ourselves 
with the certainty that it can never sanction cruelty such as 
this. 

In tlie latter part of 1814, the barbarous treatment of some 
merchants fiom the Const by the Kandian tyrant caused an 
interruption of the amicable relations between the two powers 
in possession of Ceylon Compensation was agam refused, 
and in January of the succeeding year a considerable force 
was again moved towards Kandy In the proclamation sent 
forth by the Bntish Government at the commencement of this 
final invasion a veiy just distinction was drawn between the 
tyrant himself and the population (noble as well as plebeian') 
of the distncts he govern^ In that document it was ^tinotlj 
declared that the expedition was against the tyrant and ius 
TOwer, not against the people whom he called his subjects. 
Numbers of the more mfluential chiefs came over to the 
Bntish on the occasion, and every thing portended the conclu- 
sion of the Authonty of the Singha raoe in Ceylon. Even 
Molligodde the King’s pnme minister, and the only general 
of abUitr wboat he possessed, as soon as he had succeeded jn 
placing ni8 family beyond reach of Wikrama, came over 
to the mvading force and lent his utmost exertions to second 
tbeir intentions. On the 14th February the head quarters of 
General Brownngg were established m Kandy, no resistance 
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was attempted,— deserted by bis own snbgeots and only defend- 
ed by his Aialabar body-guard, the King was obbged to fly 
without having even the hope of eflectnal resistance to cheer 
him. Measures for bis immediate pursuit were instantly taken 
— two days after the entrance of the British force into Ktmdy 
his wives and treasure were captured, and two days afterwanls 
^n the 18th^ a party of Eheylapola’s followers mscovered the 
^ng himself His guard fought bravely in his defence but 
were overpowered by numbers, and finally Wikrama iell into 
the hands of that man whom of all others he had most deeply 
injured. 

Eheylapola was not backward in shewing liis enmity to his 
conquered oppressor The Kmj; was bound hand and foot and 
treated with every indigmty, till rescued by the British, who 
released him from his bonds and shewed in their subsequent 
conduct towards hun, something of the courtesy of civilized 
warfare. The folio wmg year he was conveyed to Madra;^ and 
thence to Vellore where he died on the 30th January 1832, 
of a dropsy Such was the fate of the last independent King 
of Ceylon, the last scion of a family which hod governed the 
island for 2,300 years I 

No time was lost by General Brownngg m taking measures 
for an immediate settlement of the Government of the country 
A conference was held m the audience hall of the palace oi 
Kandy on the 2d March, between the British General and the 
late f nmo Minister together with the other principal officers 
of Kandy, at which Sn Wikrama Rajah Smgha was formally 
deposed, his family and relations for ever debarred from the 
throne, and all the claims of bis race declared to be extinguish- 
ed The country was declared to be henceforth under the 
Government of the British sovereign — the laws of the country 
still in force — and the usual royal dues and revenues still to bo 
levied for the support of Government. Such were the prmci- 
pal heads of the treaty, by virtue of which, tlio Bntish power 
was recognized tliroughout the entire of the island. The* 
Kandian chiefs were not jet prepared however, thus peo^ably 
to surrender their authority For tw o years they silently made 
preparations for a final struggle, and m 1817 the standard of 
reb^ion was unfurled , a pnest of the royal family became the 
competitor for the crown, and in a few montfai^ it was evi- 
dent, that the Bntish must either relinguish their authority or 
reconquer the country Every district of the mtenor was 
soon m open uutnrreotion — the small detachments of the Bntish 
forces scattered over the mtenor were cut off->-and but for dis- 
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sennon amoi^t the Singhalese chiefs^ BCandj most have been 
evacuated. \^en this measure was in contemplaUon, news 
was brought of another aspirant for the throne having appeared 
— the former one was captured bj his opponents, and thus 
disunited and destroying each other, the British found httle 
difficulty in gradually winning back their lost ground Nothing 
oould be more destructive to the countiy than the state of 
thmgs in 1818 A war of extermination was earned on in 
every quarter by the three contending powers. Distnota were 
laid waste — vill^es burnt — the inhabitants slaughtered and the 
crops destroyed, and this, not m one quarter alone, but over 
nearly two-tlnrds of the extent of the island. At length the 
pnncipaL natvye chiefs on both sides were captured — the war 
became fitful and irregular, until an event occurred, which at 
once put an end to the contest This was the capture of the 
Dalaoa relip, the sacred tooth of Buddha, and in binghalese 
estimation, not only the most precious thing m the worlds but 
also the palladium of their country Kesistance was imme- 
diately at an end, and m a new convention, held at Kandy, 
shortly afterwards, by Sir B. Brownn^, some matenal changes 
in the internal administration of theKandian provinces, were 
effected Of these, the pnnoipal were the substitution of a tax 
of one-tenth of the produce of the paddy-lands for the uncer- 
tain revenues of the native princes — the abolishment of com- 
pulsory labor except in the making of roods and bridges , and 
the appointment of a Board of Commissioners, with agents lu 
the ditferent provmcea to administer justice Such was the 
result of the lost struggle fur independence of any importance 
mode by the E^andmns. 

The improvements made in the oivil Government of the 
commercial provinces previously, and of the whole island sub- 
sequently, remain to be bnefiy noted. In 1802 a court of 
judicature was established at Colombo to relieve the Governor 
of judicial superintendence This measure was completed m 
1808, by the appointment of a Chief Justice and Puisne Justice, 
who, three years later, were the means of introducing trial by 
jury The great charter whereby compulsory labour was 
abolished, and the judicial establishment placed on a respectable 
foundation, was granted in 1833 — by this, minor courts of Civil 
Junsprudence and Criminal Jiinsdiotion were established, in 
which minor causes were tried by the District Judge and three 
assessors— from these an appeal lay to the Supreme Court 
ooDsistiDg of the Chief Justice and two Puisne Justices, whence 
an ultimate appeal lay to the Queen m CoonciL Becently the 
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oases in the Dutnct Courts have became so numerous as to 
render necessary the mstitution of Pobce Courts and Courts of 
Bequests which, there can be little doubt, will prove of im- 
mense benefit to the poorer natives, if properly conducted. We 
say, tf properly eonductedy for the sfdanes of the Police hfagis- 
trates and Commissioners of the Courts of Bequests (the two 
ofiSces being generally combined) are but £ 250 per annum, a 
sum inadequate te secure the services of men with any smat- 
tenng of legal knowledge 

In 1834, the Legislative Council, consisting of the principal 
officers of Government with two unofficial members, held its 
first sitting The unofficial members have since been increased 
to BIX, not too great a proportion certainly, considering that the 
council consists of fifteen individuals. Into this the Governor 
introduces what measures he considers necessary, assisted m 
doing BO by the Executive Council, consisting of the Governor, 
the Commander-m-Chief, the Colonial Secretary, tiie Queen^s 
Advocate, the Auditor General and the Treasurer, all ot whom 
are distinguished by the title of hmorahle • 

The collection ot the revenue is entrusted to an agent of 
Government m each province (of which there are now six) with 
assistants in the more populous and extensive distncts These 
agents reside generally m the chief town of their province, 
occasionally visitmg the other distncts — those of Colombo and 
Kandy, or rather ot the western and central provinces, being 
members of the Legislative CounciL 

That Ceylon has made a rapid progress m the race of im- 
provement cannot be doubted, if we but compare its present 
condition with its condition in 1815, when it was first freed 
from the evils of domestic warfare and contending powers — the 
question still remains to be answered, however, whether tins 
improvement is the consequence of its natural capabilities and 
the consequent exertions of private and energetic individuals, 
or whether it is the consequence of the excellence of that sys- ^ 
tern of Gkivemment by whioh it is ruled Popular outcry and 
the Home Government appeared lately to be equally convinced 
of the defects of the latter, attributing TiameleBs evils (becanse 
tMiumerahU are we to presume ?) to the vices and defects of its 
civil servants without once calling m question the tysUm under 
which these evils (if they were ever more than imaginary) 
grew But however this question be settled, we may affirm, 
without much fear of oontradiotioD, that at no previous penod, 
since Europeans first became connected with the island, have 
the inhabitants enjoyed the same hberty and means of improve- 
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ment which they now enjoy — ^nor liave the immense oapabihties 
of the uland been eyer before m a state of development so 
rapid With respect to that peace which it has now enWed for 
nearly thirty years, and which has produced so wonderful a 
revolution in its condition, we ore sure every well-wisher to the 
island will exchum—^efto perpetucu 

We cannot conclude tnis brief outline of Ceylonese History, 
without once more adverting to the supenor merits of the work 
which IB placed at the head of tms article Many and 
elaborate have been the pubhcations on the History and Anti- 

a uitics of Ceylon, but to the general reader, these are, for 
le most part, inaccessible, if not unintelligible Yalentyn’s 
p;reat work on Ceylon and other Asiatic temtones, written 
in the Dutch language and extendmg to five foho volumes, 
has never been translated into Enghsh, and, in the onginal, 
[s very rarely to be met with Somewhat similar remarks may 
je made respecting other elaborate treatises, m different lan- 
^ages, ancient and modem, eastern and western Even 
the recent researches of Tumour and Upborn are oomparor 
tively little known, beyond the hmited palo of a learned 
onentalism. Now, the grand design of Mr Knighton appears to 
have been, carefully to consult all available authonties on 
the subject, and from a collation of their vonous statements, 
conjectures, and inferential conclusions, to compile a popular 
and intelligible digest of all that has with certamty, or a high 
degree of probability, been established And it is no smdl 
pnuse to say, that in the realization of this important object, 
onr author has been eminently suocessfnl His work may not 
abound with those vividly graphic portraitures which dazzle, 
or those profound reflections which startle and amaze , but it 
16 written throughout m a pleasing, elegant, unambitions style, 
and exhibits a flow of thought and remark at once easy, natural, 
and suited to the particular topics discussed. He has made the 
^ history of Ceylon accessible, intelligible, and attractive to the 
ordinary reader, while he has furnished materials fitted to 
gratify the ounosity of the learned, and call mto exercise the 
contemplative powers of the philosophic sage. 
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Art IIL — 1 Mar$hman^M Chada to th$ CpsU Lawa^ 184S 

2 MarthmasCa Guide to die Bevenue Lawa, 1840 

3 Skipwiih'a Magiatrate^a GutdOy 1843. 

4 Lectures on Ltnoy Part 1, 1845 

5 Elberhng on Inhentanee Gifty 1846 

6 Boutroses Elements of Lcaoy 1844 

7 Report of the Superintendent and Remembrancer qf Legal 

Affairs, 1844-45 

8 Reported cases of the Sadder Daumm Adalut 

9 Norns^ Decisions of the Sadder Datoant Adaht recorded 

in English m conformity to Act 11, 1843-1845-46 

It \s -not our intention to review minutely, the vanoua 
works placed nt tlie head of this article, though we shall occa- 
Bionall^ refer to them The list is given as an evidence that 
a craving for a knowledge of law has begun to manifest itself 
among the Indian community , — a craving which the works 
enumerated, have but partially and imperfectly gi a tified 

Legal knowledge, we are compelled to admit, is at a very 
low ebb in India, even among those whoso duty it is to 
administer the laws in the Company’s Courts, and it is almost 
unknown to those who are supposed to obey the laws. In 
England, the law is regarded as a profession, as a means of 
acquiring a fortune , and the study and practice of it during 
a long period of life» are considered as scarcely sufficient for 
the acquirement of a sound knowledge of it. It is certain 
that but few attain to any eminence in it. By persons not 
intended to be enrolled among the members of its profession, 
the law IB scarcely ever made a subject of study, and such 
are for the most part content to psiss througli life in blind 
obedience to laws, of the effect of which upon themselves, or 
others, they are in total or in partial ignorance. 

In India, on the contrary, every one is supposed to be a lawyer 
without any preparation at all, and the man who declared 
himself Ignorant of law, because he bod never studied it, would 
be regarded with astonishment, if he were not treated with 
contempt. 

It 18 true that Indian law, commonly called the Company’s 
Begulations, is more simple, and is naturally, from its recent 
int^uotion, less bulky than English law, and consequently 
a shorter period of study is necessary to master it but wo 
are desirous of removing the erroneous unpresaioD, that no 

P 
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study of it nt all is necessary, — an impresaion* wluch, perra- 
ding the whole of the Indian community, has estabbsh^ itself 
so firmly m the minds of the membm of the executive 
Government, that their own le^ adviser m smts connected 
with the Mofuesil or Country Courts, may bQ a man wholly 
nnacquamted with law, and is selected, not on account of his 
attainments as a lawyer, but because he has distinguished him- 
self as an executive, cnmmal, or revenue officer, m other words, 
because he has given promise of becoming, in time, a better 
practical lawyer Sian the Judges of the Company’s Courts, who, 
themselves selected perhaps for similar reasons, nave, with equal 
talents, the advantage over the Company’s Supermtendent of 
some years practice. 

The report of the Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
legal affairs for the vears 1844-45, m our list of works, suffi- 
* ciently points out the error of such a system It shews that 
its writer is a man of talent and of a reflective and methodical 
turn of mind, but it shews also that his mind is unstored with 
legal knowledge, and it evinces, on the part of its author, an utter 
want of reliance upon himself, by the oRen repeated hope, not 
the conmction, that the views he has taken of the cases before 
him, will prove correct. There is an absence of decision m the 
opmions expressed, mdicative that the writer is feeling for, not 
that he has fonnd, or thinks he has found, his way, and is boldly 
pursuing it to the end. This apparent indecision most be 
attribute to the mfluence of natural candour, and a sense 
of the want of a sound legal education, — a wont, which the 
writer shares with the other members of the service to which 
he belongs In Paragraph 43 we find the followmg observation 
regardmg the olassification of sales effected by Collectors of 
Revenue — ''In future years this minuteness will not perhaps 
be necessary, but on the present occasion 1 was anxious to 
study the question myselt, and beheve that it is more accessi- 
ble m Its present form,” These words clearly prove that the 
legal adviser of the Government was nnacquamted with the 
question upon which he was called upon fo give his advice — 
he was anxious to study it” — and leaves it doubtful whether 
he had studied and made himself master of the subject when 
he wrote his report, he beheves, but he does not assert from 
experience, “ that it is more accessible m its present form.” 
But we do not allude to this report with a mind bhnded to the 
difficulty of wnting it , of the difficulty of proving to the 
Government that its mterests have not been neglect^ yet m 
such language as to conceal from the eyes of all, but thoae of the 
Government the ooune proposed to be pursued m 
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them , and still less do we notice it with a desire to disparage 
Mr Alexander its author, for if this were the tune and place 
to do 80| we should haye much pleasure m addmg our testimony 
to his ability, impartiality, and oonsoientious xeu for the pubbo 
semce, as well as to uie philanthropy and uprightness of his 
character , but we refer to it with tne sole object of calling 
the attention of Goyemment, to the fact, that so long as their 
own legal adyiser is not thoroughly acquamted with the prmci- 
pies of law, so long will the a^uisition of legal knowledge 
by the Natives be retarded. For if Go>emment considers 
its legal interests secured by the supenntendence of an officer, 
who, from the nature of his previous appoiatmentsi, cannot 
be expected to be particularly eminent for legal know- 
ledge, the people of India who are influenced by its example, 
will continue to enstrust theirs to the cheap agency of an 
uneducated Yakfl, rather than to the expensive advocacy of^ 
an educated Advocate. 

The Regulations and Acts of the East India Company are 
not compnsed in many volumes, and the contents of half, al 
least, have been rescinded, so that an ordinanly diligent student 
might with facibty analyze and master the whole within the 
period of twelve months. His labour moreover might be 
greatly abndged by consulting the constructions of the law 
given by the Company’s Judges in doubtful points, and which 
nave been pubbsoed, and may be obtamea, with the laws 
themselves. The Relations, however, as wo shall shew here- 
after, form but a smaU part of the legal studies of the Indian 
Student For its general practical acquaintance with these 
voluminous Regulations, the Indian Fubhe is to a certain 
extent indebted to the three compilations at the head of our 
list, as they are epitomes of the Regulations and Acts in force. 
They constitute, in many instances, the whole of the law library 
of the Native Judges, and Deputy Magistrates, and had 
they not been pubhshed, it is pronable that the generalitjr, 
of these pubhe officers would have been content to blunder on, 
in the same manner os their predecessors did, previous to their 
pubhcation They would have contmued to imagine they 
were administermg law, when they were in fact enforomg os 
law, the crude creations of their own untutored imaginations. 
But compilatioDB are dearly not designed to take the place 
of the laws, and as such to be administered to the people 
They are desimed, by smoothmg the path, to be mcentives 
to the stndv of the laws, or as tneir names designate, to be 
aunpl^woiaes to the laws, from which th^ are themselveB 
oompilea — gmdes obiefly to the students of the law, and as 
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mtoh tbey harve been directed to be need in the Government 
Bohoola. But le such a course of reading euffioient ? Is a com- 
plete knowledge of the letter of the raw sufficient, nltimately 
to produce that reformation in the Company’s Courts which 
IS admitted on all hands to be imperatively required ? Is it 
sufficient to create good lawyers, or, what is a chief object of 
law, good subjects ? We unhesitatingly answer, No We 
might as well expect an expenenced clerk of the House of 
Commons, famihar with all its rules and precedents, to be by 
virtue of that knowledge, a skilful parLamentary leader and 
tactician Or we might os well expect a man who knew the 
London Pharmacopeia by heart, to be, m consequence, a skilful 
Pbysiaan In both cases there might be a mere mecbamcal 
memory at work, without any capacity to embrace enlarged 
prmoiples of action, there might be in the one case a total 
absence of all knowledge of the statesmanship, and m the 
other, a barren ignorance of the diagnosis of disease And so 
"frith the lawyer who has only been taught the letter of the law, 
— ^he will never, without instruction m the principles of law, 
know properly how to apply his knowledge so as to benefit his 
chent ‘‘If he be uninstructed,” says Sir W Blaftkstone, — 
in the elements and first principles upon which the rules of 

* practice are founded, the least variation from established 

* precedents will totally distract and bewilder him — * buch 

* 18 the letter of the law’ — will be the summit of his know- 

* ledge , he must never aspire to form, and seldom expect 
' to comprehend, any arguments drawn anew from the spirit 

* of the Laws and the natural foundations of Justice ” 

In the address to tho Students under its supenntendence 
from the President of the Council of Education, which is to be 
found in Mr Ken’s new edition of Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
we find the following passage— As much as I should rejoice to 

* see the bar of India supplied with Native gentlemen, elevat- 

* ed and purified by all jiohte learning, and trained to apply 

* the great and beneficent principles oi law and jurisprudence 

* to tbe complicated afikiTs of a busy and improung communi- 
^ ty , as much as I should rejoice in this, so deep^ should I 
‘ dejdore, if, instead of this, we were to fill the Courts with 

* petti-foggera, ignorant of every thing but rules and forms, 
' acts and regulations and reports, their wits sharpened by the 

* stud^ of hmr-splitting distinctions and captious objections, 

* etixni^ up litigation to make their own fortunes oat of it, 
' or, at M8t, if they should think of duty at all, thmking onlj 

* of their duty to tbeir clients, and forgettmg that any is 
' owing to Tmtb and Justtoe.” In these sentiments we most 
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eordiAlly oonoiir, and were anj motiye wanting, they would 
be entitled to inoreaaed respect and connderatioo, from the 
knowledge that the writer of them is himself a lawyer , and 
yet their effect is nullified by the fact, that the legal Vacation 
Bupphed m our Native Schools and CoUegeB under this able 

g entleman’s superintendence, is precisely that which he con- 
emus, precisely that which will create, as he aptly expresses 
himself, "pettifoggers ignorant of every thing but rules and 
forms, and Acts and Keguiations.*’ 

The inutihty of reading the more Acts and Begulations 
of the Government, ns the means of afibrding a sound educa- 
tion to Native Students, has been acknowledged by the Local 
Committee cf the Government School at Commilloh, who 
in the preface to a httle work included lu our list, entitled 
Lectures on Law, remark, " As the mere letter of tlie law 
* appeared to the Committee to be of little use, while the 
* Elements and Principles were wholly untaught, and as the 
‘ Committee hod ascertained that no course of reading was 
* laid down, and that no books were prejiared, some of the 
* Members determined to compile a couiso of lectures adapted 
* to Native students, being convinced that any infoimation 
* which may be turned to account tn practice, cannot but be 
* eminently useful, more particularly as form the first moment 
• of their entrance into public employment, the time of Native 
* Officers IS so completely absorbed by the current duties 
* of their ofiSces, as to render it hopeless for them to 
* acquire a knowledge of the principles of those laws ivhich 
• they are bound to administer ” The Committee then ex- 
plain the plan of the compilation, and conclude their remarks 
by observing, “ Without professing originality, it is the hope 
‘ of the Membera of the Committee to coniiiile a iiork which 
* may operate upon the minds of the Native Community, 

* * teaching them what is right and forbidding them what is 
* wrong,’ gradually thereby lending them to a just comjireheu-, 
* Sion of those high principles ot legislation, which are the 
^ basis of the Begulations ot Government, and so essential to 
* the due administration of justice.” 

As far os the compilation has proceeded, the object of the 
Committee appears to us m a fair way to be attained, bat 
though the first senes of the lectures has been published more 
than two years, the second has not yet made its appearance. 
The work appears to us to be judioiouuy, ably, and clearly done , 
but it certainly is fiu from being an echo of Mr Jeremy 
Benihim’s legal principles, and probably for this reaBoa^ it 
has not met with the i^probation of the Govezxunenti and 
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lias not been admitted mto their colleges or schools, nor has 
any thing been written in lieu of it, to occupy the place for 
which it was designed. This we oonsider a subject of regret. 
The work seems to have the misfortune, as some would esteem 
it, of being founded on the text of Sir W Blackstone*s commen- 
taries upon the laws of England, a work which very learned 
and eminent men have not been ashamed highly to extol, but 
which is not m good repute with many able men, who certamly 
have been the authors of many useful changes, but who, we 
fear, are sometimes too much devoted to the advance of a few 
of their own more peculiar opinions. No doubt if the entire 
fabric of British law were about to be altered, it would 
then be very right to repudiate Sir William Blackstone's 
stale legal philosophy, but as there does not appear to be 
any immediate prospect of such a consummation, it would be 
w^, if the world were allowed, m tlie meantime, to derive 
whatever mstmction it con, from the works which develope 
the prmcmles of our present lepil constitution And as we 
nave read these lectures, to which we have referred, pretty 
carefully, and think them well compiled, we must be ex- 
cused if we beg that the decision to reject them, may be 
reconsidered We are not of the number of those who 


are prepared eummarily to reject Bla^etone's authority, 
albeit, we confess that he is not mfallible But his work 
IS a masterly production, it contams many noble passages, it 
u full of marks of great refinement in taste, and great 
general knowled^, and we should, certainly, os soon think 
of excluding Sir W"illiam Grant’s, or Lord Stow ell’s, or Lord 
Hardwicke’s decisions, from the list of legal authonties, as 
of treating Blockstone’s commentaries with indifibrencc. We 
should not object, if these lectures were rejected, to sec nearly 
the whole of his first volume and large portions of his other 
volumes introduced into the Government Colleges and Schools 
And BO far would our veneration for the prejudiced but learned 
lawyers of old, extend, that we should even bke to see a selec- 
tion of such decisions as we have named, added as a class book. 
The minds of the pupils would thus be brought in contact with 
the productions of sound logical thinkers, whose classical 
style, and judicial seventy of argument, would tend greatly 
to their elevation. It is not acuteness that natives require, 
nor refined metaphysical speculations, they need strength, 
punty, and comprehensive views — m fine, a masculme mtel- 
leotual character In default of Blaokstone’s worksi, or works 
of a similar character, those who object to them, wonld do well, 
themadve^ to supply the Government Schools and Colleges 
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With a compendious treatise which nught answer the purpoee 
of the lectures now before us. Oral lectures of merit might 
be dehrered when feasible, but os a competent lecturer cannot 
be obtained in all places where there are scbools, there should 
he some suitable class book, either selected irom the works 
already published, or written ezpressly for the Indian students. 
If the {’resident of the Counoil of education would undertake 
this work, we believe that a valuable production might be 
expected, and we sincerely hope that he will not leave India 
without satisfying the present want of the schools and Colleges. 
Mr Austin^s lectures, some of Mr Bentham’s works, and 
some of Judge Story’s, Montesquieu’s Spirit of the laws, and 
some of Sir James Mackintosh’s dissertations, with Sir William 
Jones on Bailments, one or two of Lord Stowell’s decisions 
on pomts of international law, would Bupplyabundant matcnols 
for an important standard compilation We would only enter 
our caveat against a total neglect of the old black-letter 
lawyers. Lora Bacon, Sir Mathew Hale, and Mr Charles 
Butler, be it remembered, were among the number, and thd 
latter has shewn that it is possible to wnte agrocablo notes 
even to Coke upon Lyttleton. 

But to proceed with our remarks on the Company’s Laws 
we have observed that they are simple compared with the laws 
of Lngland, but the expression must be taken in a limited 
sense They are simple in their phraseology but complicated 
in their formation They ore based upon the laws provoilmg 
when the Enghsh obtained the Government of the countiy, 
and are consequently an amalgamation of English with JliDdu 
and Mahommedan law, yet modified so os to allow of the 
toleration of all religions, and to suit the customs and habits of 
the various people for whom they are desipied to be a rule. 
Thus they are continually changing, and may be regarded 
rather as a code of experimental, than of permanent laws* 

The object of every law, it must ever be borne in mind, is ^ 
the happiness of every mdividoal, consistent as far as is practi- 
cable, with the happmesa of the community at large , and con- 
sequently the happiness or convenience of an individual member 
of soaety is ocoasiona^, vet not wantonly, sacrificed for the 
good of the whole. X et in such cases the necessity of the 
saenfioe is often unperceived, and always misunderstood, and a 
spmt of dissatisiaotion is engendered against the laws, which 
the lawib if nghtdy explam^ and comprehended, would never 
create. We admit that the study of the letter of the law, is 
dxy, labonous and iinmtereati^ but the study of the prm- 
oiples of law is the rereree. Imey are based upon the legiti- 
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nutte foundatloa of doing onto all men aa yon woald they 
^iild do onto yoiL and are calculated rather to utereBt and 
arouse the mindC than, like the letter of the law, to perplex and 
OTerwhelm it. 

The law IS so intimately connected with our daily tfaoughtB 
and actions, that it is scarcely possible not to reflect upon it. 
It IB scarcely possible for the mind to form a wish, to perform 
an act, of w^ch the law forbids the performance and nbt 
ask Itself the pnnciple upon which such a restmmt has 
been imposed If the reasonableness or the necessity of the 
law be established to the satisfaction of the inquirer, he will 
not only acquiesce in its propriety, but will feel an interest 
in its preservation He will not only uphold it by his own 
ezam])]c, but by pointing out its propriety endeavour to deter 
others from violating it, and when his appeal is made to reason 
snd not to force, to the force of the luw, his endeavours will 
frequently be attended with success. 

But have any pains been taken by the Indian Government to 
disseminate legal knowledge ? Have any endeavours been 
made to lighten the haishness of particular laws by explanatory 
enunciations ot tlieir piiiiciplcs ? We answer, no It is true 
that greater publicity is given m the present time to laws 
before their enactment, by publishing drafts of them, in the 
Government Gazettes, than formerly , but no means are taken 
to explain the reasons of their enactment, and to make it 
evident that each law is necessary On the contrary, the 
Government has retrograded a step The Preamble setting 
forth tiie object of the law, has been discontinued, so that the 
people are in reality kept in greater ignorance concerning it, 
than they were before their minds were supposed to be pre- 
pared for It by the publication of the draft Fiom the want of 
a preamble too, the judges are left in comparative darkness as to 
the spirit m winch the law was conceived, and each man’s opinion 
becomes m some measure, in consequence, a law to himself 
Thus it 18 'no unusual thing to And that a law which is not 
clearly worded is regarded m a different light in different dis- 
tricts. It 18 true that the law which enjoins upon the adminis- 
trator of it, the duty of explaining the pnnciple and object of 
the law to the people, is unrepealed — but how shall the blind 
lead the blind ? How shall Native, nay English Judges, who 
are entirely umnstmeted in the pnnciples of law, and from 
whom the object or necessity of particulu enactments is with- 
held, explain thw ? They cannot, and therefore do not attempt 
it. It IB the laW'^and that is all they know about it. It is the 
law, and therefore they enforee it 
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It If tune that such iraonnoe ahonld oeeee. The netives 
of India are not such children as we once seemed to consi- 
der them. Bt education we hare ourselves bidden them cease 
to oonsider uiemselves children. By entrusting them with 
responsible Bitaations under Goremment, we have ourselves 
proved that we cease to consider them as suc^ Why then should 
we neglect to direct so powerful a weapon as popular opinion, 
to our own advantage ? Why, when we have taught them to 
think, should we omit to teo^ them to think an^hf, or omit 
to “ lead them to a just oomprehension of those hij^h pnnciplei 

* of legislation whidi are the basis of the Reflations of 

* vemment, and so essential to the due administration of 

* justice?” 

It has often been asserted that onr Empire m the East is an 
empire of opinion, and though this assertion has occasionally 
been made sneenngly, we admit its oorrectaesa. Our empire 
though gained by ^e 6word> is rather maintained by cmmion 
than maintainea by our arms , but it is opinion based upon' 
a well grounded reliance upon the good faith of our Govern- 
ment. Let it not be forgotten that that good faith is based 
upon our love of justice, and our justice upon our benign 
religion,— a religion which leads us to endeavour to fulfil 
the designs of our common Creator, for the hapmness of all his 
people without distinction of caste or creed This confidence 
in the word of the Bntish Government, is the link which 
commands the respect and admiration of the natives of Indio, 
and binds them to us , and so long ns this is unshaken, so long 
will there be bttle danger of f neral disafieotioo This feeling 
of oonfidenco we should endeavour to strengthen by every 
means in our power, and none seems so obvious as a demon- 
stration of the pnncipleB which guide the Government, more 
especially the pnnciples of the laws which bind both the 
Government and the People. There are many laws upon 
our statute books which are deemed obnoxious, and pains 
should be taken to explam to the people the pnnciples upon 
which they are based. Let us for an example take the 
resumption laws, the enforoement of which created bitter 
feeliDge of animosity m the minds of our native fellowsub- 
jeots against the GKiveminenl, and which are atiU considered os 
unjust engines, to wrest from their grasp, estates of which, in 
^eir Ignorance, they bebeve themsmves to be legally seized* 
And yet a dispassionate consideration of these laws will shew 
that they are based upon equity, and have been enforced with 
as tenderness as ouroumstanoes would admit of, and 

Q 
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that in no respect has the good faith of GbTemment been 
violated. 

From the preamble to a resnmption Regulation enacted in 
1793^ wo learn, that bjr tho ancient laws of the countr^^ the 
ruling power m India is entitled to a oertam proportion of the 
produce of all land , and as a necessary consequence, if a land- 
holder made a grant of any parts of his lands, to be held exempt 
from the payment of revenue, tho dues of the Government must 
bo ahenatocf Dad such grants been admitted to be valid, the 
revenues of tho Government, it is obvious, would have been 
hablc to gradual diminution. Previous, however, to tho acces- 
sion of the Company to the Dewam in 1765, many alicnationa 
of land had on vanous pretences been made, and the lenity of 
tho Government mduced it to uphold them, provided the 
grantees hod obtained possession, at least to tho extent of the 
intentions of the granter as oscertamable from the terms of tho 
wntings by wluch the grants might have been made, or from 
their nature and denomination Grants made smee the date of 
the Company’s accession to the Dowoni, without their sanc- 
tion were declared to be illegal and void Many fraudulent 
alienations, however, were made after tho date of tho Company’s 
accession, the deeds being antedated and registered m tho 
Zemmdan records, as having been alienated prior to that 
period, while others were made in spite of the proclamation, the 
grantee being left to mamtnin himself m possession by such 
means os circumstances might afford, m the event of his title 
bomg brought into question Under such circumstances it 
became tho pai*amount duty of the Government to recover the 
public dues thus ohenated, as well as to resume the revenues of 
all lands legally alienated, the grants of which might expire , and 
measuies were accordingly taken to effect this object, the prin- 
cipal of which was registration To prevent the plea of ignor- 
ance, publications were fixed up m the pnncipii Kachen of 
* every landed proprietor poymg revenue to Government, as well 
as in other public places, colling upon grantees to register any 
lands they might consider themselves entitled to hold rent free, 
within the period of one year from the date of the pro- 
clamation An omission to register such lands within the 
above named penod, would, it was declared, render them 
liable to resumption, but a power was reserved to the 
Governor-General in Council, to direct a grant to be admitted 
upon the Register, after the lapse of a year, provided he should 
be satisfied that the reasons fbr omitting to register it before, 
were good and suffioient The mere xegistrmg of grants, however. 
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waa ezpreBsW declared, to be considered as an admission of 
the rtffhtof tne person in whose name they might be registered, 
to the property m the soil, or of his tule to hold Uie land 
exempt trom the paymemt of revenue , but, on the contrary, 
such assumed nght or title was declared hable to bo called in 
question before, and be determined by, the Cml Courts. 
Bat although the Govemmont was desirous of recovering the 
pubhe dues, from lands ille^lly alienated, it was equally soboi- 
toils that the measures ahomd be attended with as little distress 
as possible, and therefore declared that no lands hitherto held 
rent free, should be subjected to the payment of Revenue, until 
the title of the proprietor should have been adjudged to be 
invahd by a final judicial decree , nay, at a later penod the 
Government with much tenderness and consideration declared 
that such lands should not be assessed till six months from the 
date of the decree. 

I^ow it IB impossible, we think, to find fault with the pnn- 
ciple of justice upon which the law waa based, or to do other- 
wise than admire the considerate spirit in which it was framed * 
The nght of the Ghivemment to a portion of the rovonue of 
all lands lUe^lly alienated, was clear and indisputable, and 
the holders oi such lands had no just grounds of complaint, 
when the lands were wrested from their Ulegal grasp, and were 
mode to contribute their fair proportion of taxes, to the neces- 
sities of the state Murmurs would ol course have been 
heard, had the resumption of all these illegal tenures been made 
immediately after the promulgation of the law, but they would 
have ansen only from their possessors, who would not, as they 
did at a later penod, hove enlisted on their side the sympathies ol 
the whole commumty Unfortunately few inquiries were insti- 
tuted into the vabdity of the titles until the year 1826, when 
they wore prosecuted with so much vigor as to render it neces- 
say m 1828, to appomt Special Courts for the speedy heanng 
and determmation of appeals m such cases, from the decisions , 
of the Revenue Anthonties. Subsequently, Special Deputy 
Collectors were appointed in every distnct, who simultaneously 
prosecuted their mquincs with increasing energy and have 
at length brought their labours to a close, — a voiy considerable 
sum of money being added to the Government's rent rolL 
The energetic measures resorted to by the Government at the 
eleventh hour, were adopted, not mereljr with the view of 
recovering the pubbe dues for lands which were illegally abe- 
nated, but of securing in their possession and enjoyment of 
them, persons who held lands unacr titles declared to be valid. 
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though no credit for laoh mtentioxiB woe ever tttnbated to 
It by the people. The object of Government was totell/ 
Bueonderstood, and a feebng of inseonrity pervaded the com- 
mnnity The people coneidered their nghta to be enoroaohed 
on, and the faith of the Government was regarded as 
violated. The holders of rent free tenures considered them- 
selves as objects of nnjost spoliation^ and the sympathy of the 
whole community was enbsted on their side. Nor was this 
to be wondered atf when we consider that a penod of forty 
years had elapsed, from the date of the invitation to register 
deeds, till the time that the investigation into their viuidi^ 
was conducted with the greatest vigour Many, whose deeds 
were registered, believed their titles to be go^, and others 
behevea that their deeds, though in some points deficient, 
had been rendered vahd by the act of registration. The 
supineness of the Government for so long a penod bad 
given a fictitious value to all reputed rent free tenures, 
and the holders of forged deeds, or of deeds invalid, found 
no difficulty in disposing of their lands. The transfers 
were never questionea by ue officers of Government, and the 
purchasers hod no reason to suppose that their titles were 
mformaL Many of these estates too, were sold by the officers 
of Ghivemment for the reahzation of Revenue, or in execution 
of decrees of Court, and were sold as rent free tenures , but it 
was unknown to the purchasers, that, though denominated aa 
rent free by the officers of Government, the validity of the 
titles had never been asccrtamed, and that an mquiry might 
be instituted into them at the pleasure of Government. Thus 
grantees and their descendants, private purchasers and pur- 
chasers at public sales, and their descendants, were supinely 
allowed to enjoy their estates in undistnrbed secunty for 
many years, — a security which was ultimately the rum of 
many, whose titles were really valid. They became care- 
less of their deeds and documents which fell a prey to damp 
or insects, or were left to decay in the Government Offices, 
where they had taken them for registry Regardless even of 
the rumours of resamptiou of the estates of others, which 
occasionally reached their ears, they troubled not themselves 
about their own estates, (estates wmoh they and their ancestors, 
and their neighbours around them had so long regarded as 
indispatidily rent firee,) and when the day of tudy justice 
amved, they were ruined , they had no documents to substan- 
tiate their rights, and they were hurled frmn the pinnade of 
affluence or competency, to the depths of poverty and despair — 
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they were obb^ to apply to those whom they considered their 
jrapreesors, to be allows to eat a piece of br^ in one of Ibe 
J’ubbo Offices. They became dependants of the Government 
But not thus careless were uiose who more recently had 
obtained illegal grants. By bribery and corruption, they suc- 
ceeded in getting their estates entered m the book of registra- 
tion, and by the for^ry of docnments, established a cham of 
evidence in their mvour, which in many instances was but 
too successful The vabdity of their titles was admitted, and 
they were at once secured in the possession and enjoyment 
of their estates, — the fmit of their successful villainy 

Is it to be wondered at, that under such circumstances, a 
fbeling of ammosity was kindled ogamst the Government, in 
the breasts of part of the community ? They saw those whose 
nght to hold lands rent free, they ignorantly considered to have 
been long, though tacitly, acknowledged, by the Government,'^ 
struggbng with adversity They beheld those whom they 
knew to be rogues, acknowledged to be the nobles of the land 
Discontent, and in some instances disofiection, was aroused 
against the Government, and that blind reliance upon its good 
mth which had so lon^ been accorded to it, was shaken to its 
foundation. And yet m no single thing had the good faith of 
the Government been viobted It was only culpably remiss 
in asserting its just nghts, and never contemplated the amount 
of misery, its remissness would occasion To the victims of its 
tardy jnstioe, mdeed, it had no palliative, consistent with the 
assertion of its just nghts, to offer , but it might have allayed 
by well timed explanations, the feelings of distrust engendered 
in the breasts of their neighbours. It mi^ht by prodamation 
have pointed out, and explained, the equitable pnnciple upon 
which the resumption laws were framed, have exposed the 
injustice of excepting one portion only of a distnct from the 
payment of thepublio dues, and of allowing one man to enjoy the 
j^nefits of its protection, at the expense of another In other, 
words, it should have explained to the people the law, and have 
endeavoured to excite their admiration of the equity and lus- 
tice of its prmciples. It should have appealed to their 
understanding, rather than have disregarded their apprehen- 
sions, and have reasoned with them as a parent, rather than 
have omshed them as a task master 
Having thus onrsonly noticed one out of several laws m 
force, f^db are deemed obnoxionB, for the pfurpoee of pomtu^ 
out the light m which it properly impears whra its prinoiple 
IS stuped, let us glance at whit the law of India really u. 
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BDd endeavour to shew the wide range of legal etndy neoes^ 
earj to a student, desirous of becoming properly acquamted 
with it, and competent wisely to administer it. 

We have said that the Company’s laws are baaed upon the 
laws which were m force when the Company obtained the 
Bewam , but wbat those really were, appears to have been 
unknown to the early Enghsh Legislators, and it has long been 
a subject of dispute, whether the Hindu, or the Mahommedan 
code was “ the law and constitution of India” referred to by 
the legislature, by which it was declared that the rights of the 
natives should be protected 

We are not going to enter into this controversy, as it is 
immaterial to our sul^ect, both laws being now in some res- 
pect, the law of the country , but wo cannot help remarking, 
that we ore of opinion, that the Mahommedan law, was the 
iaw admmistered, because it is a pnnoiplo of the doctrmes 
of Islam, to mtroduco its laws into every country con- 
quered by its followers. Had not this principle been um 
'^rsolly recognised, the Futwo-Alumgiri, compiled under the 
direction of Aru^aebe, about fifty-five years before the 
accession of the Company to the Bewam, expressly for 
the Government of India, would prove that the Mahom- 
medan law was the pubhc law of the country , though it is 
possible that the moro liberal of the Mussulman princes, may 
nave allowed their Hindu subjects the privilege of deciding 
their disputes according to the Hmdu law, in cases where the 
interests of Hmdua, were alone the subject of discussion In 
this work, the law of luhentaneo among infidels is taken from 
the Mahommedan code They shall take among themselves 

* by blood and by compact as Moslems take among thcmsolves. 

* The progeny of a marriage which is legal by their sacred 
' books, though illegal by our law, shall not be debarred from 
‘ inhenting, but the parties to a mamogo which is ille^ by 
‘ our law Sail not infient in virtue of such marriage ” fiefer- 
ence is made here to the Hindoo law with the view of upholding 
the rights of children, a prmciple observable throughout the 
Mahommedan law, which invariably recognises the legitimacy of 
children m all oases, where it is within the bounds of possibihty , 
but it was at the same tune superseded by the Mahommedan 
law which thenceforth became the law of the land, and is con- 
sequently the basis of the laws of the East India Company 
But^ though the basis of Indian laws, the M^ommedan is only 
a component part of them — it has b^n modified and idtered so 
as to suit the habits of the people. Enghah and Hindu law 
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have been enmfled upon it» and our leffialator^ avoiding the 
faults of both, have enoot^ a oode wnioh has been found 
upon the whole to be well suited for the (jbvemment of the 
country It may be said of it, indeed as of the Code Fredenque, 
t^t ‘‘ if it exhibits nothing very subtle or profound, it tuffords 
one proof more, that the n^t is easily discovered, and that men 
do not so often want ability to find, as willingness to practise 
It.” 

But what a vast field of inquiry is here laid open to the 
student I The pnnoiplcs of Coxe and Blaokstone, of Monu and 
of the Koran, will be discovered m juxta-position or cunously 
blended together, and, if for exercise ody of the intellect, a 
comparison of them must lead to the improvement of the rea- 
somng faculties. The Hindu law with its puenbties or 
worse than puerilities,” will claim, however, but Uttle attention, 
and excite only a wonder in the mind, that any thing so bar- 
barous, any thing so absurd and degrading, should have found 
any place among the laws of the Last India Company Th6 
Mahommedan code, on the contrary, will not sufier from a com- 
ponson with the English code, but will in the estimation of 
many be regarded as superior Mr Mill, in his history of 
India, asserts that " there is a high strain of intelligence” — 
a considerable refinement of tliought” — in the Mahommedan 
law, which, “ though defective as compared with any very high 

* standard of any existin" system, with the Homan law lor 
‘ mstonoe, or the law of England, will not be found to bo so 

* inferior os those who are familiar with tlicsc systems (the 

* Homan and English) and led by the sound of vulgar applause, 
‘ are m the habit of bobeving,” nay, ho afterwards pays it the 
well merited comphment of being m some respects their equal, 
by saying, ^‘in affordmg strict and accurate definitions of the 
' rights of the individu^ the three systems of law, the Homan, 

* the English and Midiommedau are not very far from being on a 
‘ loveL” But, in its extraordinary exactness and nicetv of defini- 
tion, tbe Mahommedan law excels both, in the estimation of some, 
who fully concur in the praise awarded to it by another wntor , — 
“ That although many of its laws are defective, perhaps worse 
< than defective, yet as a body of junsprudenec, as a system of 

* law, it has no equal I do not speak of its mtnnsie ment, or 

* the excellence of its pohtiool regulations, but of the smgular 
f and systematio mode m wliK^ it has been digested, arranged, 

* and subjected to the government of rules and pnnoiples, for 

* the purpose of gmdmg its appheabon m practice , and 1 am 

* persuaded that as a h^y of logical and anmogioal reasoning, 
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' ihewing on the one hand, the real eimilitade of thin^ and 

* on the other, the minute shades of distmction which the 

* human mmd is capable of perceiTing, lu oases, aprarently 

* similar, yet different, it must leave certamly, the English law 

* very far behind.” 

Bnt it 18 not our intention to proceed with the oompanson , 
our object is simplj to shew, that the study of the laws of India 
IS a highly extensive and interestmg one, and to excite a desire 
in the mihds of our readers to judge for themselves. To such 
as may have a desire of comparing, without any trouble to 
themselves, the English, Mahommedan and Hindu laws, we 
would recommend the perusal of Elberbng's treatise on inheri- 
tance, sale, gift, and mortgage, where the three laws upon each 
subject are ml ranged together though m somewhat inharmo- 
niODB array No attempt has been made by the author to 
reconcile the laws one with another, but they are brought toge- 
ther, merely to sliew what the laws actually in force are, and 
the pnncipfes upon which they are based 

From what we we said of the intnnsio excellence of the 
Mahommedan law, it may be inferred that it was m some res- 
pects suited to the Hindu population In other respects it was 
modified to suit them, but it was considered to be so wholly 
unadapted to English residents, that they were allowed a court 
of their own, the Supreme Court, in which the laws of England 
were administered, and which is m existence in the present day , 
although the law has been altered so as to render Englishmen 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts, m oases 
ansing out of their connexion with landed estates. 

A more intimate acquaintance indeed with the wants, habits 
and customs of the natives of India, has shewn the Government 
that at no very distant penod of time a code of laws and 
rules of practice suitable to all, Europeans, Hindus, and Ma- 
horamedans, may be enacted, which shall be enforced upon all 
by Judges amenable to one bupreme Court 

The draft of au act commonly called the lex loci was pub- 
lished for general information at the beginning of the year lfi45, 
havmg thS object in view, as far as regards Christians of every 
denomination, but in so crude and undigested a form, that we 
need not be surprised that it should have been withdrawn. It 
seems indeed that it was published, not with the intention that 
it should be earned into effect, but with the view of preparing 
the minds of the people for a future change, by the contempla- 
tion of ajproposea reform, so that, when that is effected, it may 
be r^purm m a measure whioh has arisen gradnally sod na- 
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iarally, irom the force of ciroomstancea. By this act it h aa 

P roposed, that the laws of England should be administered to 
^hnstions by Judges who might be natives, who were to be 
controlled by a High Court of Appeal which would supersede 
the Supreme and Sudder Dewani Courts, and bo composed 
of English Judges trained to English law, and of Judges 
selected from the Company’s service By these would ra 
decided questions of English, Mahommedan, and Hindu law, 
to be momfied and corrected by equity, so that the pnnciples 
of one should not be subverted by the principles of the other 
But how shall men who have been uneducated in the princi-* 
pies of any laws at nil, be capable of administenng so com- 
plicated a system ? How shall they be able to discover when 
the nice distinctions of the one law aro dissimilar to the dis- 
tinctions of the other, or having discovered them, be capable of 
correcting them by the pnnciples of equity ? It would be 
impossible that they should give satisfaction even to one 
party, or command the confidence of either And yet with 
such a law in contemplation, the Government is takmgno 
measures to tram up Judges capable of executing it. Two 
things are necessary to constitute a legal decision — fact and 
law — and though a legal education is not absolutely necessary 
to enable one to decide upon the first, it is indispensable to the 
administration of the second A question of fact indeed, where 
the evidence adduced is unobjectionable, mav bo as competently 
decided upon by a man uneducated in legal knowledge, os by an 
educated one, because bis reason is alone appealed to , but the 
uneducated man left to himself, would not know whether the 
evidence were good. Ignorant that practice has discovered 
that, for weighty reasons, certain evidence is inadmissible or 
unworthy of cr^it, or at least suspicious, be would lend an 
open ear to all, and thus arrive at an erroneous conclusion, which 
would consequently, on these grounds alone, be liable to im- 
peachment The law of evidence indeed is one of the most 
important branches of legal edncation, and in this country 
IB most deservi^ of study, because it is different under 
the three laws, English, Mahommedan and Hindu , and yet 
it la wholly n^lected. But when the mere reading of 
the Acts and EegolationB of the Government is considered 
per se a sufficient qualification for the bench, how could 
it be reasonably expected to be otherwise? No mention of 
the description of evidence which should be considered admis- 
sible or madmiseible, la to be found in them, and the sub- 
ject therefore is wholly disregarded. The endenoe admitted 
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hj one Kative Judn m considered to be inadmissible hj 
nnotber, and “ the ^nous nncertainty of the law ** as it bas 
been called, is m India fully illustrated The analysis of 
the deeraions of the Sudder Dawani Adalut prepared by 
the Benster of the Court, and those published by Mr Noma, 
Aow a lamentable i^oranoe on the part of the native Judges, 
not only of the principles of law, but of the laws they are 
called upon to administer, and lead also to the starthng con- 
Tiotion that many of the English presiding Judges are equally 
unlearned, and that they have, as might be expected from their 
lack of education, embraced the opportunity of suits coming 
before them, of making themselves acquainted, for the first time, 
with the laws which will govern the oases. The nominal rules 
of practice too, laid down by the Court are clearly no real 
rules at all They ore overlooked, or disregarded, or super- 
seded, at the pleasure of the presiding Jndge, so that no suitor 
can go into the Court with any reasonable certainty of gaming 
Jus cause. He may have on his side many precedents, and 
conduct hii case in the manner prescribed by the rules of 
the Court, but be is told that the precedents are bad and the 
rules inconvenient. A new precedent is therefore established 
and a new rule made in his case, which are themselves set 
aside on some future occasion We must, however, do the 
present Judges the justice to say, that there are many stnvmg 
to introduce a uniformity of practice and law, throughout the 
country, but they are unfortunately groping in the dork 
the precedents laid down for them by former judges are 
founded on erroneous prmciples, or devoid of any pnnoiplea at 
all, and they are themselves perhaps too deficient in legal 
acquirements to establish others in their place on sound and 
et^le foundations. The task th^ have assigned themselves, 
however, is one of extraordinary difiSculty, — a d&culty enhanced 
by the fact that our laws are of an experimental rather than 
of a permanent ohoraoter <<It is perhaps impossible,” it has 
been said, ** to review the laws of any country without dis- 

* covering many defects, and many superfinities. Laws often 

* oontinue when their reasons have ceas^ Laws made for the 

* first state of the society continue unaboliahed when the 
< general form of life is ohao^d. Farts of the judicial pro* 

* oedure which were at first oiuy accidental, become in time 

* essential , and formabties are aooumulated upon each other 

* till the art of litigation requires more study than the discovery 

* of right” The uws of India are oertainfy not exempt firom 
the troth of dusee remark^ tnd the practice adapted to the first 
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Courts under our Gbveminent is found to be unsuited to those 
of the present day But the Judges of the Sadder Court are 
BtriTing to apply remedies , aud we do not despair of Seeing 
their exertions, after a lapse of tune, crowned with some 
degree of success. 

It must be conceded that the Mofussil Courts do not enjoy 
the confidence of the people, and that they ore resorted to 
rather as houses of chance than as Courts of Justice. A suitor 
16 never heard to talk of the justice of his cause but of his 

* Kismut,* or chance, and as long as this leelmg, ansmg from a 
want of confidence in the lej^ abilities or mtegnty of the 
Judges, exists, so long will our files be crowded with Ltigious 
causes, and so long will appeals be multiplied. We are not of 
those who consider all native Jndges corrupt because they are 
natives, and that consequently a suit must necessarily be gamed 
by the most wealthy ot the parties. On the contrary we have 
heard of some, and known others, who, dunng their ofiScial career, 
have enjoyed a reputation for the stnctest mtegnty and im; 
partiality, thongh admitted to be deficient in legal Imowledge) 
and who have retired from service honoured by the Govern- 
ment, and respected by all who knew them But it is time that 
legal Ignorance on the part of our Judges should cease. Wa 
are educating the mass of the people, who will soon be able to 
judge of the qualifications of their rulers. We must not as 
the Emperor Kioolas of Bussia proposes to do, ** oppose bar- 
riers to civilization” bv putting a stop to education, but we 
must raise the standard of a Judge’s qualifications. We must 
select Judges^ not on account of their seniority in the ser- 
vice, but on account of their merits and legal attomments. 
We must teach them (ud the instruction should be commenced 
m our Schools and Colleges) to fill the situation of Judge 
with dignity and efficiency and ** to fill it with efficiency,” says 
Blackstone, it is necessary that the Jndge should understand 

* hia busmess, and have not only the will but the power alsq, 

* (under which must be included the knowledge) of admmister- 
' ing legal and efieotual justice. Else when he has mistaken 
‘ his authonty through passion, through ignorance, or absurdity, 

* he will be the object of contempt from his mfenors, and of 

* censure from those to whom he is accountable for his conduct.” 

* By teaching them what is right and forbidding them what is 

* wrong”, we must lead them, with a firm hand to a peat com- 
prehension of those huh principles of legislation which are the 
Mis of the Acts and Begolaticms of the Government of India, 
and essential to the due administration of Justice. 
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Abt IV — 1 Camels Lxoet of Emment MUsumanes, voL /, 
p 299-318 John Kiemander 
2 Astatic Journal Biography Kiemander the Mtstwnary 

In the first namber of the Calcutta Bemewt we presented 
oar readers with a sketch of the earhest Protestant Mission 
to India, carried on by the zealous laboars of Ziegenbalg and 
hiB colleagues at Tranquebar Believing, as we do, that the 
increase of morality constitutes the only sobd improvement 
in a nation’s condition, since without it all other improvements 
become vitiated and useless, we make no apology for conti- 
nuing the same subject in a short Memoir of the first Pro- 
testant Missionary to Bengal, the Bev J Z Kiemander 
Though this 18 not the place to discuss the question, we state 
it as our full conviction, that the regeneration of India will 
essentially depend upon the progress of that Christianity, 
which was first preached to the natives of Bengal by the 
^scellent missionary of whom wc speak. If it be true that 
the man who causes two blades of grass to grow where only 
one grew before is a benefactor to his species,” much more 
18 he entitled to that name who first roots out noxious 
weeds, to plant in their stead a tree of life Science, philo- 
sophy, and art have done much to promote the comfort of 
men , but there is a higher good than relates to earthly 
life, which they have failed to accomplish And if be is 
blessed who multiplies the resources of society, who pro- 
vides for increased communication between the various tribes 
of men, for the increase of personal comfort, and social 
happiness , w ho by trade and commerce opens to the poor, 
blessings never heretofore enjoyed , ho gives mental light 
instead of darkness, and knowledge instead of ignorance , much 
more is lie a benefactor, whose labours tend, under God’s 
^ blessing, to diminish human suffenng and human guilt, to 
purify society from crime, to implant the love of truth and 
uprightness, to repress injustice, to encourage mutual con- 
fidence, to discourage vice, to promote true morality whoso 
efforts, in a word, reach to the spring of happiness, the affec- 
tions of men, and lead them inwardly to hate what is evil, and 
cleave to that which is good The increase of earthly comforts 
belongs to commerce , the enlargement of the sphere as well 
as the resources of mental activity is the aim of science but 
the subjugation of moral evil, m all its forms, and to whatever 
extent, is the province of relispon alone« Happy ore they 
contribute to tne mfenor good m somety Tlmoe h^py, ^ey 
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whose work u directed towards the trne and lasting prospent/ 
of the immortal souL 

The two Memoirs whose titles stand at the head of this 
article, and which, as far as we know, are the only independent 
memoirs of lVIr« Eaemander that have been wntten, ore to saj 
the least, very unsatisfactory Mr Came has presented to 
the world three yolumes of " Lives of Eminent Missionaries,^ 
and we hesitate not to say that if each hfe he has written, 
contains the same amount of error, that may be met with m 
the life now selected, we deeply regret that they were ever 
published Mr Came chose a noble theme to dwell upon, 
a noble subject to evolve , but while we can admire the idea 
which suggested his labour, we only mourn over this specimen 
of it, as on egregious and injunous failure. Mr Came, as 
a Christian man, could not intend directly to blast the character ^ 
of any of his brethren , but in the memoir before us, he has 
unintentionally loaded the memory of a devoted missionary 
with undeserved reproach, and brought disgrace upon his name. 
Had the evil stoppra with Mr Came it might have claimed 
less notice, but it has not so Unhappily his memoir has been 
looked on as an authonty, and m no less than £ve standard 
works treating upon missions m India, we may distinctly trace 
its evil influence, and see peipetuated the injustice which Mr 
Came had begun To such an extent has this been earned, 
that by some Mr Eiernander is looked upon as an outcast 
from the missionary work, and his long course of faithful 
labour is reckoned os having had no existence at alL This 
18 a great evil, and that it is a groundless one we are fully 
prepared to shew On a close and careful examination of 
Mr Carae’s memoir we have formed a decided yet calm judg- 
ment, that it 18 quite unworthy of the credit which it has 
received, and that the conolusions to which it leads are quite 
unwarranted by real facts. The biography itself too, is very 
unlike what a Cbnstian biography should be. It is a strand 
mixture of fact and fiction, full of mistakes, which might 
easily have been corrected by reference to books of history, 
and to missionary Reports. It is wntten in a highly imamna- 
tive spint Hence bnllioncy and fire spuming the dull detail 
of plain fact (moat interesting though it be) have produced 
strange and fanciful results to which reohties do not answer 
^ey Imve run together for instance, years widely separated m 
the course of time, mixed up dates and facts having no connec- 
tion, given m high oolounng to sober statements, and examerated 
not only the gSod but also the evil It is from this tenMn<^ of 
the writer’s mind that many things appear m the memoir wmdi 
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excite a smile, not to say that the^ utterly destroy its credit. 
Thus, “ the conqueror of Plassey” is ever attended by a « bni- 
liant court Calcutta is surrounded by ** mountain villages *^ " the 
hamlet and the wild ” “ Elegant houses, shrubbenes and lawns’* 
smnff up like mushrooms, while Clive is thBre , while « peo- 
ple of talent” ** Mrpetuall^” arrive to inhabit and enjoy them. 
Ghmeurah is embosomed in scenery ** of a nch and tranquil 
character,” the banks of the Hdgly there, under Mr Game’s 
magic touch, become lofty and precipitous and Chander- 
nagore lays open — before the reMer only — ^its “ wild and 
impressive scenery,” " its deep and lone ravmea” These ex 
pressions, we assure our readers, are found in MLr Came’s book, 
and they furnish a specimen of hia fidelity Were there 
no books of travels open to his inspection, previous to the 
year 1832, by which these ima^nary views might have been 
corrected ? But the whole “ life” is of the same kind every 
thing 18 embellished, every thing overdrawn even what is true 
;b so disguised and dressed up, as scarcely to be recognised It 
is sad to see such things, and to say them of one who comes 
forward as a director of pubhe opinion But the subject is 
one of moment and truth demands a clear discussion Mr 
Came should have paused and weighed agam and ogam the 
evidence adducihle for those fiiete^ on which firom the outset of 
his ** life” he brands the character of a missionary with hypo- 
crisy and apoetocy In tbs matter we argue under some ais- 
advantage, for Mr Game’s views are known and have been 
adopted. His account has been received the counterfeit has 
already passed for current com But that it is counterfeit still, 
there is ample evidence. Mr Came’s narrative occupies 20 
pages, 12mo , and m this short space there are no less than^^ 
Jive errors of fact, which mi^t easily have been corrected. 
To some of these we shall draw the attention of the candid 
and impartial reader 

If Mr Game’s memoir is full of errors, that m the Asiatic 
Journal, IS not less so. It was evidently written by one who 
had formed but a low estimate of the usefulness of missionary 
labour, and thought that true rebgion and worldlmess ore not 
inconsistent with one another It abounds in exaggerations 
and most extraordinary mistakes in dates. While evidently 
possessing one or two onginal sources of information, the 
author hM mode bttle inquiry by which he might illustrate the 
facts drawn from them. The memoir is vala&le for three or 
four facts, not found elsewhere, and given utob the authority 
of those who knew their troth some of them not oaoly the 
eontemporanes of the missionary but also his oorreqMmdents. 
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Ko s^atematio attempt has been made hitherto to refute 
these miB-Btatements in detail. Materials have not been want- 
uig» but thej require to be searched out, and it u because on 
examination we have found them full of profit, and have learnt 
the amount and depth of the mistakes current concerning Mr 
Kiemander, that we have given his history a place m these 
pages. It IS a history full of interest Connected with the 
eany growth of religion in Bengal, not onl^ in native, but 
European Society, it furnishes many lessons illustrative of the 
wise guidance of the providence of Gk)d , of the value of that 
faith which he preached and taught for more than 50 years, and 
of its power to redeem even the degraded heathen of this 
land. 

It may be useful to enumerate tlie sources from whence this 
sketoh 18 drawn In 1802 there was published in Calcutta a ^ 
small volume of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical sketches in Bengal,” by Asia- 
ticus, apparently drawn up with very great care and possessing 
very hign authonty In this work a chapter is devoted to Mr^ 
Eiemander’s labours, and in all that relates to Bengal, the facts 
brought forward are fully corroborated by otlier sources of 
information This httle work is evidently the basis upon 
which Mr Gome’s hfe was laid, and had he adhered to hit 
authonty, his work would have been different to what it is. 
Again, many most mterestmg facts are found in Bishop Corne’s 
** Sketch of the progress of Christianity in Calcutta,” a work 
which has been appropnated by the Bev M Wilkinson, of 
Ooruckpore, m his recent book of the same name, and that 
without acknowledgement Need we add the Beports of the 
C £1 Society, as well as the recent volumes of Mr Hough’s 
“ History of Chnstinnity in India,” so full of research and so 
marked by the spirit of the men whose story is therem detailed. 
Besides these valuable authorities, we have been kindly fur- 
nished with a few documents by the family of Mr Eieraander, 
whicli go far to elucidate some of the more difficult portions 
of his history Several years ago many other of the books and 
papers of the deceased missionary were m existenoe, but, they 
were unfortunately destroyed by insects during the absence 
from Calcutta, of his grandron under whose chaise they were 
placed. B^ the help of these and other authonties wmoh we 
nave examined with some care we have drawn out the history 
which we now present to onr readers. We have had no theory 
to prove, and no mterests but those of truth to serve, la 
reoordiBgit. 

JoHH Zaohabxah Eixbnakdkk was born at Linln^nng 
Bssr Norkeptng m East GotUand, Sweden, on the first ot 
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December, 1711 He was of very reepeotable family Two of 
hiB ancles were Coloneb in the army of Charles XII, and fell 
at the battle of Pultowa in 1709 In after-time he was wont 
to tell his grandchildren the story of the battle and the part 
which these ancles hod sustained in it. While a boy, he stumed 
several years in the grammar school at Linkoping and was 
afterwards sent to the University of Upsal to finish his educa- 
tion. Not content however, with the advantages of learning 
afibrded there, and being desirous of addm^ further to his 
attainments, when 24 years of age, he determined to visit the 
University of Halle Having procured letters of introduction 
he proceeded thither and arrived at Halle in November 1735 
For one designed by the providence of God to engage in 
the work of a missionary, no place of study could have been 
more appropriate At that period Halle was peculiarly the 
abode of evangelical piety In no city in Europe was the 
Gospel BO faithfully preached , and its holy truths so practically 
parried out. There, a deep concern was felt for the spintum 
welfare of the ignorant, ana exertions were made for promot- 
ing it It was the place in which above all others, the mis- 
sionary spirit was cultivated, missionary plans developed, and 
missionary operations carried on All this had been chiefly 
owing, under God, to the labours of those two faithfiil minis- 
ters of Christ, Breithaupt and Augustus Herman Francke 
Under them quite a revival of rebgion had token place in Halle 
The sweet spirit of love and gentleness, which broke forth in 
every word that Francke uttered, his earnestness, simplicity 
and deep devotion, had been the means of effecting an amount 
of good now scarcely to be credited. He bad founded the 
Orphan House at Glauoba with its dispensary, its printing 
office, its vast acoommodations for students as well as children, 
all intended to promote Christian education among the poor 
He had established schools of the most efficient kind, as well 
for the higher as the humbler classes, over which he appointed 
men trained by himself, full of his own spirit, imbued with true 
practical piety and with the love of souls. The Canstem Bible 
Society, for spreading the word of Gh>d at a low price, the sys- 
tem of tract distribution, the Society for supporting evan^ehcal 
nussions, with other means of usefulness had been set m full 
operation Who shall wonder then that Halle was the foontam 
whence flowed a thousand streams beanng with them spintoal 
health and life that from its Umversity many preachers went 
forth, not like the former clergy of Prussia, dead and formal m 
their work, but men, zealous to prodaim th^ Gospel whi^ had 
first bless^ themselves. Here too, Francke lud tramed for 
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foreign labour, men with the spirit of apostles and martyrs. 
It was by him, all the early missionanes m Southern India 
were educated and chosen. Ziegenbalg, Flutsoho, Ghrundler^ 
Schultxe, and others, upon whose labours those of Mr Kier- 
nander were grafted, were all Franoke’s pupils. Where 
could he have found better pupils ? Where oomd they have 
found a better master? The fragranoe of their memory 
long remained m the scene of their studies, and its sweet 
influence was only strengthened by the tidmgs of their labour, 
patience and success wh^ from time to time arrived. 

When Mr Kiemander amved at Halle, its palmy days 
were over Augustus Herman Francke and his mvoted col- 
leagues were dead. The first freshness of their success had 
passed away but the institutions they bad founded were m 
lull vigour The orphan house with 2,500 scholars taught by 
160 students its huge and valuable hbrary , the many schools, 
the Bible Society were all in operation as before Gothilf 
August Francke, the son of the former Professor, and well 
known to the readers of Schwartz’s life, was director of the 
Orphan House and a Professor in the Umversity Ho was 
carrying on hia father’s work m his father’s spirit In him 
also Missions found a faithful supporter The Missionaries, 
sent &om tune to time, were his pupds, and he assisted their 
eflforts by the most liberal contributions. At one time they 
were sostamed almost entirely by the Bubscnptions which he 
forwarded. Schwartz, Genoke, Kohlhoff, Fabnciue, all were 
from Halle. Looking at these things, who shall tell the debt 
of gratitude which Southern India owes to this single city 

Mr Kiernander studied in Halle for four years, and was so 
esteemed by Professor Francke for his piety and attammenta 
that, after being ** for some time preceptor,” he was appomted 
by bun to the responsible oflice of “ Inspector of the Orphan 
House ” He was about to return to Sweden, when the Pro- 
fessor proposed to hun m the name of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, that he should go as a Missionary to their newly 
estabb^ed station at Cudalore in the Comatio. The fact that 
M. Francke amongst hia numerous pupils and teachers, of 
whom he had more than 150 under his supermtendence, all well 
known to him and tried by him in various oflSoes, selected 
Mr Kiemander m answer to the Society’s appUoation, must 
surely be considered a very high testimony to his abilities and 
ohnstian character M. Francke knew well tbe quahfioations 
of a missionary, and if we look at the men whom he had previ- 
ously sent, and those whom he afterwards chose, we have the 
strongest reason to admire the spirit and judgment with which 
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he executed his task. Heuoe it wm that thirty yean after 
this, the C K Society in addressing M Gencxe on his 
appointment truly said, ** Professor Frandce is kindly pleased* 
on our application, to fomish us with proper labourers for the 
work of the gospel , persons who have under him been 
educated in good learning and the knowledge of true religion , 
persons whom he hath tned in lower stations, and hath experi- 
enced them to be deserving of double honour and capable, with 
the blessing of God, of undertaking the more arduous labour 
of preaching the Gospel to the nations who know not God ” 
That Mr Kiemnnder, after some deliberation, accepted the pro- 
posal, at a time when Missionaiy labour wns but little appreci- 
ated, speaks much in his favour and that he was one ot those 
to whom the words of tlic bociety now mentioned fully apply, 
his subsequent Missionary career will we trust shew He 
returned no more to Sweden, hut wns ordained at Halle to 
the work of the ministry, November 20, 1739, and immediately 
jBet out foi London, to commence his mission He here took 
up his abode with the King’s chaplain, who was nccuatonied to 
receive all the Missionaries who visited England by him he 
was introduced to the C K Society, who gni e him a most 
cordial welcome He sailed from England m the ** Colches- 
ter,” nt the close of the year, and, he tho Missionary of pence, 
amved nt Cudalore in the spring of 1740, a yenr after Nadir 
Shah had filled the North of India with all the horrors of 
war 

Before we proceed to narrate Ins further history, it will be 
well to consider the progress which had been made in the work 
of God previous to his arrival The Protestant Mission in 
Southern India hod at that time been established upwards of 
30 years. It had enjoyed the labours of many most excellent 
and faithful Missionaries , it had met with many tnals, difficul- 
ties and even persecutions, but it had grown strong and its 
numbers rapidly multiplied every year The men to whose 
charge it had been committed were not lightly endowed, and 
had used their endowments in no sparing way With prudence, 
energy, sound judgment, and m great simplicity of heart, uith 
all their resources they had set themselves to seek the prospe- 
rity of their flock By preaching and teaching, the establish- 
ment of boarding and dny-schools, (one of which hod been 
formed on the mrael of the Orphan House at Halle ,) by the 
distribution of tracts and Chnstian books and portions of the 
word of God , by the exercise of a strict and irapartud disci- 

f line amon^t their converts by constant conferences with the 
leatben, they had brought their muaion to a high state tif 
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effioienoTy gathered a large amount of wiae expenence» and 

? repared the way for increased labours and increased success. 

n 1740 the Mission was earned on at three separate places* 
Tranquebar* Madras, and Cudalore. 

The Mission, at Tbakquebab was then divided into two 
parts m Tranquebar itself and the Danish temtory there 
were eight Missionones, some of whose names are widely 
known for the diligence* humility and zeal of the men who 
bore them There was a Portuguese congregation of 285 
members and a Tamul one of 1,003 Beyond the Danish 
tsrntory, di\ ided into six distncts there was another Tamul 
congregation of 1,892 In the chanty school they had upwards 
of iOO children Since the commencement of the mission 
they reckoned about 6,000 conyerta, and of these nearly 
2,000 hod been admitted to the highest privileges of Churchy 
fellowship A Branch from this mission hod oeen £xed at 
I^egnpatnam, and constant intercourse was maintained with the 
Christians at Jaffna in Ceylon 

The mission at Madras had been begun in 1726, under the 
auspices of the society for promoting Christian knowledge, and 
had for many years been corned on by two of the roost devoted 
missionaries that hod arrived m Indio, Dr Schultze and M 
Sartorius The^ were both scholars, and were both thorough- 
ly acquainted with the native languages. Dr 8<^ultze excelled 
la a knowledge of Tamul, Telugu and Hindustani , M barto- 
nus in Tamm and Portuguese Like their brethren at Tran- 
quebar they employed all tlie means m their power for the 
spintunl good of the native population, and like them were 
permitted to see their labours largely blessed Up to 1740, i c 
lu fourteen years they hod been joined by upwards of 700 
converts, the majority of whom, tliough natives, had been 
Papists. Of these 100 were comraunioonts. 

And let it not be supposed that the large number of converts 
already made m these two missions, weio such onlv in name • 
Though all were not well-in formed and coo'^istent Christians, 
many were so. Ihc Missionaries and CatccUisU were most 
diligent in faithfully instructing their flocks nnd administering 
among them Christian discipline “ They gloried not in the 
numl^rbut in tlie reality of their converts, wherein they found 
themselves obliged to use, both for conscience and prudence 
sake, the utmost caution, lest their good should be evil spoken 
of, and for fear of adimtting mto tlmu: congregations any such 
impostora, unbelievers or immoral persons as might offer them- 
■elves, .vfrom worldly motives.** Many proora are given in 
tbeir reports of the &ith and piety of these Chnstuin nativee, 
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many ezampleB of consistent Chrutian yirtne, and many 
instanoes m which persecution was borne with patience and 
submusion. Many a happy death-bed scene is described, m 
which even female converts have expressed their enjoyment 
and realization of the consolations and hopes of the gospel 
And besides all this, through their preaching and the spread 
of the word of God, missionary influence was felt, and the aim 
of missionary labour understood, even beyond the sphere to 
which it was more immediately confined 

CcTBALORE, to which Mr Kiemander had been appointed, 
was m many respects well adapted for an influential hLssionary 
station. It 18 the chief town of southern Arcot, and is situated 
on the coast about twelve miles south of Pondicherry It was 
then y&ry populous, and a place of oonsiderable trade Though 
now built on both sides of the Fenar River, the town was for- 
merly confined to the south side, and contained severd broad 
streets aud commodious houses. It was fortified on aU sides ex- 
jept the East, where it was quite open For there the nver which 
m Its course passes a short distance from the town on the north 
Bide, before reaching the sea, suddenly turns southward skirtmg 
the town on its east side A bonk of sand separates the nyer from 
the sea, upon which bved two villages of fiwennen. The nver is 
navijmble only for boats aud has a oar across its mouth. About 
a mile to the north of Cudalore was Fort St. David, then the 
strongest fort m the possession of the India Company 
A territory larger than that of Madras, was under its control, 
contaimng not only the town of Cudalore, but three or four 
largo viUacos. At a short distance on the west was the Imge 
Pettab and fortified Pagoda of Tnvada with a consideTable 
■popuiatioii. The advantaees which Madras and Cudalore, 
poescflsed ^ being withm the Company’s temtones were 

“d that the 

iXenoe eierted by the EnirlMh 
would form an exoeUent social 8a%aard to t^stahht^ 
missionary operatioiiB, Not that he sonaht for * 

int^erence, b^he knew that under En^h law, those labours 
“ peace, and that converts would not be 
ezp^ to inpnsonment, persecution and death. ^ 

The steps which m the providence of *1. 

es^hsl^ent of a Mission L cSrT.^ 
able Its^^e constantly ooours m the early 

* jonmey was undertaken by^ ^ 

XrajiqBe«)» Missimianes, whether for labour orfo?rt«^n«! 
▼obon of health, it was often one of the "i-- 
tour Itww,wtedbyZ.ege«balg«.e£^SJ5^*^ 
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these missionary journeys. He visited it a second time m 
1716 there he saw the Pagoda of Tnpalorei and its heathen 
dances, of which he has left a description. On that occasion 
he established a Tamtd school, one of the first, set up for na- 
tives m the Company’s territory, and in it Aaron, the first 
native ordained to the work of the mmistry, was educated. 
Through the want of efficient superintendence however, the 
school declmed. In 1726 the town was visited by M. I^hultze, 
then senior Missionary at Tronquebu*, and there he preached m 
German, Portugese and Tomul A year or two after, upon 
estabhshing a Mission at Madras, M Schultze re-opened Zeigen- 
balg’s school above mentioned Again in 1734, M Sartonua 
on a journey spent several days m Gudalore, and so earnest 
was the appbcation of the Governor of Fort St David, and the 
other Bullish inhabitants, for the establishment of a Mission,^ 
accompanied with the strongest assurances of peouniaiy help, 
that hL Sartonus wrote to England urging the matter on the 
immediate attention of the society for promotmg Chnstian knowr 
ledge They agreed to found a mission there and authorised 
the Madras Missionanes to proceed to Cudalore to bejpn it. 
Accordingly in 1737 M Sartonus and M Geistcr went thither, 
M Schultze remaining at Madras, and were cordially welcomed 
by the Governor They at once cheerfully began their opera- 
tions. They procured a house aud ground in on advantageous 
mtuatioD, and invited the natives to visit them , M Sartonus 
taking the Tamul department and M Goistcr the Portuguese 
The natives were at first very unwilling to hear them but their 
reluctance was soon subdued. In the midst of their prcparationa 
&irtonua died after a ahoxt Miaaionorj life ei "jew 

labour He was buned in the Engbsb bunal ground at Cuda- 
lore, and all the English gentlemen there attended his inter- 
ment. His death was a severe loss to the infant Mission, for 
he was so eminently qualified to carry it on Even the learned 
natives declared tnat he spoke Tamul like a Brahmin But 
the providence of God sometimes deals thus mysteriously with 
the plans of his servants, to teach them the important lesson 
that m the work of redemption. Ho is the great agent, and 
that it 18 upon Him, not upon perishable men, they should 
rely in their laboars. M Geister was not discouraged, he con- 
Imued hiB preparatiosi^ had much intercourse with the natives, 
encouraged them to see him privately, and opened a Portuguese 
school, where he taught reading, catechism and ™ 

Portugese. He was mso just completuig substantial builamgs 
to aeocunmodate two trAaiAratmnoa sad twoeohoohs when Mr 
Kiemander amvod. 
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The new Mueionary entered npon his work under numT 
adTuitagee compared with eoroe of hu predeceaeore. Mach 
experience had been acquired, the benefit of which he received 
not only from Missionoiy letters and journals, but the practical 
advice of h» colleague Such help is by no means of small 
value. Stores of matenals also had been already provided for 
his labours by those who had come before him The excellent 
Tamul grammar and dictionary of Ziegenbalg, the complete 
Tamul Bible (partly the work of Ziegenbolg, partly of Schultze,) 
the Portuguese Bible, many tracts, many school-books, in 
Tamul, Portuguese and Telu^u, with winch the Missions 
were now well provided, wore all open for his use Those who 
are m circumstances where these matenals of Missionary 
labour arc wanting, will know how highly they ought to be 
prized He was Himself endowed with excellent qualihcations 
of head and heart He had studied for many years, was of 
prepossessing manners, and an excellent preacher He brought 
to his work great zeal, and an earnest desire to give himself 
wholly to the Missionary cause. In carrying out plans 
of usefulness also, he was no novice He had already 
acquired much expeiience at Hullo m educating the young, 
he had witnessed systematic efforts for the distnbution 
of the Bible and of religious tracts. These plans, so suited la 
themselves to do good, and hence employed in almost all ages 
and all lands by the servants of Christ, be found in full opera- 
tion when he arrived, and ns fai ns the details of missionary 
reports serve us, he seems like liis brethren, to Imve employed 
in them the resources of Ins well furnished mind In public 
preaching, both in the Tamul nnd Portuguese languages, m 
instructing Schools, m itinerating amongst the Mllagea, in 
catechising Ins flocks, in holding conferences uith the heathen, 
he soon began to take a full share of labour Tims he took Ins 
place amongst Ins brethren, nnd thus Ins work fitted on to, and 
formed a part of, that system of o])eration^, carried on in 
Southern India fur the conveision of its inhabitants No man 
can live independent of others, who, wllere^er he goes is sur- 
rounded by ins fellowmen They are influencing him in a 
thousand ways, and he is impeiojeptibly, perhaps, influencing 
tliem. Such is the law to which all living beings are sub- 
ject , and it IS when we consider the qualifications of men, 
the sphere of their labour, the way and the dep’ee to which 
they influence their fellows for go^, that we Team how far 
they accomplish the end for which the Providence of God 
sends them to a partioular spot at a particular time. To draw 
out these fimts, to trace their working and mark their reanlta 
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tppeara to be tbe trne aim of a biography, and it u with thu 
view^one the details above given are introdaced. 

After much di6iculty, Air Kieraander and his colleague 
opened a Tamul school under a Christian schoolmaster At 
first It contained eight boys, “sons of merchants and tradesmen 
in Uudalore ,** but in 1742 it contained forty scholars. They 
open^ ® school for the Portuguese, which at first con^ 
tamed five scholars who were taught and maintained gratui- 
tously In this, OB in other Alissionary schools, the cliildren 
were taught some useful trade to enable tliem to support them- 
8el\ es wlien they left school In the same year they baptized 
mx heathen converts and admitted two romanists into the church. 
They also administered the Lord's supper for the first time when 
nine natives were admitted to the table Next year (1743) 
M Oeister was compelled by ilUhealth to return to Aladros.^ 
This so far from dispiriting hie colleague, only led him to deiote 
himself with fresh energy to the work ot the mission He 
applied himself diligently to pi caching, and ** went into thp 
villages twice a week with the C iteclnst” (of whom he speaks 
in high terms) « to visit the new Christians and to make known 
to I he heathen the way of salvation ” He had also two efficient 
schoolmasters, and wilh these assistants, though the work did 
not go on q^ite so fast as he desued, it atiU made n ate idy 
progress In 1743, he had 97 membeis m lus Portuguese and 
Tamul congregations, of whom forty-four uere coinuiunicants 
In 1744, twenty-two members were added, fifteen of whom 
were Tamulians, next year, forty fiic the following year 
Bixty-five Thus had he the pleasure of seeing his efforts prac- 
tically useful Duiing these years, he had many tokens of 
the kind lemembi-ance of lus excellent preceptor at Halle In 
1741, “the mission libnuy was increased by a donation of 
books from Professor Francke ** In 1742, he sent £250 to 
the three missions. In 1743, he sent the society “ a most 
friendly and Chr stian letter full of good will to their missions 
at Madras and Cudalore,” accompanying the letter with a 
donation of £250 Next year he sent £300 to the same 
stations and in 1745 £200 uixin which the society with thank- 
fulness remark that “the remittances of Professor Francke 
toward canring on this pious desira have been large and 
oonstant.” Suen help greatly cheered the labourers to whom 
It was transmitted. But these supplies, though huge, amved 
irregularly, and Mr Kiemander with his brethren was some- 
times mconvenienoed by the delay , “ but the Governor and 
other mntlemen m Fort St David's no sooner heard of hia 
difiBoulty than they provided him wiUi what money be waated.** 
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About this time Ubough the date seems lost) Mr Kiemao- 
der married Miss Fiaoher, sister of Colonel Fischer m the 
Madras aimj, a lady of emment piety and of oonsiderable 
wealth. 

It IS not to be supposed that Mr ^ernander found his work 
free from difficulties. Doubtless like all his brethren he had ex- 
^nenoed that it is through much tribulation wo must enter the 
^ngdom of God/’ and that the carnal nund is enmitjr against 
Gof” But in 1746 a special tnal fell upon the two missions at 
Madras and Cudalorc, which threatened the extmction of both. 
Pondichery and Cudalore were too near each other, to allow the 
French and the English who respectively held them, to hve m 
terms of amity M Dupleix, the Governor of Pondichery, had 
for four years been making great preparations for an attack on 
^tho English Company’s territory, and during the whole of 
1746, both parties were in momentary expectation of a colhsion. 
The fleet of Labourdonnais arrived off Negapatnam in July 
of that year, and on the 20th September after a bombardment 
of five days took possession of Madras. Though a treaty of 
capitulation had been agreed to by him, M Dupleix set it aside, 
and m January 1747, half the Block town, including the 
mission house and promises, was entirely demohshed, while the 
church was turned into a magazine The missionary, M. 
Fnbncius, upon tlus retired with a large number of his flock to 
Pulicat, where he was kindly received and protected by the 
Dutch Governor Having got possession of Madras, M. 
Dupleix determined to seize Fort St David likewise, and, within 
three months, mode three unsuccessful attacks upon it and 
Cudalore. The constant arrival and departure of troops and 
ships, with these attacks on the town, (repeated for the 
fourth time m June 1748 ns unsuccessfully as before) neces- 
sarily disturbed the ordinary course of missionary labour Mr 
Kicrnander wrote to the society that ** the confusion occasioned 
by the war was very great ” ho, in consequence, sent his family 
and the mission propertjr to Tranquebar M. Geister had 
jomed his collea^e again, and was a second time compelled 
to leave bun, but Mr l^emandcr remained, and laboured dih- 

f ently for the good of his flock amidst surrouudmg dangere. 

u this he experienced, as he wrote to the society, great km£ie8s 
from the Governor of the Fort, Mr Hind, a man of smoer© 
piety and excellent judgment. But m the midst of the oon- 
fusion the Governor died and his death was re<^oned by all 
as a great pubho loss. Still in these troublous tunes;,” the 
faithM servant of God found his labours increasingly blessed 
and hu prayers answered. At the dose of 1746 he had m hi& 
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two oongregations 180 fonla, and forfy-foor children m his 
schools. To these^ the following year were added 167, making 
his congregation, at the close of the year, 361 , a remarkable 
increase at a remarkable period. In the letter in which this 
report of the station was made, Mr Kiemander dwells on the 
great importance of schools as a means of introdncing Chris- 
tianity among the heathen This had become a growing con- 
viction amongst the missionaries m South India. Omy the 
previons year the missionanes at Tranquebar bad particularly 
recommended schools as the most likely means to propagate Chris- 
tianity, addmg that “ the heathen natives are many of them 
so civ^ and fond of having their children taught, as even to 
contnhute towards building the necessary school houses.** There 
was indeed much reason for this If we look at the Report of 
the schools up to this period, we cannot but notice, that the « 
number of scholars receiving education is very small m pro- 
portion to the adult heathen who had been baptized These 
may be reckoned by thousands, while the educated childreix 
may be numbered by tons. It was a happy change, and 
a sign of growing expcnence that they now received a larger 
share of attention, and that good masters, sometimes English- 
men, were appointed os their teachers Still greater improve- 
ment might nave been made And it is owing, we fear, very 
much to the comparative neglect of this important branch 
of missionary operations, among Christian converts especially, 
that these missions which began so well, are so imperfect in 
more modern times. 

Durmg the war, Mr Kiemander’a supplies from Europe, in- 
cluding large donations from Professor Francke, were detained 
for four successive years together In the end they arrived 
safely , hut meanwhile, his friends m the Fort and at Cudalore, 
from whom, and especially the Governor, he received “extraor- 
dinary kindness,** gave him ample and opportune assistance 

M Breithaupt, a missionary, who had been appointed to • 
Madras, now joined Mr Kiemander for a time in his labours. 
Having a thorough knowledge of Tamul, he was an efficient 
colleague and their united care so increased the congregation 
that they proposed to build a Church This however, was un- 
necesauy The Romish pneats dunng the war had paid much 
more attention to politics than to Romanism they had earned 
on many treasonable practices, and both at Cudalore and Madras 
proved themselves little better than French spies. This was the 
return they mode for the protection they experienced at both 
settlements. In 1749 they were expelled by the government 
from both places and their property was oonfisoatedL On the 
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25th of November nn order of the coanci] wae paeeed at Cnda^ 
lore by which their Church was given to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge A similar order was made at 
Madras. The letter conveying the notice of the gift is pubhshed 
in the Society’s reports^ and had Mr Carne searched those re- 
ports for even ordinary information he must have seen it, and 
could not then have unjustly charged Mr Kiemnnder with caus- 
ing their expulsion It was entirely the act of the government, 
done for political reasons the chief agent m it was Admiral 
Boscawen, and with it the missionaries had nothing to do The 
day after the order was passed, the English, Tamul, and Portu- 
guese congregations met at different hours of the dav, and the 
ohurcli was solemnly dedicated to God Thus did the Lord 
appear for his servants, to confound their enemies, to bring good 
out of evil and prosper His own work. In 1748 there were 
baptised 49 persons and the following year, 63 

In July 1760, Mr Kiemandcr had the gratification of receiv- 
ing into his house Mr Schwartz and two fellow missionaries 
on their arrival from England In a letter to Professor Franckc, 
the tutor and fnend of them all, Mr Schwartz mentions this 
circumstance “ In the evening dear Mr Kiemonder received 
us and praised the name of the Lord for all the mercy he had 
shewn us.” After a short stay of ten days they departed to 
Tranmiebar In a few months hir Huttemann returned to be 
Mr Kiernander’s colleague, and brought with him an able 
catcclust named Rajaspen 

The war still continued in the Carnatic, the English and 
Frcncli leaguing themselves with the Native pnnees. The ex- 
pedition to Debicottah, that to Tnchmopoly, the seizure of the 
Trivada pagoda, and of the fort of Gingee, the siege of Tnchino- 
poly by the French, the seizure and celebrated detence of Arcot, 
the fight at Amee, the blockade of benugham, the battle of 
Bohoor, all followed each other in a short time, while the 
• marchings and oountermarchings, the departure and return of 
the troops connected with Fort St David only added to the con- 
fusion which already existed and kept the natives in continual 
alarm And now the missionanes found the worth of their 
position in the Company’s territory The war confined 
them to Cudolore and its immediate neighbourhood, but 
here “they found ample occupation,” and received grace 
from above, to labour zealously, and in submission to their 
master’s wiU. “ They had learned,” as the Society expressed 
it, “ how to possess their souls in patience under the most afihe- 
tive dispensations of his providence , how to do his blessed will 
and not their own , and how to resign and submit themselves to 
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the corrections of his fatherly hand with no less readiness than to 
obey his commands os their Lord and their God ” They were 
much encouraged by the kindness of their friends around them, 
and sometimes received suppbes and contributions from unex- 
pected quarters. The Christians at Tronquebar, sent to those 
at Codalore, two hundred dollars. A Jewish merchant at 
Madras, touched with compassion for the poor people who were 
suffering from the ravages of the Mahrattas also sent them a 
donation an old pupil sent them one from a distance m token 
of gratitude a German nobleman among the Dutch in Bengal 
sent them 200 rupees and at one time when their funds were 
exhausted, they found twenty pagodas in their chanty box 
Mr Come says that Mr Kjcmander after his marriage “ need- 
ed no benefactions, nor would ho receive any ” The gifts of 
Professor Francke mentioned above, the “ extraordinary”, 
kindness of the gentleman m the Fort, and these donations 
now detailed, furnish a sufficient answer to this statement not 
to add Mr Kiornandcr's thankful acknowledgements for theqi 
oU 

Among their catechumens at this time were a number of 
Malagassies, who had been brought by the Company’s shipa 
These were taught the English language and an English ser- 
vice was established for the benefit of them and others. The 
xealouB labours of the missionaries m 1751 and 1752 were 
blessed to the bringing m of 194 converts. In 1754, the two 
collea^es were again greatly cheered by a visit to the mission 
from Messrs. Schwartz and Kohlhoff It must have been very 
gratifying to them all, having felt so much in common at Dalle 
os well as being now engaged in the same work, thus to see 
each other once more, and to commune with each other on Divine 
things. The notice of this visit m Schwartz’s Life brings to 
light several interestmg facts which are worth notice m this 
sketch The visitors arrived on Saturday They were met by 
their brethren some distance from Cudalore, and “ having 
strengthened each other in the Lord, at the choultry, they 

E roceedod up the nver m a boat, and arrived safely at the mission 
ouse There they united in prayer to Almighty God, laid 
their own wonts and the general distress humbly, ycl confidently, 
before him, and implored a blessing upon themselves, their 
brethren, and their work.” They then paid various visits to 
the Bohool-master, the cateohists, the membra of the congrega- 
tion and the school Several Christians came in from Uie 
country, that they might be prepared for the Sabbath service, 
and were addressed by bolli tne new brethren The next day 
Mr Schwartz preached in Tamul and Mr Kohlhoff in FortU'- 
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guese. On Monday thoT again addressed the oonntzr Chnstuun 
previotiB to their return home. On Tuesday they held a brother* 
ty conference for mutual edification and encouragement This 
was a common thing amon^t the Missionaries. This dav 
they meditated on Acts^ X, 36, 37, and firom thet exhorted each 
other to courage m preaching Christ. For several days, they all 
preached together to the heathen and the Christians, ludumng 
the catechists teachers and children. On the Fnday they held 
the usual weekly conference of the labourers m the Mis- 
sion another plan estabhshed by Zie^enbalg and conti- 
nued by all the Missionaries at their several stations. 
At this conference, after prayer, each labourer related how 
he had been employed, and thus, not only all their engage- 
ments but all tneir difficulues were mode public, and each 
received the advice and encouragement which, in his own 
sphere, he might require This weekly conference was regu- 
larly observed during all last century On the day of 
^poration, the four Missionanea again united in thanksgiving 
and prayer, and in the strength of their Redeemer, entered 
into a covenant to be his, to serve him with all their heart, 
and thenceforwanl with renewed energy to preach the Gospel 
to the poor Gentiles around them. Now/’ said Schwartz, 
the Lord has heard what we have spoken before bun May 
he give us light, life, strength and prosperity ” The Cudalore 
brethren aocompanied Messrs Konlhoff and Schwartz a few 
miles on their way, and then separated, after a cordial farewell 
and wishing them abundant grace and blessing Those 
who have b^n in similar circumstances, know how precious 
and how profitable such a visit, and such oommumon must have 
been. How well they were enabled, through the grace of 
God, to fulfil their “covenant,” the story of Missions m 
South India clearly shews. They were au eminent m their 
work, and few more emment than they 
In 1754, on the death of their Schoolmaster, a retired 
soldier named John Kerr, a sincere Christian, offered his 
services gratuitously m the school, and at the same time, hear- 
ing of the Missionanos’ difficulties, he brought them all the 
bttle property he had saved, and offered it to them without 
mterest till their supplies arrived from Europe. This good 
man “ soon gave them convmcing proof of his good abilitiM, 
ddigenoe, zeal, and exemplazr conversation in Christ ” 

“ In the country around Cudalore, the progress of religion 
was somewhat at a stand through the ciroumstanoes of the 
tunes ,” and the Protestant converts scattered up and down 
experienced much annoyance and persecution fin>m the Popish 
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E nesU whose number and influence had been greatly increased 
y the presence of so many French Troops. “ These pnests^l’ 
it IS said, ** flUed every village with l^opish emissaries who 
spread nothing but false stones and calumnies against the Pro- 
testant Missionqnes.” Their enmity was undoubtedly shar- 
pened by the fact that many of the converts in Codalore, 
and the other Mission stations had been brought by the light 
of the Grospel to see the errors of Romanism and to 
forsake its communion Numbers thus became proselytes 
every year Amidst all these difficulties, most trymg to the 
faith of these indefatigable men, they laboured in a manner 
so satisfactory to the society, that they describe them as 
commg “ no whit behind the very chiefest of their brethren 
m preaching the Gospel or m God’s blesBin|; upon it” They 
were diligent in training up children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord , in prepanng adults for Christian 
baptism , m preaching the word in season and out of season 
to all that would hear it , and in rightly and duly adminis^ 
tenng the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ” In the absence 
of a chaplain, they performed such services not only for 
the native but also for the European community dunng the 
year 1756, and of Europeans they had 68 m their commu- 
nion As if some warmng voice had shewn them the evil 
to come, they were more oomost than ever in seeking the 
salvation of the heathen around them Tlie^ **had many 
conferences with the heathen, on which occasions they never 
failed to exhort them to turn from the worship of idols, to 
that of the livmg and true God through the Gospel of his bon 
Though the word of God did not take ofiect upon all, some 
were convinced and became disposed for further mstruction. 


and that these converts might not be led astray, but continue 
grounded in the faith, they were repeatedly visited To the 
Mahommedans also who came in tneir way, thev laid open 
the impostures of the false prophet, and gave such as were 
disposed the new Testament and Psalter in Arabic.” Their 
School had latterW been much mterupted, but they kept up 
their school of industry for the support of the poor widows 
and orphan children Smee the commencement of the Mu- 
Bion, m 1737 they had been joined by above 850 converts. 

Thus they went on till the year 1758 Rumours had not 
been wanting of a vast armament irom France that was entirely 
to destroy the Comj^y’s settlements and dnve every English- 
man from India. The first division of this force under the 


Marquis de Sonpires arrived at Pondioberry m September 1757 
and the remamder wm shortly expected On the 28th of 
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Apnl 1758 a French fleet orriTed bnnging the Comte de 
and hie Ineh regiment, with artillery men and cannon. 
That very night a large body of troops were landed, who 
began at once to ravage the vilWes in the most cruel maimer 
Many of the Boman Catholics fled to their ohurch near the 
Governor’s Garden-house, hoping for protection, as being of 
the same faith as their pursuers. But the latter were told, 
that these were the Protestant Christians and this building 
their church. Before the mistake was discovered, the whole 
were cut to pieces and the church mzed to the ground. Mean- 
whde the Missionaries and their flock were safe within the 
walls of Cudalore. On the 1st of May, Count Lally himself 
and hiB troops, including 2,500 Europeans and os many s^oys, 
a large number of troops in those days, appeared before Cuda- 
lore, and summoned it to surrender Preparations wore made 
It the same time for besieging Fort St. David lhat evening, 
in their distress and anxiety the Missionancs and their flo(^ 
met together that they might cast their all upon the promises 
and help of God. The solemn service was interrupted by the 
entrance of the commandant, wlio said he expected the walls to 
be stormed every hour, and commending tliemselve^ the gam- 
son and inhabitants to the Lord of hosts, they retired The 
next day, in the excitement and alarm witli which the town was 
filled, hundreds of the natives brought their moat valuable 
property to the houses of the Missionaries and filled them with 
it on evidence of the confidence which even the heathen had in 
them Cudalore was very weakly garrisoned, its defenders 
being chiefly sepoys , its walls too wore not strong, and on the 
East Bide, it will bo remembered it was open to the river and 
the sea. When the garnson therefore was summoned to sur- 
render, Major Polier, the commanding officer, at once capitu- 
lated on the terms proposed by the enemy Anxious to secure 
if possible the safety of the Missionancs, and thoir property, 
he advised them to accompany his flag of truce, and personally 
request protection from the French General They accord- 
ingly went with the messenger, and found truly that in their 
sudden and fearful penl, friends were raised up lor tliem both 
powerful and faithful They safely reached the choultry, where 
Count Lally had taken up his quarters, and had no sooner 
stated their case, than M Lolly rephed, that they os preachers 
of peace and concord had nothing to fear from his army , but 
that he would give stnet commands to spare their lionses, and 
hurt nobody in them In order to accomplish this humane 
resolution, Colonel Kennedy, one of the officer^ aooompamed 
them on their return When Cudalore was delivered up. 
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M Lally stationed Boron Heidemann with part of his cavolrf 
at their houses, to preserve them from plunder They were 
thankful for suoh meroies, but being nnwilhng to take the 
oath of allegiance to the French, whicm th^ feared they would 
be required to do, they resolved to leave Cudalore, and retire 
to Tranquebar They accordingly wrote to their brethren 
requesting them to send boats, for the transport of their fami- 
lies and goods 

On the day when the English gamson left Cudalore, Count 
Lally paid the Missionaries a visit He spoke kindly to them, 
inquired about their country, their Mibbioq, and its results, 
and having given them passports, furnished them with two 
country Imnts, to take away their propeity For three davs 
thej^ were fully occupied in gathenng ml things together, and 
lading their boats with all they would carry On the 6lhi 
of May all was ready Hundreds of the natives, heathen as 
well as Christian, “ brought them on their way, with wives 
and children till they were out of the city,” and then like 
Paul of old when leavinjr Tyre, they " kneeled down on the 
shore and prayed,” that the Lord would watch over the sheep 
now without a shepherd With sad and heavy hearts they 
then departed, and m two days arrived at Tranquebar, and 
were received by their brethren “ with great gladness.” 

The very day after their departure the Jesuit priests came 
from Pondicherry and were not a little mortified that they had 
escaped They gave vent to tlioir displeasure against the 
General m no measured terms, because he had not only let them 
go, but had also spared their houses, and the church, in the 
destruction of public buildings \\ Inch now took place Thus 
were the Missionaries mercifully preser\cd, nor were their 
prayers for their flock unheard. Many of them also left, and 
joined their brethren at Tranquebar and other places , while 
those who remained, were taken under the special protection 
of the Dutch President. The pioperty they were compelled 
to leave behind was carefully kept, and when two years after- 
wards, on the restoration of Cuddalorc to the English, Mr 
Huttemann returned from Tranquebar, the Mission premises 
and Church were speedily put in repair, and made as serviceable 
as before. They lost however their valued and esteemed school- 
master Mr Kerr, who was taken as a prisoner of war to Pondi- 
oherry In his imprisonment he endeavoured to lead his follow- 
sufferers to the hberty wherewith Chnst makes his people 
free. But the confinement destroyed his health he died in 
prison, and was removed to that place where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the weary are at rest lie showed 
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his affection to the Miaeion to the lost, by bequeathing it fifty 
pagodas. 

The eighteenth century was, speaking after the manner of 
men, a period very unsuited to the rapid jirogress of Chnstia- 
mty m the Carnatic. The anarchy occasioned constant and 
destmctive wars, the confusion and distress which rolled over 
the land, wherever the Mahrattas on their swift horses 
hastened to plunder, the oft-^recumng fammes, the diseases, 
the strong tie of superstition, the power and influence of 
heathenism almost unchecked and therefore m its largest force, 
all tended to raise mighty difficulties m the way of the spread of 
the Gospel But here we see how truly the goodness of God 

P rovides for an emergency the men exactly suited to meet it 
iany were the Governors at Tranquebar, Fort St David and 
Madras, who themselves feanns God, gave all the help in their 
power to the promotion of cause of religion constant 
were the supplies wluch were received for the support, and the 
continuance of Missions when estabbshed , so that m the face 
of opposition and discouragement, they were not only sus- 
tomed, but enlarged, not only enlai^ed, but greatly and 
continuallv so , not only remained, but were emmently success- 
ful Look at the men, who bore the burden of the day And 
shall we not say, that as a whole, they were giant men, fit to 
bear the weight of the duties and the cares which fell to their lot, 
and able faithfully to do their part giants, not in intellect, though 
many among them were learned and most able , but giants in 
that moral excellence which oonstitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Christian bfe, in those graces which only the servants of Christ 
can display , m depth of faith, and love, and zeal and Christian 
courage, and diligence and patience and forbearance, and stedfast 
resolution to do only good. Hence it was they stood prominently 
forward, and exhibit^ in tlieir character and walk the noblest 

S roofs of thorough consecration to the spintual good of men. 

lany of them, even of the most devoted are all but unknown 
to fame , still “ they have their reward ” but Schwartz, who 
besides his spintual mindedness, and patient zeal, preeminently 
exlubited the character, of which it is said, ** Let your conver- 
sation be without covetousness ** the meek and gentle and hbe- 
rol Genck6, and Fohle and Kohlhoff and Breithaupt and 
Fabncius, m addition to those, the first founders of the Indian 
Church, are men whose praise is m all the Churches.” 

The story of their toil is fall of the most interestmg and in- 
Btractive lessons, and he who reads it must be cold indeed if he 
cannot thank God for the wondrous grace vouchsafed to that 
Church, m fumuhing it with the nolSe men whose deeds it 
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records. It is a story so fraught with all that is solemn and 
j^et practical in religion^ relating to its consolations, its spread, 
its trinmphs, even in the case of degraded heathen, that we 
question whether the history of any Mission in any country 
can furnish any thing superior to it. All honour be to the 
men who thus marched in the van of the great army to whom 
the conquest of this country, and its subjection to the King of 
Kmgs is entrusted. Their weapons were not the sword that 
hews down, the cannon that destroys their sword was the word 
of Gh)d No martial music roused them to the oondict , no shouts 
speeded their footsteps, or urged them onward with a false 
courage to their heavy toiL They were soldiers of the kingdom 
which cometh not with observation and they were content 
to pursue their career, nnhonoured, unobserved and oft des~ 
pi^ They sought not glory m fields, whence arises the woil * 
of widows and of orphans theirs were bloodless victories 
for they came not to wound but to heal , not to enslave but 
to set free, not to destroy men's lives bnt to save them 
AH honour be to the men who thus marched, who bore the 
brunt of the coofiict , but highest honours be given to the 
great Captain of their salvation, who so wondrously endowed 
and led and blessed them and who m their example, and 
in the tale of their labours, has left such lessons of profit for 
the ages that have followed them I 

Many of the Christians, we have said, accompanied the 
Mission to Tranquebar they were received with a cordial 
welcome and all the Cudalore children were placed m the 
Tamul school The two Missionaries claimed a share m 
the labours of their Tranquebar brethren. Mr Kicmonder 
assisted in the Portuguese department and Mr Huttemann 
m the TamiiL While continuing these labours, Mr Kier- 
nander received an invitation from Colonel Clive to come 
and establish a mission in Csdcutta. Colonel Chve had 
of oourse known the mission at Cudalore well, having 
been cozmected many years with Fort St David The 
fact of the mvitation is we thmk an unprejudiced testimony 
to Mr Kiemander's zeal and character as a Minister Even 
worldly men who have no religion, readily judge whether a Mi- 
nister preaches the word of God faithfully, and cease to 
esteem mm if he does it otherwise. They may not like reproof, 
but it IB an error to suppose that they will do aught but despise 
the man who finis to administer it rightly The subject was laid 
by Mr Kiemonder before hia brethren As the immense force 
under M. Lilly’s command, and his various successes seemed 
at the tune to warrant the inference that the En^h rule 

u 
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would Boon eease m the Carnatic andpezhapa Miaeionarj openir 
tioDB be Buspended alto^ther, after mature deliberation, it was 
resolved, that be Bhoold endeavour to eBtablish the Mueion m 
BencaL With the full ooneent of his brethren therefore he 
left 3iem, and after a three weeks voyage amved at Cakmtta, 
September the 29th 1758 

Joefore we follow him thither let iu remark that Mr Hntte* 
mann, after an absence of two years and fonr months, returned 
to Cndalore, on its recapture by Sir Eyre Coote. He sue- 
needed in gathermg together many of his old flock , and being 
soon after joined by Mr Qenck4, the muted exertions of these 
two eminent servants of God, soon brought the Mission to its 
former state of prosperity After the twng of Cudalore for 
the second tune, by Hyder Ali, in 1781, the Mission gradually 
declined. At present there is a Missionary stationed there, but 
its Cathoho pensioners, its native schools divided by castes, its 
caste school-masters and caste teachers, with the small amount 
of religious instruction given, make it but the shadow of what 
it was m the times of which we have been writing Little 
indeed does it now present that calls to mind the faithful men 
whose days and whose strength were spent withm it 

The portion of Mr Eiemander’s bfe now related, occupies m 
Mr Game’s narrative two pages and a half In this short 
space there are no less than twelve errors of fact, and three 
instances m which an uncharitable judgment is given, not 
warranted by retd facts. As we do not wish to bear false wit- 
ness, we mention the following examples. Thus Mr Came 
tells us, ** He was bora at Alutad.” Again at Cudalore 
he found a congregation, left by Sartonus, who had removed to 
Madras ” Here are three errors in one sentence. It will be 
remembered that Mr Sartonus died m 1738, and that there 
were no oon verts at all when Mr Kiernander amved in 1740 
The gift of the Church in 1749, and the kindness of Admiral 
Boscawen, are mentioned before the history of the mission in 
1745 and its prospenty m 1746 is desenbed as a consequence 
of that gift. Mr Came again says that Lidly refused to let Mr 
Eaemander remain at Cudalore, and that m retaliation for the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, he ^rmitted all the mission property 
to be plundered, so that Mr & saved nothing but *‘a few arti- 
des of weanng appareL” The different story of these events 
•Iready related is given on the authority of the journals and 
Jitters of the Tranquebar missionaries , and » fonnd m Dr 
Pearson’s admirable life of Schwartz. Another very great 
error is that Mr Came has placed Mr E. at Hdle under the 
4|tttioa of the elder Francke The same mistake oocars in the 
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lift of Sokwarts m the same Tolume and in Mr Came*a aketoh 
of the miaaioa at Trasqaebar Thia la not a tnvial error, as M. 
Fianoke died at Halle eight yeara before Mr K. went ^ther, 
and nineteen yeara before Shwartz became a atudent That 
theae are mia^ea may at once he aeon by a reference to the 
Beporta of the C K. Society We remt to add that though 
man^ other worka of exoulent anUionty were publuhed 
previoiia to Mr Came’a laat edition in 1839, anpplying ample 
eyidenee on the aul^ect, Mr Came*a miatakea remain unchanged* 
tile writer of the biomphy m the Asiatic Journal, we 
are uiformed , that Mr &emander was bom in 1735, (the 
^ear in which he went to College), that he amved at Cudaiore 
m 1758 (after he had been there eighteen yeara) that Cudaiore 
and Fort St David were two different aet dements distant from 
one another , that Mr Kiemander did no miaaionary work at ^ 
aU at Cndalore , and that all Schwartz’s converts were men 
who had no caste to lose I 

We have said that Mr Kiemander arrived at Calcutta, Sept 
29tii, 1758 He found it a very different sphere from Cndalore, 
but one that needed the Qoapel even more He was no longer 
with a faithful companion m labour, holdmg constant inters 
oourae with him, ana assisted by his advice. He was alone in 
his work and though that work was in many respects the same 
as he had hitherto performed, yet the circumstances m which 
he was placed were of a somewhat different kind and especially 
different from those in which missionanes of later daya find 
themselves. These circumstances require to be looked at, 
before we can form a just estimate of his position, character 
and efforts. At the nsk, therefore, of appearing somewhat 
tedious, we shall take a short review of what Caloutta was 
during hiB star, in its physical aspect and its social condition , 
we shall add also a few words on its previous rehgious history, 
and trust that all will tend to put the labours and character of 
the missionary in a better light than that in which they have 
hitherto been seen. 

Calcutta, when Mr Kiemander arrived was but a poor 
beginning of what it now is. No villas m Garden Beaon, no 
Botanical Gfarden met the stranger’s eye to cheer him with 
their beauty after his sea voyage. Where these now stand the 
nyer banks were covered with jungle, and the jhQs and marshy 
swamps emitted their deadly poison m ondirmnished jower 
There were no dock-yards at Eadderpore, resounding with the 
ohmg hammers, the sugn of active and laborious toil. The 
Fort even, was but just &gan and the earthworks were being 
dog ttmAng rained huts of the village of Govmdpore and 
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funong the newly cut jungle thut had been growing in luxnn- 
anoe down to the water^a edge The nver itself was all but 
deserted. There were no lar^ shioe anchored off the city , 
only amall oraf^ snows, pinnaces ana native boats were drawn 
up on its muddy banks. There were few ghats to land at, and 
no strand, save one quay m front of the nver wall of the 
old Fort, where now the Custom House stands while the 
little dockyard close by, more than sufficed for all the work 
required m shipping-repairs. The city was beginmng to re- 
cover from the ruin which hod befallen it, on its capture by 
the Naw&b two years before for all classes had received their 
compensation and were endeavourmg to render their houses 
habitable once more The European portion of the town was 
compressed into a small space in the neighbourhood of Tank- 
bquare then called the Park. Some of the houses in the 
square and along the nver were large , but on the whole 
those inhabited by Europeans were few and mean. Then, and 
for several years after, Europeans kept the shops m the China 
Bazar, Badha Bazar and Murgihatta, even as far as the Arme- 
nian Church , while the Lai Bazar belonged to the quarter 
termed respectable.” The old fort remamed not as the 
strength of war but as a depot for the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce A large part of the north face was occupied by the 
Company’s cloth godown , warehouses and officer’s booses 
occupied other portions of its area, while gardens were formed 
upon the slopes of tlie ruined walls. Eastward, the town ex- 
tended to the Muliratta ditch, along the Boitakhana and Bur- 
rumtollah roads but K4lmra was a native village, and Chow- 
nnghi a “ thick forest” The great plam was portly jungle, 
partly arable land, interspersed with huts , and across it, ran a 
single road branching off to the two villages of AUipore and 
Kidderpore, at which two mean wooden bridges earned it 
over the Nullah. Thus the European population were near 
together m what is now, the mercantile part of the town 
Northward was the native town with the old Chitpore road as 
now in the centre It was well peopled, thou^ not so densely 

as at present, and contained many baziurs. The houses were 
much mixed up with jungle, and surrounded by sta^ant pools 
and all kmds of filth. Thepungle on all sides of the city was 
very thick. Dunng Mr Eierni^er’s residence of 30 years, the 
town gradually enlarged , and towards the dose of the Century 
more rapidly so the Europeans extendu^ southward an^ 
native population becoming more dense. £i 1785 there were 
g^en houses at Alhpore, Kidderpore and Garden Beach 
Chownnghi too, had a Ime of houses, at large mtervais the old 
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Qoyemment house was built» and Esplanade Road was oon* 
Bidered quite magnificent But when ^ Kieroander amyed 
It was, as we haye described it, ruined and poor and mean , the 
beginning only, m eyery respect of what Cmoutta is at this day, 
both as regards ^ts outward appearance and its inward comfort 
At that time also, there were comparatiyely few Europeans 
bying m Calcutta, and they were almost all connected with the 
Company’s servioe the mmonty haymg amyed with Colonel 
Chye two years before* There were scarcely any ladies, and 
as may be imagmed, without their influence the order of the 
settlement was not likely to remain unbroken, or the rules of 
society to be closely observed. The Government of the city 
was not very complex. The Mayor and Aldermen held their 
Lttle court, and the “ Zemindar” superintending all the fiscal, 
as well as criminal proceedings, permitted his fellow Civilians, , 
old and young, to devote their attention to their own and the 
Company’s trade. The pohce was “deplorably bad,” and it 
was much worse for a tune after the Supreme Court was esta- 
blished. Money was plentiful, trade was brisk, and if for a 
while the habits of all were simple, in a short time luxury 
and extravagance produced their npened fnuts. It is said 
there were but two carriages at the settlement, one belongmg 
to Colonel Clive, the other to Mr Watts , but if this be true 
it did not long remain so Shall wo add, as not without its 
influence, that there was no pnnting press in the settlement for 
many years. Of the moral condition of Society durmg Mr 
Eiemander’a residence we shall spook hereafter 

The natives during the lost century were not a whit better 
morally, than they are now If any thmg, they were worse, 
while undoubtedly many of the superstitious practices of hefr- 
tbenism were more openly earned out and less held in 
check than they are at present They well knew the advan- 
tages connected with the Company’s protection The stabibty 
given to property, the general order of the settlement, and the 
toleration enjoyed, mode them feel, that both their mon^-makmg 
acbemes and their religion were quite secure. They iound also 
that their rulers were m a great degree trustworthy and were 
not slow to furnish them with tne means of corrymg on 
trade Hence it was they flocked to Calcutta m great numbers 
and amongst them some of the most respectable and wealthy 
families. But for all this their morals were very bad and their 
superstitions most cruel and imunous. During tbe period we 
have named, the dancing girls filled the temples, the oar of Jn^ 
gemath was covered with the most abominable figures tne 
Brahmans at the temples were, as now, Loentious and covetofos 
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^ to an moredible extent.” It waa no unoonunon sight to see 
** the Min, impudent beyond measure, extortmg money by a 
torrent of obsoemty and by the threat of coises whidi no 
** Hindu will incnr ” The nch were oppressors, oovetous and 
proud , the poor, thieves, cheats, liars, and knaves , while the 
merchants, the timers, the Zemmdars, were full of avance and 
sought only to amass wealth by any and every means. How 
they could do it, the history of many BILbus m the Com* 
pany’s Service at that day, feamlly shews. This conduct waa 
the fruit of their superstitions, and the influence of these was 
nnduDinished Human sacnfioes were not uncommon both at 
Kalighat and the temple at Chitpore , victims were drowned 
in the nver Satis were constantly burnt, and cruelty and 
force were used to make them bum , sometimes the widow 
huned herself in the river’s bank, waiting to be drowned by 
the rising tide , ghat-murders were committed with impunity , 
all classes were under complete subjection to the Brahmans, 
whose extortions for ceremonial impunty were without bounds, 
knowledge was forbidden the Shasters were sealed books, 
processions, sacnfices and all the mummenes enjomed were ri- 
gorously enforced Such was the power of Hinduism at that day 
Some of these things have changed in Calcutta only withiu 
the last twenty years. What a barrier they formed to Mr 
Kiemander’s labours, and how needful they shew those labours 
to have been, may be easily imagmed. We ore bi^py to record 
that, m spite of all their decoding influence, some of the 
heathen were brought by his means to forsake idolatry and to 
confess the Gt>d of truth. 

Of the state of religion among the Europeans in Calcutta m 
early times Lttle is known The Rev S, Bnercliflfe, who was 
Chaplain in 1715, m writing to the Society for Promoting 
Chr&tian Knowle^e, speaks of the small number of Chnstians 
there, and the spintnal destitution of both the Natives and 
Portuguese and points out the diflSculties m the way of true 
religion and its propagation The early charters of the Com- 
pany had bound them to support a chaplain and school master 
wherever a European r^ment was stationed while the 
chaplains were bound also to qmaliiy themselves to give Chris- 
tian mstmction to the Hmdu Portuguese servants of 
the Company in their own tongues The remarks m Mr 
Bnerdiffe’s letter show how needful such instruction was. 
Bat it appears these rules were never earned into efiect^th 
respect to the Natives, though the English themselves senne- 
times ei^joyed the benefit cn public worship Not long after 
Mr B*s letter was wntten, a ohuroh waa built , it stood 
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near the North West oomer of the spot o» which the writers* 
buildings stand, and oppomte one or the gates of the old fort 
at about dO distance. It was a noble buildine with a 

lofty and mapufioent steeple and was long the chief public 
ornament of the settlement. The ohorch was not erected by 
the Ck>mpany but by the voluntary contributions of prosperous 
merchants, and especially of Captains, Supercargoes and other 
searfanog men trading to the settlement In those days it is 
said, gold was plentiful, labour oheap, and there was not one 
indigent European m all Calontta. Some of the onginal con- 
tributors were Freemasons, and by tbeir influence it was called 
St Johns* Intelligence of the event was conveyed to the Pro- 

K ' ion Society m England, who in return sent a silver cup 
e commumon table as an expression of their satisfaction 
and good wilL In this church service was constantly held. 
The President and all the Civil and Military officers of the 
settlement walked to it m solenm procession , and in the absence 
of a cbaplaiD, prayers and a sermon were read by some of the 
junior merchants for which they were duly paii In 1732, a 
chanty fund in connection with the church was founded by Mr 
Bourohier, afterwards Governor of Bombay He had built the 
Court House from his pnvate funds, a spacious house of one floor 
where the MayoPs Court and assizes were held and on leaving 
Calcutta gave it to the Company on condition of their paying 
annually 4,000 Arcot rupees toward this fund. A pubho 
subscnption was raised for the same object and the mterest 
of the whole applied partly foi^ the support of twenty orphans 
taken from among the destitute children of Europeans, whether 
by European or native mothers, and partly for general ohanta- 
ble purposes. To this ftind were ^ded from time to time 
church collections and the fees for palls at funerals. 

In the same year the Dutch and Germans at Chinsurah, 

S which some how or other is called Cahcatta in one of the 
^ K Society’s Report^) applied to the Missionanes at Tran- 
quebar for a Missionary both for themselves and the Natives. 
M Siohterman, the Dutch Governor, approved of the measure 
and promised his protection and encouragement to such a Mis- 
sion. The request was forwarded to England, where it excited 
much mterest, but there was no Missionary at Halle prepared 
to come. When afterwards three Missionanes were sent to 
iSranquebar, one of the older Tranquebar Missionanes was 
Mpq^ited to ^ngal but^it the juncture, two of Kis brethren 
died and the matter was sgain deferred. The Europeans m 


Bengal however continued their mterest m Missions and sent 
snbscnptions to the Cosst an instance of this we have already 
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recorded. Five years after occurred the dreadful storm and 
earthquake, so memorable m the annals of last century, from 
the yast number of lives and large amount of property which 
they destroyed. The steeple of the Church m Calcutta ** fell 
prostrate,” though the body remamed standing, and was not 
awn rebuilt In 1756, the Naw^b Surqja Dowlo, completed 
the destruction of the building Thus, in twenty years, two 
events happened, which lomed to destroy all the ecclesiastical 
as well as civil records of the settlement What the hurricane 
had spared was utterly destroyed on the capture of the city, 
and hence it la that we have but very few notices of the 
state of religion m Bengal previous to the latter of these 
events. In the year of the capture of Calcutta, we find two 
chaplains there, the Bev Jervas Bellamy and the Hev Mr 
Mapletoft. Both took part m the defence of the Fort the 
former perished in the Black Hole and the latter died, a few 
months after, at Fulta, whither the fugitives hod hurried 
In 1757, the waj was opened for more defimte and more 
continuous religious labours than the settlement had yet 
received. Hitherto no neat sense of security hod been felt, 
the power of the English had not been known But the 
re-capture of Calcutta, the fight at Hugly, the bombardment 
of Chandemagore, the battle of Flassey and the appointment 
of a new Naw&b, tended much to give stabihty to all English 
interests and prepare the way for measures of solid and grow- 
ing improvement. Two ch^loins, the Rev Henry Butler and 
the Rev John Cape arrived m 1758, and as the Old Church 
hod been destroyed and affairs were not yet m a very settled 
state, a tempofary Bungalow was erected for the purposes of 
worship witiim the battered Fort hence its name The c^pel 
of the old Fort” 

Such waa the state of things on Mr Kiemander’s landing 
Let us agnm return therefore to the story of his life. He 
was received very cordially by the two chaplains. Pleased 
with his proposals they at once entered into his plans, and aided 
him m collecting subscriptions for carrymg them out It is said 
that at this period, he appeared a man ot ardent zeal, of great 
utegnty, with a dauntless courage and decision of mind, while 
his talents were such as to inspire confidence that he would be 
able to oony out what he began Colonel Clive also welcomed 
him On the part of Government he appropnated a house for 
his use, (m which Mr Kiemander hvod eight years) and 
in token of his esteem shortly after stood as one of the sponsors 
to Mr KieniaDder*s infisnt son. Mr Came menbons tlua 
incident m lus memoir, noting os we have done that the <^ild 
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wai a 4011, yet in an after purt of the lame memoir the follow- 
ing passage occurs , p, 819 *« If his little fftrl had but hved, 

what a comfbrty what a bleasing, he thought, would she now 
be to him • Oh 1 if that dear, that onfy ckddf had hved, 
she would now* have screened her father from the sorrows of 
the world, &o. ! T Shall we comment on this ? 

On the first of December 1758, Mr ^emander opened a 
school and very soon had m it forty lads , English, Armenian, 
Portuguese and Bengali, — some of them of firom fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. The twenty boys supported by the 
Charity Eund were also placed under his charge. Before the 
eloae of 1759 he had admitted 174, and of these some had 
already left and gone to service. Out of this number, thirty- 
seven were maintamed. They were all instruoted in English, 
readmg, writing, arithmetic and Chnstianity In this firstf 
year, one of the lads, a Bengoh, read through the whole English 
Bible, the ** Whole duty of man,” and a book entitled ** Instruc- 
tion for the Indians,” which had been specially composed for 
this country In reporting this gratifying beginning to the 
society, Mr Kiemander expressed his hope tnat as the lads 

f rew up, they would profess Christianity for themselves, 
u this hope he was not disappointed, as we shall subse- 
quently see His first two converts were a Papist and a 
Brahman, and in them he had an earnest of ue success 
he was to have in future in the two classes of Hindfis and 
Cathohos which they represented. He was not alone in his 
labours. He hod brought two assistants with him from Cudsr 
lore, and thongh one of them died, his place was more than 
supplied by 3ie English Clerk of the Fort* Chapel Not 
desiring to give his time up altogether to the school, on the 
second of June 1759, be began a service m the Portuguese 
language His congregation was at first but small, moludinjg 
his own family, some of his Cudalore congregation and his 
Christian pupifa He also distributed many l^ks, in the Eng- 
lish and German tongues, and sometimes preached at the newly 
established settlement of Serampore. He occasionally preached 
in English for tlie Chaplains but by these various engagements 
his tune was so occupied that he had no leisure to study the 
native languages and therefore wrote to England for two 
missionaries, one of whom might apply to Hindustani, the other 
to Ben gill. Dnnng this year he baptised fifteen persons. 

At the close of the year, a large and unexpected addition was 
made to his congrention. The Dntch expemtion from Batavia, 
which amved m October, had been bravely met and defeat- 
ed by Commodore Wilson on the nver and by Colonel Forde on 
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land, and 350 Dutch, besides Malays, were taken pnsoners. 
Most of them volunteered mto the Company’s army, and Mr 
Kiemander preached to them m German At the close of the 
following year, the second year of his mmistry, there were in 
the school 231 scholars of whom nineteen we^ girls, English 
and Portuguese, of these one-half were maintamed, while 
some paid for their education Mr Kiemander supported 
fbrt^ at his own expense and the funds needed for mam- 
taining the rest were supphed by contnbutions in the settle- 
ment. In 1761 as his school-room was too small, from his 
own funds Mr Kiemander fitted up a building which he used 
both OB a Church and a school-room , and in it he held his 
Portuguese service So blessed were his endeavours that not 
only did he baptise eleven m the year previous, but m this 
year twenty-four were added , and twenty-five lo^ Bomanists, 
declared it to be their intention to become Protestants. The 
pnests took the alarm, and m various ways endeavoured 
to get his school-room taken away from him. But they 
signally failed his hands were strong his school prospered, 
anotherschool-master from Madras joined him, and from among 
his former pupils several become his efficient helpers The 
Bev H Butler, the Chaplain, also wrote to the Society in 
London, bearing testimony to the zeal and faithfulness of 
the Missionary and requested the Society to send him a col- 
league Though Missionary work was new m Calcutta, in its 
growing mfiuence upon many it already proved productive 
of good In the decisive tone it at once assumed, and the 
eneigy with which its details were pushed on we can see the 
seal and skill of an experienced hand. It is a cunons fact, 
that the classical language, taught m Mr Kiemander’s school at 
this time, was the Portuguese As is the English in the present 
day, BO was the Portuguese then It was m a great measure the 
m^ium of intercourse between English and natives. Though 
comparatively a miserable jaigon and scarcely deserving 
the name of a lonppiage, from its admixture not only with 
foreign Indian words but with words of Dutch, French and 
English extraction, and having few terms expressive of science 
or religious truth, it had been taught and cultivated in all 
the mioBion schools in the Carnatic, os well as the Tamul 
Bence Mr Kiemander having taught it m his schools, having 
preached it in his congregation at Cndalore, and finding so 
many who understood it in Calcutta, not unnaturally employed 
it here Missionaries m Calcutta of more modem tunes, have 
turned almost exclusively to EngLsh and Bengali , and 
with respect to natives, the plan has been, and deserves to be. 
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BuoceMfbL But diould vxy uiM T7lio0e AttcntioD sutj b# 
directed speciallj to that degraded olasa of Bomaxusta &om 
whom Mr Kieraander had many oonyert9» we hear yet 
again of preaching and teaohiog conducted in the xortugueae 
language. We say nothing of the propriety of thi6» wo mention 
only its poesibihty 

In 1761, Mr Kiemander lost his two friends the Chaploina 
Both died in the same year, within a short tune of each other 
He also lost his excellent wife, who had been the partner 
of all his troubles in leaving hia old station , and had accom^ 
panied him to begin life as it were anew, m a strange city She 
died on the 9th of Alay He mourned her loss several months, 
but in February of the following year was again married to 
Mrs. Woolley, a nch widow lady of Calcutta. It is said she 
brought him a fortune of j^25,000, which, added to his former * 
wife’s property and to a legacy which he received about this 
time from his elder brother in Sweden, raised him to compara- 
tive affluence The use which he made of all this wealth we 
shall see hereafter 

The next year, 1762, a heavy calamity fell upon the 
school m common with the rest of the city a dreadful epide- 
mic broke out m Calcutta. Amongst others, the new Chaplain, 
Mr btaveley, who, like his predecessors, had shewn great 
interest in the mission, died from it. Mr Kieinander himself 
was seized with it and recovered , then relapsed and recovered 
again, in all six times but finally was restored to health The 
parents were afraid to send their children to school, and only 
40 were found m attendance When the disease passed away, 
however, the school filled as before 

In this visitation we see a specimen of those ills from which 
Calcutta formerly suffered most severely but from which m a 
large measure, the Providence of God has, in theso later times, 
deUvered it Dunng last century, life m Bengal was much 
more precarious and short than at present The narrow 
streets and filthy lanes of the city, much less cleanwd th^ at 
this day, even tnough now they are bad enough , the filth th^ 
every where lay unregarded, the effluvia from stagnant pools, 
open drams, and the muddy creek which ran through the city 
to the salt water lake, l»ed diseases, which every now and then 
broke out in the most virulent and fatal form. Fever and agu^ 
spleen and diarrhoea, liver complaint and dysente^ and 
dropsy, oil the long catalogue of sickness^with which this land 
is afflicted, fell on the community, both Europe^ and native, 
with ten times the force which they now exert M^ures for 
the prevention of disease, were soaroely ever thought of , but 
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in this fespeot Cslootta was but liks Europe. While the 
generous diet, the soaroelj temperate habits of many, espeoudly 
those of station and mduenoe, the small close houses, the want 
oi ventilation, and other means for oooling the atmoephere in 
doors , the dust, the malana on every Bide< and a thousand 
other ills, all contnbuted their part m promotmg disease 
and in curtailing life. Hence the great mortabty which 
prevailed. Hence we read of a season (about 1689) in 
which, ont of 1,200 British inhabitants 460 were hud in the 
grave, between August and the following January Hence we 
read again of « the obstinate putnd mtermittm^evers** which 
fern 1 757 downward, were so fhtal every year We find “ they 

beuan with the ramy season, and continued with excessive 
violence dnnog it and for some time after ” In 1768 "fever 
^and flux” were "veiy fatal” In 1770, the year of famine, 
a dreadful fever with "a cold eta^ of twelve hours” cai> 
nod ofi; it is said, 80,000 natives and 1,500 Europeans. Cal- 
ontta was not the only place thus visited. All Bengal seems to 
have sufiered in the same way We are told that "the force, 
which, under Major Kilpatrick, remamed at Eulta after the 
capture of the city in 1756, out of 240 men, lost 210, between 
August and December of that year, by one of these epidemics.” 
The ships l^g m the nver pecuharly felt the mflnence of the 
malana. Hundreds of sailors were out off m a few mouthy 
from the fleets which arrived Even so late as 1809, it is said, 
"full three hundred sailors, i e. a fourth of the ships’ crews, die 
yearly at Diamond Harbour, from diseases incident to laying 
np the ships at that place.” The great mortality among the 
troops in former days, is well known. Fires without number 
burned m the settlement every year They destroyed, it is 
true, much property, but they served to punfy the city from 
some of its abominations. These diseases, of course produced 
many changes m the community, and wlule folt muon m im- 
portant matters, were not without their diBCOuraging influence 
on even a missionaiy school 

In 1763, a consternation of a diflerent kmd and from a dififer- 
ent source threatened Mr Kiemander’s little charge ogam. 
The abuse of the transit duties by the Company’s servants, 
their graspmg cupidily and oppressive exaction^ fastened on 
the people with a power from which they had no escape, threw 
the whole country mto disorder The resistance of the Nawab, 
and the battles with bun, followed at last the massacre at 
Patna, produced great alarm m Calcutta, llie inward strength 
of the Commmy, anting from their European troopa and the 
discipline of their native corps, the mdoimtable energy which 
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ooold meet all difficulties and meet all ezpenaes were at that 
penod all but untned and unknown , oonsequentiy, the eeounty 
now felt under the Company’! rule, was not enjoyed and 
confidence was shaken at the first appearance of an enemy Mr 
Kiemander, m spealung of these tmngs to the society, adds, that 
he feared the mission would be destroyed. Not only did he find 
these contentions unfavourable to the exercise of Christian 
liberabty among his fellow Kuropeans, bat the natives were 
so exasperated against the Company’s servants for their evil 
practioes, that the missionary found them utterly unwilling to 
lend an ear to truths, which his fellow Chnstians heeded so little. 
He IB not the only Missionary who has found the sms of Eu- 
ropeans a powerfU barrier against the progress of the Gospel 
and has had those sins retorted on him by natives as an excuse 
and colour for their own Still he kept on at his work. 
Though the Garmon soldiers of his congregation were obliged to 
march up the country, he was enabled to devote himselt more 
fuUy to the natives, and he preached on the Sabbath twice m 
Portuguese. In the same year the Charily School was provided 
with a master for itself, and Mr Kiemander had only to super- 
intend it. This was a further rehef, which permitted him to 
confine his attention entirely to his missionary duties. In con- 
sequence, the school and congregation became too lai^ for his 
present building Finding this, Mr Vonsittait, the Governor, 
who was anxious to assist uie mission as for as he could, lent 
Mr Kiemander a larger and better one, and supphed him with 
funds to repair and alter it. These kind offices were experi- 
enced but a short time , for Mr Vansittart soon after returned to 
England. Among the converts m 1764 were three Malays and 
three Portuguese. 

In 1765, Chve returned to the country, and m a few months 
peace and confidence were restored to all parties. Mr Kier- 
nander wrote to the Society that the worst was past, and begged 
them once more to send out more missionaries, as they might 
labour with success in so secure a station as he enjoyed The 
German soldieis returned to their quarters and his congregation 
was amn fij^ Thirty-five were added to his congregation 
year, mdadmg twenty adults and fifteen children , of the adolts^ 
eight were natives of Bengal out of a congregation of 150, 
nineteen were communicants;. In his re^rt to the Society, 
Mr Kiemander bean testimony to ** the improvement m oh^ 
raoterof all under his ohai^, statmg that th^ were more 
devout at public worship and more oarSbl m conrorming their 
lives to the precepts or the GospeL” Next year ihi^-nme 
were added, making m all, firom Daoambar 1, 1758, to tka doae 
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of 1766, 189 oonvertfl. Of these, half were Bomanists, one-thud 
were children of Bomanist parents, thirty hod been Heathen, 
and one a Jew The case of the lut named conTert, the Jew, 
was somewhat singular In a yoja^ to Bombay he had been 
brought by sickness and the fear of death to feel the need of 
better comfort than the world gives , and had found such in the 
Gospel promises. On his recovery his impressions died away , 
upon coming to Calcutta, he was again si^, and again his im- 
pressions were renewed He sought out a Minister, was direct- 
ed to Mr £L, and under his direction reading the Bible, 
became convinced of the Divmity of the Son of God. He was 
baptized and continued a regular attendant in the Mission 
ChapeL 

The Mission having been established eight years, Mr Eaer^ 
•mander was now able to jud^e of its process, and m a measure 
of its fruits. He had continued in Cdcutta the same plans 
which he hod seen at Halle, and Lad himself earned on at 
Cudalore , viz., instructing the young, preaching to adults, 
and distributing religious books. From hia school he had 
received five teachers '\ho were engaged with him in instruct- 
ing others. Many lads had become clerks in offices, both 

E ublic and private by them truth had been spread, and if few 
od been converted, ho hoped that the principles they bad im- 
bibed would moke them in conduct better thw others, and thus 
show the usefulness of the Mission^ 

In 1767, the Mission house lent by Mr Vansittart was rc- 
quued for the service of Government, and, as his plana were 
now fixed, and his congregation continually increased, Mr 
Kiernandcr rcsoKcd to build a church for its use We have 
said that his second marriage had mode him a comparatively 
wealthy man, and the use to which he now put his wealth was to 
promote tlie cause to which his life was given up The esti- 
mated cost of the building was 20,000 Ks. but, during its erec- 
tion, several alterations were made, which added materially to 
this sum The whole sum expended was 67,320 Bs. of which 
1,818 Ks. only were given by friends The death of the archi- 
tect delayed its completion, but it was opened for worship, at 
the end of December 1770, and was called Beth TephiUa, << the 
House of Prayer ” It is now usually called the Old or Mission 
Church, and remains, to this day, a powerful illostration of 
Chnstian Lberahty and a witness to the mission which the 
founder of it prosecuted. Though not so beautiful as the for- 
mer Church of Calcutta, it 10 a substantial building, and at that 
time poasetied the beauty of being the only Church. Its 
■ppeonmoe whenfijuahed, differed eomewhat from lU present 
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one. In those dnys the good people of Calcutta painted the 
extenor of their houses and amongst the preyailing colours 
not only yellow, but also red and blue t were conspiououB 
In aooordanoe with this custom the church was coloured 
red, whence its name the " Lai Grijah” or red church. 
Subse(mently it had large white squares painted on it, to 
resemme stones. Mr Came puts the erection of this building 
four years after the proper penod It is strange that it 
was for many years the only church in Calcutta. The 
unsettled state of the times immediately subsequent to the 
recapture of the city had driven from the minds of the English 
settlers all concern about rebuilding the church which hod been 
destroyed. Not that the funds were wanting The Nawab 
Mir Jaffir hod paid the restitution money for the church of St 
John’s , and besides this, Oniichand’s executor, Hozur Mull, 
hod paid, m the deceased Babu’s name, 25,000 Rs. for the same 
object Both sums were invested m Government securities, and 
for the time added to Mr Bourchier’s chanty-fuiid above men- 
tioned Meanwhile the little bungalow inside the old Fort was 
the only chapel which Europeans had to worship in for 30 years, 
except the Mission Church 

Dunng the building of the Church many incidents occurred 
in the Mission, which only proved m a stronger degree the 
necessity for its erection The court of the emperor Shah 
Alum requested from Mr Kremondor some copies of the Psal- 
ter and New Testament in Arabic, he accordingly sent them , 
and finding afterwards, they hod been well received, transmitted 
all he had In 1767, twenty-six converts were received, of 
whom sixteen were Natives and twenty Romanists. In 
1768, Father Bento de bilvcstre, a Romish pneat, who had 
been ‘^a Popish missionary m Bengal upwards of fifteen 
years,” and bod discovered the false zeal, bidden malice, 
and unwarranted doctnnes” of Rome, resolved to forsake its 
communion After much deliberation and earnest prayer, 
on the 7 th of February he publicly recanted hia errors and 
entered the Protestant Churen. As he was well acquainted 
with French, Portuguese, Hindustani, and Bengali ho soon 
became useful in the mission. He constantly preached in Por- 
tugese to the converts and also visited a village, called Panill, 
said to be a day’s journey from Calcutta, m which were 500 
Batives, Romanists, who had been his charge previous to leav- 
ing Popeiy Besides these public labours he translated the 
Prayer Book and Catechum^into Bengali In June 1769 ano- 
ther pneat named Da Costal who had recanted his errors at 
Madras, joined the Misrion congregation. These two events 
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•0 alamed the Papists that a pnest was loeeiaUj sent from Goa 
if possible, to seise the oonyerts and miuke them retract M 
Bento however, gave a pnblicanswer to theEnvo^, and hac 
copies of his answer circulated amongst the Bomanists m Cal 
ontta so that thej became more acquainted than before witt 
the reasons of his separation The thr^ts of the pnest ** did nol 
m the smallest degree affect the Protestant Mimon,” and he 
speedily retired to Qoa. It is to be noticed that a lai^ propor- 
tion of Mr Kiemander's converts were from among the Fapista 
These wore ohie^ Portuguese. This class of persons was, and stil] 
IS, numerons m Calcutta, but they were then in a most degraded 
and irrehgious condition They had a church here as far bach 
as 1700, enlarged m 1720, but the priests cared little to in 
struct their congregation and paid little heed to their morals 
•As soon 08 Mr Kiemander’s labours be^an to produce good 
among them, the pnesta were afraid and in all ways endea- 
voured to prevent 1^ interoourso with them l^ey climdestmelv 
baptized the children of mixed marriages , prevented the sick 
from holding any converse with the missionary and in one case 
they forged a will for a woman who had renounced theBomish er- 
rors, with a view to get herproperty for their own faith , but the 
will was set aside in the Mayor’s court. On another occasion 
they endeavonred to injure the Mission School by getting the 
house in which it was held, for other purposes Mr Kiemander 
however persevered He distnbut^ freelv many tracts and 
books sent by the society for his use , and when the Portuguese 
who could read, requested portions of the Bible, ihev were fur- 
nished with them These labours continued to be blessed. 
Many of these degraded Papists began to feel that it was their 
duty to inquire after truth , and seeking, found it Thus the 
enemy which the missionary had found both at Cudalore and 
Calcutta was in both places foiled In 1769, a Bengab who had 
been baptized by the name of Thomas, and who knew Portuguese 
well, was appointed a catechist, and with Father Bento preach- 
ed to the Portuguese congregation That year’s report con- 
tains accounts of the happy deaths of several members of the 
Mission Church of both sexes. It must have been peculiarly 
gratifying to the aged Blissionary to witness these proofs of 
the fruit of his labour In this country apostaev and sm have 
often marred the name and profession of those who at first ** did 
run welL” But to find them amidst many imperfections sted- 
fait to the end, and cleaving m death to Him wnose faith they 
had embraced, is a nch though sad reward to the servant 
of God. Such was Mr Kiamander’s lot, and that* m cases 
BOt a few, not only in this but m other years. 
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It 10 mentioned m tlie some report that Captain Gnffin by 
hiB will, after a few bequesta, had left tbe resiaae of bia pro* 
perty to the Mission^ directing that it should eerre as a fund, 
the interest of which was to repair the Church and to support 
two Missiouanee or school-masters. The afinirs of Captam 
Giiffin were found to be in such confusion, that in the end not 
a single cowry ever reached the destined object. 

Tbe year 1770 was a peoubarly trying ono to the Missioiv 
It was the year of famine, and a season of neat siokness. 
Before the famine and sic^ess came on, conUnual fires had 
destroyed large storehouses full of proMsion and hod rendered 
thousands houseless. The awful desolation which swept over 
the land cannot bo adequately descnbed Those who perished 
are reckoned by millions.* While multitudes ponsned, the 
Lord watched over his own Mr Kiornandcr in relating the 
calamity to the society, expresses his thanks to God that not only 
had he found enough for himself and his people, but that tbe 
Lord had given him the means of supplying otheis. At the close 
of the year, as has been mentioned, the Church was completed 
and set apart for worship Henceforth two services were 
held in it on the Sabbath day, ono in English, one in Portu- 
guese , and two m the week, on Wednesdays and Fridays 
when the young were specially catechised Tliero were two 
oongrogations, the English and the Portuguese The Fortu^ 
guese was so named from the language which was used , though 
it contained also the native converts When these arrangements 
came into eitect there were, of Engbsh Communicants eighty- 
five, and of Portuguese and Natives sixty-mno Bunng this 
year eleven adult heathen were baptised and fourteen Papists 
received. There wore in the school ninety-seven Scholars. 


* Oar eanoaR reader* maj be mtereited hj a table of tbe pnon of gram donng 
that jear, drawn from the unpnbhihid Dutch records at CUuuurah* We call particn 
lar attention to the month of Angoet — 
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These details of Mr Kiermander*s labour a&d proofs of ita 
efBciency may appear to our readers somewhat minute and 
weanaome We oeff them, however, to remember that we 
have a particular object before us in this history, via. the 
defence of a Missionarv’s character These, details are our 
evidence , and those who have read Mr Carne*s accusations 
will see that not one of our statements is unnecessary We 
could have wished to curtail them but fear to render our 
ailment incomplete. 

The following jear (1771) six adult heathen " who had been 
long under instruction, and m their lives and conduct were 
obedient to the Gospel,” with six Bomnnists and many children, 
were joined to the congregation It is also particularly men- 
tioned, that the preaching of the Gospel in the Enghsh lan- 
guage had been the means of awakening some who hod long 
ceased to care for their souls. Thus the Mission to the heathen 
reacted on the European and furnished an additional illus- 
tration of its practical mduence upon all classes. During the 
year, the priest Da Costa died after a long illness. He had 

I iurposed to return to Siam, and in the scene of his fonner 
abours, preach the truth whicli he had now embraced But 
sickness delayed his purpose, and it was the will of God to re- 
move him betoie it was cairicd out llis loss was made up 
to the Mission by tho recantation of two liomish pnests, 
Mr Hanson and Mr Ramalhetc The former was a ve^ 
learned man acquainted with eight modem languagea He 
bad been priest at Bussorah, and there, by reading the 
Bible, had become fully convinced of the errors of Popery 
When be came to Calcutta he sought out Mr Kiernander, 
hod much conversation with liim, had liis faith condrmed, and 
on the Ist of January 1772, m a most solemn service, publicly 
made bis abjuration in the Mission Church Ihe Governor, Mr 
Cartier, one of tho Chaplains, Dr Bum, and many other 
gentlemen were present on tho occasion. Both these converts 
wished to be employed in tho Mission , and, had they been so, 
would doubtless have added to its usefulness. But funds were 
wanting , and though Mr Kamalhcte was made a Catechist, 
and officiated ver^ profitably while M Bento was ill, Mr Hanson 
became a writer in one of the Government offices. In the report 
for the year several remarkable coses of conversion are detailed. 
One IS that of a woman, a native of Macassar, ** who had an 
earnest desire after tlie knowlege of Christ and who received 
instruction with an open heart ” Another convert was a 
papist, whose eon attended the school and was accustomed 
m the evening to read the Hew Testament to her By this 
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means ahe acquired some knowledge of Christianity and re- 
solved to be a Chnstian. Other similar instances might be 
mentioned. The spirit of inquiry among the Romanists oon- 
tinued to spread all were most eager for ^otestant books t and 
there were two or three priests w ho, it was hoped, would em 
brace the truth. These things shew that the Mission was not a 
mere name, but was tlie means of spiritual good, and was flourish- 
ing while all around it seemed dc^ At the close of the year 
there were ninety-siK English commanicants in the Portugaese 
and Native Church one hundred and four, of whom nme hod been 
admitted for the first time In the school were ninety-four boya. 
The addition to the congregation during the year was forty-one, 
including seven Heathen, eleven Papists and their children The 
onl^ drawback to tlie Mission was the illness of M Bento, 
which lasted many months. At the end of the year he renew- 
ed his labours m health In 1773, additions were again made 
of fifty-five persons including sixteen adult Hc'ithen and six 
Romanists. In writing to the society the report of the year, 
Mr Kiemander dwells at considerable length, upon the de- 
secration of the Sabbath in Calcutta by Europeans, at which 
he was greatly distressed Ho shews from the word ot God, how 
justly applicable the fourth commandment is to the heathen, 
as well as to Christians , and how Uicy may be made to feel 
the force of its sanctions He states that during all the time 
in which his Church was building, he had never allowed the 
Sabbath to be violated, and that thereby ho had found wilhng 
workmen, and had received much respect Would that all our 
countiymen paid greater attention to this important matter, 
requiring so much improvement even in the present day The 
sabbath is one of the wisest institutions of religion , it is most 
intimately connected with its prosperity and increase, and has 
received the highest sanctions from God himself ould that 
those who are called Christians, ccasod by its violation to dis- 
honour before the heathen that name which they bear ! We 
trust that the recent order of the Goi crnor-Gcneral with 
respect to its observance by those engaged in public woika, will 
not prove a dead letter , and that all private individuals will 
scrupulously emulate the example which the Government are 
thus prepared to set. 

In June, 1773, Mr Kiemander lost his second wife after a 
BIX months’ illness. Mr Came has said many things to this 
lady’s dispraise, among other things asserting that she was ** a 
young luxurious woman, who cared little for the souls of the 
Heatnen,** and who drew her husband from hie work to revel m 
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Reports of tUe Chrutum Knowledge Society, 'viz. that up to the 
time of her death Mr Kiemander mtd not m ^e least withdrawn 
{torn hi8 labour, nor did he for many years after, if at all , on the 
contrary, as we shall presently see, the Society entertamed the 
highest esteem for his diligence and faithfulness as a Missionary 
As far as we have received any information concerning Mn. 
Kiemander Mr Game’s censures are made on Tery insuimcient 
grounds. She is said to have been a woman of kind and amiable 
temper, and ever anxious to see those around her happy On 
her tombstone (which Mr Came considers os rear^ for Mr 
Kienmnder’s first wife) she is spoken of m the following terms 
From a life in which she practised every virtue that adorns 
the character of a Chnstian, it pleased Almighty Qod to take 
her to himself m her age of forty-three years She 
departed with an entire though bumble confidence of a happy 
futurity through the merits of Jesus Chnst her Redeemer, 
having for some time desirously waited for the hour of her 
dissolution with that serenity of mind which a good conscience 
only can inspire ” These things could not have been wntton of 
her just after her decease, had Mr Game’s testimony been true. 
Mrs Kiemander fully agreed with her husband m the exercise 
of that Christum hberality, the fruits of which we have already 
scon And one proof that bears out the tratb of the character 
recorded upon her tomb is this. She had for some tune pur- 
posed to dispose of all her jewels for the benefit of the Mission, 
hut hod not found a good opportunity of doing so before she 
died. In her will, however, tlie purpose was repeated The 
jewels were given to build a School-room. They were sold for 
about 6,000 Ks. and with them a house containing three large 
school-rooms able to hold two hundred and fifty scholars was 
built to the East of the Church, on the spot where now 
stand the Mission Church Rooms. They were opened in 
March 1774 In this bmlding then we have another speci- 
men of tlie use to which the wealth of the Missionary and 
his wife was put. We have already seen lum supporting forty 
chddren at nis own expense, fitting up from his own resources 
a house for the worship of his native congre^tion , boilding at 
vast expense a large Churoh, and now tmdmg school-rooms 
to the same We shall presently find a house added also. 
This Chnstian liberality was a distinguishing feature in Mr 
Kieraonder’s oharaotor The poor especially found m him a 
ihend and helper But while he sought to assist them m thmgs 
pertammg to thu life, he was wont more fully to direet the sor- 
rowing heart to the source of all consolation, Jesus Christ It 
10 a saymg m his fiimily that at his door a poor man waited no 
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longer than a noh one. His gifts and cliarities, must have 
amounted to not less than £12,000 Would that in all this 
he had manj mutators of whom it might bo said “ thej have 
done what thev andd ” 

In 1774, fifteen adult Heathen and two Bomanists joined the 
Congregation of English Communicants there were seventjr- 
SIX , of Portuguese and Natives ninetj-one. A larger number 
of Bibles and Testaments than usual, received from Madras and 
Tranqnebar, had been distnbuted among the Bomanists. 

We have seen that Mi Kiemonder feci in" the importance 
of his sphere of labour, and that os ho stood alone, the Mission 
might m the event oi his death, fall away, bad again and again 
wntton to the Society in England entreating them to send hun 
a coUei^ue He had been now tlnrty-fivo years a Missionary, 
and had been m Calcutta seventeen years labouring alono^ 
But m 1775 a colleague amved, and with him Mr Kiornonder’s 
two sons, who had been to Europe for their education The 
new missionary was Mr Biemer Like Mr Kiernandcr he had 
been educated at Halle, and hod held office in the same Insti- 
tution as his predecessor had done He was described by 
Professor Freylingbausen as “ a young man not only endued 
with a sincere piety toward God, but with such a measure of 
discretion and learmng as might qualify him for tlio due dis- 
charge of the office of a Missionary AVhen he went to London 
and met the Committee of thp Christian Knowledge Society, the 
President in addressmg him upon his duties and labours m pros- 
pect said among other things , In Mr Kiernandcr, this society 
highly glory, accounting him worthy of every commendation, 
praising God for having been pleased to send thorn such a 
servant of his, so great a friend to religion, and of such a gen 
erouB disposition , worn out by his continual labours, yet still 
of a cheerful and courageous mind, strengthened by long ex- 
penence.” We tin ok this testimony to Mr Kiornander 
u justified by the story of the labours corned on by him to this 
tunc. Mr Came has, however, wo regret to say, fastened 
upon Mr Kiernandcr at this very period the charge of 
neglecting his work and living like tho world Were 
this tnie, it IS impossible Mr Kiernandcr could have done what 
be did The two things are so inconsistent with one another 
The earnest and zealous manner in which ho had pursued his 
work from the first, its steady progress and increasing snocesa 
speak m the highest terms of his fidelity Mr Came also 
represents that me amval of a colleague (a fact which he puts 
twelve years after its proper dat^ was regarded as an insult 
and a disgrace. A disgrace I Why Mr Kiernandcr had pleaded 
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again and again with the Society for 6fteen years for a ooadjo* 
tor Mr Came says, "he feltlus arrival exquisitely P He 
did indeed, thougli in a different sense, and rejoiced over it 
He thanked God and took courage, for ho trusted now that 
it he himself were called away, his flock would not suffer On 
Mr Diemer^s landing, Mr Ivicrnonder took him into his own 
bouse, where he remained till he niarnecL He proved himself 
an active Missionary, was soon able to preach m English and 
occasionally visited Chmsurah and preached m German. Mean- 
while in order to make the lilission as efficient as possible Mr 
Kiernandcr pulled down his liouse near the Church, and rebuilt 
it on such a scale that it would bo large enough for two 
Missionaries, os he designed that tlic Cliurch, schoolroom and 
Mission house should be near each other About the same time 
Jie built for himsclt a garden house at Bhowonipore, which he 
called baron Grove It is worthy of notice that after various 
changes, this house line again become the home of a Missionary 
for It IS here, the London Missionary Society bus its Christian 
Institution ^Native Christian giils theie read a Bengoh trans- 
lation of the word of God, a book whicli Mr Kicmander never 
Ban A native Church meets for worship, and hundreds of lads 
are taught in the Englisli language, science, literature and Chris- 
tian tiutli Wliat >\ould not the builder of that house have 
given to sec what our eyes behold, e\en m one missiouary 
station, at this time Ilow much pioro w ould he have rejoiced 
to sec m Calcutta that vast impiession made by religious truth 
upon the native populition, the beginning of which is justly 
attributable to his own unassisted lahouis ' 

With an increased number of labourers, the Mission con- 
tinued to prospci bifteen Hindus and two Musolmans were 
baptized and twenty one liomnuists received into the congrega- 
tion in 1775 Amongst the Hindus was Gones Dfis, the 
Persian lutcrjirctcr to the Supreme Court This intelligent 
native had visited England, hud seen much of Christianity 
tliere and become well acquainted with its loading truths. 
Aflcr Ilia Qppomtmeut to the Supreme Court on its establish- 
ment in 1774, lie iiequently attended the Mission church, 
and at length doteriuiued to profess Cluistianity He was 
baptized m June 1775, by the name of Kobert His sponsors 
were Mrs. Chambers, senior. Sir Kobert Cliombers and Mr 
Naylor At bis baptism we see an instance, and we shall see 
others presently, of persons in the higher walks of society 
avowmg their attachment to spintunl religion Not that they 
do honour to Chnstionity by so doing , for Chnstiamty is their 
own brightest ornament But it u pleasmg, at a tune when 
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religion was unfashionable^ when coldness, formality, and worldli- 
ness were so common, to see those whoso station society respects, 
not ashamed of that faith which they had in heart emhmeed 
“ Not many wise, not many noble are called ” But a few ore, and 
well 18 it for the world when amidst the darkness winch society 
often exhibits, some are found ns lights in the world , proving 
by their example that religion, far fiom preventing men from 
eujoying the good of this life, is profitable to them m enabling 
them better to discharge its duties 

The catalogue of Indian worthies, whoso excellence was 
displayed among the heathenism of 1 ist century is not n small 
one Several of the Go\ernora of Fort St David nnd Madias, 
Sir Kobert Chnnibcis, nnd his excellent brother Mr William 
Chambers, Mr Chailes Grant, Sir John Shore, Mr C 
Weston, Mr Udny and others, were not only esteemed uprights 
men in tlieir woildly calling but exerted themselves for the 
promotion of religion They saw in it not the firebrand n Inch 
others deemed it, but the restorer of peace and spiritual 
health to the heathen They freely avowed their conviction 
and hence the cause of Missions found in them icnl friends 
Besides the case of Gonea Das above mentioned, many 
other particular instances of conversion are given in the Society’s 
reports We should have been glad to transfer them to these 
pages but from want of space, must diicct the reader who 
wishes further details, to the evaluable and interesting history by 
Mr Hough In a letter to the Society Mr Dicmer mentions two 
or three facts winch furnish illustrations of the condition of the 
native mmd in Calcutta at that day, and which may be well con- 
trasted with present views nnd practice. Amongst them he relates 
the following “ The other day the leg of one of tlieir bulls 
was broken The beast was immediately surrounded by many 
hundred people nnd the Brahmans especially were very busy 
and much concerned lor the bull some brought him food, 
others medicme, and others ropes to remove him to a dry place 
Thus was the sacred bull carried away with all possible care 
and every method tried to recover him ” In 1776 the Mission 
had an accession of twenty-six Heathen adults nnd forty-nme 
Bomanists m the English congregation there were 148 com- 
nontiicants m the native, 105 xhe school had eighty-eight 
scholars not reckoning many who hod just left. During the 
ten years from 1766 to 1776 there had been added to the 
Mission 495 members, including the children. 

About this tune, Mr Kiemander, at his own expense, enclosed 
a piece of land which he had previously set apart for a bunal 
gr^d. He also erected seventeen houses for widows and 
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other poor of the Mieaion con^egation Two legaoiee aniouiit<< 
iDg to nearly l,i>00 llupeea uad been pot at nu diaposal for 
the poor , and thcae he invested in the pnbhc secnnties as the 
nndeus of a permanent fund for their benefit The alms of 
the Chnrch were devoted to the same object. 

Tlie ^lission had been very prosperous hitherto, but, in the 
vicisBitudcB to which earthly things are subject, those placed 
over it now became unfit for duty Mr Diemer became 
consumptive and was compelled to retire for a twelvemonth 
to Chinsurali He hud recently married the daughter of Mr 
Charles Weston, so well known for his consistent piety and 
unbounded liberahty Mrs. Diemer like her father was eminent 
m piety and souglit, with a truly Missionary spirit, to be a 
follow helper with her husband in tho work of the Lord, 
rl’revious to her raarnago she was very useful amongst the 
Romanists at Bandcl, and during her stay m Calcutta was 
greatly beloved by the flock at tho Mission Church Mr Bento 
was ouen sick and hiul aside from labour and at length Mr 
Kicmander also lost liis sight Mr Came draws us a very 
sinking pictuic of his condition He tells us ^*he soon sat 
Bohtary in his spacious chambers all was taken save the 
converse of Da Costa and Hanson ” The very quotations con- 
tained in Mr Curiic’s work shew that Da Costa hod died seven 
years before and that Mr Hanson had not been engaged at 
all in tho charge of the Mihuion Mr Came has quite misun- 
derstood tho position of affairs, os further details will shew 
Mr Kicmandcr at flist (H>nld preach, but was eventually 
obliged to abstain fiom it His eldest son, Robert, who had 
como out with Mr Diemer and was now about twenty years 
of age, hod from tho time of lus arrival assisted in the school 
and it was judged best by Mr Chambers and others that 
during the present weak state of the Mission, he should read 
prayers and a scimon in his father^s place Apphcation for 
help was mode at tho same time to Tranquebar, and two 
lilissionancs came from thence successively to Calcutta to 
take charge of the native congregation , first M Kcenig, 
afterwards M Gerloch whom the Rev D Brown describes as 
a man of true piety and great learning Mr Ramalheta 
continued to officiate os Catechist. He was a very devoted 
labourer, and shewed the smeonty of his attachmment to the 
Mission, by domg its work amidst the severest pnvations. 
Theso vorioue efforts to carry on the duties of tne Mission 
were not m vain* The congregation continned to morease 
and improve. A short notice of it at this period occurs m the 
Life or Schwartz and may be quoted. Swartz had heard 
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from Mr W Chamben ooooernmg it and wrote m reply ** It 
18 oheenng to reflect on the external^ doTont beharioar of 
the oongregation. O may the spint of Jesua oome on them like 
a rain, that the Bengal desert may become a fertile soil and 
fruitful field of the Lordl” In 1777, seventy-fiour were 
added in 1778, seventy-fiTe, in 1779 and 1780, mnety-five , 
and in 1781 there was an increase of thirty, amongst whom 
were eight heathen 

An event, which took place m 1780, though not imme- 
diately connected with this nistory, is worthy of mention, as it 
illustrates the state of things at that period On Friday, March 
24th, an awful fire occurred in Bow Bazar It extended south- 
ward, caught even the Jdn Bazar and went up to EAlinga. 
Fifteen thousand straw houses were burnt down, and 190 
persons suffocated m the flames. This fire is desonbed as " the 
largest that was ever seen in Calcutta.” Thousands were 
rendered houseless, and died, especially children, from exposure. 
Other fires took place near the same spot in the folmwing 
month. 

In May 1781, Mr Kiemander recovered his sight The 
soij^n of an Indiaman, removed the cataract from which he 
suffered, and he was able to see with the help of glasses. Mr 
Diemers health too somewhat unproved, and he Bmin took 
charge of the school In Mr Kiemander’s report to the Society 
it IB noticed as an extraordinary^thmg that Laoy Coote took great 
interest in the Mission , and dunng a short stay in Calcutta, 
regularly attended the Mission Chnrch He adds that her 
example had produced a beneficial effect upon others. 
Next year, six adult heathen were baptized , the Engush commu- 
nicants amounted to 149 , the Portuguese to 109 Mr Kiernan- 
der also completed the printing of the Portuguese Pr^er Book 

In 1783, Mr Robert Kiemander mamra Mies Moms, the 
daughter of Mr F Moms, formerly the Company’s Standing 
Counsel in the old Mayor’s Court. She was a young ladj of 
pious deportment, and all her subsequent histoiy exhibits 
prudence, genetosiW and consistency of conduct. A Lakh of 
rupees left her by her father, was settled upon her and her 
children On his mama^ Mr B. Kiemander gave a donation 
of 3,000 rupees to the Mission poor-fund alre^y mentioned , 
and Mr Kiemander mve 1,000 About the same time the 
Rev W Hnlse, Sir Eym Coote’s chaplain, presented 600 
rupees to the MiMum This year the li^urs of the Mission 
were earned on without interruption in both congregations, 
and seventeen heathen of different castes were baptized Mr 
Biemer’s health, however, compelled him to return to Europe 

T 
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It was m 1783 that the Moravians arrived to commence a 
Mission in Ben^l, which was however soon abandoned and in 
the same jear the Military Orphan Asylum was founded on the 
proposal of Captain Kirkpatnclc 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what had been the 
state of European society for several years previous to this, 
obsening at the outset, that one proof of its improvement 
was tlie readiness with which the above proposal was taken 
up Wo have already rcmaiked that at first Europeans in 
Calcutta wcic comparatively few, and that the habits of society 
were comparatively simple In trade, however, honesty was 
not the golden rule by which plans and efforts were regu« 
lated , and in this the civilians m the service set a most 
peinicious example The love of money crew as it was 
led, and it became the ambition of all to be nch speedily 
The appearance of society soon changed The money unfairly 
acquired was squandered m many instances w ithout thought. 
Hospitality was practised by all , but dinners soon became 
•‘sumptuous” Extravagance was introduced into household 
expenditure , luxury and indolence got a firm footing nt the 
presidency , and the young men especially ran into “ excesses of 
dissipation ” Ladies were ambitious of exhibiting fine dresses 
and jewellery gentlemen were proud of their equipage , balls, 
races, thcatiical displays and revels, with their attendant 
scandal, became common But this was not all Numerous 
vices, the offmnng and companions of these things, followed in 
thtir tram Dunking and gambling had many votaries, and 
dunking and gambling led to quarrels and duels. With few 
Imhes at the settltment, society in general was most profligate, 
and m this Hastings and Francis led the way If such was the 
case in London, where ^irinces of the blood royal set the exam* 
pie, and the manners of the aristocracy were debauched m the 
extreme, what could be expected in a foreign and distant 
settlement? The moral aspect of Calcutta was like its 
physical Noisome tanks and odours bred disease and death 
to the body But the many active vices of the age bred far 
more disease and rum for the soul This was the practice of 
society , and its opinions on religion were no better Though 
profeat infidels were few, a general disregard was felt toward 
all religion , the sabbath was ojienly violated to a fearful 
extent, and God's law knowingly broken It seemed ns 
though eternity was utterly forgotten in the pleasnres and 
pursuits of time. 

These facts exhibit to us the pamful position in which Mr 
Kiemonder was placed. He hved when Calcutta society was 
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in its Terj wotst state He was not surrounded br faithful 
companions, who sympathised with his labours, cave him their 
help, loined in his rejoicings and bore with him his trials. But 
like Abdiel be stood almost alone faithful among the faith- 
less.” He was eyen in a worse position , for while he preached 
the truth of the Bible to Bomanists and the heathen, his 
fellow Europeans were defying all the laws of religion in 
their wicked conduct. Such practices had a most discouraging 
influence upon the missionary's labour If they be not taken 
into account, we cannot fully realize Mr Eieinander's work 
and appreciate his difficulties, llis testimony fur the truth 
amidst such irreligion was faithful and truly useful in its 
results. As he continued to preach to the English congre- 
gation, we notice with pleasure that it greatly improved 
The number of communicants on the opening of the Churchy 
was cighty-flve, but these increased gradually to 162, not 
reckoning the removals by death and other causes every 
year At the same time Mr Kiernander gatheied around 
him a small number of men, such as those that have been men- 
tioned, who were earnestly desirous of piomoting the cause of 
rebgion Some of them subsequently engaged in translating 
the New Testament. It would seem that whatever good men 
there were in Calcutta, attached themselves to the Mission 
Church. It 18 said of the Rev D Brown, that when he arrived 
in 1786, he found in Calcutta a small body of ]>ioua Christians, 
and in a course of years had the happiness of discovering that 
in hidden retreats there were uothought of individuals, living 
the life of faith on the Son of God, and some who iti utmost 
pnvacy exerted themselves to stem the torrent of evil around 
them by a good example in their own famihcB.” Much of this 
good may we think be justly traced to Mr Kiernander's mis- 
sionary efforts. But society in general shewed its improvement 
too The English m Calcutta, as we learn from many testimo- 
nies, were always liberal in giving but after his labours their 
liberality appears still more conspicuous The subscriptions 
for the Catuedral in 1784 amounted to lakhs of Rupees. 
Large subscriptions were also given on the establishment of the 
Military Orphan Society in 1783 , on that of the Free School 
Society in 1789 , and of the Native Hospital in 1792 More 
decided religious improvement of every kind took place under 
the Rev D Brow n and his friends, whose labours immediately 
followed Mr Eiemaoder's. This improvement has continued 
to the present day aud will we trust never cease 

To return to the Mission In 1785, after long sickness, Mr 
Bento died and thus Mr Kiernander was lef^ at the age of 
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BeTeni^*foar and unfit for aotiye dutiea, to take charge of 
the Musion alone. He engaged a teacher, Mr Franxel, for the 
Portogneee congregation, and gave as much assistance as he could. 
He wished to return to Europe with his son, and had expressed 
his wish to the society , but as he could not leave the Mission 
Without a head he remained. During the jear, nineteen 
heathen were baptized and ten Fi^ists received. In the 
English congregration were 162 commumcants, and in the 
native 126 In giving this report, Mr Kiemander remarks 
with pleasure that the Mission bad been wonderfully cared for 
by Gm*b good providence So that the school and congrega- 
tion had l^en m along regularly served and attended to as far 
as possible, and no part of duty had been set aside In 1786^ 
he baptiz^ twenty heathens and received fifteen Papists. 
iWnting of these things to the Society, he observes, that the 
increase in the congregations had not been so great as he could 
have wished, but expresses his thankfulness that the duties 
of both had been uninterruptedly attended to. He says that the 
natives were beginning to understand Christianity better 
and, in a subsequent letter, expresses his conviction that a 
glonous prospect was opening in the country for the success 
of the Gospel” That prospect was mdeed bnghtemng and 
of it wo may judge from the progress of his own efibrts. 
During the ton years from 1776 to 1786 the increase to his 
Portuguese and Native congregation was 618 On a careful 
examination we find that from 1758 to 1786, a period of twenty- 
eight years, he baptized at least 209 adult heathen , and 
received into the congregation 300 Papists Of this number 
of heathen we are particularly informed , others are doubtless 
luoluded m the report of those years wherem the origin of the 
converts is not specified Two hundred and mne heathen, the 
xnaionty of whom were Hmdus and Natives of Ben^l 
Wnen we read these things, let us ^om in those thanks which 
Mr Kiemander himself so appropriately renders for Uie suc- 
cess of his work. 

Next year, the year 1787, his part m the Calcutta Mission 
cloeed. w Kiemander became bankmpt , and the sheriff m 
seizing his property, seized among other things on the Mission 
Chur^, House, School and Burying-ground. The circomstanoes 
under which the bankruptcy occunred are not widely known. 
Aaiatious says, at the time they could not be accounted for 
and must now remom a mystery We tmst however to clear 
up the mystery m a measure, and that m a way somewhat satis- 
factory to the Missionary’s character The family papers give 
the following aoooonty and the stoiy which Bishop Oozne heard 
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aocords with it. Mr Bobert Kiernander seems to hive had 
chai^ of his father's property dnnoff his thre^ears’ blindness. 
An indication of this is found m i/idby’s Gmiette for 1780 
He was very yoaoji^ and mexpenenoed, and was drawn by 
various parties, m accordance with the spirit of the times, into 
schemes for making himself noh. Of tnese interested parties 
some were natives. In 1782, he especially began to speonlate 
in buildi^ houses, then thought to be a sure investment for 
money Beady money was necessary to a considerable amount, 
and this was raised by bonds To these bonds Mr Kiernander 
put his name as secunty , and thus the safety of his own 
property depended upon the success of his son’s projects. Mr 
^emander had m his hand 80,000 rupees belonging to a ward 
of his. The ward mamed a worthless attorney, inio at once 
demanded his wife’s fortune, and refused to wait for it. It wast 
shown distinctly that if he waited three months, all the houses, 
finished and unfinished, with the materials could be sold, and 
that after paying the above sum with all other debts two lakhs 
and a half would be reabzed for Mr Kiernander’s estate. He 
■till refused, other creditors were alarmed, and the whole pro* 
perty was attaclied by the ShenlF It was sold at a ruinous loss. 

Mission property which cost 1,00,000 Rs. was valued at 
only 10,000 , the house at Bhowanipore, which cost 30,000, 
was sold to Mr Charles Weston for 5,000, and so on No 
wnt was issued against the person of Mr Kiernander and his 
eon. But as it was expected, they left the whole of their 
property (except that settled on Mrs. B Kiernander) m the 
hands of tneir creditors and retired to Chmsurah. 

Mr Carne amongst other statements unjustly reflecting upon 
Mr Kiernander’s character, attributes these losses to his extra* 
vagance. He has said that Mr Kiernander neglected his 
miBsionarv work, mixed with the world, adopted their customs, 
set up a barouche and four, and gave lai^ dinner parties. 
With respect to his work, his constant correspondenoe with 
the C K Society, the regular returns from the mission, 
the high testimony borne to him by the Society as late as 1773, 
the fhot that his duties were never neglected, that many 
friends on the spot (and who could judge better than they 
of his labours ?) gave him funds for the mission, that the 
English congregation, and the number of good men aroimd 
him oontinued to increase , all these are evidence which lead 
to an opposite conclusion, and shew that even to old age, the 
interests of religion were those about which the Missionary 
was emploved. Had he not oared for his flock, he oonld have 
left them» mxt he hnnself when seventy-five years old said that 
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he would not leave them without a pastor Aaiaticus njB, ** hia 
zeal was great,” and all that we read of hie doings tends to 
prove It With respect to the charge of worldliness, we can 
state distinctly, that though he was a wealthy man, there is 
no proof thathis ealth was abused. On thejcontrary it was 
employed to further the cause of religion Shall we speak 
again m his dctenoe, of the chanty school whose children 
he supported, of tlie gifts bestowed on the poor, of the Church, 
the School-room, tho Alission-liouse that he built, and the 
Banal-ground which he set anort for his people ? The customs 
of society must also be taken into the reckoning There 
were in Ins time no hotels for strangers, and hospitmity was 
general and proverbial In a state of society like this (not 
unfrequcntly seen m mofussil stations to this day) all classes 
rwero much mixed up together , and, in point of fact, almost all 
Kuroiieans were of tho liigher class, being civilians and military 
men It Mr Kiernamlcr, a wealtJiy man, and possessing 
many excellent qualific'itions to make him esteemed, had mixed 
in general society, w c do not see that merely on that account 
ho sliould bo yatued , all depends upon the tone of his conduct 
and the sjurn in wliicli that intercourse was earned on We 
have po8iti\e tostniiony upon this point A contemporary 
of bis has stated distinctly, that ** he lived modestly, and 
indulged in little more than the expenses behttin^ a respectable 
station , Ins hospitalities were not displayed in ostentatious 
banquets, but in u table at which the friendless scholar, 
tho ncedv ecclcsmstic, tho disappointed ciiihan and the 
unsuccesslul merchant were welcome guests ” Asiaticus in 
order to satisfy himself about Mr Kicrnander made many 
inquiries nithm tlircc years after his death, and puts his 
character in a most favorable light, adding « after most 
mature deliberation and minute examination, I am not con- 
scious of linving made any misreprcacutation ” In answer to 
his inquines the gentlemen at Chiusumh who knew him well 
said Had he been cajiable of guile, he could not have 
displayed that seremtv which always beamed from bis counte- 
nance , his composed visage be^oke the trancj^ailhty of a soul 
conscious of Its own punty ” The worst thing which Asia- 
tioua hopes can be said of him is that “ with Swedish vanity 
he drove a carnage and four ” Here however we have evi- 
dence again to the contrary , and find the son’s ostentation 
reflected upon the father There is distinct proof from Mr 
Kiemanders own pimrs that the carnage and four belonged 
to his son. After ms marriage he (Mr Robert ^emander) 
kept up a proper establishment and equipage.” As collateral 
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proof we may notice that m a passage in Hickey' $ GazeUU^ Mr 
wbert Kiernander is styled “ the famous Phaeton-dnver ” 

The real evil seems to be this. Mr Robert Kiernander 
after returning to Bengal, engaged in missionary work, taught 
m the Bohoob read prayers and sometimes even preaobed 
But after this, and even wluleit was going on, he engaged 
m mercantile speculations. It was ically he who was guilty 
of what IS laid to his father's charge Let good testimony 
have its due weight , and we do not fear that Mr Gome's unjust 
remarks, given without authority, mil fall unhee<led Mr 
Kiernander, the missionary, however was not faultless. He 
encouraged his son, and continued him in sjuntual labour while 
he was seeking the world's wealth Moio than this he signed the 
bonds and thus put lu jeopardy liis property and useful ness , he 
may have done it also with the hope ot adding to his own wealthy 
The Rev John Owen, who was a cliiphiin in Calcutta at the 
very time of which we write, afterwards addressing a mission- 
ary in Loudon upon his work in India, amongst other things 
said, ** I knew two missionaries of excellent learning and in 
other respects of unexceptionable chaiacter, were drawn 
aside by the suggestions of interested natives nto such vexa- 
tions as ended only with their lives." One ot these missionaries 
we have no doubt was a missionary at Madras, the other Mr 
Kiernander While therefore we maintain that os Mr Owen 
says, he was ** in other res^Jigcts of unexceptionable character," 
in encouraging the schemes of his son dunng the lost three or 
four years of his missionary hfe, he acted injudiciously A 
missionary's character should be irreproachable llis work 
IS spiritual and has a spiritual aim He cannot then be too 
corefuL Many eyes watch him and arc ready to detect any 
inconsistency Engagement in worldly concerns can never 
do him good and always may do him nann ** No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs ot this life, that he 
may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier ” They 
that carry on spiritual warfare ore subject to the same law 
Mr Kiernander we think was wrong, but Jet us remember, he 
was an old man, his son was entering u[)on hfe, and in Calcutta 
money-getting at that day was the one grand object of all 
dasses. Let us remember these things and pray * Lead us 
not into temptation " 

The Church, bohool and Burying-ground were seized, we 
have said, by the sheriff, and valued at 10,000 rupees. They 
were at once redeemed for this sum by Charles Grant, Esq , 
who had recently come from Malda, and ^ined the mission 
ooDgregatioiL By him they were invested in trust for the use 
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of the miuion end given over to the Chrutiui Knofrledn 
Society* for thie purpoee. The fint three tmateea were Mr 
Graotf hL: W dhamberey Mid the Bev David Brown. Un- 
der the aupenntendence of these three Chrutum gentle- 
men, the muaioiiary work was continued ee before, the 
Fortugaeee and native oongre^tion being under the charge of 
Mr FranzeL Its remaining history is soon told. An ur^nt 
appeal was made to the Society to send out one or two Mianon- 
aries, but however willing they were to adopt the suggestion, 
they could not find men. Two missionanes indeed amved, but 
neither remained long enough to be of any service to the native 
congregation. It thereforehmguished on the changes which 
It underwent did not morease its numbers while death and 
removals diminished them every year Even in 1804 however 

H iere remained a small remnant taught by a catechist, under 
le superintendence of the Rev D Brown The English 
congre^tion found many friends, amount them Sir John 
Shore , and under Mr Brownh faithful preaching^eceived 
many additions of men truly converted to God. ^ut the 
native churc h Ji eosme extinct, and thus the first Protestant 
Mission to BAgal, which had flourished well during thirty 
years, passed away, leaving no trace of its existence behind. 
But such we fear will alwa^ be the case with a Misaon 
supported by individuals ana not by an embodied Church. 
In the labours we have now b^en detailing, we must, m 
jnstioe, consider Mr Kiemonder as actmg almost alone He 
came of his own accord to 'Calcutta, he received but a wna l l 
amount of support from the Society m England , and collected 
most of fais subscnptions m Calcutta itsmf Indeed had the 
C K. Society wished to d^ote large sums to tiie Calcutta 
Mission, they could not have done so Their reports shew that 
their contributions were but small and given by a few indi- 
viduals. Out of these they had to send supplies to Madras and 
Cudalore. Far from proving her missionary zeal, the Estab- 
lished Church as a body left the mission to Iwguish , when the 
missionary waa old and weak, did little in answer to his appeals, 
and at length disheartened” abandoned it altogether It is a 
remarkable fact, that notwithstanding bo many German Mu- 
siosanes went to London and met the Society on their appomt- 
ment, not a single Episcopal Missionary (as iar as we can find,) 
came out to India duniig the whole century Yes, there was 
one, and he a few months after his amval m Calcutta forsook 
hiB work to become a chaplain. All the Misnonanes who 
came whether to Beng^ or Southern India, were men from 
Germany, and ohiefy Halle stadenta They have the honoor 
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of bennmng these Missjons undinded The Eogbsh Church, 
thougn she gave her mone 7 , (and excellent and devoted were the 
men who snstained this branch of the cause) hitherto withheld 
her men and it remained for men ot otlier chnrohes and without 
the prestige of rank, to be the first Enghahmen^ who from 
a ^nume missionaiy spirit in the middle olasses of English 
society, set themselres to establish missions in Bengal by 
means of the Bengali language. 

But to conclude Mr Kicmandcr’s personal history We 
have said that on the seizure of his property, he left every 
thing to his creditors, and went with his son and his son's family 
to Chmsurah He was received very kindly by an excellent 
lady there, Mrs. Spiegle, and Lved m her house, now des- 
troyed, which stood m the garden at present belonging to 
G Ilerklots, Esq IIis eon with his family lived near thet 
south-west bastion of the fort. Up to the time of his coming 
to Chmsurah, religion hud been but little attended to There 
had been^ regular Chaplain at the Dutch settlement only 
a reader was employed, wdo, on the Sabbath, read a sermon and 
the Dutch PsaJms. On Mr Kiernander's arrn^al, tlicrofore, 
the Governor, Mr Titsmgh, appomted him Cnuplam, on a 
salary of fifty rupees per month Mr Came tells us in very feel- 
ing terms of Mr Kiernander's impoveruhod ooudition amidst the 
picturesque beauties of Chmsurah But wc regret to say, ho is 
again at fault. In the wreck of the family fortunes, the 
Lakh of rupees settled on Mrs. Bobert Kicmunder was of course 
saved. This was invested m houses and yielded a good annual 
income, probably not less than BOO rupees per month , consi- 
dering the high interest of those days. Upon this, the wholo 
family lived very comfortably Mr Kiernaudor was fond of 
botany, and at Chmsurah had two gardens wherein he delighted 
to cultivate his favonte science In 1790, Mr Robert Kier- 
nander died, leaving lus widow with the care of six children, 
five boys and one girl Upon his death she removed once 
more to Calcutta, with her mother Mrs. Morns, her sister 
and her children, and there endeavoured in the most exemplary 
manner to educate the latter borne of them are living in 
Calcutta to this day The old man however remained, pro- 
vided with many comforts suitable to bis age by his affectionate 
daughter-m-law He was not alone, ns he bad many friends at 
Chmsurah. One of them who is still living, himself an eminent 
servant of God, chenshes a most pleesing remembrance of 
Mr Kiemander, and speaks of him with the deepest respect. 
He often visitod Calcutta, sometimes spending weeks together 

7 
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With hifl grand-children, and they m return visited him at 
ChiDSurah Ho was always welcomed in Calcutta by his 
excellent sncceesor m the Mission Church, the Rev D Brown 
In 1703, that Chuich was enlarged and improved , anew chancel 
to the castn ard being added Mr Kicmander was invited to be 
present and to administer the LoriVs Supper on the occasion 
Ho did so, and was rejoiced to find bo large an attendance. 
Mr Blown in writing of the circumstance to the Society in 
London, spoke of Mr Kicrnandcr’s poverty , and the Society 
in return \cry kindly sent him a present of £40 About tins 
time Mr Kieinandci s second son, who came out with Ins bro- 
ther in 1775, and was an officer in the Company’s service, 
died at Chinsutah His loyngc to India la mentioned in the 
Society’s ropoits , and of Ins death wc ha\o heard from a living 
•witness. In 1795, Chinsurnh was taken by the English , and 
Mr Kiernandcr became a prisoner ot war nehowe\er remain- 
ed at Jibcity, and the salary given him by the Dutch was 
continued during the period of Eiigliab rule also by Com- 
missioner Birch But ho was growing weaker and more 
infirm Next jear he was cighty-hve years of age and being 
unable to discharge the duties oi liis office, he resigned it and 
letl C liinsuiah altogether He came to his daughter-in-law’s 
house at tbo close of the jear and was welcomed by the 
family most aficctionately Hio house in which they lived 
was the one m w Inch he had formerly resided It was situated 
on the south side of Camac Sticct and was called by him 
Beth Saron oi baron Houso, in contiast to Saron Gro\G his 
otbci hoiibc at Bhowamporc which since his failure had been 
occupied by Ins good iriciul Ikir Weston The family lived m 
n very rctii cd manner , Mis Kiemander being intent chiefly 
on licr cliildien’t} education In this the aged missionary now 
assisted, supei intending tbcir tutor, who seems to have been 
very iriegular lie often attended the Mission Church, and was 
constantly 'Msitcd by its worthy niimstcr It is very gratifying 
to SCO the nfFcctioiiate interest Mr Brown took in his aged 
friend, and how the trml>< of the Mission Church were shared 
by them in common Ho spent much time also with Mr 
Weston now sixty-seven years of age, in whose conversion he 
had been instrumental, and whose pious daughter had been 
the wife of Ins brother missionary Occasionally he paid a visit 
to Chineurah 

This was the quiet even tenor of hts life during its last 
three years. His spint chastened by aflSictions had greatly 
profited by them. Uis heart was full of gratitude and over- 
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flowing with love Hi8 character was jnst such ns we lore to 
see an old man exhibit, and which none can bear, but ho whose 
treasure IS laid up in heaven His fortune uns gone, ho had 
had many trials, out he was full of peace* Strange it is that 
such tiiais should bo met with such calmness I But it is the 
Christian law “ nil things woik together for good, to them that 
love GckI ** and hence every child of God can say ** I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content” 
This 18 a practical effect of prictieal religion, and shews that 
theio 18 Bomcthiog winch a Cluistinii can value inoie than 
wealth somctluDg whicli he may potocss m po\city some- 
thing winch wealth can never buy 

An affecting but substantiil pioof of thi^, once m Mr 
Kieinandei's post>Ci»Mon, is now extant Wo line bcfoic us 
Ins almanac for 1797 and 1798, wiittcn witli Ins own hands 
The icmaikiole diis, the clmicli fcbtiinH aicnll noted 
in it, and it the end la iccoidcd a list of the public occuiiciices 
in the } cy, put m ouc after the otlici as they occuiiod In 
this diary aio found many little notices of his clnl> hti, and 
tint of the fimilj We make a few c\ti ictb fioni it tint the 
rooilcr miy moik the spiiit which animated him at the close 
of hfc 

The almanack foi 1797, opens w ith the following prayers 
** O Lord God impiint deeply and dail> lo my heait 
THIS DAILT M^vr01t\^DUMl 

That I read often and meditate fitquentl} on tho Wonn of the Loid under 
fenent piniei for illumination fioni the I oid 
That 1 bo aln a} i lesigned ond contented nith tbo dtaposals of BniNE 
Pbovjoi ncc 

Ihot I rany always obser\e a piopricly of behaiiour and picsone my 
conscience puic and just 

That I may submit to that which the Loid ha^ m dimed 
that I may acquit m>^cU faithiuUy in the Duiiis oi my employment 
That 1 may do etreiy thing m ni> ponei to icndei uiyoclf as universally 
useful OB possible 

lliat I may ala ays eschew evil and do gooH 

That I may always lenembci my lattci end ond my going out of thia 
world, and my entrance into the spnituol world 

Ihat 1 xnav never forget that il cie can be no repentnoco after death and 
therefuio that it be my daily endeavour piopcrl) to qualify rajself for a happy 
life 1 1 the blessed state of the sjniitiul world hpfoio I go hence and 
That I mi\ cany an Angelical mind with me out of this world. 

May such be always my innaid state of mind * 

My daily general praver Our Father which ait, &o 
Jehorah God-man and man God Jesus Christ, ihou ait out Lord ard 
out God • Thou ait our Father, ooi Ciea or and Pieterver, our Guide, our 
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present helper in all need, onr all in all, baye mercy npon ns Create in 
US a new and a clean heart, renew a right spirit withm us, incbno onr will 
to all what is good, enlighten our understanding to pereeiye the truth of 
thy Holy word teach us, lead us, and establisn ua in the way of a wilhng 
obedience to all thy Holy and good oommandmenta through lue and to our 
Ufe’a end 

Bless os and all our relations , bless all thy children npon earth , reoal 
and bring into the way of truth all those who have erred and are deceired 
give grace to alf inhdels that they may turn to tliee, repent, beheie, and be 
saved And further us all in the right way through this world and out 
of this woild into thy heat only kin^om, for the sake of thy holy and 
glorious name. 

OLoid our God and Saviour Jesus Chnst, help, save and debver ut from 
all our own binful sclfi h worldly and carnal snares and entanglings, that 
for such dclivcranro we may nraise, honour and thank thee ever ^epare 
qualify and sanctify our souls to thy service ; ah, to thy senico in time 
andeteimty 1 O Lord our Ood hear graciously our pra>er, and add to us 
fall and every graco and blessing that we want, and bate mercy upon us 
now and for e\cr for thy own name’s sake Amen ” 


The foUowing aro albo extracts 

Jan 2 The lutor, Mr John Tnraer began the School with th« obildrca 

, S Ur 1 urner hai ing butiness absented hunaelf to day 

„ 6 Mr Weston me 

„ 0. Letter to Chnvtian W Gencke by favour of Captain Mogan, 

Commander of the Harquu Cornwillu 
10 Mrs Mitchell vinitcd us. 
ft 14 1 Mn Green mho te eiek with a. terer 

, 17 1 nrotc alcttci for Mrs Qieen to Sir Bobt Chambers 

, 19 Mr Weston Milted me 

, 2j I and the fainii} dmed with Mib Westou [at Bhowanipore ] 

27 I fi cl my wcikness the mortal body is gradually dec^ng 
,,30 Ihe Ile\ Mr Dlmshard u preparing to go to knglmd upon 
an American ship in about a fortnight, worth five kb n Mi 
Owen two and a half Laklis. Mr Johnion three and a half LaWhi 

[Note. — Mr Blanshord had been m Calcutta twenty-three 
year*, Mr Owen ten y ears, Mr Johnson thirteen years It 
will bo seen from this that the Chaplnma as well as othev 
ofticcra lost century made money-making an object And in 
it we find another proof that thia waa the grand evil of the 
time Mr Owen too waa a very good man In the address to 
the Society m London, already quoted, after remarking about 
the two Miasionanea who fell, ho adds ** Sorely these should 
have known that to a clergyman who finds food and raiment 
m his profession, there can be no lawful gam oat of it I! ** 
Shall we blame the misbionary and not the Chaplam ?] 

Jan 81 The Governor General Su John Shore and the Commands in Chief 
are gone up in the oountry 

Feb. ] There eecme to be a disturbanee approadring above la the oountry 
the army is reoruitmg and augmenting 

„ & Letter to the Bev J) Brown and his answer Mr Wade le expeeted 

aa a Missionary if the Bishop will pemut it 
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Feb. 9 The w»r that threatened ua ii finished Zrmaum Shaw is returning 
to hie country 

„ 10 Mr Weston visited me. 

It 13 Srreral ships from Burow, and a good number of soldiers about 
S,0QU are arnred in the Ki\er 
f, 16 Letter to Sir B Chambers at Cnssipore. 

,, 19. For several da} s mv right leg his Wen swelled which has caused 
muen pain in walking is if 1 had trod upon needles 
,, 27 Letter to Chr W Gencke and Daniel Ince £vq by the Post. The 
First oratorio was in the new Church Tn which 700 Gold 
Mohura were lubscnbed for the Free behoof 1 1»200 8 Bs 
March 1 Mr Weston ii»ited me 

2 I visited the Bei D Brown 

„ 4 I visited Hr Weston and took my leave of him as he is going 

up to Chmaurah 

,t 9 letter to J Prescott with Pox’s Book of Murtjri 
„ IS I V lilted Mrs Orcon and wrote a letter for her to her sgents 
pt 16 To day Tamer is ibient 

,t Is. Jugol Mails report Tumoi absent on his own business the whole 
day 

20 lumcr this afternoon went home m my Palan 

keen • 

ft 21 Tomer came at nme and went an ay at eleven before I could speak 
mth him in the afternoon Turner promiiod to come regular 
,1 25 Turner absent the whole da} 

Pf 27 This day received a letter from Sir Thomas Higgins date London 
7th August 1706. 

April 1 The heat of the weather is great and mikes me very weak Bodily 
strength is gone 

^ 2. A young woman of the caste Worduga is desirous to be a Chnstiin 

and desires to be baptised 

p, 8. As she understands a little of the Fnrlngnese languige I began this 
morning to instruct her Turner absent the whole day 
7 1 baptised Maru of the Telinga caito from tho coait, about tweut} 

years old 

„ B Fi^uent great fires in the Calcutta basars and straw houses. 
f, 11 The heat and dryncil of this weather must bo a heavy burden to 
othors oa well as to me who im now depressed and quite faint 
pp 16. The Bev Mr Brown is now Senior Chaplain the Bev Mr lamenck 
the jumor and the Bev Hr Buchanan suooeeda Mr L. at 
Barrac^ore 

pp 15 Letter from Mr Weston and R Birch, Esq 
94 Tomer abaented himiolf on hii own buiineis 
May 1 Tho Governor General returned from Lucknow to Calcutta 
, 16 Letter to Mr Gencke and George Parry by the Post 

,t 32. Several very great fires have been in the Calcutta suburbs and basars 
whereby many thousands of the poorer sort of Bengalees have been 
sufferers and lost all they hid 

„ 27 Mr Dumpling visited me and brought me a letter from Mr Gregorius 
fierklota to come to Ncelgun je and baptise his daughter 
„ 28. Another great fire at the BoiUkhana 
f, 31 Dr Roxburgh, Mrs. R. and George their son piid us a visit 
June 4 I went to Anilpore and baptised Adelheid Antomotte a daughter of 
Mynheer Oregonus Berklotx. 

„ 6 I arrived at Bethsaron at eight m the morning 

p, IS. Theae several da) • much hurt has been done by lightning At Short a 
basat a brassman a sbop filled with broM pota wai struck by tho 
lightning and consumed in fire and aeven Bengalia m the shop 
were killed by it 

M 27 1 have for sometime ago begun to revue my old sermons and to 

write them (an anew and now on thu dsy> the 27tb, finiihed ten 
lennons 

p, 28. Mr Weaton and hu family returned here from Chinsurah* 

July 2. Mr W kindly visited me 
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July 6* The MthomeUn feut ends not without murders 
,p S3 I he family dined at Mr Westons X eKCoscd m^clf 
„ 26. 1 had a great coldp uhich I caught yesterdayp my great Japan 
Banyan < oat eaunot keep me waxm 
„ 81 I finished the biatecnthp 

August 1. My cold has quite left me and the swelling in both legs and f^st is 
entiiily gone awa> , and thanks be to God, I find myself perfectly 
nell 

„ 21 I finished the twentieth 
, 2) Mrs Kicmander has a Molcntheidache 

, S9 rhe Kev Ml Broun and the Bci Mr Buchanan paid me a kind 

Mbit 

, 30 I reicncd 1 letter from Mr Gciiike 

fiept 18 1 uinri 'ihscnl the nhoK da} 

„ 21 Ml Wibton MSiud me 

, 6 luincr c ime in time Ned h'ld a fall and cut his foot a rery deep 

\\( uud 

Oct J2 I In 1 a kind t isit by tho Ret Mr Brown in rompiny with tha 
Piinec of r ] in officer mthe hngliah Military henioe 

fP Si 1 went lium ( alrntti to Chinsiiiah 
f S3 liiMtelh Biichibq and the sick Mi Ficseott 
r p 4 1 b pii/rd Mini Cuthuioi Mi Bu^iardt a daughter I baptized 

^lbf^lsl M mi Mr lioUci s dinghtei 
, 5d I baptized Chiisiiin Au^nstus, ( aptain Elhardj s son 
,f 47 1 nent fiom C hinsuiah tn Cilcutti 

„ 4<i Alined, the Hr\ Mr W J Kingeltaube is tho Society s Mission 
ni} fut thcMisaiein Chuuh 

hoY 1 Ihcltci Mr liron n ind the Ilo^ Mr Tlingoltiuhe tii t'*d me 

, 3 1 sent in} picture to (he £l\ Mi Btoun and m} Portuguese hooks 

to the Aev Ml ]lin,;ltftiiibr 
, 4 luinci emir 11 ) good time [s> fur scieial dits^ 

10 I mide atrial tugotoChuich thcjo> of ni} heart was there 
„ iO Mr Woiton MsiUd me 

,,22 Mi fn mired me n ith h« good compiny at hTt*'kfist 

ind dinnci ind 1 lecr nod much picituio fiom his conteisa ion 
M 1 } tho biLSsmg of Oud icst un him ' 

II 30. I count the di}banil houi \ close m} eight} si%th}ear crowned 
with Dnine Aleic} Ihe goodness and mercy of the lord 
m) Oodiaeici} morning reneneiU O my soul, piaise tho Lord 
foi cm 

Dec 1 17K7 iBv the merry of the Lord with t perfect itite of health, 

17Mf I enter uto my eight} setrnth >eii of age 0 Loid b« 

■ - L thou mv life and nij guide through this world mto 

865 IlCMCU. 

„ S I iccened the H h Sacrimcnt m the Mission Church 8 D Glorii. 
,, 29 1 Msited Mr Rm^cltiubc in the Mission Church House 

8t Mr cston iibitid me The whole } cat u gone Time doth not stand 

and wilt for n<» but launinteiruptcdl) going We must thexsfor# 
mike use, and good use of it, whiUt we ha^e it 

1798 

Jan 2 Fmished my iddiess to the Romm Catholies 

„ 8 Lettci to the U( 1 D Blown and sent fm his perusal the address to 

the Roman Cithohea X^ctterfiom Mi Brown who is of opinion 
that the circnlation w ill be difficnU on account of the preiaiUng 
apathy to lead an} thing of Religion 

M 11 Mr Le Deckpoidmcakindiibit he is from Tnnquebar, and now 
returns to that place He has studied at TJpsala, and is foitd of 
traielliiTB o\er the world &c. 

, 12 My congh has now lasted these nght days 

„ 16 Mr Weston iisited me and sent me s dose of Ipeoaenanhn. 

„ Ifi. Ml Weston suited me 1 sm much better 

26 I h&ye now no cough and am thanks to God, well. 

Feb 9 I srent from CslcnUa to Chtiunralu Letter to Mrs Kiemanderw 
M lO. 1 Yisited OYiibeok and TeRaneau. 
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I tuited Mr Biroh jimior Mr Bowmam Tinted nw* 

•* .f Geiiiler and Mr Verboon Tinted me 

*♦!$*? dintd with Mr Dolle I tinted Seten Bigi^ 

, 18. 1 preached German Luke 22, 1 9 I baptiaed Peter Theodomt 
Qerhardua Oterbeek. Bo. Wm Alexander Smith. Do Carolme 
Terranean 

** ^ J from CbinanraJi to Calcutta. All well 8 D Oloiia 

„ 22 Little Fdnard tnikcth now a beginning to go t"! aehool to Mr 
1 umer and ao they are all fi\e doit in a good trim of education 
and little Choilutte la impioiucd nitb me and thua all aix in a good 
wai 

March 4 I dined with Mr Weaton and took my leave of him aa he la going 
np to ChinTUTib for «ome lime 

„ 9 Ilerdxed the newT that the Rci Mr ®thnartx wn departed from 

thif teiicTtrnl to tlx apnituil iioild 

n Mint in r ilcutta me Tiik but thinks be to God ill in mt fimilyaro 
^er) well 'itid 1 im in iicifcct Ik iltU though neak by old igo and 
its itleiidint iiifinniti 

,1 21 letter to Ml Ringcltaube He aent me the Society t account for 
1-96. 

„ 22, 23 •>4 1 hue With mueh plenmire 1 end the iceonnt of the Society for 

ptnmnting Chnstiin Knowledge for 1796 andobaentd the qlonout* 
instances of the good Diunr Pmnlence which giic* nppoit to 
m> deprcaacd ipiiit and miketh me rejoice in tho good Fioiidenca 
of Ood 

M 26. Lettei 1 1 Mr Ringeltiubt and retnmed the iccount of tho Society 
for 1700 

[Note — Tins letter is extant and we would gladly repiint 
it It lb full of ChriBtnn icflections upon the woik ot tho 
Society and on tho goodness of God which dining all tho 
century had laiscd up such men for the Indian Mission, pio- 
\idcd such Buppoit, and so filled tho schools with educated 
natives Mr K decl ties it, m Ins view, tho high vocitionof 
England to enlighten India, and expects (lint nil tho English 
nation will jom to£>cther to foi ni a society for propagating Clii is- 
tianity in the East Indies One thing we quote in i elation to 
his w oik , “I was hy old age^ fatigue, and other vexations quite 
exhausted and under the necessity of leaving my post **] 

Apnl 8. Now ncir *100 rhildrcn of tho Free Stliool nere it Chuicb to dai, 
Calcutta hiT lost nothii g b} tlu ccisiltiin of the poor Mieiion 
School IhiT la i bleiamg of Ood upon the good cndcdiTuuis of 
the Rct Mi Bionn 

Jane 4 At 4 o dock I nent from ralcutti to Anilporo and bipUxed the ton 
of Mr G Herklotr Ocihird Andrean. 

„ 6 Turner came and wit diimiaacd 

, 35 and 24. Thcac tno di}8 Mr Chapman [tho new Tutoi] did abaont 
himaeir 

July 1 Non »c\cn months are piitof my eighty aeienth }car Bleated be tha 
Lord the happy eternity drana near 
„ 4 1 finished reuTing wnting fair the twenty eighth Sermon 

„ 12 Mr Chapman absented himaelf this day [Ihe same many daja] 

, 17 Engaged Mr John Bland aa Inter to the aiz children at lOo Ha 
per month 

„ 24 The Rar D Brown yiaited me. We hod aeonfarence about Mr 
Ringeltaube, &o. ConeluHon to laa\« him to hu own will to 
act, to stay or go away as ha thinks proper 
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[Note -—Mr Ringcltaube was difisatisfied with hiB salary 
and j^roto to Eogland about it beforo the reply could arriye, 
he determined to leave the Mission ] 

Jjt\j a? Mr Weston paid mo • kind \i«U 
Angiut 1 Boh Dpo Gloria I 1 enter into the Nmth Month of my eighty 
eetcnth year in perfect heelth. 

M 16. Ringpltaune » retomed to Europe 
Sept 3 Joiiph Hams began to teaoh the Children as Tutor 
October 6 lust od^crtibcment for printing the well meant addresa [to the 
Romm Catholics ] 

7 1 he pain m my riglit eye continues the same 

f 2S. 29 Mv i}c reoi^Ds the same 

< Mr Wesion paid me a >ibit» about the sun e not setting for fouiteen 
dB}S at Turrow in Laphnd 

^ 13 1 recncd a part of the address from the Printing Oflioe. 

, 14. Mr Michael do Korario Tisited me, onegneu to 

, 19 Letter to Rc^ Ua> id Brown with one well meant address 

, dO 'Vt itU tilth da} III} eighty serenth year is ended 1 heartily thank 
thee O Loid ni} God for all tli} long suffering and patience aith 
my fallings for all thy lo%e, mercy and blessingc 
Dec 1 This day 1 entered into my eighty eighth year of age and thanks be 
to ni} Loid and God for good health ana for His manifold blcssinga 
Miy Ilia Commandments bo my rule of life, and I hia servant 
for c\ei 

3 I sent ten pirkets of the address to Luis Baretto, ic Ac 
H f*- Letter to IMnlip D Crua and the address nhich. he angrily returned 
,, tl I began to make an almanac for the ensuing year, 17W 
, Si Thii year n> now at an end But thou O l^rd shalt endure for erer 
1 huu ai t the banic and thy } ears bare no end SIcMed be the 
Lord lor cter 

The almanack winch !Mr Kiernander prepared, he did not 
live to finislu He had lived long, evpectmg the coming of the 
Lord, and at length lie was c allecl home, “ as a shock of com 
fully ripe ” On the iSth ot Apiil 1799, one of his old flock 
called to lequcst tint Mr 1C 'nould baptize his child 
lie was dcbiicd to come next morning at 7 o’clock On nsm^ 
that nun mug fioin 1 »h bed, Mr Kiernander suddenly slipped, 
and fell The tall broke his thigh Medical skill was of 
little a\ 111 , and ifrci hugciiiig for a few days, he died on tho 
10th ol May, aged eighty-eight > ears He was buried in the 
gnve of his second wife m the Mission ground, and the 
bci vice was read by the Bev D Brown 

Such was tho end of this servant of God Hia is an event- 
ful histoiy, and one which upon his dying bed ho must have 
vle^\ed with much pleasure, so tender had been the dealings 
ol God’s providence toivaids him His early training, his 
htudics at Halle, his first choigc at Cudalore, his expulsion 
thence, the way open for a new mission in what was soon 
the Metropolis ot India, its estabhshment and increasing 
piosponty for thirty years, his sorrows and his poverty were 
tho steals through which the Redeemer had fed him and 
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throngli which liu probation had been oomed on He had 
laboued for nearly fifty years in aotiye mianonary life, and 
in the last mission had received so many converts into the 
Church of God. Were not these things themes for thankful- 
ness ? He had laboured too, not amongst tiie great, though 
some had joined his congregation, but amongst the poor, the 
natives and Portugese. And shall we not say he was a good 
soldier of Jesus C^nst, and bless God that in the heathenism 
of last century in Calcutta he gave such a witness for truth. 

A portrait of Mr Kiemander formerly existed, and waa 
given oy the Missionary to Mr Brown, but it has been lost. 
An en^vmg of him, from a painting by Imhoff in 1772, 
hangs m the Mission or Old Church B^ms, and has the 
foUowmg inscription m Gorman — 

Not m thy cold Sweeden, no. 

On Gtnget* it u thy lot God*B measenger to be 

In recording these things it has been our earnest endeavour 
with scrupulous exactness to shew Mr Kiemonder’s work m 
its right light, leaving others to judge from the detail, what 
there is of go<^ in the story and what of evil We may only 
add, therefore, that while from his labours so demdod and so 
useful, we claim for him m all justice the title of the Jirtt 
Protestant Misewnary to Bengal, we must also claim for Dr 
Carey and his zealous colleagues, Morshmon and Ward, all the 
credit due to an original attempt in devismg and carrying out 
those excellent plans which have laid so broad a foundation on 
which to build the native churches of this country For while 
hia labours precede theirs and ought not to be despised or 
forgotten , tneir efforts were mdependent of his and they re- 
ceived from him no direct help Yet why should we speak of 
the praises of men. We are sure* that eveiy one of these 
honoured Musionanes would have been ready to ascribe all the 
praise and the glory to Him, by whose gracious Frovidenoe 
they were sustained, and by whose enriching blessing their 
labonrs were rendered prodocUve of lasting good to their 
fellow-men. 


A A 
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Abt V —1 Report tf the SHperintendeia of Pokee of M« 
Lofwer Promneetfbr 1644-5* 

2 Report of the Committee of the Boute of Commonty 1828-9 

Fbw merclunits in England have any correct or Tivid idea 
of the system, by which Indigo in Lower Bengal is sown, cul- 
tivated and cut. Few, even amongst the residents m India, 
know more about a Planter’s Life, than the wars and rumours 
of wars, which sound In their ears at uncertdn intervals. In 
England, spite of the mcreasing desire for accurate knowledra 
on Indian matters, it would at times almost seem as if the 

f revalent notion of a Planter, engaged either in Sugar or 
ndigo cultivation, were that of a man, with a wide-bnmmed 
* straw hat, or fierce and oppressive overseer, and a whole stnng 
of unfortunate dark coloured bemgs, working away incessantly^ 
under a broilmg and vertical sun. And in India many indivi- 
duals, otherwise aocurately informed on the resources of the 
country, know little more of a planter save that he is very 
often m hot water, that his name is bandied about in the 
Mofuesil Courts as a byeword, and that he is supposed to go 
home at the end of a couple of lustra, with a fortune raised on 
the basis of oppression and illegality 

We shall not therefore endeavour in the following pages to 
institute any inquiry as to the pi^pects of Indigo, in a com- 
mercial point of view We sh^l not discuss the pomt whether 
Benares turns out better produce thau Tirhfit why that 
of Bengal is generally oonsidered superior to either whether 
up-couutty se^ be the better for sowing how far a railroad 
m the Indigo distnots woold be likely to engross the traffic 
of the oircuitous, and often dangerous water route how many 
bumper seasons'* m succession may be supposed to qualify a 
man for retirement from Indian life, or whether, witnm me 
last ten years, a greater number of fortunes have been made, 
or lost. But we will endeavour to give a sketch of the sys- 
tem pursued byr Indigo planters, and of their dealings with 
Zemindars, Middlemen and Ryots of the manifold tempta- 
tions to which they have been exposed of the excuses they 
may plead, and the degree of condemnation they must incur 
We will try and give the planter fair play, nothing extenua- 
ting nor setting down ought m malice. But, as we shall be 
compelled to treat more of the individual when in court and 
embroiled in cases, than when nding over his new sown lands, 
witli lugh hopes of a full crop, it has seemed best to us first to 
consider those peculiar features of Indian Society by wludh he 
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ba8 been led, like Soapui, ** kuQ bromllier areo la juatioe.** 
And this leadf ns to examine what has been weU term^ ** the 
liattud system,'* os a great and striking feature in all dealings 
between the European settler, and the Native Zemmdar Few 
readers will require to be told that the word Latiud is derived 
from LaUt, a dub or stick, and will thus sigmfy a cudgel 
player or club-man Would indeed that their weapons had 
never been of other material than wood, and the system, 
though bad enough, would never havo presented some of Uio 
atrocious characteristics, which have si^aliaed its past career 
The Indian statesman, and indeed every Englishman in India, 
may find no unprofitable lesson in remarking how, at infinite 
distanoee of tune and place, and with climate and people radi- 
cally distmct, correspondmg phases of Society are marked by 
corre^nding outrages against oivihzation and order Laws* 
may defeat their own object by excessive weakness, os well as 
by excess of seventy and however stnngent m^ be some of 
the Bevenue Beguuitions, the cnminal laws of Bntish India 
have as yet erred more on the side of leniency, than on that of 
harshness. Under the Boman constitution, and in the decline 
of the commonwealth, the streets of the great city were marked 
by exactly the same outrages, as those wbioh have figured every 
year, m the report of the Superintendent of Police. Gracchus 
and Clodius, Decimus Brutus and Satunuus, one and tiU. 
gained their own elections^ or prevented that of their nvals, 
earned out their strange law, or hindered the good citizen 
from proposmg his beneficial enactment, by maintainiBg^rouDd 
their persona numerous bands pf hired ruffians. The ^min- 
dar and the Planter got possession of the wished ffir ydlage 
or estate, and reaped the tempting crop of Indigo by paving 
at a high rate, some two or three hundred Lattials, and taking 
due care moreover that the labourer should work for his hire. 


The causes m both coses, we must allow, are slightly different 
** Because the Bomsn oonsiitation provided no adequate l^;al 
* punuhmeut fbr enormous crimes, men became reconciled to 
' irregular mfliotions of vengeance on the plea of necessity,” 
men excused the partisans or the turbulent demsgt^e, or the 
unyielding anstoc^ who had no scruples m avaiung them- 
eelvea of retaliations, by the unlawful m eans their rivals had 
previously employed. And because in India, frem thirty years 
ba^, up to the present date, or nearly bo, distncts were enor- 
mous, and justice far ofl^ and its course any thing bat rapid 
or unobstructed, and above all, because the law provided no 


or unobstructed, and above all, because the law provided no 
means whereby Principals could be made amenable to pnnish- 
nieat, and re^nnble fbr the acts of their agents, the Zemin- 
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dar and the Planter drew ont their forces in the field, and 
many a good stand up fight, m the broad face of day, was the 
result 

But no dignity of precedent, or combination of names from 
the pages of History, can confer lustre on the Lattial system, 
or wipe away a single one of its misdeeds. The example of 
Borne can no more justify or eren palliate the Planter, than 
the existence of sycophancy, and faLra indictments at Athens, 
can give honour to toe false cases, and the peijnry of our 
Mofussil Courts. Unconsciously, and led perhaps by a train 
of circumstances almost unexampled, the rlanters have lent 
themselves to practices parallel^ certainly by those of the 
armed bands of the great city, and they must now bear the 
opprobrium without the intervention of that friendly veil, by 
<7mich antiquity, to unthinking readers, divests many scenes of 
one half their horrors. Distance will here lend no enchant- 
ment to the view, and nota with loss of life, stand out, glaring 
and unredeemed, in all their naked ugliness. 

We must glance at the condition of the indigo planter some 
thirty or forty years ogo, when he first set foot in the coontry 
He was in truth nothmg more or lees than an adventurer, 
seeking a spot on which to estabhsh himself The method 
gener^ly pursued was for him to purchase a potta of some 
fifty, one hundred, or more bigahs, and there and then erect 
a factory with vats, godowns, and moobinery complete. We 
must recollect that the state of the charter, until recently, 
prevented Europeans from holding pro^rty m their own 
names, and the land Attached to the Factory, indeed the 
Factory itself, was held benamt, or covertly, by the master, and 
openly, by his native agent or some other man of straw Not a 
limdboldor himself, he naturallv attempted to persuade the 
neighbouring Byots to sow, cultivate and reap the mdi^o on 
his behalf, with a present earnest of two rupees per bigoh, 
on anticipation of a dividend at the coming harvest Of the 
advance and repayment afterwards, we sh^ speak presently 
But it was not to be supposed that the Zemindar of those 
Byots would tamely look on an mterference with his droits 
de Seigneur, nor mdeed were the cultivators generally disposed 
to grasp at the proffered loan. A foreigner threatemng, ca- 
joling, or persuaaing a population, who ^led him lord and 
master, was a loss of di^ity not to be borne. With a Zemin- 
dar indignant and a number of Byots acting under his influence, 
and averse to indigo naturally, there would of course be a 
hundred occasions of quarrel, or suppose the Zemmdar an 
absentee, yet the Midmemen swarmed m Protean variety, of 
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whom each with a jansdiotion more oonfined, enjoyed lui 
aothonty more oompaot and effeotiTe. There is, ot oonr»e3 
no doubt, abstractedly speaking, of the Planter's right to give 
out advances to the Byot, and of the Byot's, to sow and out 
for the Planter, provided his so doing, were not prejudicial 
to the lord of the eoiL But are the Choudans of Lower 
Bengal, likely men to permit another to have dealings with 
their Byots, and derive no actual advantage from the process 
themselves? Were the Planters all honorable men" who 
made use of no expedients but the fairest and most equitable ? 
and were the otdtivators, if oppressed by an adventurer, to 
sit down quietly and not lay their complaints at the foot 
of their natural proteotor i But, besides the doubtful position 
in which Planter, Byot, and Zemmdar stood to each other, 
there were other considerations. Apart from the character, and* 
the mntual relations of the inhabitants, let us look at the 
character of the soil In a country where the alluvial nature of 
the ground, yearly produces considerable change in the surface, 
where boim^nes are rare, and the sacred command to remove 
the few already existmg, unregarded — ^it is sometimes hard to 
determine, even m a local investigation, the due limits dP 
an estate. Again, where the hundred streams, which pour 
their contributions though tlie Sunderbnnds into the ocean, 
are contmually working such metamorphoses in their own 
channels, as earposs the wildest creations of fancy, and are 
inoonoeivable by those who have never witnessed them are 
crossing and recrossing each other, are lost and reproduced 
where a nver in the height of the romy season may cover 
some three or four miles of country in breadth, and m the winter 
may dwindle down to a shallow, and yet uncertain nvulet 
where the stream, remaining after the rains subside, one year 
skirts a village three miles at the right bank, and in the next 
runs at exactly the same distance off on the left where a 
large slice of land, termed a ehur^ is worn away on the east by 
the current, to be reproduced some twelve months afterwards 
in a similar shape towards the west where the changes take 

S laco so rapidly that they may be counted — nny heard* every 
ay, and yet are effected by such mystenous combinations 
of causes, as to baffle the most practised judgment — m such 
a country, is it to be wondered at, that more than one owner 
should come forward, for a piece of land which disappeared 
sometime smee, and is now claimed as an old fnend ? 

* ThU if no •zaggeudoiu W* hare oorMlvM iKurd the Mwid of banka glHni; 
way under the influenee pf a atrong onrrent, aa ^tlnct and prolonged aa that 
of a roll of mnakatry 
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Wbere» on the bonks and ports od^ocsnt to nyen, such ohorao 
tenstiOB are common^ wnwe o HtUe farther o£^ and in the 
unbroken plain there are neither hedges nor walla for boun>« 
danes, and instead, only a few mud banks or ditches, half 
natiutd, half artificial, where the soil may change its appear- 
ance according to the abundance, or want of ram m the year 
—it would be no easy task to keep entirely free from (jnairelB, 
were the landholders the most upright and fiur-dcaliDg, and 
the peasantry the most honest and mamy, on the whole face 
of the earth But when, m addition to vague and mdistinot 
landmarks^ and to confuaion of proprietary n^hta — some men 
hardly seeming to know where tneir own terminated or their 
neighbours commenced, — wo have to deal with ducanery, 
eqiuvooation, and deceit , — ^is it to be wondered at, that Law was 
«set at defiance, and the voie du fait made the only appeal ? 

To the ZenundoTs is due the woenium of the Lattiol system 
We con affirm, with the fullest confidence, that it was not 
a device of tho Planter, — that, left to himself, and with the 
prospeot of fair dealing and speedy justice, he would not have 
thus taken up arms m broad daylight But, at tho some time, 
wo are bound to state that if he had no hand m its estabbsh- 
ment at first, he showed no backwardness in availing himself 
of it, when once fairly started. Nay, our regard for truth 
compels as to declare, that m the use and appli^tion of these 
weapons, he full^ maintained th^ supenonty of the British 
character, and often for surpassed in execution what the boldest 
native landholder had ever ventured to conceive. 

There is a strange snmlonty between the position of the 
English, as settlers in the country, and the Indigo Planters 
as settlers m Lower Bengal ^tweeu the first Europeans 
at Fort William or Qfigly, and the first planter sowing his 
Indigo crop between the merchant erecting a fort, and 
askmg permission from the Court of Delhi to trade in the 
interior, and the adventurer building his godowns and 
forcing his advanoes on the reluctant Byots. it is not too 
mudh to say that the sovereignty now enjoyed by both, was m a 
manner foioed upon them , once embarked, there was no poasi- 
bihty of a retrograde movement, or even of standing stilL To 
retreat was to he lost, and to remam on the inoffensive, a 
feeble pohoy, whose was destruction. Moral considerations 
would nave httle chance of an impartial bearing, and every 
thing would bend before political expediency The same 
causes which urged the energetic statesman, to remove one 
more rival from the field, or subjugate one more independent 
pnnoef «l0O tanght the wary jdanter to strike one more efieo- 
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tive blow, or obtain a fbotmg in one more Tahllc. Many 
■ factoiy, we think, oonld tall a tale of diBastera enooantered 
and as speedily rerenged of crises when Uie state seemed 
on the verge of destruction, followed by vlctones more bnUiant 
than the previous loss of long and obstinate struggles m 
which the Native yielded only to the ooncentra^, and 
Mrsevenng eneigy of the European with am^e resources. 
Many a planter had his days of darkness and gloom, 
followed by unexpected gleams of sunsbme. — His Hyder or 
Tippoo to combat for a senes of years bis desultory warfore 
Bgmnst middlemen as troublesome as the Pindames bis 
opponent as stubborn as Scmdiah, overthrown by an edbrt not 
much mfonor to Lasswan, But whatever may have been the 
vicissitudes of each individual Factory, success has been the 

g eneral rule. Victory and exultation came m the place of* 
espondenoy, and the emigrant obtamed firm and lasting 
possession, where he once oonld only number a few acres of 
ground 

Lest it should be imagined that in wntmg the above 
sketch, we have been indulging in romance, we beg to 
assure our readers that out of some ffty and more con- 
cerns, m several districts in Lower Bengal, we have been 
unable, afler considerable research, to find a single one about 
which, txt some itme tn ihe last tJurfy or forty yearSf afiWtys 
have not taken place, attended either with homicide, or with 
severe woondmg Old men still live who con recall the time, 
when tlie struggle commenced when the Indigo planter first 
gave out his advances, and the Byot by a natnrm consequence, 
called on his Landlord to aid him when the annals of the Fouz- 
dan Courts were literally written m blood, and the establish- 
ment of a new Factory, was another word ior a case of afirav 
These veterans now look around, and see ten planters, quietly 
and permanently established, where at first they could hardly 
remember a solitaij individual With some factories the strug- 
gle was short, rapid, and effective , others enjoyed notoriety for 
a period of years , new Thannahs were established, and extra 
Darogohs appointed m order to watch their motions , but m 
the cose of every single concern, we had almost said of eve^ 
single factory, the Lattial system was brought into play It 
IS not however to be imagined that the planter himself, ever 
headed his forces in a fair stand up fight, or remained watching 
the issue, from the ttm of his elephant. The preparation and 
the engawment itseli^ were genelrally left to the head native 
agent of the concern. With the most unscrupulous, and ta 
early tmies, the command waa often direct But oftener, andutth 
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men who desired scmie ssIyo to their oonsoienoe, it has been 
giren m a few words, enigmatica!, but u expresaire as the 
well known formula, ei^loyed by the Senate of Rome, in all 
oases of emergency " Dent operam consoles ne quid respubhoa 
detnmenti capiat,^ in o^er language, ** The Naib must take 
care, that the interests of the concern do not suffer ** And the 
direct order, or the broad hint were never lost on him, to whom 
they were addressed We beg to assure our readers that it 
18 the wildest stretch of the imagmation, to suppose for a 
moment, that the planter was not perfectly aware of the means 
which would be employed to prevent any detainment to his 
respublico. If he did not actuallv give the order m plain 
language, to lure the Lattials, ana oppose the enemy in the 
field, he sanctioned the money for the mrces, and if ever, when 
^wo parties were quarrelling, a fight took place, without Planter 
and Zemindar having a pretty good inklmg of the forthcoming 
event, we can only say that their conduct must have been 
analogous to that cratsa xgnorasitia, which m Lawyers, and 
medi^ men, is deemed a fit object for heavy damages m a 
Court of Justice 

The life of an indigo Planter, some thirty years ago, would, 
if chronicled, present features as novel and almost os romantic 
as those of any moss Trooper, in the old border warfare. It 
is too often the custom when dwellmg on the defects of any 
one branch of our Indian departments, or of any one class of 
men, to take some startling anecdote, which stands alone and 
umquc of its kmd, and hold it up to the eyes of the world, as 
a thing of common and even daily occurrence. Now anytWg 
very outr^ of of its kind — though it may have happens but 
once or twice, of course, does tell considerably against the 
class of men whence it emanated. It is rightly judged that 
there must be sometiung rotten in a state, where such events 
could ever occur, by any possibility, and under any combina- 
tion of ciroumstwoes. But astounding stones of affray — ^not 
exceeded by the worst excesses of the most turbulent Irish 
county^^me at our call, and may be numbered by scores. 
Kot one, but a hundred matances can be given of fair stand up 
fights, where two, three or half a dozen lives were lost witn 
a proportionate return of wounded of battles where the hir^ 
up-country Brajbashi fought with a determination which would 
have done honour to the Company^a ranks in any campaign 
of hair breadth escapes where the Planter, waylaid W a 
bend of LatUals, only saved himself by the fleetness oi his 
good steed of armed hosts attacking ant Jaetonet and levelling 
Siem with the ground of whole Wars plundered by one 
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party, with a retaliation as effective from the other of boata 
•topp^ and either nfled of their freight, or made to pay toll 
With a regularity oa admirable oa the Government Be venue 
of aucceaaful manoeuvering where the Planter, able to master only 
some two or thr^ hund^ clubs, earned bia point in the teeth 
of eight hundred or a thousand of the enemy Kay, more 
amusing anecdotes could be told, such ns would raise a smile 
on the very face of censure, for not unfrequently the Planter, 
who had found no for liis collected Lattialsy might have 

been seen, like Katerfolto, with hia hair on end at his own 
wonders and unablo to exercise the demons he bod wantonly 
invoked I 

It IS with the most sincere and unfeiraed regret that we 
pen the above, but we have not the least doubt ot its complete ^ 
truth Every thinkmg mind must lament that our first 
attempt to introduce European activity and capital in the 
plains of Bengal, should have succeeded only af^cr socnes 
of which we have shadowed forth but a faint outhne The 
European, bringing the improved appliances of agncnlture and 
civilization, to benefit a population restricted to the old fashion- 
ed utensils, and method of their forefathers — the white set- 
tler, coming with his varied intelligence, and enlightened views 
amongst a jieoplo sunk in antiquated prejudices, and impassive 
apathy— the cnnstian, placed suddenly side by side with all 
that IB darkest and moat repulsive m the history of supersti- 
tion, — wore led by a combination of curcnmatances, partly forced 
on them, partly of their own seeking, to plunge into the some 
lawless course, to weary themselves with the same endless 
htigation, to bnng into play the same unhallowed and demora- 
lizing practices, os have stamped the rich land owners of Bengal, 
with an almost infamous notoriety We do say the planters 
were compelled, to a certain extent, to adopt the weapons they 
SAW used by every one else , — m the language of a high autho- 
rity the system was “forced upon them” There was nothing 
for it, but to fight the enemy after his own fashion, or to go 
to the wall at once And as we have stated this rather sum- 
marily as a fact, — we will presently attempt to show why it 
18 that m dealings with native landholders, the laws do not 
apply that coercion, which would restrain both parties from 
resorting to violence. 

If there be any one who imamnes that the LetUal system is 
the ploDter^s own device the best proof that we can adduce 
to the contrary, is the established &ct that, — Scotch, French or 
English, — they are not in the habit of dghtiug with each 

<^at SI^iitmIhiteadmgiwa»hoaa£v&Piae.ar 
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Bi to the right of pouesnon of a Yilhge, they are generally 
found to liflten to the voice of Law, or of Reason. In severu 
caaes they do not have recourse to the Courts at all, but settle 
the matter by reference to some expenenced arbitrator We 
are aware of only a very few instances, lU which litigation 
betwixt two Europeans has thrown an addition^ sti^a on the 
dass. But when engaged with the Natives, it is widely differ- 
ent In the older times the Zillah was immense, and the pro- 
portion of work on the shoulders of one officid, m his capacity 
as Judge and Magistrate, or Magistrate and Collector, beyond 
all bounds. Engaged in his revenue matters, or with heavy 
arrears of judicitu buBiness, and perhaps no assistant on whom 
to devolve the minor cases m his office, how could the Go- 
9 vernment servant proceed to the spot, or otherwise make use 
of his authority m a direct way, to prevent a breach of the peace ? 
There was no summary mode of giving possession m those 
days, no act IV of 1840, which, if judiciously applied, might 
in many cases put an end to the disturbance, by removing the 
cause. Again there were other circumstances which gave nse 
to quarrels, besides the mere olauns to the Indigo crop, or those, 
regarding the possession of a village, or the boundary mark of 
a jhfl in the mere collections of rents, the constant ahcnation 
of the tenures from one to another, m the Ijarahs of large 
farms, a thousand quarrels might ^se. For many contingen- 
cies the lands only provided inade'qnately, and for several they 
never oould provide at all Meanwhile one party apphed for 
assistance, nira found that there was none forthcoming, or that 
it would be tardy and ineffectual, that it would arrive mdeed, 
when the mischief had been done, and the harvest of the cor- 
xeat year, stored in the godown of the adversary The other 

n was all the time arming his lattials and takmg tune by 
relock , what wonder then, if growing desperate, the plan- 
ter grasped at the means withm his reach and met the zemmdor 
in the field ? The event ns we have before mentioned, was in 
few coses donbtfuL Backed by on influential bouse m Calcutta 
the point in dispute was carried by a high hand. Many of 
our merchant Pnnees, we feel assur^, would be astomshed if 
they saw, spread out before them, the items of that great total 
sent m yearly by their Mofussil Agents under the compre- 
hension head of “cases in courts.^ Under this erngmatical term 
has often been written, and that m characters of blood— the pnoe 
at which the possession of a ohur was won, or a new road cut, 
or a village carried, or an emponent dispossessed. 

Wt have thus attempted to show, that partly owing to tlm 
mefikuenoy of laws and the litigious character of the natives, 
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the planter waa not altogether without excuse m the system ho 
pursued It was not downright opposition to rule and reason. 
But we do not mean that every planter who has ever conmved 
at an affi:^, should shelter himself under this comprehensive 
excuse In fact when the system was once started and gene- 
rally winked at on all sides, it is impossible to say how often 
he may have been the first to offend. How often he may have 
jumped too soon at the condusion, that there was no help in 
magistrate’s courts how he may have been the first to bring 
forward on nnjust and groundless claim, and the last to aban- 
don it — how in short from long dealings with the natives 
his moral vision may have acquired a sort of obliquity and 
been incapable of discerning “ the right line from the 
curve ” 

We have known several exceedingly right thinking and^ 
well intentioned individuals who in the choice of profession 
for themselves or those nearest them, have deemed several 
to be shut out from the list of those, in which a gentleman 
and a Christian could lawfully engage Such for instance 
are the Law and the Army Attorneys have been known 
to take up dirty oases, and lawyers to push the forensic 
license of abusing the opposite party, and defending their 
client by every means to an extent far beyond the allow- 
able limit ALlitarv men have been reckless and extrava- 

g ant, careless in their language and Begimental Hesses 
ave been known to rum many a young ensi^ on the outset 
of his career To such persona therefore the Law and the 
Army seemed forbidden Waters m the Ocean of Life. Now 
It needs no long argument to prove, that both the above pro- 
fessions, may be entered on with os clear a conscience as those 
of the Church or of Medicine. It is the abuse of them which 
has deterred men of excessively tender feeling They deemed 
It impossible to keep steadily in the right path, where tempta- 
tions were so manifold, and so few had stood their ground But 
it is hardly neoesasary to go farther mto the subject. Kumerons 
mstances are to be found at the present day, of Lawyers and 
Soldiers, whose thoughts, words and deeds have amply redeemed 
their respective professions from any previous atiffma, and 
shown to the world that a client’s cose could be pieced and a 
forlorn hope led, without the least infnngement of the great 
of coBBCvence, oi the delnxnent to tbew fax 

higher oiJliDg 08 CAristians. Put we retdly have often doubted 
whether the professiOQ of au Indigo Planter, practised as ti 
lA tJke Mer funes, was not mudlowedf to use the mildeii 
term pmahlq disputea and ooiue^iient affhiys were so mevUa^ 
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ble-— conniTanoe at nnfnt pnustioea bo neoesBaiyy in order to 
keep above water, ohioanery, btigation, at tunes almoat direct 
fraud ajpunst fraud, and at any rate open force used against open 
force — all seem to us, to have stamped the calling as one in which 
an European, trained up m European notions and ways of 
dealing, could not consistently take a part. We regret to sny it, 
but there can be no doubt that the moral sense may be blunted 
even with right thinking men, by constantly coming in contact 
with the same phases of enme We know that able Police 
officers, accustomed to investigate coses of murder, especially 
such ns swarm in our Mofussil Courts, have in the end iookea 
on tlie perpetrators and discussed tlicir probable motii es almost 
with indidcrcnce, and to go one step farther and take the case 
of a principal and not a spectator in the affair self-deception 
*haB led many a planter, when engaged in proceedings directly 
contrary to the Law, to delude liimself into the belief that he 
was merely deiending his rights unlawfully assailed, and that, 
in both a moral and legal court, he would be certainly absolved 
from guilt ! Not to dwell longer on the most distasteful part 
of our subject, we may repeat m one short sentence the sum 
of what we have endeavoured to prove at length in the precede 
ing pages No man could enter on the profession with his eyes 
shut lie must have had n tolerable inkling of the troubled 
sea m which he was about to plunge, but once embarked, his 
conduct m the measures he xsm compelled to employ, is 
almost analogous to that of a man, who should have recourse to 
extremities when his life was m danger, and the onus cannot 
altogether be token off, from those who provided such inade- 
quate security for life and property, or neglected to stop the 
rountam whence nil the evils flowed 

The state of the native community, in some of the Indigo 
Bistncts, presents a combination of features the most 
adverse to each other Evils which seem to belong to two 
distinct phases of society, each coalesce m one, and the same. 
ChomctensticB which might be deemed wholly irreconcilable 
with each other, here ore seen united and walking, as it were, 
hand in hand We have daily before our eyes a picture in 
which the mam features, belong to the period of over civilization 
and to that of the first state of barbarism We have outrages 
in open dayli^t and a desultory warfare, which might do 
honour to the Fawnee Indians on tlie one side, and on the 
other, litigation, chicanery and false charges, such as were never 
exce^ed by the worst days of Athens in the epoch immediate- 
ly following her OBoendanty over all Greece. Here, we have 
tno Lattial flouruhing hu dub, and there, the native agent 
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fetting erery tprmg at work to excnlpato the actual miBdoer« 
or substitute another in his stead Here we haye sheer force 
employed, and there fraud and falsehood to escape from its 
continent punishment. False coses without even the shadow 
of a substance are prooerbial m our Mofumi Courts, and yet 
we yery much doubt, if the^ are often successful m their 
object Their very frequency is one cause why they faiL The 
offacial 18 on the watch to detect the groundless case or to 
reduce exaggeration to its probable starting place he is well 
aware, if there is, or has been a quarrel between two rivals, and 
can, with a littlo trouble, unravel tlie hidden grounds of the 
Complaint. The native's wish, like vaulting ambition, over 
leaps Itself and fulls on the other side We do not think that 
in nine-tenths of convicuons, there is any danger of the 
innocent falling a sacrifice But if ever unjust sentences have# 
taken place, it is in cases of affmy and committal to the 
Sessions. We will state our reasons shortly for the same A 
man's character 18 not very hard to know from his life Even 
the most skilful and uuscrupuloiia Darogah, would dad it rather 
difficult to implicate a wholl} innocent man m a charge of 
Dftkoity His previous inoffensive pursuits, his whole mode of 
living would from the first, militate strongly against the supposi- 
tion Again, a false cose of imprisonment and assault, would 
fall to the ground when the enmity of the parties was know n, 
and, It may be, the corpus delicti would not be proved satisfno- 
tonly In the instance of Dakoity, the fact would be undoubted, 
but supposing an innocent man accused, his exculpation, 
drawn from his previous character, would be no great difficulty 
la that of plunder and assault, it would be nearly impossible 
to prove that the event had been committed at nlL But these 
resources fail in a real case of affray A fight has taken place, 
the lured Lattials, who received their pay beforehand, are safe 
** over the border ” witliin a few hours of the occurrence, but 
there is no doubt whatever of the fact One man, or perhaps 
two, are murdered and no effort can conceal crime here But 
It may be possible to fix the deed on n party totally unoon- 
oemeA There is no moral guilt, in the eyes of the native, 
attaching to a roan who joins in an affray There may, perhaps, 
be nothing at all inconsistent in the charge itself, especially in 
a part of the country, where the Hyot, from example and 
precept, knows but too well how to combine the use of the 
sickle and the sword. Perhaps it may be easy to prove that 
the Byots of the surrounding villages were ill disposed towards 
one, or the other of the aemmdi^ m whose behalf the fight 
has ooconod, and the eombmation of facts will asa nme <a 
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deme of consutency, which may baffle eTcry attempt ah 
defence and the most earnest endeavors of the jn^ to 
elucidate the truth. In England, direct evidenoe u i^htlj 
oonsidered the moat trust-worthy of alL In Bengal it la 
often the most worthless and is dealt wUh accordingly 
A chain of really good circumstantial evidence is veiy 
hard to forge. It is beyond the powers of most natives, 
and their false cases of attack and plunder, are generally 
supported by the evidence of hired witnesses, who swear 
to nave seen with their own eyes the facts attempted to be 
established In Dakoity, m Buiglory and similar coses, good 
circumstantial evidence, in the recognition of property is not 
unfrequently forthcommg But in afirays there is nothing for 
it but direct testimony If the real Lattials are not forthcom- 
«mg, or if only a small portion are found out of the original 
number, to substitute some private enemy m their place, or to 
swell the list by a few additions, is no very hard task. Go- 
mastnhs and Naibs are not found, to have many scruples on 
the point, or to be at all tender hearted in carrying out the 
hints of their superiors or the dictates of their pnvato malice. 
The retribution in an affray will then, in nine coses out of ten» 
assume a complexion somewhat as follows. A £ght takes place, 
both parties are partly wrong, and the one glanngly so The 
Zemindar on the one hand and the Indigo Planter on the other 
escape, unwbipped of justice, but lament, like the old Jew Fagan, 
the loss of one or two of their “ best hands,” or Sirdar Lattials 
out of some sixty, seventy or one hundred men, ten or a dozen 
are punished and some two or three innocent persons included in 
the list. The horizon is all tbo clearer for the storm, and the 
country, for the next year or so, is quiet , but a recurrence of 
the old cause may bnng about at any time the same disgraceful 
occurrences, to be followed in the end by the some mefficient 
conclusions. 

It may be a matter of wonder that the Bengali, so timid by 
nature, would be as ready to fight as the Irishman at Donny- 
brook Fair , but savoge atrocity and cowardice are not unfire- 
quently bnked together We doubt indeed if many Bengali 
Lattials would engage with good will m the dueUum But in 
an affray, where numbers give a sort of security, they are as 
efficient, as Ciqitain Colepepper would have been m a street 
fight m Alstttia* with the Mohawks, or when firing at Lord 
Dal^amo from behmd a hedge. They wield the club, throw 
rar&s (a sharp pointed javelm) from a tree or bash with most 
unemng precision, and not uxiftwqueiitly are efiOment swords*’ 
men, ^ep and ghastly wounds an any test of effimr 
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BBOy * The Perazi too oan end-— single exception to the 

genertl rnle-^oan boast of it afterwards to the official without 
somple. Bat the Up-oountry Hindustani, who is true and faith- 
fill to his salt and will lay on or hold off at the slightest 
nod of his master, is generoUy prized far higher either 
of the above 

We assure our readers that in the above sketch, we are 
considerably within the bounds of truth. We have weighed 
our expressions and sofieued them down whenever they seemed 
to convey a statement which men unacquainted with the 
Mofussil would suspect of inaccuracy, or on allusion to circum- 
stances true in the mam, but of uncommon occurrence We 
have no fear of the most nmd scrutiny Any European or 
Native who has resided m the Mofussil for a couple of years will 
testify to the truth of our narrative But it must be remem-^ 
bered that hitherto we have been speaking of the past We 
have been handbng a set of men, who have long left the 
country and whose deeds arc a tale. It will be allowed that, 
within the last three years, affrays in the Indigo distncts of 
Bengal have much decreased. Not that Lattials are a mere 
name or that they are not employed even to this day on special 
occasions. But atrocities have of late been less common and 
many of the laige concerns carry on their deahngs in a much 
better ^int. fetill however the vt^ttgxa Jlamma are to be met 
with The Lattial system Roa been well termed, by a high 
and competent authonty, “ an armed neutrality ” To protect 
the Tahsildar in his collections of the rents , to remain at the 
Sudder Factory and piesent the appearance of readiness for 
action on the great principle that preparation for war is the 
best secunty for peace , to aid the Amin on his rounds or the 
Nil Ehalassi on his invidious duties , to watch over those who 
sow Indigo, which in the revolution of chances they may never 


* TheFertm arA the tame mon nho under Titd Blir ffare the Goreminent such 

troable in the Baruot dutriet aome fourteen yeara ago Ihey are at present headed 
bf one Dddhd Mijan, and abound in the diatncta of Dacca Farfdpdr and Baker, 
fvnge. Their chief atrlea iumaclf ** birdar-al Mominan or head of the belies era, 
ta the exeloaion of all other Moaalmana from the pale of orthodoxy llie chief 
teneta of theae worthiea are, that tnorder and J^jory m behalf of one of the aeot, 
are not only pardonable bat waiaevorthy We reeommend OoTemment to keep 
an eye on these gentlemen If anj disturbance now take place m Lower Bengal. 
It will be throagh the instmmentality of the Feraais. and though a company of 
Bepora might pat them down yet it would not be wilhont a considerable effuaioa of 
bl^ In tne Lattial ayatem we mnat remember, that there are many men who 
praetiea it as a regolar profcMion, without other meana of lirelihood, aare an oeoa 
idonal Dakoity, while there are others, who are peaceable enough ae eoltiTatore, nntal 
theu r^te are mTaded, when they manifest a aarpnaing olaonty in taking np 
arms. We know tome TiUsges, where erery other men at some time or other in tim 
Uat ten yetn, hu bad oecuHHi to pUy Us part as a lAUuiU 
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bo doBtinod to reop, and aometimea in the indistinctnon of 
land-marks to reap for the hand that had never sown — for ell 
these purposes the Liattial is still employed It was m the 
consciousness of what had been, and what mifi^ht) at any time, 
be the case again, that the Superintendent of Police proposed 
to the Government of India Ins stern but equitable law It 
was to the effect tliat, m every case of affray the propnetor 
of the concern, or the Zemindar, for irhote ben^t the affray 
ts/s vndertahen, should undergo six months’ imprisonment, 
without any proof of his presence at the scene of action, 
without even distinct proof tlmt he had authorized the dis- 
turbance, but w itli the sole understanding tlmt he had benefited 
b^ It, and this too whether the Zemindur had been smoking 
^his bfikah in Ins summer residence at Cossipore, or the planter 
had that day been at a different Factory some thirty miles 
off from the battle field buch a proposition is indeed startling 
to the ears of nil men neenstomed to think that innocence 
must be inferred until guilt is directly proved It would of 
course be argued that, to punish a man by imprisonment, and 
that m such a climate as this, for an event which took place 
at n distance from his residence, and on the bare assumption 
that it was done for his benefit, would be directly contrary 
to the first principles oP humanity, justice, or even common 
sense But laws must be suited to the society they are 
intended to protect, and with the ^irit of the above and its 
adaptation to mofussil life, we have not the slightest fault to 
find It 18 almost puerile to argue that Planter and Zemindar 
are not perfectly aware of the means which their Head-man 
will employ, or what resources will be sought if the law la 
deemed detective The boldest native agent who ever oppress- 
ed a pimulation of liyots, would never dare for an instant to 
master linttials, unless he were secure of the approbation of 
hia master , the Lattial, like Harry Wynd, would soon be tired 
of fighting for Ins own hand,” if he hod no confidence m 
the full purses of the concern There would bo no fear 
either of a misapplication of the above punishment. In all 
cases where an occurred, a local investigation by t)^ 

Mogistrate, Joint or Deputy Magistrate (for we would trust no 
natiie official) would soon show who had oeen the first to cross 
the Bubioon , and one example of the act would raise up such 
unpleasant Yisions before the eyes of great landholders that 
a^ys and Liattials would become mere shadows of the past 
But while we feel almost oertom that it would never be neces- 
sary to put the above law in force, we are q^uite sore that 
every well mtentioned Planter would re}oice m its promnlga- 
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tioiu He then would be the last to de«ert the Magistrate’s 
Court and would allow the enemy to muster hu foroea unheeded, 
with the prospect of six months m joiL It may be that while 
quite agreeing with the gpint of a law, whidi would ^ at onoe 
to the fountnm head and make the king answerame for the 
misdeeds of his Satraps — the Bengali Fergus Mclvor for the 
battles of his clan — wo would suggest a change m the form it 
should assume Wc repeat it once more, and every honest 
planter will, and has, allowed the fact, that the master knows tho 
consequences of Ins Innts to be ns certain as tlioee of the most 
direct and explicit orders m the common occurrences of doily 
lifc« lie knows that certain effects will ensue from oertaiu 
causes, as well os he knows, humanly speaking, that to-morrow’s 
sun will nse when the night is post How common was it, 
and 18 it still, in Moiussil bociety, to hear tho battles of los^ 
season descanted on os coolly as if they hod been undertaken 
for the public good the prospects of the coming year, a 
quiet or a turbulent one, discussed with os much freedom as 
those of an approaching campaign The nuuibcr of killed 
and wounded at Mudki or Aliwal, and the probable changes 
at Lahore m the course of the cold weather, have never been 
conned over with less restraint than the battles in behalf of 
the humble Indigo Plant If tlien our Legislators deem direct 
imprisonment too severe, let tho punishment take the shape of 
a good round fine, say, some 10,000 Bupees as the pnee of 
every affiray 

Neither the strong boxes of Calcutta houses nor the 
treasuries of Zemindars would stand a second application of the 
remedy Affrays, we repeat it, have decreased, but they may 
be revived m all their pristine vigour at any time, and they 
will never be entireljr put don n without fear of recurrence, 
until a Law, in spirit if not m form, resembling Mr Dampier’s, 
shall quell all angry passions by the strong tie of self-interest 
It IS worse than useless, to punish Lattiols, whose place can be 
filled on the following day They spring up again like the 
beads of the Hydra Law, Lke lolas, should come to the 
assistance of Hercules — mnet dolenUm — and scar the dread 
source whence the monster brood arose. 

But, it may be asked, has nothing been done to prevent 
affrays for the penod of forty years ? Have no means been 
provided for the speedy adjustment of boundary disputes and 
the preservation of temtonal nghts ? We are able, in reply 
to this question, to point with satisfaction to one enactment, 
which, from its wide comprehensiveness, its facibty of applioap 

c c 
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tioti and its peculiar fitness for the temperament of the nation, 
i^pears to us as one of the most admirable laws ever devised 
by any Government in the world, for the benefit of its sub- 
jects. Wo know not whose stateemon-Iike mind it was that 
first gave birth to the famous jict IV of 1840, but we are con- 
fident that all the collected experience of ancient and modem 
times ne^er produced a more equitable and efiSciont law The 
law itself, like all those of reix and solid utility, is brief but 
explicit. Its first object is to give the Magistrate the power 
of adjusting by a summary suit ** any dispute, likely to induce 
a breach of the peace,’* concerning^ ** land, premises, fisheries, 
crops, or other produce of land ” The magistrate, on scenting 
an approaching fight between two belligerent parties, immediate- 
ly puts the point in dispute under the act in question, gives notice 
to both parties, allows tiicm a reasonable time to prepare their 
witnesses and documents, hoars all that the eager Mukhtiars 
oan possibly allege for, or against the plea, and finally adjudges 
to one or tno other that possession, which is quaintly deemed m 
England to be “ nine points of the law ” But it is not always 
necessary that the Magistrate should interpose his vote on a 
fight , a single individual, who complains of ejectment, withm 
the month, may be reinstated by the same powerful instru- 
ment, or a class of persons, claiming a right of way, of pasture, 
or of water, may obtain tlie decree reserving the right open 
for their use, in spite of the powerful Zemindar and a wholo 
host of his myrmidons Before tlic year 1840 there was 
indeed n Regulation, known os the XVth of 1824, by 
winch tho real landholder might contest m a summary suit 
for ]K)88C88ion of estates in the Criminal Court, without the 
long harassing delay of a Civil cause But such a Regulation, 
restricted solely to the Zemindar, was manifestly inraoquate 
to meet nil tho contingencies of farming out and subletting 
and alienation of rights. Tlio Ijaralidar, the Middleman, the 
Ryot, received no aid from its promulgation It was a law 
Bololy for tho great man it was applicable only to the possession 
of large estates or the disputes on tbeir boundaries. But there 
IS DO invidious limit to tho Regulation wc are now handling 
It may be applied with equal readiness to suit the highest and 
humblest , to every i ancty of right , to lands of every 
possible size , to tenures m all tlieir repeated changes and 
their successive modifications. When some Ben^ah Ahab 
w ould fain incorporate with his broad acres the vineyard of 
Naboth, the law interposes and secures to the poor man, — by a 
rapid and inexpensii e process — the humble inheritance of his 
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fathers which ho maj not ahcnato When two prototttuu 
of Jock of Dawston and Dandie Dinmont are quarrelling 
about some boundary, the possession of which would enable 
them to feed one or “ oibhna two hops” more in the year, the 
law interposes with equal success and compels them to resort 
to the tedium of a ci^ suit But mere land, so many acres 
of pasture or of arable, is not the only cause of quarrel to 
the htigious Bengali, and ready os he is to dispnte about nghts 
of way, or of water, about the possession of the crop, if he 
has no chum to that of the soil, tlio law m its adaptiveness 
will meet hun in every emergency Zemmdones and Taluks , 
Iiarahs and Dar>ijarahs , the heavy paddy-land and the sandy- 
enur , estates of thousands of bigahs and plots of two cottahs^ 
shares of eight, ten, or iourtecn annas, rights of fishery in tanks, 
creeks, or nvers , rights of way through the village or over tho 
plain , hcences to keen ferry Iwats and to use certain ghats , 
privileges to the Ilmtfu of hauling the huge cor of Joganath, 
at the Festival of the Hath Jatra, or to the Mussulman oi 
enjoying the exclusive uso of this or that Mosquo, claims 
regarding the standing crop of com or the uncut bed of Indigo , 
Factories, brick liouses and huts of mat, tithes of Jalkar,* 
Bankar and Pholkar , under tenant’s rights of Mourusi, Mu- 
korrurri, Gantlii , Christian, Mussulman and Hindu , Planter, 
Zemindar, Middleman, and Kyot — this admirable law is fitted 
for every one of the above^ and, m its practical working, has 
often proved incontcstibly that it can choke in tbo bud a growing 
quarrel between two rich men, or give to tho Meunier Sans Souci 
the inestimable blessing of cheap and speedy justice against 
tho Prince of Potsdam arrayed m all his sovereignty 

While legislating for the natives of India, and especially for 
those of Lower Bengal, the Law-giver must have often been 
struck by the thought that the very weapon, ho is forging to 
be a protection or a safeguard, may hereafter be turned into an 
engine of oppression and fraud. To give laws suited to a sim- 
ple state of society, where men are just emerging from borbar 
ism, IS a task which seems to reqmre little more than very 
strong common sense. But how difi^cult to legislate for a 
commumty characterised by the worst features of a decline 
and fall, without any remnant of the sterling old morality, and 

* We luiTo thoaght it almoct neeleM to explain any of Uieee tenne, at length 
Jalkar and Mf folloiren are merelr tithei of water wood and fruita and the niidcr 
tennrea on the next line are merely ipeeimenf of a olaas whoae name la legion 
who Tiry in almoat erery diatriot Of theae the Oaathidar are the moat tronblo 
•ome, and are thoaa whoae lighta are leaat clear 
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b/Kiome which belong to the earliest etate of nnctviliced 
savages I How infamous the oppression — the abominable in- 
justices perpetrated under tbe cloke of the Begulations for 
the recovery of arrears of rent I But no such unpleasant 
reflections are suggested by the contemplation of the working 
of Act IV Were It in all cases, without a single exception, 
laid down as a rule, that the question of postesnon at the time 
of the dispute, and not the actual right, however clear and 
undoubted in low and equity, were the only consideration by 
which the Magistrate could regulate his judgment, then Act IV 
would often be a curse and not a blessing Then it would be 
easy for men to take farms and tenures under mutual compacts 
for a time, and to keep them under the cloke of the summary 
suit for at least a year or more beyond Reference to the civil 
court m such a case, which to the litigious Zemmdar would be 
only an opportunity for indulging his hobby, would be grave 
irony to the Ryot, and in many cases would press hard, even 
on small Tolukdars, by removing the attainment of their dues 
just one step farther But a judicious clause provides that 
nothing in the Act shall affect the legal exercise of any right 
of attachment or seizure, vested by law in any party, and a con- 
struction of the Sudder Adalut also explicitly declares that 
it IS the duty of n Magistrate to ascertain whether the party 
complaining be ejected by another party exercismg a legal 
nght, and only endeavounng to tcnmi oo it , and should the 
complainant be some tenant, whoso lease has expired and 
who yet refuses to give up his hold. Act IV comes m agam, 
not to support him m his evidently unjust proceeding, but to 
anticipate, with inconceivable rapidity, the delays of a civil suit 
and reinstate tlie owner at the cost of some ten rupees 1 
We must now take our leave of this invaluable Regulation, 
the mainstay of Mamstrates m foul and squally wcatlier It 
18 of course impossible, in the compass of an article like the 
present, to show by illustration the number and diversity of 
cases to which it is applicable , to show how nt one time it 
reserves itself solely for the question of possession, at another 
anticipates, at another follows the law, how it is never 
disfigured by quiddities or quiblets, can rarely, if ever, be 
used as an instrument of oppression to the poor is never 
^posed to the great unwritten principles of justice. In 
Rowland, where men know their nght^ and knowing, dare 
mamtoin,** the Law of Act IV would of course be either a 
dead letter or a hardship, when used. The necessity for it would 
not be understood. Bnt in a country where we have to deal 
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With oppression nnd selfishness on the part of the ^at, angry 
and low pasaioDs in the middling classes, and htigiousness and 
fidsehood on all sides, where men are ready to take every 
advantage of an opponent and where honour and fair dealing 
ore mere names, the value of such a Rejmlation is daily 
appreciated by those who seek or those wbo imininister justice 
We trust that enough has now been done to demonstrate its 
utility, as the great punfier of the Law’s delay and the proud 
man’s contumely Still it is not gifted witli either ubiquity 
or universality, and though its judicious application may 
prevent affrays, we submit that their prevention ought not 
to be left to the sole security of the Alngistrate’s capacity, 
or the disposition of the complainant to seek for legal redress. 
While raising onr voice in praise of the Enactment, we must 
repeat that for the abolition of affrays, root and branch, we 
see no remedy save in Mr Dnmpier’s Law 
We have now concluded the most uupleasing part of our 
subject, and we hasten from the picture of the Planter, battling 
his way by Lattials in the field, or by numberless cases in the 
Court, to the same individual as he is now, a landholder engaged 
in the cultivation of the plant, to be ruined, or, at most, barely 
enabled to keep hia head above yt atcr at the end of five years, 
or repainng home at the same epoch by tlic Overland Route 
with a competency for the remainder of Ins days. On the 
export of Indigo and its probable sale m the Loudon market, 
we shall not touch, but we will endeavour to show something 
of the system by winch the cultivation is now earned on in 
Lower Bengal, and of the favour it obtains in the eyes of the 
native community Now we cannot help starting with the 
proposition that the cultivation of Indigo amongst the Byots 
18 unpopular m the highest degree Wo draw our conclusions, 
not from isolated coses or exaggerated stories of oppression, 
but from the admissions of old and expenenced Planters 
themselves, from the reasons adduced by respectable natives 
of the better class, and from the feeling prevalent amidst the 
Ryots of a large tract of country, to whoso tcfatiinony all other 
arguments should infallibly yield. The reason why it is 
unpopular will be best seen by a sketch of the subject of 
cultivation But before commencing, we must protest against 
our descnption being taken as op^icable to any single Foctoij 
or even to any one District. There are general features ii 
which all partake, but there are equally mstinct and pecu- 
liar oharaotenstics belonging to each concern. One man 
draws the tether m, the other relaxes it , one man exercises 
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u Vigilant supcnniendcnce over hie aubordinates, the other 
u oorelcu and negligent , one man has his own sjstem 
of squaring accounts with the Ryots, and the other never 
squares them at all , one man is harsh and exacts fines 
on all occ^isions, the other though firm and decisive aims at 
and obtains a paternal authority Ihc prevailing custom on 
the banks of the Brahmaputra is unknown on the churs of 
the Poddlm, and the law of right at Dacca is incomprehensible 
at Kisliiuigur But there are some great dnisions never 
wholly lost sight of, and their nature we will endeavour to 
describe 7 lie cultivation is divided into tno parts, one 
earned on at the grounds near tlie factory by its coohes and 
other servants, and termed khas khamar or nij ahad, the other 
by giving advances to the Ryots under tlic Persian term Dadan^ 
at BO much a bigoh Of the first method wo have but little 
to sav It IS gcncrall> of mucli less extent than its comrade, 
requires considerable outlay and no Icna 8ur\cillance, and 
though yielding a fair profit, never reaches in a good season 
to any thing like the results of that cultivated by Ryots * It 
IB on this latter that the hopes ol the Indigo^planter rest , it 
18 for this that he most implores the genial showers of Phalgun 
or Choitra and deprecates the deluge of tho watery Asarha 
The Amin and his satellite or ml khalam have been deputed 
to the villages to select out tho high and sandy locations which 
may seem most fitted to receive uie Indigo crop The unmis* 
takablc Factory mark is then cut out on the turf, and th^ Ryot 
18 Bomctimcs forced by violence and opprcs&ion, but more fre- 
quently by the power of words and promises to accept tho 
tNvo Rupees per bigah, which is the almost universal rate of 
advance in all tho Indigo concerns. The advances ore often 
given in tho fall of the year, when the Ryot is most m want 
of ready money before the winter mop of nee is cut, and it 
not unfrcquently happens that when sowing tune appiooches, 
ho displays most unequivocal iiitciitious of not abiding by his 
contract Either he may have himself repented of the contract, 
or the undertenant of tho landholder, u gi cut m in in the 
village, may have used Ins sinister influence, or the emissaries 
of tho nval Zemindar may have been at work But whatever 
bo the cause, the Planter has m this cose no resort save a 

* In the ny the expcnie of the cultivation falls entirely on the Planter in the 
dadoH it iaall laid on the ahouldora of the Byott, ^me men we are lorry to aay 
take the land for their ny and never pay the Uvota ita fair rent, and theae eame 
men in the oae of dodem arc the rcadieit with their finci and thdr peculiar code of 
poniahaenta. 
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oiTiI suit for breach of contract, in which ho may gain the 
ongmol sum Bith costs a compensation of twcntj Rupees 
for every bigofa, but with tho decree of the Court in hia Imnd, 
may be very far from realizing a fraction of the amount The 
Ryot who was previously known in the village as a man of 
flocks and herds with a plough or tw o and a ti am of lusty 
oxen, has suddenly dwmdl^ down into a ponniless out-cost 
His substantial appearance has wasted away into a mere 
skeleton, his postures md his heids arc ns the milage of the 
desert Bullocks and utensils kidb and goats oro safe under the 
protection ot his patron and tho pi intci s opponent , his very 
house and adjoining plot of grounds turn out to be tho pro- 
perty of some dibtint i elation, and the successful suitoi in tho 
Civil Court is often foi tun itc if he can realize by a tedious 
process the origin il amount ot liis advancob NVe do not 
think tho ibovc jiictuic c\aggeiatcd in all cases whcic tho 
holdot the Plantci on the li)ot (whether guned by force 
or diplomacy) ib weak, and liiblc to be shaken by adyoiso in- 
fluences Amongst the many inadequate liwa in oui Mofusbil 
Courts, this 18 one of the foi c nio^t A\ here the Plantci s i iglits 
aic manifestly set at nought, and his deihiigs have from tho 
first been accoiding to hw, it is a poor s itwt iction to get an 
iinmcming piece d pipci msteid of downiiglit c«i8h, ind 
moreover it ib thib iinccitiintj in siuta for recovery ot idvanccs 
which dnvcs the moic uiqt^mcqdcd fo sow Imils hj fora 
with the aid of a stiong holy ot Ijattiils, an iincertunty 
winch in ly ofcuutbc pilh lie, tiiough it can not absolve, the 
guilt of the p irty cini lo) ing them But this is not the case 
where the Plantci curies tlungb wltli a high hand, and wo 
return from oui shoit digression to tho cultivation ot tlic 
Phut As soon is the ever vv itchtul ejeof the Plintci his 
seen the landb well soikcd with a ** sowing sliowoi the^ nlowiis 
arc unlocked and the huge stoie of seed, bought up trom the 
Ryots who sow for the purpose, oi sued from Jost yoai, is 
distributed to tho expect int cultivatois at the latc ot fiom 
four to eight annas a spcr The lindsaie then sown, and is 
soon 03 the }Oung plant nttuns a sufficient matuiitv, it his to 
be weeded from the grass and low jungle which springs up 
under the damp and heat of Bengal with the rapidity of magu. 
This opeiation, known to the Ryot as Airam, is a fertile source 
of vexation in many concerns Tho Ryot is pei haps indolent 
and would naturally rathei look aitei his cr ip ot iice on which 
rent and subsistence mainly depend Iho h ictory servants 
or hired coolies must thou be sent to pei form the necessary 
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dotj, and a ohar^ of «om« two annas per man for weeding is 
entered against ue defaulter’s name But at length the months 
of July and Au^st arrive^ and the fine waving crop of green 
plant here and there unluckily falhnff into the sere and yellow 
leaf* IS speedily cleared from sandy cnur and sloping bank. At a 
fair return, the bigali yields ten bundles of the plant , on fortun- 
ate and bumper seasons, ns many as twenty , and between these 
two extremes, perhaps below the last, there are of course a 
dozen vniwing returns to excite the hopes and fears of the 
planter nut m fair years nt the rate of ten bundles a bigoh 
when gotlowns are full and chests arc ranged m order to 
convey the deep rich coloured enkes to the commerical 
capital how fares the Kyot on the day of squaring accounts? 
His nd\ance of two rupees is set against the return he mokes 
in bundles, and these arc purchased by most Planters at the 
rate ot four bundles to the rupee or two rupees eight annas 
a bigah But fiom this iinist bo deducted the rent of the 
l^utid, the money for weeding, the pnee of the seeds, n fine. 
It may be, for some allcdgcd misconduct or neglect, and the 
original advance , we may then c isily imagine that the advance 
of two rupees leaves the K) ot deep or at least hard fast in 
the books of the concern, without the slightest prospect of 
ever rcgaiuing Ins lost in(lc[>endcnce Of course we cannot 
pretend to say that every individual Ryot in every concern 
fares as above, and v\ c beg to remind our renders once more 
of the impossibility of gnmg a description of the advance 
system which will suit all cases exactly But we are quite 
certain, and every Kyot is aware of it, that there is no power 
of regression when once entered down m black and white. 
To prove this by the simplest and surest method, we have 
only to refer to the mi m her of bad balances, which literally 
swarm in every Planters ledger, which continue sometimes at 
the same rate, sometimes inci casing for years together, and 
ore handed down os heir-looms to the next successor or 
manager Let the cause assigned in mitigation be a poor 
season, or improvidence on the Ryot’s part, or a failure in 
the rice crop, or any other excuse which sophistry can devise, 
the fact IB most clear and indisputable Iho Kyot once 
caught 18 never released, and the debt once incurred may 
be transmitted from father to son, growing in the transfer 
by the most steady and solemn progression. Of course a 
succession of bad seasons renders the bond closer and the 
prospect of release more boneless. But even in the most 
buccWqI seasons and with those honourable exceptuws who 
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think fit to make the Byot a aharer m their good fortune* 
hu profita in the end, dwindle down into nothing We 
will oontraat the condition of a Byot who aowa both Indigo 
and nee with that of one who confines himself solely to 
the latter When the rams fall too rapidly and the noe crop 
IS hterally drowned, nothing can be more pitiable than the 
state of the cultivator of rice alone His daily bread is gone* 
and he must sell his bullocks, and steal, starve, or earn a pre- 
carious subsistence by tokiim service, or by handicraft. He 
18 deeply in debt to the llJ^ajan or money-lender and this 
worthy invariably commences to exact lus dues by laying hold 
of his oxen and his cows. But suppose the Byot, out of eight 
bigahs, to have given up two to Indigo His rice crop la gone 
and the Indigo produce is only middling, but etiU the very 
dependanoe on the house is a relief The very thing whion 
m a good season and m hia old mdemndent state was his great 
curse, m the evil day becomes almost a blossmg He may 
borrow too from the planter, and the latter will lend from 
feelings in which interest certainly has a laigo shore, but 
from which benevolence and honesty of purpose is not wholly 
excluded Although it may be argued that to lend to the 
Byot only secures the Planter’s hold over him , that a few 
rupees given in the time of want is an earnest of his sowing 
two or more additional bigtiLs m March or April, yet we 
would willingly believe that* there are men whoso oonduot in 
such instances is regulated by the compassion, the sinoenty 
and the kindness of Christians. Let us however take the 
reverse of the picture. Let us imagine a good season such as 
teeming Bengal has not unfrequently seen, such os no other 
country, perhaps in the world, can hope to equal The sun 
of May and June has been as deadly and fierce as ever but 
the former and the latter rams, so true u the old scriptural 
expression, have been given in their due season , liave been 
distnbuted in such gradual succession that the plant has 
never been depnved of moisture at the roots by a long 
continued drought, nor again been deluged in one night by 
the sudden arrears of a tropical storm On the high banu 
stands thick and yellow the early September crop , and aU 
the lower grounds, where bes the black nch earth, are literally 
waving with a wide and unbroken sea of green The land 
has at length answered the wishes of the cultivator and ha 
may reckon on each bigah as yielding from five and six to 
nine and even ten rupees From this his rent must be paid, and 
that demand satisfieo, he has to return the money borrowed 

D D 
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from the Malmjan at the mte of one rupee eight auuiiN or 
uj^ards, for the rupee, that u, at the rate of at least fifty per cent, 
\^en he has done this, he is free from all claim whatever , he is 
clear of his Zemindar, his Middleman, his Money-lender , he is no 
longer cogitating on jomin^ the nearest band of Dakoits , he feels 
ana appreciates the blessing of independence. But far more 
numerous are the demands on him who may have shared in the 
overfiowing cup of the Planter The great roan *8 great man, 
the Amin, the obnoxious Ehalassi, demand their portions, and 
what Byot can refuse them ? when each has obtained his dues, 
it may be easily imagined that little remains over and above 
Contrast this with the certain reword and the few demands on 
a cultivator of rice lands , and it will not be wondered at, if 
the Kyots should prefer the Eice to Indigo, the Mahajan to the 
Planter We might wnte pages more on the above, but our 
object IB to give a general view of the w hole scheme without 
descending into particulars which are fanciful and often isolated 
as examples The leading points m the cultivation of Indigo 
by advances may bo stated as follows that fiom a variety of 
causes, some primary and some mcidental, the system is highly 
unpoimlar with the Kyots, that in bad and moderate seasons 
it IB a losing concern to them, and in the most prosperous no 
gam , that once entrapped, there is no chance of quittance, 
and that the cultivation of nee — taken one year with another 
^18 infinitely more profitable to them than the most plenteous 
return of Indigo from the fullest season m the largest concern 
in all Lower Bengal ^ 

It must not however be inferred that the Indigo system is 

In order to make the whole thing clearer we hare drawn out a tort of debtor 
and creditor account and ne are toleiablj confident that in nine out of ten concema 
wt ahooldnut be ler) far frou the mark The B\ot geU two mpeea adranoe for ereiy 
bigah heaoaipifnot erery year at least onthejCrit aaason of sowing This of 
oourie IS repaid to the Planter immediately the plant u eut, but itill the Byot has 
had the enjoyment of Ins mon^ a loan without interest, and repaid at the intertal 
of tome aix or eight months. The Byot then geu from hu bigah, say ten bundles. 

Ten bimdles «« S rupees S annas, at 4 bundles the rupee 
ButtbeRtothu the following claims to aatisfy — 

Kent ofthe land am Ig annaa, ai tA» basU 
beed at four eeers per 
Bigah and four annas per 
Seer «- 1 rupee 

Two B«<peos being repaid to the Planter eight annas remain to pay off— one 
Rupee twehe annas. 

One rupee four annas remain againat the Byot a name Ws again beg to 
remind oor readers bow impossible it is to draw out an aceount which will smt 
every factory butin the price of the seed and m the rent of the land we have taken 
an exe^ingW low arerage and ten bundles per bigah it the general return of the 

S lant When it does reach to twenty then the Ryot may be the gainer Some firms 
owerer biaist on bating flte bundles for the rupee 
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unredeenidd hj any better feature^ or that it confers no bene- 
fits on the lower part of the population Directly, indeed, it 
IS viewed by them as a p^reat evil, but once in the Planter's 
hand, they may fare considerably better than under any native 
Zemindar The \)haract€r of the Planter will of course have 
every thing to do with the alleviation oT their condition or 
the reverse. When the rule of the Planter is established and 
his cultivation has assumed a fixed and determinate character, 
it IS easy to conceive that the junsdiction may be almost patri- 
archal Cutoherry is a term confined to no one class, nor 
restneted only to the body of men who carry on the Judicial 
and the Revenue operations of Government. The greatest 
Zemindar, the humblest Middleman, have each a mat house of 
more imposing ex tenor than the villager's hut, m which they^ 
settle thoir accounts. The Planter too has his office in which 
ho sits at least three times a week an unpaid Magistrate, in 
the midst of a population clamorous for justice. Though hia 
title IB unrecognized at head quarters and his name may not be 
down in any list of the Civil or the Uncovenanted Ser’vice, yot 
he rightly exercises that authority which must ever belong to 
the landlord over his tenants m any country in tlie world, and 
which may be used for an engine of good in none so much as 
in India. “ When the Ryots turn against a Planter,’ said one 
oldest of the class in our hearing, I gxoe him is, 

when the opposing Zemindar is beaten off the field, and the 
Middlemen are dl subservient, if then the Planter cannot 
manage Ins Ryots, if they are unwilling to go near Ins Fac- 
tory or to ask his aid — he is indeed one of the block sheep 
who aid in maintamiDg the bod character already gamed But 
if he 18 “ Dictu afiabiTis,” then petitions swarm in his presence 
Quarrels amongst near relations regarding the division of their 
small inheritance, disputes about the loss of caste, petty tresjiass 
and assaults on hurmai or dignity, — all those minute and trivial 
occurrences which involve no direct breach of the Law and 
would m all probability be dismissed by a Magistrate, are 
listened to and decided by him with expedition and equity 
He reconciles the uncle who is quarrelling with the son of his 
deceased brother, orders the unlucky wight, who, on the plea 
of forfeited caste, is ejected from his social circle, to purchase 
restitution of the treasure by a feast to all the tribe , sends his 
deputy, often a native as honest and respectable ns may be 
found, to settle this or that boundary dispute, and at times 
does his utmost to bnng the burglar and the robber to justice, 
or at any rate aids the native officials in the pursuit It is 
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inconoeiVAble hoi;r the landholder may check or aid the proness 
of crime in his dominions. With a very little trouble to him- 
self, he may know the character of almost every one of hu 
Bvots, the haunts of cnme and dishonesty, and the ploces to 
which receivers of stolen property resort Where the property 
or land is of moderate extent, no single Ryot ever thinks of 
goin^ to the Mamstratc, in a case of wounding, unpremedi- 
tated affray or burglary, witliout first giving notice to the 
Planter, or at least to his hean-man We leave it to our 
readers to conceive the power for good or evil possessed by a 
man sujircme in his own jurisdiction, without any turbulent 
neighbour, and above all possessed of kindly feeling and strong 
common sense We are certain that there are several, in 
whom the power enjoyed and the use made, is no more than 
what we have just desenbod But there is of course a reverse 
to the picture There are still those Flauters, whose name 
bears an ill 8 a\ our with high and low, with Zemindar and 
Middleman, with Magistrate and Ryot There are the hard 
task-masters who never sit in Cutcherry but to fine or to 
oppress , who nei cr summon the Ryot but to squeeze out one 
rupee more, who cany on all those unfair practices just 
without the pale of the lau , and the cognizance of which must 
be left to a higher power than any on earth , who connive, 
either directly or by gross and culpable negligence, at perjury 
and fraud to u in some pultty encf To such men the Ryots 
never go ot their own free will But a man will be liked or 
disliked, though not ranked in the preceding class, according as 
he practises or abstains from the following ways of doing 
‘business and means of keeping the Uyots in check. If he 
invariably clmrgcs or attempts to charge an additional four 
or SIX annas yimihdan , if ho will never allow the Ryot to 
BOW a cold weather crop on the Indigo lands, on the plea that 
the soil 18 thereby impovcrislied , if his land measure is larger 
than the regular rcrgunnali standard, and his bundle of Indigo 
of greater size than the fair average , if he always demands 
that his Indigo land should be looked to before a single furrow 
can be plougn^ed in the regular paddy-field , if his pound for 
cattle 18 never without a couple or so of bullocks dnven there 
by the Khalossi on the charge of damage done to Indigo , if he 
will not investigate the conduct of his Amm and his Kaib and 
18 ready to believe every charge they think fit to prefer against 
mdividuals , if such be his practices he must be dishked, though 
bis nghta be unmolested and he may never have occasion to 
use Lattials once in the whole twelve months. 
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We have no desire to dwell any futher on the delinquencies 
of the class. It is suificient for us tliat the picture of tne good 
and the bad is in neither case orer-drawn We turn rather 
to the improTements in agriculture and in the physical state 
of the country, a hich, whenever they have occurred, are in 
a great measure to be ascribed to the energy of the Planters* 
Be the motive self interest or cupidity or some one l>ettcr, 
the jungle has given way, here Indigo has been introduced 
Acres once covered w itli the tall bulrush or the tapenng ooesia 
mss, now bristle in May and Juno with a gowly crop of 
Indigo, dense thickets, where the Tiger had made his lair 
and the wild sow had reared her brood, now clonk with the 
kodali and the mattock of the Hyot New villages have been 
founded and old ones, long deserted, have been repeopled 
fields which have lain tallow, sand banks which were rightly 
thought as inca^ble of yielding a nee crop as the sand on the 
sea shore, have been made to give their yearly due The great 
command to replenish the earth and subdue it, lias been parti- 
ally carried out. In spite ot the general dislike of the Ky ot 
to Indigo advances, he has confessed himself the gainer when 
land is reclaimed, and if ever he has been willing to sow, it has 
been when fallow lands — long disused —are again submitted to 
the plough or when the newly formed chur, which is useless 
as nee land, is to be sown with Indigo Iso where has the 
contrast between European 'energy and Asiatic torpor been so 
signally displayed Year after \ear tho Zemindar, following 
obsequiously m the path of his ancestors, hod seen the same 
patch of jungle growing up, which at best could only furnish 
materials for mats or cottage thatch In some case ho had 
looked on where nature had e\ en advanced and cultivation 
receded from her empire but where tho native gazed in 
apathy, the new settler began to clear away Wo could 
mention numerous instances where the rule of the Planter 
has been attended with the extension of agnculture aud 
consequent benefit to the liyots, but one example will suffice, 
as it illustrates most clearly the difference between the oriental 
and British character A ravine or rather the bond of a 
river had in process of time been filled up by a yearly alluvial 
deposit, and as new and fertile land was immediately claimed 
by two old belligerents. After the usual amount of disputes, 
the quarrel was terminated by the authorities, a boundary 
Ime was drawn exactly down the middle of the old bed of the 
nver, and an equal half thos secured to both But now cama 
the Terence m the use made of the acquisition* The Zemm- 
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<]ar had been aa anxious m the purauit of hu object as the 
most ardent European , he had contested exeij point and 
given Qp nothing even to the last. But he had no intention 
of deriving benefit himself or allowing others to derive anj 
tiom wliit It hid cost him so much to gatb Months and 
months the land hy fallow and the increasing jungle sprang 
up But the pinntei in the course of two years had nearly 
the whole in cultivition, ind when we last visited the place, 
it was all tidy sprouting with the promise of an excellent crop. 
It seemed as if the boundary line, drawn by the Deputy 
Colic ctoi, liiid rcilised the old story of the knife, which on one 
Bide was impugnntcd with poison nnd withered all it touched, 
on the other bestowed lieahng juices and the vigorous sap of 
hfc 

The ad vantigca which might be augured from the presence 
of a body of Euiopcana, unconnected with Government, 
amongst the n itivcs of Lower Bengal, are natuialiy divided into 
the mor d, the ph j sic il, and the intcllectu'il Our readers wiU 
judge fiom the gcnci il tenor of the foregoing pages what must 
hive been the moi il effect of the introduction of Indigo in 
the Pjovince of Lower Bengal But they will bear in mind 
tint the chaigc of ibbentecism which is one so often brought 
with jubticc ngaimt the native Zemmdai, is unknow n in that 
of the Pi inter liie fornici spends his revenue in senseless 
follies It C dcutta, and the ciimcs pcrpetiatod m his absence 
by ins agents uc not, in the eyes of the native, wiitten down 
in hiB name lie quiets Ins conscience by the thought of great 
cxaggeintion in accounts of distress and compounds for tlie 
giotto neglect of his buhjccts, — for lu tiutli the Kjots aie no less, 
— by copious donitions to tlie shinies of Kill and J ig«innath 
But the PlinUi inu&t be in peibon on his estate or ijirah, foi 
the gu itcr put of the jeu lie must fiom puicly personal 
and mteie««tcd motucs, it fiom no other, himself, supenntend 
ul\ance9 and Ins ciiltnalion 11c must iide o\cr his own lands , 
hear couiphintb and settle dispute", and be the pnncipal figuie 
on the laiid*«cnpc Hence wliatcvei I't done, tliere can be no 
mistake ns to the principal agent He cannot persuade others 
to oquiesce in his plea of ignoiance He Cian hardlj even 
venture to put ittorwaid hunselt He is responsible m the 
eyesot all, for affmjs and c|uuicl8 He la known as a living 
and moling personage, not as a name and shadow By this 
we do not mean to exculpate absentee landlords, whose apathy 
and extravagance we think mote grossly culpable, more utterly 
inexcusable, more fitted fur direct legal puni&hmcnt, than many 
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in the catalogue of the biub of actual coinmiaeion, but we men- 
tion it as one cause of the bad name which the Planters have 
obtamed Hitherto the really good Planter has been the excep- 
tion, not the sohtary one certainly — but still very far from the 
rule The bad hate unfortunately quite earned the day, and as a 
bad name is easily gained, and lost with difficulty, the Ryots 
look on with distrust, the Zemindars lay all the blame on the 
Planter, and the Luropeans in the distance join in the voice 
of condemnation Of course it may be said that the Planter 
on his estate must be more accountable for Ryot and Affray 
than the absent Zemindar, however wilful and scandalous be the 
selfish neglect of the latter But we have brought this point 
out not to excuse the Planter in the least, but only to show why 
such invulia attaches itself to his name 11 is misdeeds starn^ 
out — it must be allowed — in clear, unbroken, unclouded sun- 
shine Whatever excuse may be reasonably alleged for the 
Planter — however great the temptation — however venial the 
fault — the consequences have been such as every Pi lend to 
India must deeply lament The settler, who, some had 
hoped, would have been held up as an example ot moderation, 
fair dealing and benevolence, is now notorious, in and out of 
Court, for oppression, rapaciousuess, and inhumanity The 
undisputed praise he has as yet gained, is the doubtful one of 
entertaining more able Lattials, paying thtin more readily 
and accomplishing his ends more speedily by their means, than 
can be done by any of the Native Zemindars. Such has been 
the effect of his moral example The physical benefits we have 
already disposed of and here we are prepared to concede the 
fullest awni^ of praise. The intellcctuul will be little else 
than a blank We have no doubt but that, as the Planters 
become more and more landed proprietors, several w ill esta- 
blish vernacular schools on their estates, in which the native 
children may learn at least to read and write But as yet 
only one instance of the kind has come to our notice, wmch 
we will mention, though isolated, as it is some pleasure to re- 
cord a bright exception to the general rule We do know 
of one concern in the Lower Provinces, whose Ryots derive 
benefit for the body and the mmd, where the ailing find 
relief in medicine and the children of Ihe most bigoted Brah- 
mins of Navadwipa do not hesitate to hear the Bible taught as a 
class book every ^y While on this subject we cannot forbear 
alludiug to the banishment of the Bible in all Govemmont 
places of Education No one who has the slightest ao- 
quamtance with native feelings will surety tell us, that the 
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introdoctiOD of the Scnptnree into Government Soboole, would 
be followed by a rebellion m Bengal The argument belong! 
to dayi long gone by Bat tlie one on which the apologuts 
of the eystem take their stands ib» that, as a Government, we 
have no right to influence or appear to influwce, the religion! 
feelings of the natives in the slightest degree , we have no 
right to throw the weight of authority into the scales of 
conscumce But without stopping to disease the validity of 
this argument, wc must remark, that, as a Government, we 
are certainly not justified, in not giving to the students of 
our Schools a correct and safe guide for tneir conduct. Bacon 
and Milton will not do this, nor indeed will any hooVexcept one* 
Wo are hero talking just as if the Bible were not a divine 
jevelation, just ns if it only contained the best and purest 
precepts ** dr officus^ to be found in any religious book in any 
language As such we would put it into the hands of Hindu 
ana of Mussulman m all our bohools. Those who chose might 
invite the Hindu to bring any one of his shiistras inculcating pars 
virtue, and rood it for the sake of its moral lessons. The same 
might be done with the Mussulman lu respect of his Koran, but 
wo would not certamly educate a set of young men and cast them 
loose in society, without placing in tlieir hand some one sure 
guide of conscience This is the view taken of the case m 
the institution w e have referred to above, and this way of 
dealing with the question seems io us not only unauswerable, 
but calculated to meet the scruples of the most conscientious 
individual, who might shrink at the thought that natives would 
be converted from personal and interested motives, if the Bible 
became a regular ti^liool-book 

It may be that, os tho Planters spread oi cr the country and 
the opprobnum hitherto attached to their name passes away, 
visions now dim and distant, will be realized in their bnghtest 
colours. It may be, that energies at present devoted only 
to the clearing of jungle and the increase of cultivation in land, 
from purely personal motives, may be turned to the clearance of 
that ec^uolly dense jungle of ignorance in which the native 
population are buned. We may hope to see Schools, the 
rule and not the exception, medicmes doled out to the Ryot 
with as much regularity os the seed at sowing tune , bridges 
built , roads laid down, embankments raised to prevent the 
encroachments of nvers , swamps dramed , ♦■anlcw dug , and 
physical, intellectua] and even moral energy imparU^ by the 
master and eagerly received by the subject One man oumot 
of course be expected to carry out all the above ideas, but aome 
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one such project every one may and should undertake. Withr 
out any fear of the term visionary,** we conidently expect 
that the next twenty years will see a beneficud change in the 
dealings of the Planters and their general character amongst the 
pe^le. 

\Ve have thus lightly sketched the principal features of a 
i>lanter*8 life in the plains of BengaL We have no leisure to 
linger on the lighter tints m the landscape , no room for a 
description of his hopes and fear^ from the time when the 
young plant first shows its head on the smooth ground, to 
when toe filled chests are conveyed m the unwielmy native 
barge, through the Sanderbuns, to one of the great Indigo 
marts at Ciucutta. We cannot describe him as he stands 
some evonmg in the commencement of the hot weather, gazing 
with a vision more eager than the Yaksha, on a clond-messen’- 
ger, as welcome os the beautiful fiction of Calidosa , rejoiomg 
when the dark moss bursts m all its fury on his parched lands , 
or when mounted on his gallant Arab at Idirpore or at Han- 
sankar, with glittering spear m hand and nerves well braced 
by January's cold to quell the mighty boar m the hand to hand 
engagement. We leave it to such os have seen the lOs and 
outs of the Mofussil, to descant on the stylo of life led by a 
Planter, at the head of a largo concern, with nghts long esta- 
blished and therefore secure, his generous hospitahty, bis 
frank and open deportment. Ills ready reception of the Euro- 
pean traveller, hia kmdness to those Byots who ask his aid or 
advice But there is one feature m his present life on which 
we dwell with peculiar pleasure and wmch wo cannot pass 
over now Isolated from his fellow-men and surrounded by 
those of different colour and creed, the Indian of the old 
school, ** the Indian so easily satirized, in by-gone novels and 
short-iived fiuces, was seldom without one of those wretched 
incumbrances which here and there still usuro the place of the 
wife The practice, once so common even in Calcutta and other 
large stations, naturally ceased there, as soon as unmarried 
lames began to ** come out,” from England, but lingered more 
tenaciouuy in out districts and isolated Factoncs. Its traces 
are now faint and fainter, and the Planter’s bouse is often 
adorned by the presence of the pure English wife and the 
amiable English ^ughter, with feelings and tastes os genuma 
as those of residents in the country at nome, and wanting only 
m the bright glow of English health to moke the parallm 
complete. 

great error, which most men have fallen into when 

£ X 
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estunating the ehargcten of Indigo Planters, le m deeming 
them to be one and all of the same stamp and matenals, with 
thongto, tastes and bibits of doing business all cast in the 
same unchanging mould. Like all other classes, they hare 
those peculiar radical characteristics bclongi^ to the jirofes* 
non, but they hare also their constitutional dinercnces as men 
Amidst a number of men of all nations, Engbsh, Insli, Scotch, 
French, Italian and Portuguese, well educated, half educated 
and not educated at all, men with Factones of their own, 
acting as plenipotentiaries for Calcutta houses, or merely as 
assistants in charge of out-posts , with every variety of nation- 
al temperament, the shrewd North countryman, the impe- 
tuous Soutliron, the unscrupulous Eurasian,— is it likely that 
the deahngs of every one should be regulated by one and the 
same cut and dned form? E%en an avowed enemy of the 
Planters would be forced to confess that the line oi a cele- 
brated epigrammatist might be applied to characterize their 
doss — - 

** Sunt bom— iDiit qu^dam mediocna, innt mala plan.*’ 

As in every other class of men, there are the good, the bad 
and the indifferent The two latter classes — their slight temp- 
tations, their catching^grccdily at every opportunity of pushing 
ahead — have been sufficiently explain^ in the present article 
But there are some genuinely gow men in the class, and it is for 
them that we pen the present appeal The signs of the times 
are unmistakeable and their present position in Lower Bengal 
seems to us exactly the turning point m the scale To apply 
our companson of small and great things once more, they are 
in the pj^ which the Indian Government might be supposed 
to hold were all external wars concluded, and all the native 

i innoes at rest The unruly Sikh disposed of, and the Pun- 
ab tranquillized, the statesman might turn hrom the £eld to 
the Council, and devise additional measures for the comfort and 
civilization of the subject The Lattinl system put down and 
the Talukdars no longer in arms — the Planter may turn from 
his clubmen to amehomte the condition of the Hyot. Our 
Government once fairly supreme in the East, we have to do 
our appointed work without any regard to the stops by which 
our empire was forced upon us, however we might condemn 
them m a moral point ot view The Planters established 
as a body, must now set themselves to benefit the ^ots 
without scrutinizing too minutely, the battles of former days, 
or the validity of tme to village and Taluk. The Ooremor- 
Gleneral is oot to give up Bemuds or Delhi because he diiap- 
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mres of Ae pohoy of HaBtuigs and Wdloaloy any more than 
Mr Stmth of the great Kilabad Factory ia to give up liSa 
oultivation, because lus predeceeaora some ten, twenty, or 
thirty years ago, were notonoos as the most fighting men an all 
Lower Beng^ The Planters — and we epe& to those who 
have the will to lead the way — have a great task before them 
They cannot of course transmute tlie sensual and deceitful 
Bengali into the honest and hearty Englishman, any more than 
th^ can bestow the fine air of Leicestershire, on the swamps 
and marshes of Lower Bengal, or make the village buned in 
artificial jungle as healthy and smiling as the viJIage-green 
at home But they hare a part to play on the Indian stage, 
in Its way, as important os that of the most enlightened 
statesman , a duty as sacred ns that of tbo holiest mis- 
sionary They have to wipe off the reproach which hao 
hitherto been the undoubted heirloom of the Planter , they 
have to prove, not by sophistical arguments, but by plain and 
convicting facts, that Indigo may benefit the hut ns well as the 
Factory, the Ryot as well as the Sahib they have to set 
before the eyes of the natives, an example of a lord of broad 
acres, regulating his conduct towards hia dark coloured infenors 
by the same Christian Principles which wonld guide him when 
at homo. When any half dozen of conscientious men shall 
come forward and say that they have tried the experiment of 
benevolence and kmd deohng and that it has entirely failed , 
that the Byots are incapable of gratitude or affection m the 
slightest degree , that the written laws will not enable them 
to get fair play with the higher class, and the unwritten 
precepts of kindness can get no return from lower, — then 
indeed we shall allow that there is no good in the Bengali and 
that mild and stnngent measures ore alike utterly vain But 
till then we shall hope that the expedient may be resorted to, 
not by one here, or one there, but oy numbers of individual^ 
backed by Enghsh capital, and guided by true Cbnstaa 
Principles of conduct 
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Art VI — 1 77te JowmaJ of Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador 
from Hu Mo^sty, Kuw James Ju First, of Enylond, to Jekax- 
gvxre, the Miglity Emperor of Indus, commonly calUd Ihe 
Groat Mogul 

2 A new account of the East Indies, bemg the Ohsercaitons 
and Remarks of Captaxn Alexander Hamilton , who spent 
hu time there from the year 1688 to 1723, trading and tra 
vethng by sea and land, to most of the Countries and Islands 
of Commerce and Namgatum, hetwm the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Island of Japan, 

3 A voyage from England to India m the year 1754 And an 
Hislofncal Narrattve of the operations of the Squadnm and 

j Army of India under the command of Vice Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Chve, m the years 1755, 1756, 1757 By Edward 
Ives, Esq 

4 Annals of the Ihnihle East India Company from tkeir esta~ 
hhskment, by the Charter of Ebzabeth 1600, to the union of the 
London andEngluh East India Companies 1707-8 By John 
Bruce, Esq 

5 History of the Mogul Dynasty, translated from the French 
of Father Frangou Catron of the Society of Jesus 1826 

6 Outline of the History of Bernal, by John C Marshman 
Serampore, 1838 

7 The East India Sketch-bo<A, comprising an account of the 
present state of Society m Calcutta, Bombay, 8fc in 1832 

8 A few Local Sketches, by John Mawson, Carey and Mendes, 
Calcutta, 1846 

Ths progress of the Annalist is that of a moral miner 
-who WOKS a deal in the dark, smce the taper, by the 
light of which lus omrations are conducted, sometimes minia 
very dimly mdeed. He must ever and anon shade its flicker- 
ing flame with hu hand lest some sidewind should eztmguuh 
it Sometimes, when by its gliinmeriag light, he deems that 
the Tern u likely to prove a feasible and profitable one, it all 
at once suddenly ceases. He must then, if a stem seeker 
after truth, leave off workup m that direotion, and following 
such indications as he best may, pierce a lode ebrnwhere, when 
perhaps be may be reward^ by finding a oontmoation of 
that which he had previously laboured at Not so the more 
epeonlative or imaginative inquirer He u content with 
whatever he can p<» up in any direction, and leaves t^ rest 
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to sna]ogy and inference. He resembles n geological Aatartt- 
list, who finding the fossil claw of some extinct species of 
creature, reoonstmets the whole nnmia), os it were, from tho 
scientifio fltores of his own brain Without inference and 
deduction, the historian would often be at foult, and have to 
close his lucubrations in despair In seasons of abundance, 
people wiU have wheaten bread, but m those of dearth thev 
most put up with wliat is available, be it r jebread, or cakes bidi 
made up of saw dust A noble Duke, not long sinoe, pro- 
posed to make up to the poor for tho want of ^tatoes, and 
for dear bread, by on infusion of curry powder , deeming apparent- 
ly that to tickle tho palate and to fill the stomach with sus- 
taining aliment, is the same thing It is truly edifying some- 
times to see how patriotic projectors would feed the people 
Thus Mr Pamel, the Author of “ Maurice and Bergnettay* 
an Insh novel, fully aware that it is not an easy matter for 
the Insh labourer to have a hot joint daily, gets at once out 
of the diflSoulty by sbewiitf how the sturdy peasant may thnve 
capitally on cold meat What with the thinnest Mulligatawney, 
and convenient cold meat, why should the poor man want, 
and why should not the Annalist, when poeitive evidenoe fails 
him, eke out with inference ? 

Our very famdionty with current things and events, makes 
us careless of noticing them Wo are ever ant to forget that 
what 18 80 well known to* ourselves, is not known at all to 
others. How often will a distant fnend taking for granted 
yonr participation of knowledge, allude in a letter, to the death 
of another iriend, merely mentioning cursorily the bare fact, 
without stating any of the circumstances, thus painfully 
tantalising us. Another will tell you that you hQ>e ‘of 
course’ — heard of tho — ‘ lamentable scrape’ — into which some 
mutual old acquaintance has follon Our omitting to register 
many things well known to ourselves, cannot fad to render 
them very obscure to posterity It is seldom indeed that 
people note the minutio) of the present , though by generations 
unborn, they would be as much prized as those o< remote anii- 
qmtv are by us. After Lord Hyron’s death, Mr Moore and 
anotner ihend, bad some difficulty in deciding which foot was 
deformed. From mdifference to familiar points and mream- 
stanoes, those who shall follow us, may lose os much as we have 
done, £^m the omission or apathy of those who have preceded 
us. People rarely note down m a record likely to endure, 
details of every day life, save when they travel in foreign 
oountnes. One might desire to know how Semiramis dresM 
for an evening party, what wmee and didies Nebuchadnet- 
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zar moat faDcied, and wLat kind of converaation passed at his 
Bupper table Would it not be Tery intereating to ua, had an 
i^ptian Pepys nven ua the gossip about the court of the 
Fhoxaoha, or a Koman Boswell the saymin of the Awrustan 
Litemti? ^ 

It IS the absence of occeaaariea, and the particulars of physi- 
ognomy, bearing and tone, that gives the dim obscure, charac- 
terising some pliases of history We perceive mere outlines 
flitting aorosa its phantasmagonc field, u e cannot reahse life- 
like portraiture We snatch parts but fail m catching a 
harmonic whole The individuals and groups ore like objects 
Been through eliglitly ruffled water All is tremulous and indis- 
tinct. Wo have but aauggestion of form, and a trace of q^ua- 
litj We are os mucli tantuhzed as Geoffrey Crayons, n^en 
ufter all liis efforts, ho could only catch a sight of the receding 
back front — * of the Stout Gentleman,' or like the guests at 
Braiiksomc Hall, where — 

* Soma taw a ti({ht not aren by all 

• • • « • 

And on the spot where burtt the brand 

JuRt where the paf^e bad flung him down. 

Some eaw an arm, and aome a hand 
And tome the waving of a gown ' 

Vnnoua are the ways m which the reflecting man arrives at 
something like a consistent verity of form and character 
The Antiquary and the Numismatfst hero lay us under greater 
obligations than the Sculptor or the Painter , or perhaps it 
were juster to say that the ruthless Vandahsm which has not 
spared the master-nieces of the latter, had nevertheless, a 
hoarding instinct, that has 8er\ cd a good turn for postenty 
To realize tho indi\idual3 of history in all their mtegnty of 
lifc-like resemblance, till they become as palpable to the mind's 
eye, as those earnest^ almost speaking portraits of Titian, that 
seem as if about to step out from the canvas, is no easy matter 
At best when our memory of history yields up the dead, they 
are indeed, but dead It is the volley of bones, but they do not 
receive the siwrnatural breath of reMvification, nor stand 
up a great and temble army We are in a sort of Udolpho 
sastio, and hear steps and sighs and groans, but behold nothmg 
definite, and the catastrophe may be a lame and impotent con- 
alanon , and all the bustle made, about what proves but a sort 
lay figure of the fancy, as different j^rhaps from the genu- 
ine histone character, as * the nuld and innocent Hindu,’ of 
our earlier fireside speculators on Indio, is from the unscmpaloui 
Pindaree or tmoolent Thug History sometimes, in d^ng 
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with penonohues, gives lu onlj a noae and a duoj and we 
must piece ap the face and mrson as we beet may , giving 
eyes, whiskers, and hair , witn undaunted hberahty of pencil 
After all, perhaps, when we deem that we have hit off an 
Emperor, a Consul, a Chief, or a great criminal well, we may 
only hove achieved a mere lay figure of the imagination. How 
to construct such into moving fantocini, is a question to be 
considered , bow our prototypes moved, dressed, and fed , how 
they talked and how tliey associated In short, the whole eco- 
nomy of their hie becomes an abstract question, a thing to 
be pondered on, mensurod, and determined, and yet coropns- 
ing oltogether, a train of items and circumstances, regarding 
which, history, as deeming them beneath her province, may 
perhaps he altogether silent. 

At this day, when u o have been gathering information fronr 
so many, and so various sources, how difficult it is for untroyel- 
led Europeans especially, to realize the whole pomp and circum- 
stance oi oriental characteristics. Even os relates to Europeans 
themselves adventuring to the Indies, it is not easy to picture 
forth nith sufficient fidelity, traits ol their sayings and doings, 
m da} 8 when meu were too busy in scrambling tor a tooting to 
move in, and to ‘occupy’ — to dream of recording matters that 
were fanuhar to their every day experience, but which, 
the cofhsion of national and pofiticaf events, scarcely left them 
time to record, it inclined* to do so The genius of history 
too often reminds one, of a well known fascinatm" dans^uso 
bounding in the pas de Tomhre^ and striving to oat^ what she 
deems substance, in her own shadow To the mass of English 
minds, to the million supposed to form the public, all that till 
very recently was known ot India, might be comprised m 
the figure of the great Mogul upon the envelope ot a pack 
of pla}ing cards, or what a showman might troll foith ore 
rotSmdOf when inviting the “ladies and gemmen, to walk 
in and see the Itoyal Bengal Tiger all the way from the 
Elastem Ingies.” To the majority of those uho spend the 
best yevrs of life in India, the native is only known, as it 
were, in his dress of ceremony We see the outer raiment 
and movements of the living automaton, but the inner snnngs 
and pulhes of the chess-player are beyond our ken Our know- 
ledge of motives m general, as laid down by western sages, 
will aid us very little m our endeavours to analyse those of 
the wily Aaiatic. The interior economy of the native a bouse- 
bold, his mdividosl impulses, the soope of his ambition, and 
the summit of fais desire^ are quite beyond us. Of the tom 
of hii domestio converse, thoughts, and felimties, we are almost 
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ontirelj ignorant. We know no more about them lhan we 
do of the domeatic life of the ancient AeBynanaL We have 
lieard indeed of Europeans who could pass for natives in a 
group or a crowd Bu^hardt could jpass among the Arabs as 
one of themselves, and we have heard from thoee who often saw 
and who knew him well in Egypt, that when in the Bcdouin- 
(mrb, and spcakmg in character accordingly, there was no 
distinguishing him from an Arab peasant Ineverthcless bow 
often was he suspected, and it was because he was suspected of 
not being what he appeared, that he was not allowed to visit the 
tomb of Aaron on Mount llor Tlie probability is that had he 
been permitted to ascend, he w ould have seen no more Aaron's 
genuine tomb (if he had one) than he could have done on 
the summit of the Jun^-trau, for our Moslem friends have 
Uiewn themselves, in their own fashion, quite as great adopts 
in tomb and shnne finding, ns the Syrian monks , and that is 
saying much We have never heard of an European who could 
pass for a Hindu out and out, or rather out and in Chns> 
tians have kissed tlie Kn.iba, w ho were Mussulmans pro 
viccf but we have never lienrd of an European who could pass 
for a Brahman Perhaps Horace Ilayman Wilson might have 
done it, had he chosen to be at the trouble We well remem- 
ber the start of surprise, if nut of terror, pven by an up- 
country Bralimon, on the Boden professor whispering a word 
in his ear It was no doubt some ^tcntial and dread Muntra 
that he never imagined could issue from a Mlecha's mouth 
The late Nutlianial Brosscy Halhed of the Bengal citil service 
(nephew of the author of the Grammar — the school fellow 
at Harrow of Sheridan and Sir William Jones) could pass 
for a native, sit down, and smoke a pipe with any ho 
fancied, and never be recognised as an European l%e Court 
language, or the patois of the provmcial peasantry, came 
ahke to him, as the whim might suggest. To pass mto 
the domestic circle of a native on the other hand, is for any 
European, nearly an mipossibihty Some, perhaps, in the 
lapse of time, when anglicised natives of Calcutta, may so 
for relax from presonptive fetters, as to conform to European 
ideas, maj be emitted withm Native thresholds, but ^e pros- 
pect 18 still a remote one The institution of caste and the 
restraints of j^urdah naskren are formidable, and almost impassa- 
ble obstacles m the wa^ of any approach to domestic intmuu^ 
In this respect there is a gulf between the races, which it will 
take perhaps ages to bridge over The late ^neral Stuart, 
(at one penra of his life at least) conformed so much 
m externals to Bmhmnnical injunctions, that he was known 
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m the service by the name of ** Hindu Stuart.” HU 
manners had the mild placidity of a well bred Hindu, con- 
joined with a cheerfulness that was very engaging He 
was also a man of varied and extensive information, and was 
mudi beloved by the natnes. Wliilo m command at Agrn, 
wc have heard that he used to go down to the nver side, and 
join the natives in thoir ritual aldutions. A story is told of his 
having been refused admittance to the tort bv the sentry, 
on lus retUL-n late one evening, while masquerading in Hindu 
costume On his declann^ to the sepoy that he was the Colo- 
nel, he bluntly replied that he did not believe a word of it. 
The officer on guara was at length appealed to, nor did tho 
sentry fare the worse, as his superior highly approved of 
his vigilant core, which was also complimentary to lua own 
ability to beseem an orthodox Hmdu. IVIajor Carter too, 
managed to get m among the other pilgruns, into the penetra- 
lia ot the temple of Juggcrnatli But that peihaps, is not 
so difficult a feat as getting into the holy mosque at Mecca. 
At least, a pilgnm ready to pay well, and liaviug a sufficiently 
fluent knowledge of the vernacular, it stiikcs uh, might expe- 
rience no very gieat difficulty, in getting admission into tho Jug- 
gematli fane. His situation would certainly bo not a very en- 
viable one were ho discovered Hinduism rejects all proscly- 
tism, religious or domestic Wrapped up m the dusky panoply of 
its own overweening pride, it withers some of the finest 
impulses, and chilU the noblest aspirations of our nature 
bkiUul in words but superficial m knowledge, and reposing 
on a niytluc basis, of hollow sophisms and labyrinthine 
abstractions, it shuns all approach to manly controversy, and 
glides away fixim any manifestation of stern intellectual dis- 
cussion Nevertheless though unchanging and unchangeable, 
as it boasts itself, yet is it on occasion, every thm^ by turns 
and nothing long , since there is no question of duty, or tho 
breach of it, of fidelity and its contrary, but the common law 
of caste Will modify, bend, or justify Tiuc patriotism is 
as inconsistent with the spirit and working of its dissevering 
machinery, and the crushing rollers of its power , os tho native 
dignity and spintuai vocation of woman, are with the poly- 
gamy and hcentiousocss it generates and cherishes. 

From age to age the peculiarities of Asiatic customs have 
greatly interrupted and modified European intci course, at tho 
vanous places where trade, like tlio 8ee<l blown by tho wind 
chanced to tako root. It required ^ears of apprenticeship to 
initiate the Europeau adventurer m tho complexities that 
beset hi8 position and his prospects of success To us 

V F 
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of Uter date, who are as it were, * to the masDer bomi* — 
it IS difficult to form an accurate idea of the manifold obstacles 
that met our earlier predecessors at creiy turn , or to weigh 
with sufficient impartiahtjr, the motiTCS and inducements^ that 
swayed men and measures, in times of shifung continj^ency, 
and great responsibility, combined with much insecurity to 
person and property , scarcely sufficiently considered in estima- 
ting the past borne native sage has compared the Europeans in 
India to Dimuks or white ants, which from dork, or scarcely 
Yisible beginnings, pursne their determined objects insidiously 
and silently, destroying green forest trees, and in tbeir excaiatea 
trunks building edifices, communicating by numerous galleries 
with the hardened clay pyramids, far and near, that denote where 
formerly flounshed tne far spre^iog cedars. Attacking every 
thing, devouring every thing, they undermine and sap and 
desolate The simile is not a very flattering one, though it is 
not in some measure, without its aptitude either But there 
are red and black ants as well as white ones, and as when 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war, so do these 
at fitting opportunities attack tho poor dimnk without 
mercy, and with true utibtonan instinct, carry them to profi- 
table account for homo consumption After all, however, 
there can be no question that in our early connexion with 
India, there was much, from the contemplation of which, the 
moralist will shrink, and tho Clnistian protest against, with 
abhorrence On the other hand, as it is the prerogative of the 
Supreme ruler to elaborate good out of evil, theie is no resist- 
ing the impressive truth doily developing itself, with aug- 
mented and irresistible manifestation , that our connexion with 
India 18 working out, a gradual but grand scheme of regenera- 
tive power, of which, almost unconsciously to ourselves, we 
have been, and ore tho humble instruments. 

It has been a fruitful theme of reproach, with fnends as 
well as foes, that the whole aim of our Indian administrative 
machinery, has bad referenco more to the spoliation, than the 
improvement of the country Our connexion at first was one 
of doubtful shifts and expedients, having no more reference 
to sway or dominion, tlian the Thracian shepherd (Moximin) 
had of ruling the Bomon Empire, when ho ran by the chariot 
of beptimius Severus. All we required, was liberty to have 
and carry All we sought, reign after reign, and governor 
after governor, was safety , and permission to trade quietly 
and inoffensively Even ^is was but grudgingly granted, or 
soon revoked, aooording to the convemence or profit of some 
understrapper m authonty The ffivour of one year was oaaoel- 
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led the next Ineflfecttial remonstrance often followed on 
strokes of sordid* Toxatious, and grasping ac<tiusition. Out o£ 
the risks, rubs, and outrages* suffe:^ hj our adrenturotis 
countrymen, from political contingencies at home and abroad , 
arose a gradual hut strengthening reaction* that led to results 
wholly unexpected, and scarcely wished for Little by bttle* 
and when we seemed most desperately situated* a most myste- 
rious power of attraction seemed to diaw us unoonscioualy 
Within the eddy of Asiatic eventuality, until unformed circum- 
stances* and isolated elements of adv intage* gradually approxi- 
mated and cohered, giving firm standing ground, and a fulcrum 
to work upon, as opportunity might 8er\ e To do justice to the 
English aaventurers of former times, they must bo compared with 
other European adventurers of ^eir age They must 1^ 
ranged fairly with their contemporaries* and judged after a^ 
standard conformable to the morals* and manners* and politics 
of the time. Neither must the disturbing influences of these 
great levers of human action* (religion induded) be lost sight 
of* considenng that views in all of them, had a tendency to be 
extreme, and that many questions of great importance, were then 
open to discussion, and excited controversy* which have since 
settled down into things of course We must also bear always 
in recollection* m the history of our Asiatic relations, that 
w c were traders long before we were rulers, for after we 
obtained sway and dominion* the motives and reasoning 
natural and proper, in the one character, clung unseasonably 
to the other , just as old Hapid m the play though become a 
man of fortune and by position a gentleman, cannot for the 
life of him * sink the Tailor * More was also expected from 
traders than was reasonable or just Such of our readers aa 
ha\ e 1 ead the now forgotten works of Peter Pmdar — for they 
have fallen into tho retributive oblivion that is sure to overtake 
the productions of talent misapplied, and genius devoted to 
niei e party malignity , — such of our readers os may happen to 
have perused them, may recollect the versified story of Sir 
Joseph Bonks* who is represented by the poet as entertauung 
a theory* that fleas were akin to shell-fish Accordingly the 
solemn philosopher after catching a suflioient number of the 
mo<)t agile of insects, proceeds to boil them* not doubting but 
that like Hudibros^s Mom from * black to red they soon 
would turn ’ However* as is often the case with theories the 
result was disappomtmg — and poor Sir Joseph m his vexation 
u mode to excuum — * Fleas ore not lobsters bku their souls T 
Histonans deal with our governing traders m the same foshion. 
They are disappointed at their sot, all at onoe^ ooming 
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forth as ready formed Medici, and merchant Princes. Look- 
ing for munificent and generous philanthropists, they are dis- 
gusted at beholding mere pedlers. 

That there is no friendship in trade is an old familiar saying, 
we fear it may be even added*that there is Irttle benevolence 
in it, as a proximate principle Ag well might we look for 
kindly sympathies in a spinning jenny, or sentiment from a 
steam engine Evolving from small beginnings, the scheme of 
our progi ess and power in the East, resembles the copper ves- 
sel brouglit out of the muddy waters, by the net of the Arabian 
fisherman Looking hungrily for a supper, instead of a fiah, 
ho finds an unpromising scaled copper vessel Nevertheless 
it has an interest for liiin He has a \agao idea, that like a 
jetter from the notorious Joseph Ad\, it may furniah a clue 
that may lead to something to his advantage He opens it, 
and out issues a smoke ivhich mounts os high as the clouds, 
forming a thick mist, which extends itself along the sea and 
the shore, until at length it consolid itcs, and forms tlic most 
marvellous, gigantic, and potent of genii, brandishing a tern- 
blo scymitar The very thickness of the smoko of cir- 
cunibtanccs, and the darkness of the excluding mist, or rather of 
the mystification, of Indian trading politics, shut out for a 
tunc the moral and social aspect of the Eastern hcmiajdicre 
Even to this day some of the effect remains, though the 
cause has ccoscd to operate , for jfndia still in the c<*timation 
of too many, is a region rather to be slmimod, than sought after 
by the general observer Though this may bo a matter of 
regret, it is neither unnatural noi surprieiug It became a rule 
with the Company, to keep all the world exterior to themselves, 
in mnorance respecting their affairs, or the capabilities of their 
field of enterprise It was the order of the day to conceal as 
much 08 possible from the gieedy public , and to disclose no 
more than was absolutely necessary, and that to as few as pos- 
sible, connected with tlicir operations. They worked with 
their Lands under a clotli like the Banians , the secret grips 
and touches by which matters were signified, and determined, 
being hidden irom the rest of the world To this they were 
moved by a strong instinct of self preservation and defence, 
knowing that there were sharp expectants looking on with 
wolfish eyes, and longing for the day of partition of monopoly, 
and going snacks for profits, if not of luonopolizmg monojioly 
What the Company did, was as stated, m the course of the 
natural law of self preservation The result was no less natu- 
ral than the source and exercise of the policj ^Vhat is not un- 
derstood soarccly attracts attention, and the distant and obscure 
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uffcct 11 ^ slightly or not at all Wlioro there is an interest 
witlun interest, not to invite the in(iuircr to examine, but 
rather to obfuscate his visual po>\erg, and to repel bis 
approaches , — it is obvious os a general principle, that to attcmiit 
to survey such a field of operations, in nil its diversified parts, or 
to analyze the operations themselves, will be given up as a 
bootless task Kccollcctin|; this, it is puerile as some do, to 
express cither surprise or indignation, at the indifference the 
Lnglisli public have always manifested towiuals Indian affairs, an 
indifference no w hero mure scandalously noticeable than m tho 
bureaus of state, or in tlie senate hou^e To interest a jicoplc, 
the subject must bo more or less popular It must represent a 
whole and not a fraction It must have various sides, and all 
easily approacliablc It must appeal to ceneral and natural 
sympatliics It must have a fireside as well ivs a far-off vitality 
of interest in and about it , and must come homo to the bosom, 
ns well ns the business of men and families , and present an 
attractive aspect, to the mechanic’s shed, and the lowly cottage, 
as well ns the lordly hall How in reason could the coriioration 
called the Last Indi i Company, be expected at all times and 
seasons, and in tho vaiious MCissitudcs ot its struggles for bein^, 
to fulfil these coiuhtionaf VVliat were they to the people 
moie than any other Company What to us said invidious objec- 
tors, unconscious of being illustrators ot tho very selfishness 
they reprobated, whu to us 18 this busy bustling Company'' 
Founded in selfishness, elicrislicd by selfishness , appealing by 
selfish means to selfish ends, impinging upon no common or 
generous feelings and appealing to no large national interests, 
this corporate system is as alien to the minds and hearts ot 
Fnghshmen, os the ring of Saturn, or the moons of Ilersehel 
Be It so, but even the distant heavenly bodies liave a generous 
mtcrest for minds of an exulted and spcculatn c turn , and a 
game at chess has been played with unwearying assiduity and 
zest, by persons between whom oceans flowed, and continents 
intervened flow inueh more then, must the interest increase 
with augmenting knowledge, ot a country distant mdeed, but 
teeming with life and lesources ^ Even in their most unpro- 
mising day, Indian polities, dry as they were deemed, mid 
caviare as they proved to the multitude, nevertheless, had their 
qmd-nunc9 , and occasional episodes of assassination, massacre 
and battle, or of lucky hits m trade, and extension of tem- 
tory, have served to keep a few lounging readers, faintly aware 
that there was a place called India— somewhere m burat or 
Bombay, Madras or Bengal That tho people wore Moors tbo 
same as formerly held Grenada, or Gentoos a people wearing 
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mutliDB, and Kashmfr shawls and eating nee, and who wor- 
■hipped the Cow, and were os gentle as li^U, and aa barmlesa 
as doTes, and drank nothing but the waters of the Cavery, and 
Cbdayery, the l^urboddah, and Brahmaputra, which were 
branches of the great nver lldgly, at the mouth of which 
Calcutta stood I 

It canuot be denied that to the mere English reader, who 
occasionally is rather desultory in his prelections and predilec- 
tions, scarcely any thing could be more irksome than the study 
of Indian anunls, a sort of intellectual infernal region, guarded 
by the three headed monster Brahma, Vishnu, and bhivn 
Wliero indeed, until a comparatively recent period, was the 
oriental student to satisfy his historical appetite, save by indi- 
gestible rejiorts and tough pamphlets ? The routine was to 
*]iitrodiiet linn solemnly to thogonis, Alexander the Great, 
Poms, and the gymnosophiste Ihcn camo tedious disserta- 
tions upon mythologies, and castes, rclic>cd by glimpses of 
tigers, oicpiiants, cobra cupcllas and feats of jugglers. As 
for the native Chiefs, and our sKirnnshcs, for and against them, 
and such impro\cmcTit in commercial nfiairs, or fluctuations of 
adverse fortune, as arose out of them the accounts of them 
were as uninviting, and amenable to yiwning repugnance, as 
disquisitions about the Ileptiircbj , the struggles of the Soots and 
Piets, or the traiiBCendentul glurj of forgotten Irish Kings. A 
grand centre, and uniting point df harmonizing totality was 
wanting, without which general interest could not be excited. 
Some great histone yuber was required to record the polity, 
the resources, the strategy, and the conflicts of the emmets, put 
in motion, by royal signs manual, or secret committees, and rival 
factones and functionaries, hating and hated, with di\arfish 
cordiality of malignity Then, who forsooth could tolerate, the 
ne\er ending, still beginning gibbcnsli, m which men and things 
were wrapt up and screened ^ The amber m which the insects 
figured was none of tlie clearest, and there was no public taste 
for entomology John Bull hates every thing that is not 
English lie may sometimes find it convenient to profess the 
contrary, but he has a cordial aversion to wbate\cr is foreign, 
let him say what he will How could he, good honest fellow, 
with his &^on phle^, be expected to be interested about a 
people who eat neither boiled bacon, nor roost beef^ and 
plumb pudding? How could the national mmd, or the 
national stomach rather, be reasonably expected to tolerate, 
much less to mark, learn, and inwardly ^est, voluminous 
records abounding in unintelligible jargon about DAstuks 
and Dostfirf , Bowannalis ana RohilliM , Sircars and Fo- 
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lygan? In wadmg through wearisome pages abounding 
m 31onBOons and Carcoonsi Nullahs and Mdllahs, RanS 
and Karanfs, the bewilder^ reader m despair, shut his 
eyes, just os a railway traveller does, when progressing 
for many miles together, between two high prosaio looking 
banks, that serve but to disgust his dazed vision , however 
interesting they mi"ht prove to a botanist or geologtsL 
There was to John llull Qind it is to be feared to a certain 
extent still is) a most lutiguoiiig iteration in these things, 
and on overpowering monotony of effect, that brought a somo- 
lent torpor, as it were, into the eyes of the mind 

£very thing in short was viewed, and still, in n great measure, 
is viewra, through a distorting medium of prejudice or contempt* 
That great influential journal the Timet, which flatters itself that 
it knows a great deal about Indio, m one of its recent issues, 
indulges in a sneer at the expense of a people who never knew 
how to construct a good road This is unjust and not con- 
sistent with fact — 08 may be seen even in our own times by the 
traveller in the interior of India, who will And tho rums of 
what were once magniflocnt roods, and other works of public 
utility Akbor caused the whole road from Agra to Lahore 
to be planted with an alley of trees, beautiful for its length and 
verdure Arungzebe again, nt every stage fiom Kabul to 
Arungabad, from Gujarat to Bengal, through the cil^ of Agra, 
built houses for the accommodation of travellers These were 
maintained at the public expense They were supplied with 
wood, with utensils for cookery, and with a certain portion of 
nee and other provisions. Bndges were also built over small 
nvers, and ferry boats furnished for the largo But not to 
digress, India had no interest whatever out of the India 
House, until that most extraordinary exhibition of modern times 
was got up, the trial of Warren Hastings. This came celebre 
rousra the dormant public, and mode the most indifferent more 
inquisitive about Inma than they hod ever been before Potent 
senators, and subtile lawyers found it necessary to cram for 
gladiatorial display, m the field of Indian gymnastics. All the 
lo(»l terms and phrases that were formerly to be found only m 
the reports of factories, or the despatches of presidencies , and 
were loftily demised as mere jargon, now assumed an important 
significancy They ravished the ears of patnoion dames m 
\Y^tminister hall, where they even drew tears from the eyes 
of anstocratio bMUty, or pealed from the benches of the 
boose of commons, to the wonderment and edification of the 
country gentlemeiL The great length of the plea, however, well 
set uepobliCBsleepigaUfU&r os India was C0Dcexae4> but 
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'IS this woundod-snake-hke tnal drew its slow length along» 
towards the close, pubhe interest was revived. In every way 
may Warren Hastings then, be said to have proved the bene- 
factor of Indio. He became instrumental, malm Im though 
it mifrlit be, in rescuing it and his own invaluable, but lU 
requited services, from dread oblivion — * fat os the weed on 
Lethe's wharf’ — to which both were tending, until tlie intellec- 
tual thunders of that wonderful Triumvirate, Burke Foz, 
and Sheridan, startled the nation from its dreamy languor, 
Binco when, India has been less a terra incognita than it was 
licfurc 

The reign of Akbar may be considered the starting )>oint 
of ].<nghsh interest towards India. Of what the Portuguese 
were doing but little was known in England The cclminty 
^)f the victories of Akbar, the splendour of his court, the 
iamo of his hr ivcry, clemency, and love of justice , his magna- 
nimous forgiveness of his son’s revolt, the liberality and favour 
he extended to learning and learned men, and his gi’acious ac- 
cessibility and munificciicc , attracted many Europeans to 
Agra, and produced a sort of dim prestige of his glory, in 
Europe Succeeding to the throne about tho niiddlc of tho 
sixteenth century, he occu})ied it, to the advantage of his country 
fur ill ty years, and consohd itcd Jus dominions more than any 
lorincr sovereign of tho race of Timur We learn many 
cuiious particulai*s, rcKti\c to his personal and pohticol charac- 
ter, from Signor Manoiichi, physician to tlio imperial family, 
ami who, iii this c inacitv , had access even to the Ifarem It 
IS from Ills memoir, that h ather Catron, m one of tho works 
heading these observ itions, imuuly derived his information. 
Wlicro will not English deserters venture to go m search of 
variety and better pay ^ One, it seems, found his way from 
burat to Agra, ami nller a hearty potation of wmc (cither 
from Sliiruz or Kabul) luidc a capital shot — ffor the man 
was a cannoneer) which hlled the emperor witli admiration 
From that time, Akbnr permitted all his European Canno- 
neers to jilant vineyards in the neighbourhood of Agra , w Inch 
of itself, hod there been no other subsidiary inducement, was 
well calculated to attract loose European hangers on, to tho 
capital of the Mogul The decree inserted in the imperial 
chronicles, on the occasion, gives a graphic and hvely idea 
of the European’s besettiiigfoible, no less than of the monarch’s 
indulgent considoration ** The Europeans ore born in tho 
olcoient of wine, as fish ore produced m that of water, to 
prohibit them the use of it la to deprive them of life ” Akbar 
tumscif Jiod no objection to a cheerful glass. Generous and 
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kindly, yet truly diOTified withal, ho wae worthy of the 
magnificent position no hdd, and much better qualified to 
form the beau ideal of the Commander of the Faimul, and to 
be associated with the splendid conceptions of the Arabian 
nights, than the stem, selfish, and cruel Caliph Haroun A1 
Raschid. Agra was a bustling capital in his oay — for we are 
told by Father Catron that the Kmg had procured from Goa 
artisans of eveiy descnption, lapidaries, enamellers, goldsmiths, 
surgeons, and European practitioners in medicine ” If we 
may judge from the arrangement of this sentence the poor 
doctors held the lowest place even as art i sa n s* Some two or 
three centuries have not much altered matters, os respects their 
weight in the body politic. Nevertheless, India is not without 
its obligations to mdividnals belonging to that class, who even 
m the present day, hold but an ambiguous and doubtful posi- 
tion, especially m a military point of Mew Akbar’s strong 
liankermga nftur Christianity, arc well known He certainly 
appears to have entertained very senous thoughts of professing 
himself a convert Whatever might have been his secret con- 
victions, it IS unquestionable tint bis expressed opinions, and 
his more than liberal toleration, ga\ o gi cat uneasiness to tlio 
MfiUahs, and bigotted Moslems about the Court It was 
indeed on extraordinary thing to behold the Emperor of the 
Indies, and tlio Commander oi the Faithful, receiving the Holy 
Bible from the hands of Christ nn padrees, and placing the 
sacred volume on his head, in token of profound respect 
Nothing can be more convmcmg as an illustration of the atrug- 
glo of the carnal mind with the impressions of divine truth, 
and the weakness of reason unaided by mdivcllmg grace, 
than the conduct of Akbar on this momentous occasion Ho 
felt like Agrippn — almost persuaded to be a Chnstion-^but 
there were bonds that fettered him — and he was a willing slave 
It IS impossible to reflect upon the dilemma in which he felt 
himself placed, without a sigh for humau nature, and respect 
for the ingenuous frankness that cliaractcrised the reply of 
a great sovereign, who confesses that ho felt ho was acting 
against right, and yet could not help it. He confessed to the 
Ebmish facers of Goa >^hcn hard pushed by them^that 
the season of conversion was yet remote "I find myself” — 
he said — “bound to Mahommedanism by ties which I am unable 
‘ to break asunder The MfiUahs of the palace and the Sultar 
< ness — ^my mother, never cease to inveigh a^inst the new 
‘ religion which I protect I have an opposition still more 
‘ difiimilt to sustain with the women of my harem, from the 
* apprehension of being all discorded as soon os Chnetiomty 

0 Q 
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* shall have reduced me to make choice of a eingle companion — 

* they apare no caresses that they may tear from my heart the 
' rehgion of Jeaus Chnst. Jr a word the Gospel u too pwre and 

* my manners too eorrvpt” 

four or five years before the death «f Akbar, Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter with certain privileges to a small 
company oi London merchants, just at the time that the Dutch 
East India Company was instituted, whose first attempt to 
trade on the Malabar Coast, was nearly coincident with the 
first arrivals of the London Company's ships at Surat. From 
this time may be dated the commencement of the decline of tho 
Portuguese power in tho East— where they had been domi- 
nant upwards of a century The Portuguese m fact were the 
^ first European nation that took an extensive grasp of Indian 
territory and commerce , for they had settlements at Point de 
Galle, Colombo, Ormus, Bassein, Solsette, Goa, Mangalore, 
Calicut, and various other towns and districts along the Coasts 
Other European adventurers also were known to the native 
courts oven at a remoter penod, where they were distinguished 
by the generic name of Franguis or Franks, and porah logtie or 
w lute people , though their particular national differences, and 
boundaries ^^crQ not clearly understood. To trace the progress 
of these adventurers from tunc to time, and to illustrate the 
collisions of their several governments, and the effects these 
had upon their own motives anfi movements, would demand 
more space than can be spared within the ordinary limits of an 
aiticle The leading object of the Poituguese policy was to 
prevent other European adventurers from squatting down upon 
any part of India, n hich they considered ns their own peculiar 
manor , and to obstruct the transit of Indian produce to 
Europe, by tho Gulf of Arabia and Persia, and to monopolize 
tlio 'whole of tho trade, by directing it from these ancient 
channels, into their own circuitous navigation We find that 
they weio so powerful, when other nations were unrepresented 
in the Indian seas, that m 1537 Maliommed Lodi sent to Goa 
to intreat their aid m his contest for sovereignty From the 
time of Elizabeth, tho mystery that hung like a heavy cloud 
cr the East, began by little, and little, somewhat to clear iJ{) , 
and tho navigation of Asia to become yearly better known 
The time had come when the Portuguese must knuckle 
down The Dutch became their rivals and finally their 
sub vert ers. By their expulsion of the Portuguese from Ceylon, 
the Dutch got tho Cinnamon trade into their own hands, which 
in addition to the spice trade of the Moluccas, caused the English 
to entertain heart bumuig jealousy of their good fortune. 
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Angry oolluMms of nyal intorests, continually occarrod««And 
alti^ther it waa an age, fruitful in tranaactiona of questionablo 
morality, remoraelesa Tiolenco, and subtle treachery It 
being less our desire to enter into the fluctuations of commercial 
xiTolry, than to ^e a glance at the social conditions, and cir- 
cumstances, of succeeding phases of Indian policy, especially as 
regards Europeans — we may take three sojourners in the Last 
as representatives of their different eras, and whose remarks, 
cosuiu or direct, may be considered as reflecting a general light 
upon matters of conventional and moral interest. We allude to 
Sir Thomas Eoe, Bernier, and Captain Hamilton Their era 
was one, fraught with various risks and hardships, which can 
scarcely ever beset the European adventurer now a days The 
Company’s servants at Surat, sulFerod contmually from the 
rapacity and misrepresentations of the native governor and hi# 
creatures. It was no uncommon thing for the packages of the 
Company to be token by force, and their contents seued at a 
nominal price This sort of ruffian freedom of the strong hand, 
was for many years a perplexing obstacle to the Company’s 
commercial progress. Their trade at this early date was a 
senes of mere peddling They were feeling their way, holding 
gim-crack toys in one Land, to propitiate great men, or great 
men’s little great men , while with the other, they were proffer- 
ing goods for sale, in order to pay the expence of the said gim 
cracks The inconveniences of travelling, for an European, m 
those tunes, must have been very great indeed Occasionally 
Sir Thomas Hoe (Ambassador from King James I to Jehon- 
girc) had difficulty in procuring oven the ncccsaancs of 
Efe, cspeoiolly good water It were well, if m our day wo 
reflected a little more on these things, and compared the 
stern hardships of the past, with the present security, and 
competence, if not luxury , then should we hear less 
of these unbeconung complaints which military, or quasi mili- 
tary correspondents, obtrude at times on the public eye and ear 
Poor Bernier dwells very httleupon his own personal sufferings, 
though they were very great, but rather with unaffected sym- 
pathy on those of his illustrious companions — for he was one of 
the mllowors of Pnnee Dora in his flight, after the ruinous 
issue of his struggle for empire, with the able, wily, and deter- 
nuned Arungzeoe The unhappy prmcess, his wife, had to 
crouch under a miserably small tent or pal^ close to Bermer as 
the ropes of it were tied to the wheel of bis * chariot * — the 
said cnanot being a wretched bullock hackery Even m our 
own dav, it is not every one who would venture through the 
Sirgi^ah and Supibhulporq jungles, in search of diamonds, 
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like XaTermer Bread was to be got bat seldom, and meat 
scarcely at all It sometimes was dangerous to dioot a bird 
A ' Mwnmsed fowl ’ or stale fish, were now and then luznnes. 
But a Emg, or a great man might oocasionally send the Euro- 
pean adventurer a wild hog, or quarter of a deer, and for these 
he was expected to be exceedingly grateful, and either to make 
or to write fine speeches, and to mve something m return, if he 
could man^e it , the rule with Moguls being pretty much the 
same as tliat with all present-hunters — ** the Bmollest donation 
thnnkfiilly accepted But Europeans had to keep at an 
awful distance in general, since even ambassadors might not 
be permitted to be seen upon the steps of the throne. Sir 
Thomas Roe was expected to ICoutou before the Pnnee Kur- 
nm (Shall Jehan) but with on anticipatoir Lord Amherst re- 
bugnanco to that sort of thing, the ambassador begged to 
bo excused If the Prince could have peeped into the next 
century or so, how astonished ho would have been at the ascen- 
dancy of those ‘ hat men ’ — whom ho was always inclined to 
give the cold shoulder to , and to allow one of whom, even 


though nn Ambassador, to sit in his presence, would have been 
a matter too prepostcously extravagant, to be thought of foi an 
instant bony enough were the lodgings of that ambassador on 
his way to Court The cliambLis allotted to him by the Cutwal 
were ** no bigger than ovens ” — so that he preferred keeping 
in hi 0 tent, w hicli appears to Imvu been of that inferior and 
small kind called a Rmctt Ho found the king at Ajmere, 
and as fur as his reception from royalty itself went, had no 
reason to complain Though Jehangire was considered os 
devoid of religion, ho docs not appear to have participated in 
his fathci*8 leanings towards Christianity, it avo may judge 
from the anecdote that is told ui regard to his neplieiv Avink- 
ing apparently at his conversion to Christianity, and aware 
pci haps of his natural timidity, be ordered him to lay his hand 
on tho head of n lion, llis declining to do so, seems to have been 
considered by tho flighty monarch, as equally discreditable to 
himself and bis religion — and he avos fortliAvith consigned to a 
prison, whence in all probability ho nc\cr emerged alive. 

Tho great object of bir Thomas Roe’s embassage was, to 
procure a treaty of free trade through tho Mogul’s dominions. 
Several circumstances tended to keep English trade m a low 
state at that time , our national position was not sufliciently 
understood and appreciated, and the choice of investments was 
iQiudioious. One of the lords of the court complamed to Sir 
Thomas, that the English caused too much cloth and bad 
swords to be brought to India. The Moslem Prophet’s fbl- 
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lowers of those days, appear to have been much more sociably 
disposed, than their descendants, who, infected by the hetero- 
doxy of caste, would give themselves airs at the idea of holding 
table fellowship with ‘ Infidels.* This reluctance to be * hail 
fellow well met* — with Europeans, is generally in the inverse 
ratio of rank and respectabihty , just as the lowest Sudra 
often makes a greater fuss about his caste than a Pundit. A 
present of wme was every where, and always acceptable. 
The Pnnce (Shah Jehan to be) got as * fou’ as Tam 
O’Shanter** or “ Soutcr Johnny ” — at Brompfir, on some wme 
^sented by the Elclu Even to the great King himself, the 
Knight's Ahcont was a delightful offering, and peraaps did more 
towards the busmess in hand, than all his rhetonc. He fell to 
dnnking it at once, like a right jovial and honest toper os he un- 
doubtedly was , “ giving tastes of it to several about him * 
Sir Thomas, not unmindful of his affairs, advised the King that 
a Butch ship lay before Surat He made the most of the 
matter, or, as he says m his journal " this I improved, to fill their 
heads with jealousies of the designs of the Butch, and the 
dangers that might arise from them ” This sort of thing was 
the order of the day , every nation magnifying itself and 
vilifymg it^Tivals, at the Mogul’s and the Bimordinatc Courts 
It IB curious enough, oven at that early period, when interest 
m Indian topics might be supposed fresh and vivid, tliat Sir 
Thomas apprehended thab his statements regarding all he 
saw and heara, would be disregarded at home, though ho felt 
that ** the histoir of India, for variety of matter in the time 
of Akbar, and the latter troubles, were well worth writing ** — 
but because they came from such remote parts, he forbears 
recording them, as many will despise them.” This unfortu- 
nately 13 rather a predominant feeling still, and no doubt, much 
valuable information bos m consequenoo been lost to the world 
Remote by position, remote from ignorance of her value 
and revenues, and remote from torpor to sympathy beyond the 

f ale of its immediate homo interests, as respects England, 
ndia always has been and to a considerable extent still is. 
But to return to our ambassador , at that magnificent court, 
where splendour of appearance was almost every thing, the 
phun Enghsbman with his comparatively beggarly ways and 
means, must have been exposed to sundry slights and mortifi- 
cations from the arrogant Omrahs and their swaggering moue- 
tobhe twisting retamers , who, judging from appearances alone, 
must have despised the poor Elchi, and the court ho repre- 
sented. The fittmg out of the functionary who was to 
represent Majesty, rather savoured too much, of the parsunony 
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of cannie Klog Janue, the Companj haying to pay the piper^ 
and not being able to afford mnoh in the way of ezpenmye 
pomp and show The ooneequence was, that the Ambasaador 
felt aabamed and even disgraced” at the figure he of neoee- 
eity cut, and the mean ap^aronce he made in the presence 
of so gorgeous a court, r ive years’ allowance, he deolarea, 
would not have provided him with even an indifferent suit of 
tents in any way answerable to one of theirs. Indeed if he 
had the wish to entertain affer their fashion, he had no 
approach to tho wherewithaL He possessed not the means 
of giving even a good nautclu All be could do, was to ask 
one or two occasionally to share his own dinner (which we 
suspect was not very recherche) and his, by no means cool 
Ahcant The Prince always seemed mchned to treat him (as 
he did all Europeans) rather cavalierly, m marked contrast to 
the good nature and affabihty of the King Wlien however, 
his highness presented him with a garment the worse for the 
wear (for he had worn it himself) the Ambassador did not 
seem so sensible of the great honor, os the courtiers might 
liavc desired , since they assured lum that the Prmce’s having 
worn it, greatly enhanced the compliment Tho fact is he 
had been treated with intentional discourtesy After dancing 
attendance for hours, and finding himself neglected, he indig- 
nantly retired, but was called back “to recone a great pre- 
sent” — namely, the aforesaid cast-off garment. One wouldnot 
have looked fur so much meanness in tho founder of the Taj 
Mahal of Agrn, but alternations of meanness and grandeur 
are charoctcrisiio of tho Asiatic Sir Thomas gives us a not 
very fiattonng glimpse of tho English in Indio, in his time, in 
allusion to “ the di unkenness”— of those of Surat, l^en 
will this VICO cease to be a ataiu upon the national cliarocter ? 
A great and blessed reform has taken place, in that respect, in 
the middle classes of Society every where, but when ^ ill addic- 
tion to intozioating stimuli cease to be the failing of the sailor 
and the soldier ? But it is not to the intemperance of the Eng 
lish m the use of bquors alone that he alludes, but to, other 
exorbitances proceeding from it, which were so great in that 
place, that it is rather wonderful they were suffered to live.” 
Alas! it IB to be feared that much revoltmg detail lay 
involved in tliat hint, and that the English in other parts of 
India, were not a whit behmd their countrymen at Surat, in 
moral turpitude. 

The Ambassador felt justly mdignont at learmu^ that his 
packages had been detamed, if not^opened by the Pmee, who 
dismgennously represented them to the King as mere goods. 
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Sir Thomas appealed to Hia Majesty, who afiected to beg of 
Sir Thomas to forgive the Prince. He then had the cheats 
earned into his own Koyal presence, and there opened, with- 
out 80 much as asking the mortified KIchfs leave. The poor 
Mogul was moved to this act of mean indecorum by sneer 
childlike cunosity He had not patience to wait, in order to 
have the matter properly arranged He seemed, however, 
sufficiently sensible of the impropriety after committing jt, and 
with great good nature earnestly intreated the AmBassador 
not to be offended The Great Mogul then began to reckon 
up the things he had token, ns combs* razors, scent bags, and 
so forth, and smibng said — “ You would not have me restore 
those things— for I have a mind to them It is like Dr 
Johnson asking “ Bozzy” — * to lend him a shilling not to be^ 
repaid ’ It was of course quite impossible to feci otherwise 
than honoured, by the condescension of the good natured 
monarch of the Indies— who could however, on occasion, be 
more than sufficiently, stern and terrible, if Indian historians 
‘ have writ their annals true * 

Among the pictures nhicli formed a part of the assortment 
of presents (miserable enough m execution, most hkclv, what- 
ever they might be in conception, considering the state of art in 
England then) was one of Venus lending n Satyr by the nose , 
which the King shewed to all about him, bidding them expound 
the signification thereof Tins n os for them almost as hard a 
request os that of the Babylonian monarch, that the uiso men 
of Ins court, should recollect and interpret a dream ho had him- 
self forgotten, but the vague impression of which, nevertheless 
disturbed him Jchangiro bid them observe the blackness of 
the batyr’s skin, and other particulars Every one spoke as 
he thought, or affected to do so, and odd enough, we may well 
imagine their speculations to have been, the learned Thebans 
that they werel The King, however, liked none of their 
expositions, and reserving his own thoughts asked Sir Thomas 
the meaning , presuming not unnaturally, that he at least must 
know The poor Elcni was fairly perplexed The whole 
scene to an indifferent spectator could not fail to be amusing 
The king asking an explanation of the enigma, and the courtiers 
one and all looking bewildered, if not afraid that some monetrona 
treason was afoot m this mystic picture , might afford an ex- 
cellent subject for an artist sufficiently conversant with oriental 
detail and keepmg Sir Thomas simply replied, that it was 
only the painter’s fancy, who often represented the fables 
written by poets, which, aa he quaintly states, was all 1 could 
say of it.” It now became the Chaplain Mr Terry’s tnm to 
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expound a more difficult text than he mi^ht have anticipated, 
but he proved as little of an CEdipua as the others. The king 
then saia, and they were words wise enough to have been spoken 
by Solomon, since good reason he had for asking, — " And whj 
then do you bring me what you do not understand It is 
eunous enough tlmt this pertinent question had not occurred to 
Sir Thomas himself, or at any rate to the donors of the picture 
Supposing for instance that the Ambassador had brougnt as a 
present, some cunons mechanical gim-crack, a thing of wheels 
and pulleys, meant to fulfil some purpose wkoh he had either 
never inquired into, or forgotten, and that on producing it, ho 
could neither explain its use nor set it agoing, would he not 
have felt himself in a silly position ? The one, respecting the 
picture m which he thus unexpectedly found himself placei^ was 
^uite os oniharrasamg The incident, however, is not without its 
moral It shews at any rate that considerably more caution is 
required, in matters of this kind, than may be supposed from a 
superficial glance Things tnfliiig in themselves, ma^ assume a 
grave importance, when brought into an angle of misconstruc- 
tion, before the suspicious and suggestuo mind of the Asiatic, 
bir Thomas, most likely, wished himself heartily out of the mess, 
and would have been glad had the picture been received like 
returned stolon goods, on the usual condition of no questions 
asked ” Be that as it may, Jehangirc though silent at first, 
impcars, like the parrot m the tale, to have “ thought the more ** 
From wlittt dropiicd aftcruanls, bir Thomas had reason to 
believe, that he uceiued the picture hod been made in dension 
of the people of Asia, whom bo supposed to be represented by 
the bat^r, as being of their complexion, and that Venus lead- 
ing him by the nose, denoted the great power the women m 
India have over the men 1 AVbo shall say that the King was 
wrong m this sunnisc, founded upon consciousness of a beset- 
ting fault ? The Satyr led by the nose mi^ht well stand for an 
emblem of Eastern government, from the Kings Amloa to 
the lowest Darogah’s Chabfitrnh The sovereign himself, it was 
notonous, was led b^ the most beautiful and celebrated woman 
of her day, for so ifui^ehan, by universal consent of history, 
was held to be Woman though within the Zenapo, and behind 
the purdflb, uses her influence in the East, quite as potentially 
as where ^e is neither immured, nor ashamed to shew her 
face , but it is a potontiahty of concealment, subterfuge, vena- 
lity, and oorruption 

Sir Thomas presented the king, os a Kew yearns gift, with ** a 
couple of fine kmves and six glasses from the Company ” One 
can scarcely forbear smiling at these R(^l presents. The 
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king, however, took m good part the ambaaaador's ezcuee for the 
smalinees of it. He sent to Aaoph Khan the minuter, and 
brother of Hiirjehan, or the Queen, as he always calls her ** a 
pair of gloves and a cunoua nightcap” The former the Khan 
returned as ** of eo nse in In£a”-~^ut the nightoap he kept — 
and asked for some Spanuh wine, wluoh lu^ily Sir Thomas 
was m a condition to give. The king had the meanness to 
open a box belonging to the Jesuits (who had a College at 
Agra) which came from Camboya, but must have been much 
diwppomted at finding it only to contain medicines and a letter 
It 13 not said whether he tasted the former, under the supposi- 
tion that the bottles ought contain wme. It u to be hoped he 
did, and that his face expressed unutterable things after the 
operation. The letter he opened I Pree and easy was the 
style at court, and the ordmary usages of meum and tuum* 
were there interpreted after a most h^ral fashion From the 
king to the lowest chupprassi, trade was liable to be continu- 
ally thwarted, and its confidence outraged m all branches, 
by their unscrupulous rapacity, and avidity for largess, at 
every possible opportunity It was the custom that the 
Kin^ should have the first choice of all merchandise 
leaving the rest to the nobles. Kven thus earlv, there was 
a great jealousy, m regard to the Engluh holing a port 
in Surat or any where else Sir Thomas was well aware 
of the character of the native chiefs, and courts, he had to 
deal withy and their self seeking system of procrastination 
** When they have peace, they scorn our assutanoe, and speak 
as loud as our cannon , if one oppress them, they dare not 
put out under any protection nor will they pay for it.*' His 
commercial ideas were sound for the age. All his measures 
were marred by insufficiency of means, and his disability to 
bribe promptly and liberally Such expedients to smooths our 
movements, and to baffie the counteracting manoeuvres of 
secret nvaLi, was the rule To keep every thing snug and 
secret, was another rule. You cannot do better^>^was hia 
confidential advice to the Company — “ than keep all men 
ignorant but yourselves — or at least as many as necessity does 
not oblige you to use.** This was a text that was rehgiously 
abided by, and never lost sight of The pnnmple of it, may be 
said to have lam at the root of much discussion, long afterwards, 
and even to have in some measure formed a feature of those 
precautionary provisions, which till recently, hampered the 
freedom of the Induin Press. In regard to his own beunng at 
the Mogul Court, and the arrogance of parties there, as well 
as his correspondence with Sura^ &o. he says, I have 
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'Moderated according to my discretion bnt with a swollen 
heart” He gave aim advicei m regard to pnvate trade, and 
the remuneration of the Compan^ seryants, the neglect of 
which occasioned much inconyenicnce and mischief He sng* 
gested the entire and absolntc prohibition of the former — and 
a more Lberal scale for the latter 

The transactions of the London Company, for the first 
twenty years of the seventeenth century, consisted princi- 
pally of Toyoges of experiment, and it is at this juncture that 
wo first hear of Interlopers” — those pestiferous disturbers of 
the Company's peace, whose every movement threw them into 
a Btremor of alarm Theywere the Pmdanes of trade, who 
were continually making onslaughts here and there when least 
expected, and throwing every thing into ‘ most admired disor- 
* der ’ The experimental charter of Elisabeth, in the succeed- 
u>g reign became a perpetual one, a word of about the same 
meaning, and moral weight, as the eternal friendship, vowed 
instantaneously, between the two young ladies in the 
witty George Canning's drama of " The Roi ers.”* The 
accession of Shah Jehan, proved very disastrous to the 
Portuguese in Bengal Cossim Khan his deputy, report- 
ing unfavorably of ‘the European idolators' — as he was 
pleased to designate them<->he was ordered to expel them from 
niB dominions* This order Cossun Khan earned out in his 
own persuasive way, with the eloquence of the sword, being 
that wlucli the Mussulmans are most conversant in* On this 
occasion, it was used with uncommon vigor and emphasis, and 
not the less so from no previous warning having been given 
In other words ho fell suddenly upon Hhgly and took it with 
great slaughter, taking many prisoners, and reserving the moat 
beautiful of the women for the J^yal Harem. Wq tnm to a 
subject of more pleasing contemplation It appears that the 
Surgeons of the English Indiamcn, had acquired by their skill in 
curing the disorders of klogul officers of rank, a reputation which 
mode them known at Court — and gave them an influence which 
m the sequel was productive of important results. A noble- 
man of high rank appbed to the Presidency at burat to recom- 
mend a Surgeon to reside at Agra, and they selected Mr 
Qabnel Boughton of the Company’s ship Hopewell He was 
sent for also to attend the Emperor’s daughter Shah Jehan, 
grateful for his skilful and seasonable aid, was ready to confer 
substantial marks of favor on him, but he generously availed 
himself of the occasion, to promote the interests of the Company 
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011I7 I hj proconng an imperial firman, oonfemng on ihem, tlie 
pnTilege of trading to Bengal by soa. Thu is not a sobtaij 
instance m Indian history, of substantial benefits conferred on the 
Company, and the country, by medical servants of the former, 
bat we are not aware whether any thing like an equivalent 
recognition of it, was ever extended to themselves personally, 
or to the class honored by nnmbonng them among its members* 
The commencement ot European piracy in the Indian seas 
may be traced to the effects of the license granted by Charles 
1 , to Sir WiUiam Courtin’a association of merchant adventurers, 
to trade in India, to tlie prejudico of the previously existing 
rights granted by Charter to the London Compony Inter* 
lopers who had gone to no previous trouble, or expense of any 
kind, in smoothing the roughness of the commercial path, and 
in procuring firmans at great cost of time, temper, and mone^ 
cut dean across the interests of tlie Company, and occasioned 
infimte confusion, harassment, and loss. It became m great 
measure the source of oiipressions by the native powers, \mch 
in the sequel mtemiptcu and Acqucntly endangered the trade* 
Pirates availed themselves of the irregularities tlius introduced, 
to plan depredations on a systematic scale, which it required 
half a century of the united efforts of the Crown and the Com- 
pany to suppress. The trade (Courtin’s) was at length 
brought to the verge of rum by w ild speculations, and shifts 
that It would not be too strong language to designate os villain- 
ous The reproach of these was partly reflected on the London 
Company, as the native powers were not able to discriminate 
between them It bcoamo at length after a good deal of nego- 
tiation merged in the latter Cromwell gave an impetus to 
trade eveiy where by the navi^tion act — and especially m 
India, by the compensation whi^ he compelled the Dutch, 
after many evasions, to make to the London Company — on 
account of the massacre at Amboy na, &o. less from its amount 
then moral weight. Commercial concessions came gradually to 
be obtained from the European montime powers, which laid 
broader foundations for the commercial prospenty of Great 
Britain, while the general probity and credit of the English, 
notwithstanding exceptions, and many unfortunate oircum- 
Btonccs, graduSly began to make a due impression even in 
India. Alternations oi prospenty and depression, beset the his- 
tory of our Indian trade, with a kind of impartial measure. 
Penis of wars, the circumvention of interlopers, and the attacks 
of pirates, often brought it low^^when orders of retrenchment 
reduction, and ngid economy, or rather parsimony, were suro 
to follow, though not always particularly well attended to. 
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How indeed could they be? seeing thst the best paid of the Com- 
pany’s servants did not receive a salary superior to a butler’s, 
or maiordomo’a It was not by pay that they were expected to 
keep body and soul together, mnch less to acquire an indepen- 
dence, but by perquisites and emoluments. The natural 
consequence was, that in trying to make both ends meet, they 
considered their Masters’ interests as a mere secondary matter 
The advocates of free trade became exceedingly clamorous for 
a shore of the good things, supposed to be had lu India for the 
mere askmg They had only as they fondly conceived, to go 
and pick up the re^y strown rupees and gold mohnrs. ^ 
there is nothing new under the sun — their arguments were 
much the same os were reproduced some thirty years ago in 
Liverpool, London and Calcutta. Notwithstanding their 
6ogency, however, they did not convince Cromwell who declared 
for the Company’s pnvileges. 

Bernier arrived in Surat, m 1665, by what is now called the 
overland route Seeing that there was no canal between AJ- 
exandna and the Nile, no steamers on the nver of Egypt, no 
transit Company, no hotels at Cairo, no vans or resting houses 
in the Desert, and no mn at Suez — it must have been a fati- 
guing journey enough He bad to find his a ay down the 
Red Sea as well os he could, for as yet steamers were not ! He 
had, however, two or three qualifications that render the tnals of 
travel comparatively light , a good heart, an easy disposition, 
and that elasticity of mind which is constitutional to the 
Frenchman , and serves him at a pinch, perhaps better than the 
reserve and phlegm, which the Englishman deems philosophy 
He allades to French Cannomers serving in different parts of 
India, mclnding English, Dutch and Germans as well as Portn- 

f uese The latter, notwithstanding the calamities of war that 
od overtaken them m Cossim Khan’s time , in the reign of 
Amngsebe, amounted in Bengal, to about nine thousand but 
of mixed stock exclusive of pnests and missionaries. We 
have alluded to the hardships which Bermer endured in the suite 
of Pnnee Dara. These most have been very formidable, march- 
ing as they were, ni^t and day through bummg sandy deserts 
towards the town of Tatta. The death of one of his oxen, and 
the failure m strength of the other, made his " ohanot” — (hac- 
kery) useless. The heat and thirst were alike intense, and the 
dust intolerable. The Pnnee was tmdor the neoeanty of poshing 
on as he best might Bernier, fortunately as it turned out, was 
left belund, witlmnt a camel or hone. He fell into the Irads 
of K<mh robbeiB but with the happy adroitness of fais country, 
and the nse of his professional skill , he managed to ingratiate 
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himself greatly with his uncouth companions — so that after 
beu^ with them eight days — they lent him a bullock and put 
him in the way of getting to Delhi 

The stm^le for empire, of the four sons ot Shah Jehan 
which lasted five years (lb60-l to 1665) brought trade to a kind 
of stand for a tune, as it was equally dangerous to sohcit or 
accept protection, it being impossible to foresee who might 
ultimately be the Mogul The death of Cromwell in England, 
with the restoration of the monarchy, and in India the decided 
antfaonty obtained by Arungzebe, restored public confidence 
Trade accordingly revived m India and the evidence of it be- 
came obvious, especially in Bengal, where it was felt necessary 
to build new and largo ware-houses Ihe conduct of the 
Nawab Mfr Jumlah, however, was often complained of, though 
the imprudence of the Company’s servanta at Hhgly, afibrdei? 
him a good plea for squeezing them We learn from Bernier 
that sickness in those days was sufficiently rife and occasionally 
very fatal Many of the retinue of the Dutch Ambassador to 
Arungzebe got sick, and the Secretary died The obieot of 
the Dutchmen was to magnify the advantages the Mogul denved 
from their commerce To this effect, they shewed long rolls of 
commodities bought up by them throughout the whole king- 
dom, and bsts of considerable sums of gold and silver, brought 
every year to the country by them, — but os the shrewd French- 
man remarks, “ saying not word of those which they draw 
hence from the copper, lead, cinnamon, cloves, muscadin, pep- 
per, wood of aloes, cleiihanta and other commodities which 
they vend there ” Besides the bold, bluff pirates, that daringly 
pursued their neck-penling vocation in tlic open seas, the 
coasts of Bengal were in Bernier’s day beset by creeping mis- 
creants, of a less undaunted but more cruel character Chitta- 
gong was the refuge of all the Fenngi vagabonds that flocked 
together from similarity of cu'cumstances and tastes. They con- 
sisted of good for nothing runaways from Goo, Ceylon, Cochin, 
and Malacca. There were among them such os had abandoned 
Monasteries, Bigamists, Bogucs and Murderers ** In a word 
such as had deserved the rope were most welcome and most 
esteemed, these leading in that country a life that was very 
detestable, and altogether unworthy of Cliristmns, inasmuch that 
they impiously hutiSiered and poisoned one another, and asaassi- 
nat!^ their own priests, who sometimes were not better than 
themselves.” Such was the impression of horror, and so general, 
produced by the revolting enmos of these miscreants, that it 
still aifeots the native miiid to a certain extent , and much of 
the undefined obloquy in which Chnstuuiity is held, and ignor- 
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antly held , is owing to the misdeeds of these nominal professors 
of it The ordinary trade of these people was robbery, 
piracy and kidnapping They were continually prowhng about 
the bnnderbuns, ana the creeks and channels of the Hdgly, 
nssaultioff boats, and breaking m upon the. festivals, aseem- 
bliCB, and weddings of the poor people, and canring them 
off ns slaves. They either kept them as literal galley slave\ 
drudges to row their boats, or sold them at Goa, Ceylon, 
or along the Malabar Coast We ore not, therefore, sur- 
prised at the wrath of Shah Jehan, and the summary vengeance 
of CoBsim Khan when he fell upon Hdgly — since there 
were suspicions that thev could not fail to be pnvy to 
these enormities to a greater or less extent, under the rose. 
Sbnh Jehan was not so tolerant os his father and we hear 
^Df his pulling down churches with their bells. As respects 
the Portuguese of Hdgly, degradation could scarcely be 
greater than that which overtook them Even their very 
children, and priests and friars, wore carried to Agra. The hand- 
somest of the women were shut up in Seraglios The old 
ones were destnbuted among the Omrahs, why or wherefore 
we can scarcely tell, unless it was to serve the ladies of their 
Harems as Ayahs The young lads were circumcised, and 
the grown up and aged men, temfiod at what they saw, 
for the most part renounced their faith, but no martyrs weic 
heard of The Portuguese had been faulty in like manner 
in Japan, in Pegue and elsewhere, and Bernier testifies that 
the^ themselves acknowledged their misfortunes to be a just 
divine chastisement upon them The kidnapping for which the 
denizens of ‘ Hogues* river’ — were so much dreaded — there is 
reason to suppose, has come down nearer the present time than 
some may be aware of Of course it was pursued m a 
qniet way, and on a very reduced scale We recollect meet- 
ing at the Capo of Gtiod Hope, with an old native of Murshe- 
debad, who had been kidnapped some forty-fi\e ^cara before 
He stated! that the practice was very common m his childhood, 
and in'll he had met several ^ ho hacl been kidnappe^l like him- 
self Indeed were there not a vigilant look-out, kidnapping 
on the old rogues’ nver scale might revive i cry prosperously 
under the screen of Cooly Emigration, and it is to be hoped 
due core will always he taken that it does not do so 

The cession of Bombay to the Company by King Charles 
II although for many years, through misconstruction, perverse- 
ness of inamduals, and mumanagement, fraught with vexation 
and loss, eventually led to more prosperous issues. Possess- 
isg a fine harbour, and a centner position for oommeroe, it 
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■oon rose to btt a sopenor settlement Bombay as well as 
Sntat donng the life of SeTmi, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, was Kept u a state of contmual dread, lest he should 
come down, as his wont was, like * a wolf on the fold.’ Her* 
chants in those days were obbgcd continually to be on the 
alert — and used to have, as it were, one hand on the sword, while 

S aying for piece goods with the other Shortly after King 
omes IL came to the throne, the English got into a serious 
row at Hugly Three soldiers had quarried m the bazar 
with some oi the Nawab’s peons A company of soldiers was 
called out for the defence of their comrades, afterwards a 
second and then the whole of the English troops. Tho Nawab’a 
troops were beat with loss, sixty of them were killed and 
a considerable number wounded A battery of eleyen guns 
was spiked and tlie town itself cannonaded by Cnpt Nicholson V 
ships. The Fouzdar solicited a cessation of hostilities which 
was granted, on condition of his giving assistance to carry the 
Company’s goods on board the ships. The Company n cre not 
pleased with Mr Job Chomock's conduct on this occasion, 
deeming that the opportumty might have been rendered more 
available for producing a salutary impression of dread of our 
power The Enghsli retired to the village of Chuttanuttf 
or Calcutta in its embryo state The Company had sent 
out orders to take Chitt^ong but this through mismanage- 
ment proved a failure. The truce concluded between the 
Fouzdar of ll6gly and the Nawab was in a few months 
violated by the General of the latter suddenly appearing before 
the town with a largo force The English on this infraction 
of the treaty, immediately stormed and took the fort of Tonna 
and plundered and destroyed every thing they could lay their 
bands on between that place and Ingellee They subsequently 
burnt Bolasore and destroyed about forty soil of the Mogurs 
Ships. Affairs remained m this unsatisfactory state till the 
month of September 1687, when a purwannah was issued by the 
Nawab, granting permission to the English, who hod taken 
refuge at Madras, to return to Hdgly, with tho continuation 
of their ancient pnvileges. This out burst, if it served no 
other purpose, sufficiently satisfied the Native Authorities 
tbit it was more for the benefit of the country to let ** the 
batmen” — alone, than to provoke them Trade m Bengal soon 
recovered itself, and Job Charnock ruled like a petty monarch 
of all he surveyed — which was not much His army was 
smtable^oonaiating of about a hundred soldiers. He hod very 
summary powers also, over all classes of the Company’s ser- 
vants, every one of whom he might dismiss, if he saw cause, 
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Without appeal From tfaia tune the hiatoiy of Caicatta may 
date*'— a history the begimnngs of which are beset by consider-- 
able obsconty — since any very clear data reffarding uem, were 
in idl probability, lost during the capture of Cislcutta by Sarajfah 
Dowlah. As the British Interests waxed stronger those of 
the Mogul became weaker The Empire of Timur, and 
Arungzebe grew decrepid together, and the commencement of 
the eighteenth century might be said to see the power of the 
Moguls and Alumgire the first, laid in the same mve. 
Formerly a distinction was observable between Interlopers 
and Pirates, but the line of demarcation became at lenm so 
very small, as to general vision, to be almost undistmgui^ble 
Their ravages at times paralysed the sinews of trade. We do 
not enter further into the squabbles of the London and Kng- 
*li8h Companies, which had threatened to be mterminable , than 
to state that both parties in the keen encounter of selfish tac- 
tics, were near ruining each other The establishment of 
Caicatta as a Presidency — and the union of the two communes 
followed fast upon each other, ushormp in the accession of Queen 
Anne. The close of William’s reign was distin^ished (if 
distinction if may be considered) by the second embassy from 
England to the Mogul’s Court The Ambassador was Sir 
W^iam Norris as representative of the English nation, or it 
would be more consistent with the reality of the case, to say, 
of the English Company By the way, it may be as well to 
give our country reouers an idea of the service os tlion existing, 
and as now, in order tliat those who serve the Company in the 
year of grace, 1847 — may thank their stars that they did not 
live a century or so too soonl Merchants, or members of 
Council were appomtod by their munificent masters to have 
£60 per annum, factors £40, and wnters £20 Such is the 
estimate of a genteel competency in a tropical climate in “ the 
good old times.” True — -but there were glorious pickings. 
These would also be found to be upon a seme much poorer 
after all, than may be at first glance obvious — every nsk, 
hardship, and vexation, duly and broadly considered. The 
social position of the Company's servants oould not be a very 
elegant, or pleasing one, at a settlement consisting entirely 
of gentlemen. They were prohibited from renting farms on 
their own account, though they might trade, a permission they 
availed themselves of with a wide conscience, bot they were 
forbidden from intermarrying with the natives. 

We cannot resist the temptation of digressmg a little here to 
return to our old fnend ^rmer He desormes the mode of 
passing the time at Delhi— after Anmgzebe’s authority was 
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entirely establidied. Hie heat was not a jot less than the 
modem DeUuans oompkun of In the obambiars, he teUs ni^ 
that one could hardly hold one’s han^ during the warm 
months against a wall, nor one’s head against a onshion, 
so that the people were obliged for the spaoe of more than 
BIX months to be without coyermg at the aoor Though not 
exactly expressed, we suspect that the Franguu may here be 
included among the people, and that they were wont to be as 
much a/ frtsco as their native neighbours. The rabble lay in 
the open streets just as they do now — and the merobanta and 
people of subatanoe and respectabihty, reobned in some auy 
ball or garden, or upon some terrace well watered at night. 
This watering of the spaoe whereupon one bes down to repose 
at mgbt, in the hot weather, is not uncommon to this hour m 
upper India, and the hill Dangas usually practice it, os far as oui« 
observation goes — the last thmg at mght being to sprmkle water 
over the length and breadth to be occupied by the chuttai or 
mat — which is to form their simple bed Delhi at this timo 
was full of Mahommedan and Hindu ABtrologer8--an(l Bermer 
tells an anecdote of a vambond, ‘‘monOTel Portuguese”— a fugi- 
tive from Ooa, who on roe strength of an old sea compass, and 
a tattered Missal (of which he displayed the rude pictures as 
the signs of the Zodiac)— befooled the poor people How 
true It 18 that the * the pleasure is as great — of being cheated 
as to cheat ' ’ The Ragamuffins of the bazar, wore well satis- 
fied apparently, with the vaticinations of this ‘ ancient s^e 
philosopher — who had not, read Alexander Ross over ” So 
apparently was not the woiihy Father Buze, a Jesuit who as 
one having authority, accosted the professor of the occult art — 
rather sharply it may be His answer was admirable — and wo 
hope molhfied the Ilevd Father’s displeasure " A tal Bostias 
tal Astrologuo ” While doing ample justice to the Romish 
hLsaionanes at Agra, and their enlarged chanty — that stood 
not on sectarian differences when distress appealed to them— 
ho frankly admits with reference to the conversion of the 
natives, ‘‘that the great irreverence of Chnstians m their 
chnrches, so different from our (the Romish) belief of the parti- 
cular presence of Gh>d upon our altars — woe a great bar to it, at 
the same tune that it was in sinking contrast to the deep 
rospeot of the Mussulmans in their Mosques ” This is a re- 
mark full of meaning, and ought to make all of us consider how 
we comport ourselves m the presence of the natives of Indiar- 
especial^ m our churches, where there arc always native wit- 
nesses of our demeanour and every movement. 

Sir Wilbam Nome’s embaasy came off m 1701 The object 
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as alreadv stated^ was to solicit firmans and pnvileps for the 
Sn^bsh rfation, that is for the English Company of Merchants 
in rivalry with the London or old Company Among the pre- 
sents mtended for the Mogul, they wiwed to inolnde a small 
tram of brass artillery, and requested by petition to the 
sovereign, that t^ guns might be furnished bv the Board of 
Ord^ce. We cannot too much admire the prudence and 
forecast of the Board’s reply to the Company’s apphcation. 
Had it been remembered at a later date — we should not 
have put a cudgel into the hands of the Sikhs to belabour 
our own head^—smee the guns presented to Runjit Sing 
were among the trophy guns* exhibited tbe other day, on the 
glacis of Fort William, neither would the lamented Sir 
William Macnaghten ^ve been shot to death, by that 
'ruffian Akbar Khan, with his own pistols. The reply 
of the Board of Ordnance was “ that they did not know 
how for It might be justifiable to furnish foreigners with a 
tram of ortilleiy which possibly at one time or another might 
bo made use of against His Majesty’s subjects.” At Massuh- 
patam, and Fort St. George, the Ambass^or was not recog 
nised Hia instructions were rather vague and experiment^, 
leaving a large mai]gm for the exercise of his own discretion, 
and to shape his objects to circumstances. The mam pu^se 
of the whole scheme was the subversion of the London Com- 
pany, after it had existed almost a century, and the estahhsh- 


♦ A word or two in r«strd to theio gnnt. It was a proud aight for Bntons to 
behold thrm lying harmleaa there, and the flag that braied a thouaand years the 
battle and the breese ^waving abo^e them, the stem proofi of our national -valour 
and aiecndcncy linltitudea of the natives, among whom were men from all partv 
of Alia, crowded to eee them. Tee, and lome among them whose nuhea h^been 
father to other thoughts beheld thorn with baffied malevolence There could be 
nomiitakean} longer about the matter There lay the last hope of Indian dis 
affection, and along the whole length of the land from the Sutln to the llugly 
they have left a sakitaiT impression of our continued aapremac} It was most wise 
policy to exhibit them leisarel} , and to welcome them honorably Those who wished 
u othenrue can now no longer have the free, to affect discrediting proofs, so hard 
and palpable, t^t we were not to be caught napping so soundly as might be 
deaiml Seeing is indeed beheTing It is to be hopM that some more enduring 
monament, the flimsy areh uudn which they passed to the Glams, will be erected 

in honor of Uie event That miserable affair whicn was an eyesore has bwn amce 
happily swept from the face of the earth— but it baa not been without ita use, sinco 
It naa luggested a hiut, for tbe erection of a more enduring one on the very aame 
spot. It might be ooustmoted of Chunar stone and Jeypore marble and contain 
on Uie four aspects the names of the four great victories * Mddkf * Fcroxc 
tfaah,* ** Aliwml and ** Sabraon ' On each aide the entrauee towards Cal 
eutta, thero might be two deep niches for atatues of the two noble leaders of the 
host and in niAea on the other aide might be placed busts of Sir John Littler 
Sir Ham Smith, and Sir Walter lUlcigh Gilbert and not forgetting the gallant 
Sale. The names of aU who fell so glonoosly ra the different aeuons might be 
intenbed within the arch, and the numbers of tbe different Begiments, Bo^l and 
Company s, with the names of the first and accond in eommann of cau, might be 
bUionea on higher parts of the diffirrent frees of the arch. 
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ment on ita niuu of a new and unknown mercantilo ascKKnatioQ • 
thus raising a distinction, as unwise and impolitio m Bkig- 
land, as it proved unintelhpble and disastrous m Induu After 
remaining at Masnlipatam till the beginning of May 1700 
He proceed by sea to Surat, where after a tedious passage 
of three months, he arrived, in December 1700 He set out 
on his journey towards the Mogul’s camp, 26th January 1701 
— ^with a retinue (grand for the tune) of sixty Europeans and 
three hundred natives. On the journey, a mutiny broke out 
among the peons, at a juncture and in a situation, when the 
appearance of a force of the Hindu Chiefs, in the vicinity of 
his small camp, and the Mo^l troops, keeping them m check, 
endangered his pro^ss. ‘It is remarkable, that, even m this 
early period, the disciphne of the small body which formed 
the Ambassador’s court kept both in awo ’ On the 3d March^ 
he reached Bron^ur, when it became expedient to pay a visit 
to the Yizier Gnz^l Khan A short time, as is usual on 
such occasions in the East, was spent in adjusting the ceremo- 
mol The vizier disallowed the Ambassador’s proposal, to be 
preceded by drums, trumpets, &c. not it may be supposed 
because ‘ he had no music in his soul’ — but on the false plea 
of its being inconsistent with Eastern usages. The Ambassa- 
dor deemmg the refusal derogatory to his dignity, took 
French leave, pursued his journey, and amvod at Parnella on 
the 7th April, near which place the Mogul’s camp stood. He 
obtained penxusaion to encamp near it. A day having been 
fixed for the audience, the Ambassador proceeded m state 
The procession was not unlike what one may sec on the stage 
on the representation of “ Aladdin” or “ Blue Board” — and was 
as follows — 

“Mr Chrutor, commander of Hie ExceHencj^s artiUery, on hone- 
back 

Twelve carts, wherein were earned the twelve brass guns (m spite ef 
the objections of the ordnance board <) for presents. 

Five Hackerees, with the doth, &c for presents One hundred 
cohors (coohes ) and measures (>) carrying the glass-ware and UkA- 
ing glasses, for presents. 

Two Arabian horses nchly caparisoned, for preaents 

Two ^tto without caparisons, for presents 

Four English soldiers on horseback, guardmg the presents 

Ihe Onion flag 

The Red, White, and Blue flags 

Seven state horses, nchly captnsoned, with English fonuture, and five 
with Indian 

The King's and his Excelleacy's crests 

One state palanqnin, with English furniture of silver tissue brocaded.. 

Two other crests 

The Music, with rich hyenes on horseback. 
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Mr Bnaet, I^ent of H B. foot goardt, on boraebtck 
Five senranto in ndi liTenaa on noneba^ 

The King’s and Lord’s Anns 
One Kettie Drum in livery on horseback 
Three Tminpeta in hvery on horseback 
Gapt S^ons, commander of H E’s guards. 

Twelve Troopers, every man armed ai^ accoutred after the English 
mode. 

Mr Beverly, Lieut of B E ’s horse guards 

The King’s and my Lord’s Arms nchly gilt and very large, (this 
must have been thought something prodigious ') the first bung 
borne by sitteen men 

Mr John Mul and Mr Whitaker, on horseback, in nch laced coats 
Mr Hale, Master of the horse, nchly drest, carrying the sword of 
state pointed up [Ibis pointing up was evidently a matter that 
had senouily considered ss of Infinite importance Just 
fancy if it had been pomted down or even side-ways or forwards ' 
If the latter Arungxeoe might have suspected treason ] 

His Excellency, in a nch palanauin, — Indian embroidered fnnuture. 
Four pagee, two on each siae of his Excellency’s palanquin, nchly 
drest 


Edward Noms, Eso Seoretary to the Embaasy, in a nch palanquin, 
carrying His Majesty's letter to the Em^ror, on eacn side Mr 
Wingate and Mr Shettleworth, m nch la^ coats on horseback 
Mr Harkwyn, Treasurer, wearing a gold key and 1 

Mr Adicl Mill, Secretary to His Excellency * j “ ® 


Now a days, we behove that we should alter the arrange- 
ment somewhat, and put his Excellonoy in the ooaoh vu & vts 
to tho Secrotiuy — while the Treasurer might follow in the 
palonqum The Nuzzur present^ by tho Ambassdor, was 
two hundred gold mohurs The Ambassador solicited firmans 
to each of the different presidencies, with on exemption from the 
bonds given by the London Company for the security of tho seas 
»that IB, for their being open to pilgrims proceeding to and 
retnmmg from Meoca. In the interim, another apphcation 
for Firmans came from Sir Nicholas White m the mterest of the 
London CiHnpany Agents and Vakils proffenng bnbes right 
van left, exerted themselves so zealonuy, in favour of either 
Company, that the Mogul and his ministers felt fan ly puzzled 
to know which was * the real Simon Pure’ The Embassy, 
however, came to nothing — Sir Wilbam Noms could not gua- 
rantee the seconty of the seas, and he was pithily told by the 
Moguls that he knew the way book to Fhiglimd, that he 
came.” Considenim this as an obvious and undeniable Bukh- 
wt, or hint to be on. Sir William demanded his passports as 
th^ say m Europe, or Diutuekt as the Indian phrase goes, 
ana returning to Surat embarked for England, but died at the 
Mauntius. This ridiculous see sawing of rival interests, at 
length came to an end, and a Tripartite indenture of umon 
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between Queen Anne, and the two companies, passed the 
great seal m 1702 — and thenceforward they became the Uni- 
ted Company of English Merchants trading to the East Indies. 
This event be considered as closing the Company's stage 
of Infancy death of Aniogzebe ushered m its childhood 
The report reached Surat at the close of the season of 1706 — 
and it 16 instructive in regard to the state, and risks, of the 
time, to know, that it was communicated to the Court of Direc- 
tors by Sir John Gayer, m an allegory — uhich strongly marks 
the general fear felt at the moment, to mention an event of 
such pohtical delicacy , because its truth equally with its false- 
hood, might expose the person who might promulgate it, to 
certain nun He represented m his letter — that the sun of 
the Hemisphere had set, and that the star of the second magni- 
tude being under his meridian had taken his place, but it was 
feared the star of the first magnitude though under a remoter 
meridian would struggle to exalt itself” Tho star of the 
second magnitude alluded to, la Pnnee Azim who was slain 
in the struggle — and that of the first magnitude, was Shah 
AUum or Mahommed Mauzm, who ascended the imperial 
throne (which he mainly owed to the conduct and gallantry 
of his Azim Oshan^ by the title of Behador bh^ Tho 
remark of Captain Hamilton in regard to the Dutch, is no less 
applicable to the nature of tenure on tho part of all Europeans 
m India , that what they won by bloody and barbarous industry, 
they kept and governed by arbitrary violence. The Dutch, 
however, particularly distinguished themselves by their ruth- 
lessly churLsh policy — “ a poor Bnton” — testifies Hamilton — 
** dares not approach them, and even English seamen cannot be 
employed in that Compan/s service.” He also witnosseth, that 
the Europeans hastened death, ** by their intemperance and de- 
bauchery of several kinds.” He adds what might be considered 
a remark gonendly applicable to all English scttloments, at the 
tune, that near the town of Gumbroon — “ they had a banal place 
well stored with tombs, but never a church.” In rogaid to 
Bombay, he testifies that ** notwithstandmg tho Company was 
at so much charge m building of forts, they hod no thoughts of 
buildup a chur^ ” The neglect of this point is inexcusable, 
and reflects no tnfiing reproach upon the authonhos To the 
almost totfJ absence of religious ordinances, much of the irre- 
^anties, and lioentiousnesB, of the period, may fairly be attri- 
buted. There was no one to speak with authonty in reproba- 
tion of evil oourses. Religions impressions and practice were 
ezceedmgly loose The sanctity of the seventh d^ was as a 
matter of course utterly lost sight of English and Dutch pro- 
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tcstants for want of ministers of their own commnmon had 
thoir children named by tiie Bomiah pneats, bat they read the 
bunol semce over the dead tiiomselTes. In regard to Bom« 
bay — Hamilton relates an anecdote respecting bir J Child, 
wl^h if trae, is sufficiently discreditable, to say the least of it 
Although it was a considerable time before Europeans lived 
long enough, to become a consistent or numerous congregation 
at Sombay , still the inhabitants, comers and goers — raised among 
themselves a largo sum (for those days) amountmg to five thou- 
sand pounds, to build a church Sir John Cmld, however, 
when he came to reign in Bombay, quietly pocketed the money, 
for so wc understand Hamilton’s words, that *he converted it 
to his own use.’ Principally through the benevolent exertions 
of Mr Boone, the Company also contnbutmg, the diurch at 
length was built 

Gradually towards the close of the 17th century, various 
European factories, and establishments, sprang up on tlie banks of 
the H(igl 7 Chandernagore and Chinsuroh preceded Calcutta, 
and the Dutch more adroit than the English, fortified them- 
selves much sooner As years wore on, village was added to 
village, and big^^h to biggah until the new settlement of Cal- 
cutta began visibly to grow and prosper — and as it did so, in 
consequence of the secunty they enjoyed within its limits, a 
groat many wealthy Hindus were induced to settle and build 
houses — so that by the termination of the first quarte** of the 
18th century, Cucutta might well claim to be the capital of 
BenpL 

'VVnat is one great civilizer of nations but intercourse ? Come 
it of war, come it of peace, and the trade that is sure to follow 
in the footsteps of the latter — the effect is the same Where 
intercourse is slow, civilization will be slow and desultory 
Its grand sprmg of vital encigy is commerce , and one of its 
greatest triumphs was the scientific improvement of the sea 
communication, between the West and East, dating from the 
muon of the two companies at the commencement of last 
century That measure infused a vigour of co-operation, and 
an umty of pur^e into eastern affairs, until at length one of 
the resmts was the finest mercantile marine ever seen These 


were noble floating castles, with abundance of comfort and 
amnle room, when the ships of the Royal Navy were so many 
Btimng, unventilated pur^tones, the abodes of cruelty and des- 
pair Slowness in regard to mtercourse, makes every thing else 
halt It begets a slowness in seeing defects, and consequent- 
ly a slowness to reforms of every kmd, and the necessity of 
adaptmg changing crcomstances to social demands. In the 
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cbys of our grent-great-grandfathere, London was almost Eng- 
land Thus a government to be modified, reformed, or sub- 
verted altogether, the machineir of the change was forged in the 
mighty foundry of the great Babylon It m a manner absorbed 
every thing, and every man of mark and likelihood hastened 
there. Now, there are other Baby Ions to compete with Baby- 
lon the great — and in a few hours, a man may traverse king- 
doms and capitals. The world is now wider than it was, in con- 
sequence of improved mtercourse, steam power annihilates time 
and space, and makes all lovers of celenty in movement, happy 
It doubles the value of time, while it is a saving of expense 
in a hundred ways, that may not be obvious at the first super- 
ficial glance Celerity of intercourse, gives au immense 
impetus to political and moral progress. In the days of our 
forefathers there was only one city, and that was London * 
All besides were paltry towns, or moan villages, between whicli 
communication was uncertain, os well as slow, and beset with 
dangers of which wo can now scarcely form an idea- Om foio- 
fathers know os little of some parts of their natne country, as 
wc now do about the interior of Africa. Even m tlio reign of 
George II, a journey to London was a very serious and tedious 
afiair, especially for travellers of limited means, while highway- 
men were apt to add, disagreeably enough, to the cxiionao of tfio 
trip Kccklcss daro-dcvil fellows they wore too — who ordered 
the traveller, or a whole coachfull of them, to stand and deliver, 
with peremptory politeness — and who never lost thoir temper, 
but it met with negatives, blew out the brains of the propounder 
u ith much complacency It was thought quite an cxtraoi diimry 
feat in his day, for Dr Samuel Johnson to visit tho Ilcbndcs, 
nor are we dujiosed to undervalue tho noble latent enci’gy of 
diameter, that led him to undertake an adicnturc, which even 
some of the be-powdered and bc-essenced Scotch Aristocrats 
themselves, shi-ank from with a shudder Ye-^, honor to sturdpr 
old bom, who did not fear to trust himself among those uncivi- 
lized mountaineers, who were considered in much the same light 
as the wild Indians of the Amencan Savannahs — and yet every 
Cockney now shoulders his gun, and aflbets to go deer stalking, 
or grouse shooting, to the highlands and islands. 

The history of national manners would of itself form a 
volume A glance at its merest outline is necessary to the 
proper illustration of our subjoct. The age of the first James was 
singularly corrupt and hard Nothing ma k*' the coiruption 
at its core more emphatically, than the distnist every body had of 
every body All suspected each other morally and politically 
There was no honesty and no confidence. The digger and the 
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bowl were bj no means nncommon modes of settling a knotty 
point between individnals. It was an age full of shifts ana 
expedients, and everyone trying to make as great andswaggenng 
an appearance as possible A good deal of the Spanish solem- 
nity and hauteur, was embroidered on the plam broad olo^ of 
English character — but with a sort of consciousness as if people 
dreaded that their pretensions might be found out, whetaer in 
regard to wisdom, or wealth, literature, or devotion The first 
Charles* ago was more refined by art The rude chivalry of 
the Elizabethan period had vanished The solemn Spanish 
gravity too began to relax A line of separation began to be 
distinguishable more broadly than before A gradual segrega- 
tion became visible m manners, morals, and religion 
Formerly there was a certain homogeneity of ootdoscing interests 
and a union of sentiment respecting things in general The 
Bible began to be more generally read, and there were more 
readers on all subjects. Authority in matters of conscience could 
no longer issue decrees unquestioned Men began to investi- 
gate and to reason for themsolvcs, and though apt to have their 
ears or beads cropped off for their audacity, still they persisted, 
as the nature of that uncruabable thing, the human mmd is 
Tliero was much haughty menace on the one side, and silent 
defiance on the other As stretches of prerogative became 
daily more bold, so did the growing and gnm sturdiness of a 
rcBiattincc, whose sword was still In the sheath On one side 
of London streets, might you now see rakish, luxuriously 
dressed cavaliers, the flow er of the age, with long perfumed 
locks, reckless of what they said or did, as they lounged along, 
tn isting their oiled moustaches m defiance — perhaps at a soli- 
tary figure passing down opjiosite — with hair cut short, cloth- 
ing plain almost to affectation, and of sad coloured stu^, quiet 
in manner — but collected and firm, and if he heard the name of 
God mentioned, he raised his hat — while some gay ruffler, in 
passing, nudged his fellow to look at the BoundhcaiL Then 
come the mortal stuggle of extreme opinions, m politics and 
religion, the moral hurricane that it was honied would punfy 
tlio atmosphere, but w hich merged in a flood of corruption and 
licentiousness. The Puritan interregnum was fraught with 
roor^ grandeur — but it was apt to hot too much with feelings 
that admit not of being screwed too tight, and visit harmless 
recreation, as if it were the most heinous sm The ruffling, 
godless, free and easy manners of the restoration, succeed^, 
tainting every department of soaety and much of the hterature 
of the country Manners half French and half English 
became the fashion , and a man to be quite up to the tone 
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of the day may be said to have been half a tipler, and half a gam* 
bier, with a cross of the Atheist Ghumng grew into a rcgultf 
profession, and nothing la more extraordinary m reading the 
memoirs of an accomplished sharper, the Count de Gram- 
mont — than the naivote with which ho refers to transactions 
for which he deserved caning, and tho avowal of which now a 
days would blackball one out ot any rospectahle house. Gaming 
as a pursuit came down to tlie reign of George 111 but 
obtruding itself less flagrantly upon the public gazo Tlie 
state of tho Drama after the restoration, is a sufllioieat type of 
tho society, that tolerated such unblushing licentiousness — 
when venality affected the seuate, the bench, and the pulpit 
The reign of William did something to stem the torrent — and 
to restore order and propnety Queen Anno was a non- 
entity — save in respect to her being the nominal sovereign * 
blie had too little ot fixed character to affect society m any 
way Order and propnety were lathcr tho fashion — and 
she went quietly with the stream Naturally a dull woman,^ 
she became a tool m the hands ot favorites, a sort ot moral 
Tuggcrnftth, to be di cased out and exhibited by ci rtam Riijahs 
and lianis — whose vocation it was at btated times, to exhibit 
the idol to the best advantage, w lule real worth and desert, 
and the national interests thcraschcs, were ciushcd in tho mud 
under the wheels ot the car Tlie rcigii of tho i irst George 
was not very propitious to rirtuo, and however people ini"ht 
laugh at tlic monarch's taste — it could not be domed but 
there was labefaction in Ins example, since evil done m high 
]daccB IS not only likely to spread, but to descend The influ- 
ence ot a Queen Consort was boiiehcial to tlio imjirovcmoDt 
of manners m the next reign There was still much con op- 
tion about the court, but the wings of the press being now 
nearly full grown, people began to dread tho glance of its 
eagle eye The manners of the Great li ibylon with an exte- 
rior of great foimality, and distressingly punctilious politeness, 
were a screen to much real coarseness at the core Swearing 
aud deep dnnking were too much in vogue — and double en- 
tendres after dinner, sent the bepatclicd and beflounced ladies 
away blushing, to the drawing room, whore in an hour or two 
they were joined by a number of highly dressed, big-wigged, 
flustered gentlemen, woanng swor^, and ready to use them 
upon the shghtest provocation We may mention m evidence 
of the sense of propriety and delicacy of the day, at least in 
court life, that when Sir Robert Walpole married bis mis- 
tress , the Queen (if we recollect nght^ and the maids of honor, 
were aU present at the wedding, with sundry other domes 
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of high dwree. From the foregoing, one may judge in eome 
meunre of Indian eocietT up to the capture of Cdcutta. Snob 
ae the tree was, so wonla the branches be. The manners here, 
it 18 to be presumed, were, to use an Indian phrase, a muster of 
those prevalent m the Great Babylon At rate we may be 
satisfied that it was not the elite of Society that came to 
India. The social horizon up to the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury tantalises by its very dimness. The cunoaity of the 
inquirer is set on edge by the obscurity, just as if a candle 
went out on opening an interesting b^k, or better still, 
just ns if on opening the said book, we found the first fifty 
chapters had been tom out We would fain know more about 
the childhood of Calcutta, especially, which we consider as 
terminating with the capture of the place by Surajah Dowlah 
*Wo yearn to see the progress of the small beginnings more dis- 
tinctly, and to got a peep at the men who were the movers 
of things and persons in their day Men who did much with 
small means, and sowed the seeds of empire for their country, 
though they themselves are scarcely known to fame 

The Church-yard, m the midst of winch St John’s Cathe- 
dral now stands, was in those days — ^ without the gate — and 
had no church at nil within its enclosure The church of Cal- 
cutta stood then, at the West end of the range called Writers* 
buildings, but was destroyed by fire in 1756 — at the capture 
of the city What is now a chdreh-j ard w os then a grave- 
yard, the Golgotha of the place It was quite without the 
city, between which and it was, what was called the gully, a 
foul and deep nullah, into u Inch all the impunties of the town 
were cast This nullah was spanned by a bridge over which 
funeral processions passed’-occupying about hah the breadth 
of old Post Office Street. Crossing into this suburb, many n 
OToper man passed feet foremost over that * bridge of signs.’ 
There, in that green square field, level os a bowling green, where 
* heav’d the earth lo many a monldermg heap. 

The rode forefather! of Calcotta ileep.* 

Why the memorials of the dead w ere removed from the 
humble graves they covered, we cannot tell— unless it was to 
prevent any more bunals taking place there, after it became 
nearly the heart of the city 1 he rule, however, has not been 
adhered to, for two Judges and two Bishops he there, taking 
their rest We cannot assert here that the rule was more 
honored m the breach than the observance — since it is but a 
very questionable precedent, to determine on removing all me- 
monau of the precise spot occupied by the poor but obsenre 
dead, m order to cumber the very same place with the 
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•epalohres of those of higher rank and station. For more 
reasons than one, we smcerel^r hope, there will be no nuMre 
addition to those bnck and mortar ^ifices, and that the ground 
will be broken no more for ever, for King or Kauer 
It IS a queatiop to be asked, but not so easily answered, how 
all those whose mortal dust is contained in that meadow like 
field, over which erst so many tears have streamed , — lived, 
moved, and had being There mouldereth old Job Cliarnook, 
Esquire, Chief of Calcutta, or as his name was pronounced 
by natives, and is s^lt by Hamilton, no doubt from hearing 
It so pronounced by Europeans, as well as natives, Channueli 
There was not a greater difference between the Liondon houses, 
clay floored, and rush strewed, of the Plantogonets, and the 
goigeoQsly carpeted, draperied, and or-molu gilded drawing 
rooms of Belgrave square now, than there was between thS 
Calcutta of Job Channuck — and the re-edified Calcutta of Lord 
Clive. From Surat to Bombay, at Fort Saint Qeoige, Mnsuli- 
pataiD, Cossimbazar, Balosore, and Piply, the style ol living was 
the same It come entirely under the comprehensive term of 
roughing, both os to external means and appliances, and table 
fare. It is singular, but is no less true nevertheless, that wo 
kuow more altout the personal history and appearance of on 
Athenian sage who flourished some time before the Christian 
era, than we do about old Job Channuck. Both have the sacri- 
fice of a cock incidentally/ or cu'cuinstontially, associated with 
their name In regard to Socrates that little request of his 
juat before expiring has occasioned much speculation — 

KpircM,” c^, Tw’ AoxXmriw e^iXo/uv diXxxTpuivot, ^<&XXa enro^sit, mu 
pa VV e owe a cock to Esculapius, which do thou see to, O 

Crito. biiigular last words — for they were the last of that illustri- 
ous man — what mean they ? Might they not mean — O my fi lend, 
I am just about to be cured for ever of that moladv called life, 
we o\\ e a cock to Esculapius. It was a proverbial expression, 
just as it is proverbial in the rural parts of Scotland, to say m 
regard to a grateful sense of favor conferred. — “ 1 on e you 
a duj? in harvest” In regard to our old governor of Cliutta- 
nutti again, the question of his annual sacrifice of acock on the 
grave ot that Hindu wife (whom he espoused under such 
romantic circumstances — after rescuing her from burning on 
the funeral pile of her husband) somewhat perplexes. Has 
this kind of ceremony any signifioancy in Hindu ritual, or ^d 
he thus befool himself^ as respects a beathenish ceremony, in 
consequence of a dying request of hers ? Be that as it may,— 
on a sultry day ot ue year 1690, several boats stopped off 
the bank of the nver Hhgly, close to the dirty ttoagghng 
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Villago of Chnttanutti One la a large bndgerow with th 6 
Engush flag flying at her maat-liead She la crowded with 
armed men both European and natii e, and the other boata, 
among which *ire a few biulealis are full of people A some- 
what portly looking man stands on her deck, o^er whose head la 
hold a roundel or chattah, covered with scarlet cloth He is 
dressed in a suit of half Flemish, half Spanish fashion On his 
head 16 a broad Icaf< d Flemish beaverh it, with two feathers fall- 
ing to the left side, liom beneath which may be seen his long 
locks of ^icy hair Ho weaisa short doublet of fawn co- 
vered satin — with a shoit h^ht cloak of tusscr or country 
silk Down Ins neck is a lufi and filling collar of lace His 
nether m lu is clad in >iankm brccchos of liberal widened ending 
in fimges at the knee — tlnco inches beneath which they aie 
fcot by the wide tops of boots puifled with red morocco, wliile 
the niteiv il between di co\era white •^ilk stocking** Round his 
wmst he wo us i bioidbuft belt, girt with a missive gold 
buckle, fiom the lx It de eeuds a long rapier — and the oina- 
meuted stocks of a i ni of pistols aie seen ibovetho upper edge 
of tliebdt Ills bii < 511 % cye-biow't and gii'jled mouotaches, hia 
quuk rcniuka ind ibiupt tones, give Inm i ceituin stcinncss m 
he IS cairicd isliOK, whcie a bilimm^^ ciowd receiics him 
Re 1 lei , it \ ou d ) not like thib i iney jk)! ti iit, go ind pxocure a 
beltti eb wbeic it >ou ein ihc <hief then steps into a laim- 
J lun iiul pointing I ) i wi le '*pieuhng pepul tree dcsiiCb to be 
cuiud tlieie iheiet) h is boino accordingl>, his loundel 
camel ovci hies held, ml while sitting undci the gi itetul 
shaiU ot tint 111 e— ml while holding communion with the 
^aib ind lieul-men ot the ullage — theic, sub teqmtnefugi — at 
the place now known is the lloitikannih — the Pitiiireh of 
Cliuttumtli, detciuiino-s tint the capitil of Riiti^li India shall 
them e-foiw iid bo fixed But it appeals that his Tusculum, his 
conntiy reside nee, w 1*5 at B ui lekpoic, whcic he rcsoited to, not 
pcrlu ])8 ^*0 much t> i\oid the dust and bother ot his bu**tling 
cipit d— film urn, et opt'« ^tiepitnmqueRomse — is to be ncu that 
gi ive, wheie, longh aid stem at* he might be to otheiu, (and 
ti wlitionhis it that he w is f-i) theio rested one, with whom 
his lie ut still be it in svmi alhy 

Our old city pitii ueh, mu'^t for some time, have led a most 
Robinson CiU'»oe life Lieiy thing hid to be mide, or to be 
got in tlu way el fiiiuituie, fiom Huglj Hinging punkahs 
weio not in the meseut, 01 pcileet, but the future tense The 
leaf punkah of all soits and hires, eithei coined m the hand, or 
borne by a bearer, refreshed the Indian pilgnm of those days 
Chairs were few, and when people called on each other, a chur. 
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snd a punknli were carried from house to house* For reason^ 
cogent and debcate, the visitor was not always admitted into 
the house — ^but was shewn to a Chubbtitra over which was a 
shemiana — and there well ehaded, the host and his visitor had 
their canary wine, or more egregious still, their * Boul Pongia* 
together, and talked of the last amvnl from England some 
eight months before, and their hopes ot there being another 
soon — 06 it was ntarly due, or ot the capital wild butlalocs, 
and occasional tigers, to be found in the Chowringhi jungles 
just behind the village of Govmdpore The Brst houses were 
mere sheds — or small bungalows, such os an invalided Sergeant 
runs up in some outskirt, with plantains and mangoe trees, stuck 
hero and there about it To these succeeded one storied houses, 
raised well on high arches, with a double staircaso, but no portici^ 
in front — the godowna behind the arches, being used for storing 
away goods and lumber There was a particular public room 
furnished exactly in the style of the East That is to say, over 
settringes on the floor, was laid a clean white cloth — on which 
round the walls was a raised divan of pillows, while largo 
pillows were laid carelesslj , for people to help themselves to — 
one or at the utmost two ciiairs, also stood in the room This 
was the reception chamber — to which tho burkundaze's sliout 
on tho out side, from tho lower steps of tho stair case “ bar k& 
Sahib, Kliubbur dijo” — gave notice to tho mmatc, as he lolled 
smoking his hookah, that souie one was coming Many articles 
were wanting that we deem mere necessaries Tiiere were no 
Wall liglits. Brass candle«iticks stood on tho table with lighted 
wax candles, protected from currents of air, and insects, by 
what was deemed a splendid invention, or tho<^o cumbrous and 
clumsy blue glass shades, open at both ends, which one may still 
see in China bazar shop^ Others who could not nftord so 
much luxury, had a cheraugh lighted in a tumbler, ])1 iccd upon 
n teapoy, just as we see now in u bathing room at niglit The 
office of the Abdar was as yet rather to purify than to cool 
•drinking water— sinco our forefathers were not so particulir, 
in regal d to cool wine as their descendants As tune wore on 
matters improved, but in the usual slow way, wlion intercourse 
Itself IS InbonouB and slow At first the larder was very limited, 
and consisted of poultry and kid, or goat mutton Pork was a 
good deal in use, of which plenty could always be obtained 
from Ingellee, where pigs ran wild in great numbers — aud wild 
ones might be procured in the woods that then covered 
the whole face of the Esplanade, and all the space from Espla- 
nade Bow up the Durumtollali — towards the Circular Boa^ 
«nd Bhowampore Beef was not --neither was beer — save 
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•a ffannml present of stoat £nm n ship Csptstn. Wine sad 
paneh (the Bool Fon^ of Beimier) were therefore in |prent 
nod exoessiTe requisition. Indeed from Bernier end Hamilton 
botb« we gather that it was no unoommon thing to see people 
set ardent in — for senoos dnnking ’ B^td Pongis was a 

r iter enemy to human life than the dimate. Bernier defines 
“aoertam beverage mode of Arack, that is» of strong 
water, black sugar, with the juice of lemon water, and 
n little muacodiue upon it, winch is pleasant enough to 
the taste, but a plague to the body and to health.” The 
worthy Frenchman wntos, as if he had got a headoohe 
from its use. He adds that Europeans-^" since th^ had 
found that a little wine of Bourdeauz, Canary or Chiras, 
was a marvellous antidote ogoinst the ill air — there was not so 
*iDUch sickness among them, nor did they lose so many men ” 
Here a false theory, that the constant use of stimulants kept 
the ill air, or luiasiuata from affecting health, became a cause 
of excess, while time hanging heavily on Itand, with persons 
to whom reading was not a general and happy resource --was 
another 

Much sickness and loss of life were the frequent lot of the 
first settlers. This was the cose at Boloaore among the Dutch 
and English, boraetimes it was caused by unavoidable oir- 
cunistanoes, or at least such as the victims had no controul over, 
as in the ease of bir Abraham Sliipman who hod come out as com- 
mander ot tlie king's troops, and to take possession of Bombay 
He was under tlie necessity of cooping up his force on the little 
Island of Agendivah, where himselt and tlie greater part of lus 
troo|)s died from the badness of the climate, and the want of 
provisions and proper accommodations No conception can be 
formed ot the deplorable misery of such a calamity, especially 
where there were but few medical men, and professional know- 
ledge Itself in a low state — and no comiuissarmt to refer to. 
After Sir Abroliam's death, Mr Cook, Who hod been bis beore- 
tary, to save liis own life and the lives of his companions, was 
compiled to take refuge in Goa — though aware of the 
unfriendly feeling towaw the English entertained there, 
and of the place not being reputed healthy At Bombay 
too, the moitality was great, for recruits died almost os fast 
as tliey arrived, so that the Island got a bod name. In 
Hamilton's time, there was "a pretty good hospital in Cal- 
cutta”— and be quamtiy adds, what is likely to have been true 
cnotmh — ^ where many go in to undergo the penance of physio, 
but fow oome out to mve an account of the operation.*^ One 
year that he was m i^utta there were reck^ed m August 
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about 1,200 Englidk— of all olniiM, reiiding in the tewDi 
and seamen belooj(ing to the shipping lying off the town, “ ami 
before the beginning of January there were four hundred and 
six<^ bnnals registered m the oTerk’s book of mortality ** 
l^ere were also vanoos circumstances of social discomibrt. 
There was much left undefined in the relatiye position of the 
members of society, both Native and European At first Native 
pretensions preponderated, but these soon gave way before the 
ascendancy of the European. There was much liarshness m 
the manners of the latter which is the case even to this day, for 
reasons that are obvious , but i>articu1ar]y owing to the apathy 
of servants whose faults of omission and commission, and utter 
carelessness in regard to all property entrusted to them, and habi- 
tual disr^pird to all truth, continually harass the European and 
irritate his temper The want of community of language, and 
thought, greatly enhanced this evil 1 be common language of 
intercommunication all along the coast, was a Imstard Portu- 
guese, or lingua franca. Then succeeded a smattering of Hin- 
dustani or “Moors.” Ignorance on the part of the European 
must have often compromised him with the Natives— >and this 
mutual misconception sometimes had fatal results. — Hamilton 
relates a story soaly illustrative of this The English company 
had a factory at Batocola southward of Onoar, but about the 
year 1670 on English ship coming there to lade, hod a fine 
English bull dog which the dhief of the factory begged of the 
Captain After the ship was ||fone, the factory, consisting of 
eighteen persons, went a hunting, and earned the bull dog 
with them. “ Passing through the town the dog seized a 
a cow (bull ?) devoted to a pa^^ and killed her — upon which 
the priests raised a mob, which murdered the whole factory , 
but some natives that were friends to the English, made a 
large grave, and buried them all in it The chief of Cnrwar 
sent a stone to be put on the grave, with an inscription that 
this 18 the bunol place of John Best with seventeen other 
Englishmen, who were sacrificed to the fury of a mad nnest- 
hood, and an enraged mob The English never settlea there 
since ” It 18 not the wont of Asiatics to use a little bnef 
authonty with moderation — and an^ mortifications we might 
receive under that head, were kept m hvely recollection, with 
reference to their r^tition, should opportunity offer — as for 
instance when two English factors were sent from Surat on 
an embassy to Arungzebe at Delhi, where they were made to 
approach throne, with their hands tied before them with a 
•am, and asking pardon with prostrations. Oar predeoesson 
had to contend oontmoally with the jealousy of the Mogul 
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Court, and of perrene Nazima. Customs and Sayer duties 
were levied wita rigorous greed, of which not a rupee went 
to the imperial treasury, but into the pockets of interested 
offimals who plundered all merchants under the sanction of law 
Living as they did, too, m an unfortified factory, or nnwalled 
town, they were liable to frequent alarms, and sometimes to 
serious attacks. The slowness of communication with England, 
pn the other hand, was the source of much painful suspense 
and anxiety, which sometimes left them in a state bordenng 
on despair , while there were petty vexations without number, 
to which tliey were subject from the wanton insolence may 
bo of a native government jemadar, or chupprassi 

Then came the rivalries between factory and factory, and 
heartburnings between fellow merchants, servants of the Com^ 
^any, the more difficult to arrange, and allay^ from the absence 
of proper land marks of authority and the want of controlling 
tribunals , disputes were frequent and bitter, the strong 
continually pressing on the weak, and inferiors, in the 
unreasonable resentment of the passing hour, questioning the 
behests ot legitimate authority tl eiousics also very early occur- 
red between King*s and Company’s officers, the first instance 
of which we find on record, being that of Mr Cook, formerly bir 
Abraham Shipman’s secretary, who getting into the chair of 
office at Bombay and playing some ‘fantastic tncks’ there, refu- 
sed to attend to tho remonstrance of the chief of Surat, and riding 
the high horse, wrote Sir George Oxindcnto say, that he posses- 
sed powers superior to those of the Company’s representa- 
tives, and further wrote to tho Nawab, that the Company were 
in fact hiS dependents Nothing could bo more absurd and 
luisohiovous than transcendental claims of this sort, which gave 
the native powers on idea, that both parties were mere pre- 
tenders, leading to serious interruptions ot trade and aifooting 
the public interests disastrously m a vanety of ways. All 
parties on extraordinary occasions, were liable to be pressed 
into the service of tlie Company, when the little repubbe of 
costlo, or factory, was presumed to be in danger Capt Hamil- 
ton bod thus to Moulder his musket, at Bombay, m the troublous 
days of Sevaji and the Sidi Yacoob 
The state of morality was such as we might anticipate, from 
times and ciroumstances, not favorable to the liappiest deve- 
lopement of rectitude. Authors give us nothing veiy definite 
on the subject The Portuguese were m no way very exem- 
plaiy, while their power lasted, either in a paobo or private 
pofnt of view xhe eBt^lishment of "thirty thousand 
church vermin,” as Hamilton coarsely pbrasca it, m Goo, 
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alone, was not a cironrastanoe favorable in itself to give vital 
enei^ to relinon or morabtj, and to support such a lai^ 
number must have heavily taxed the people at large, whUe 
many of the Fnors themselves, may have found it necessary 
to wm a subsistence by not very creditable expedients. Wo 
learn from the authonty already quoted, that uie Portuguese 
not only beat their own servants, but any unfortunate 
creditor who ventured to dun them in propna persona, bomo 
excuse may be pleaded for their want of punctuality in dis- 
charging common debts, on tho supposition, that the numerous 
claims of the church, considerably detracted from their ability 
to liquidate them Wo have seen that tiie Com|>any*s ser- 
vants were forbiddon to form legal ties with women of tho 
country Bconng m recollection, that m those days, no English*^ 
women, or very tew indeed, came to this country, the result of 
such a state of things will bo easily conceived. It unquestiona- 
bly did not fad to become a great stumbling block Laxncaa 
increased by indulgence, affecting society vaiioualy acconling 
to bent and temporamenL Hamilton alludes to “ the good old 
custom” — of the factory chiefs, of treating strangers with 
pretty female dancers — “ who are very active m their dancing 
and free in their conversation where sliamc is quite out of 
fisliion ” Goa, there is no denying it, was a liugo hot bed of 
Vico , and contaminated mon^ Tho Portumieac had a factory 
at Mangalore, and a pretty large church — “ because great num- 
bers of black Christians rosiuo hero Tho priests ns well os 
their congregations, arc the very scum of Chnstianity The 
clergy are so shameless, that they will bargain witli a stranger 

to pimp for them, and the laity look on w thieving 

and murder, as no sin, if any gain can be got by them ” IIo 
relates an anecdote that may not inappropriately bo alluded 
to here A ship belonging to tho Scots East Inma Company 
(for such a Company did exist but soon ceased to be) had sent 
nut a ship full of cargo. It was tlic only one wc believe they 
ever despatched She appears to have been purposely cast away, 
on some rocks in the straits of Malacca, for the private gam of 
the commander and his coadjutors in this nefarious tnck, which 
IS now a stale one What the Scots Company's cargo was,” 
observes our authonty, did not see, but the supercargoes hod 
a chest of glass-ware in thoir own pnvate adventure, the most 
obscenely shameful that ever I saw, or heard of, among mer- 
chants.” He then gives a more particular descnption of a 
portion of the freight, which cannot be entered here. Now 
we wiU* venture to say that the poorest Jemmy Ducks that 

h L 
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ever fed, or wrong tbe necke of, pooltiy, on board of any 
Induunan, within the memory of man, would have turned 
away with soom from a propow of joining m snoh an inTeat- 
ment Nay, no glasa-maker would now dare to make auch 
articles, and when made, no man would have die shamelessneu 
to shew them to others with a view to their sale. These 
abominable things too, were mtended to be sold to the natives 
— if BO, what a pretty notion they must have oiforded of the 
decent^ of European Christiana. If intended a^n for sale 
among Europeans along the coasts, it cuts the other way, and 
gives a sad idea of the taste of the tunes. 

Many acts of oppression and cruelty were no doubt perpe- 
trated tliat were not formally recordea By the examples that 
wuld not well be hushed up, we may judge of others that were. 

They have no martial law at Fort bt. George (says Hamil- 
ton) BO they cannot inflict the pains of death any other ways 
than by whipping or starving, only for piracy they can hang, 
and some of them have been so fond of that privilege tliat Mr 
Yale hanged bis groom (Cross) for nding two or three days 
journey on to take the air,” for aesorting we presume ** One of 
a later date, the orthodox Mr Collet hanged a youth, who was 
an apprentice of an officer on board a ship, and his master 
gone a pirating” — the upshot was that though the poor youth 
gave information and helped m taking the pirates— that he 
was hanged. << Gone a piratmg^” Capt Hamilton uses the 
term off hand, as if it were a common vocation, just as we 
might now a days say, that a man had gone a tiger shooting, or 
a hog hunting Many went n pirating — and any one might get 
another into trouble, especially, if he were a sea faring man, by 
threatening to accuse him of piracy In 1696 — the crews of 
two Company’s ships mutinied (not perhaps without cogent 
cause at first) then murdered their officers, and having thus 
as it were taken out their degree, at once set up as proiessed 
pirates. One Baily, a recruit of Fort St. George, in some dis- 
content deserted the Company’s service, entered into the 
Nawab’s, but falling into an ambush, was taken by our men and 
brought back to Fort St George, where, says Capt Hamilton — 
who was evidently a worthy and humane man, though falling 
from association into sudi a callousness of expression — he was 
deservedly whipped out of the world, and there I leave him.” 
Our author also records—^* if any private trader is injured 
by the tricks of a Governor, and can find no redress, it the 
injured person is so bold as to talk of kx talwnts, he is 
infallibly declared a pirate.” 
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Oocaboiudl/ eome orookednea^ or tynnnyj m regard to 
trading openitionB oozob oat, whidi it u sot pleaaant to snp* 
pm, was perhaps too muoh the rule at a oonvenient season 
The Pit diamond aoooidmg to Hamilton was not quite fairly 
got possession of, and means were had recourse to, to 
make trade run gradually b1ow» so as to oheapen articles 
— " the traders meeting with diMppomtments, and some- 
times with oppressions, and sometimes the hberty of buying 
and selling is demed them” — and Hamilton farther oomplams 
that, when the Gkiyernor’s servants bid for goods at a public 
sale, some who had a mind to bid more* durst not As 
a rehef to this picture, instances of chivalrous bravery, legiti- 
mately exerted m self defence, might be referred to, as the 
defence of the castle of Surat by Sir G Oxmden and th^ 
parly under him, and of the bold stand, made by Mr Borden 
in defence of his factory at Madras, when the Nawab, all of a 
sudden and without any mtimation whatever, came down with 
one hundred horse and some foot He had got into the 
factory with twenty or thirty of his attendants, when — ** a 
resolute bold young gentleman, a factor in the Company’s 
service, called w Bichard Horden, came running down stairs, 
with hu fusee in his hand, and bayonet screwed on its mnszle, 
and presenting it to the Nawab’s breast, told him in the Gen- 
tow langnage, (which he i^os master of) that the Nawab was 
welcome, but if any of bis attendants offered the least incivi- 
lity his life should answer for it The Nawab was sarpnsmgly 
astonished at the resolution and bravery of the young genne- 
man, and sat down to consider a little, Mr Horden keeping 
the muzzle of bis piece still at his breast, and one of the 
Nawab’s servants all the time standing behind Mr Horden, 
with a dagger’s point close to his back, so they had a confer- 
ence half an hour long, in these above-mentioned postures, 
and then the Nawab thought fit to be gone again, full of won- 
der and admiration at so £nng a courage ” 

Referring to CiJcutta about 1723 Hamilton praises the 
Gbvemor’s house m the Fort, as the best and most regular 
piece of architecture he ever saw m India. There were many 
oonvenient lodginn for factors and wnters witbm the fort, and 
some storehouses for the Company’s goods, and magazines for 
ammunition He describes most of the inhabitants that made 
any figure, os having the same advantages , uid all sorts of 
provi^ns, both wud and tame, being plentiful, good and 
cheap-^midbng the country vei^ agreeable. Most gentle- 
men and ladies (there were ladies by this tune !) m Bengal 
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Ijr affbrdsd them commoa oeceewnee. The cnp of iflfatioa li alwoft 
InUer, btU bu the taste of gall itself, when it eoddenljr succeeds a state of 
opnlence. To sink at once into the lowest poverty from an easy fortune , 
and from a eonditioa that draw retpeet from others, to ^ reduced to one too 
often attended with dennon and contempt ; are oreiimotaiices tiiat qmcken 
theseoseofmitery,and make mufoTtanes more mtoknine. This was evidently 
the case of the present nnh^py soSerersj they had maintained some figure 
m the world , they had kept a generous and hospitable table, where the friend 
and the etrangerhad tastra of the elegances of life; but now, by a ludden 
reverse of fortune, leere tkmuehei obltged to deoeeud to tkt moot tenn/e 
qfioeo, end to he dependent on the oomsumofioa qf others for m preeorums 
snhststenee They were crowded together in the most wretwed habitations, 
clad m the meanest apparel, and for almost five months bad been surround- 
ed by sickness and disease, which made strange havock among them, and y^ 
when we saw them first, to our great surprise, they appeared with as oheOTful 
coontenances as if no misfortunes had happen^ to them* This seremty 
ft theirs, was certainly in great measure owing to the pleasing hopes they 
now enterUmed of a speedy deliverance from their afflictions, though some 
httle share of it might also be imputed to their havmg been eo long disci- 
phned in the school of adversity so as to make them kiss the rod, and in the 
true spirit of Christianity, cheerfully submit themsehres to the dispensations 
of that benevolent Beiug, who, for wise and good reasons, haa laid the 
burden on them *’ 

Nearly a cent ary baa now elapaed since Lord CbTe'a gem os 
and Btrong hand, gave England that hold of India, which she 
haa never relaxed ainoe. The difficulties he had to contend 
with, the jealooBies he had to allay, and the responsibilities he 
incnrred, were neither few nor light He was eminently a 
man of action, and not a theonser , reading the motives and 
interests of men in tbo school of expenencci more than through 
books. Patiently balancing the views of others, he tenacious- 
ly acted by his own intuitive judgment, where the risk per- 
haps was immment, and where failure would have been 
ruinous. lie beheld India with a prescient eye, and m the 
spirit of profound sagacity, raw the future turning on the axis 
of the present , and while others, hke some modem reformers, 
spoke ot limitation of boundary, and finality of measures, he 
recognised the vital necessity of movmg onwards, and still 
onwards. Under the auspices of that commanding mmd, arose 
another more flexible m movement, more agile in resources, and 
more aooomplished in qualifications, but no less undaunted and 
resolute than his own It was the misfortune of Warren 
Hostings, like many master spirits whom history has immorta- 
lized, to be far before his age This was espeoially the case m 
all that regarded the consolidation of onr Oriental interests 
Such men though sure to be misunderstood, opposed and colom- 
nmted, have nevertheless staunch fnends who stand by them 
in the day of aspersion To men of Hastinga’ turn of mind 
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this 18 A tower of strength By men of ChTo’s, less commum- 
oattTei and mote reckomng on a self-built fbundation, denvmg 
few aids from recorded knowle^e , such support is less re- 
garded, and therefore not so available should it become requu^ 
ed. Both relied proudly on consciousness of good intenuons 
borne out by stilcndid results. Both might plead that then there 
was no time to stand on pnnctiho, and that one man might be 

n 'Ddhere, and another bustled there, and all complain of 
labour and knocking about, and perhaps have some articles 
thrust into a leak that they could ill spare. The reply might 
well be tha^ it could not be helped — and as in a steamer whose 
stock of coals runs out, every thing becomes available for fuel, 
even to the tables and choirs, and packing oases of passengers, so 
all that can be said, or need be said here is, that the urgency war> 
imminent, and that it could not be helped The morem of truth 
18 sometimes very slow—but m the end is sure. The lie is 
for a day or a season , but the exposure of its hollow fallacT* 
IS for all time The clear demonstration of trntfa, is the 
only reparation eventually, that in nine cases out of ten, 
calumniated virtue ever receives , and even that, m the majo- 
rity of cases, is postponed to another generation To men 
of the heroic temperament, strong m the consciousness of 
honesty, and the anticipation of the verdict of postenty , the 
conviction that the day of truth will clear up the doubtftil, 
some time or other , is a support under contemporaneous wrong 
To others, the men of action, and of military quickness of 
feeling and impetuosity of impulse, the hour oi detraction 
comes when they are unharnessed— when the excitement of 
mat objects is past, and when they are relaxed and enervated 
by previous exertions m a field of onoi^ and emn^hatio 
usefulness. Like some of the illustnous neroes of week 
and Boman story, it was also the destiny of those great men 
Chve and Hasting that they should stand forth in grand 
rehef, as remarkaUe examples of splendid desert, and national 
ingratitude. The one outlived measurelcea mjustioe, and 
odious though magmficant vitu^ration Yes, hved long 
enough to see the Commons of England, by an involuntary 
impi& of homage to gemus, stand up as one man to honor 
the venerable and dismterested saviour of British India, whom 
erst they had strove to ernsh The other a giant, was yelped to 
death by dwarfs. With feehngs mu<di more dehcately sensitive 
than they had given hdh cndit ibr — the strong man waa 
home down bv an unhappy coo^malion of officud persecution, 
rancour, and aetraetion. 
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The ascendancy of French interest in Bengal being found 
incompatible wito our own aecnnty^-^it was destroyed with 
decision and vij^ur The Batch interest shared ue same 
fkte , and British power came ont of the elements of what 
were deemed its rums, stron^r than eyer We were thus 
in Bengal without a single European nvaL The ]^nyilege 
secured by the annual pescosh of the Company, inclnded 
onlj their public trade , out after Clive was gone and another 
Kawab was set up, the Company's servants resolved to trade 
without paying any duties at alL What were Nawabs to be 
raised but to ne destroyed, or a betrayal of pledges the most 
sacred ? “ Let Glasgow flounsh” — says the old civic motto of 

Baillie Niol Jarvie's city — and so that the trade, not of the 
f^ompany, but, of the Governor and Council, and factors and 
writers even flourished, what mattered any thing else ? What 
ale was to Bonnifoce, trade was to them They slept upon 
trade, they fed upon trade, and trade was their aniverse 

They went on from bad to worse , their gomastas stack ap an English 
flag wherever they chose, and oppressed both the native merchants and 
the officers of Government. Every man with a dooMtuck signed by an 
Englishman considered himself as great as the Company itself when any 
pp^rasition was made, the European gentlemen sent sepoys and seised the 
^awaVs officers and confined them whenever anv pnvate boat wished 
to pass goods without piyiag duty'^thS boatmen hoisted a Company s 
flag llie authority of the Nawab s Gov^ment was destroyed j the native 
merchanU were ruined , and the English gentlemen made very large for 
tunes **— Aforiftmaa 

But the confuBion into which affiir^ were thrown by the 
universal dishonesty that tainted the moral atmosphere stopped 
not there. When Lord Cbve came out agam in 1765, to 
take charge of the Government, he found it in the utmost 
disorder 

No man, not even the Members of Council, sought the good of the 
Companr, the object of eveiy one m the service was to amass a rapid 
fortune by whatever means, and to return speedily to England. Injustice 
prevailed in eveiy department , the Natives bad been oppressed, bU the 
name of Europ^ stunk m the nostnli of the people.**— iliarsAsMM 

Up to a oertoin era of our Indian connexion the retrospec- 
tive view 18 a disheartemng one Selfishness and politick profii 
gacy darken it, while now and then a oornuoation of genius 
and generous impulse, bghtens athwart the gloom Gh^ually 
a sense of the government having duties to discharge, besides 
those of self-aoqmsitioD, obtained greater and greater strength 
For a long time, this was but a oksnltory feeUn^ and led to 
no adequate results. It had no broad basiB of pnnaple, or 
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Bcience, bot ratber Bomethmg pawing for it The imDraye- 
mezit of the ooiintry and the people^ whateyer might be proresaed^ 
never till a oomparatiyety recent penod, became a question of 
senouB, earnest and conscientious oonsideration. A crack 
Governor, or a %raok Collector, was not the functionary who 
in the one capacity evmced high statesmanship, or in the 
other who reidised the resources of a district with less suffer- 
ing to the Leges, and assurance of steady contmuance, but he 
who by a coup de mam brought most money to the treasury, 
and whose potentiahty mve the magic word ** Dividena” 
the greatest sweetness of flavour, among the lady and gentlemen 
proprietors of East India stock But how or where this 
woHd was mode for Cissar,” exclaimed Cato m his anguish. 
India belongs to a corporation — exclaimed the growlers— what 
IS it but a capital family firm — a fit appanage for younger sons 
and nephews, and the tree on which grows the quid pro quo 
of parliamentary infiuenoe ? This argument nas over and 
over, been put virulently in tomes of pamphlets, and quartos, 
to which this simple statement of it, is, but as rose water 
to Aqua Fortis. At length the Crown, or rather the 
ministry, of the day, became anuably sohoitous respecting 
the welfare of India. True, wlnle the Company was poor, or 
supposed to be so, or India a dubious speculation this amiable 
solicitude slept. It were superfluous to inquire here, how much 
of the interfenng poLcy of the Crown, was attnbutable to dis- 
interested benevolence, or to some other motive, that might give 
the administration a controul and influence much desired, though 
not easy perhaps to compass. There is ample field m In& 
for the rhetoncian and the grievance hunter, but fortunately 
the Hmdus are not the Insh, and Mr George Thompson is 
not an O'Connell Notwithstanding the hopes and efforts 
of the government, India is still in a transition state. Scarce- 
ly has breathing time been given to improve and coalesce 
Much 18 >et to be done, to punfy justice, to ensure a good 
poLce, to enhance the security of life and property, and 
to educate the people. These are glonous objects and they 
are objects that the Government of India, especially for the 
last for^ years, has had honestly at heart. If so much has not 
been effected as could be wished, yet has a great deal been 
smcerely and high-mmdedly attempted. Whatever optimists 
on that Bide the question may say m regard to Mahommedan 
rule, it can be only m ignorance of histery, that its wannest 
admirers may compare it for an instant, with Bntash away In 
one respeot perh^ it pleased the nugonty It dealt in sain- 

M M 
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rntry justice Perhaps we have been too etffer u adaptuig 
English abstract pnnciples to Asiatic forms ana necessities, in 
regard to a social, and moral system, they do not readily dove- 
taH with. Much is expected in India too, from the govern- 
ment, that 18 not looked for from the executive elsewhere 
Relumoe on government has grown up into a sort of supple- 
mentary religion Is it not high time for the natives, of Ben- 
gal esiiecinlly, who have not heard a hostile shot fired since the 
oattle of PJassey, to exert themselves in the cause of improve- 
ment, without waiting for Government to give the initiative 

As respects the Directonal government of this country, 
how often, even in the woret times, have they shewn themselves 
supenor to the low instincts that swayed their servants. As 
^ fountain cannot be pure if the source be the reverse, and as 
men wlio had made fortunes in India with dishonest celerity, 
got into the governing body at home by the weight of their 
purses, we enn well imagine that their co-operntion might 
not occasionally he all that could be desired, by those of 
a more scrupulous cast of mind. Nevertheless, would not 
their trpenmee be of great use in the Court ? Who could 
better point the finger to the warp of our institutions m India, 
or more readily suggest how great abuses could be prevented, on 
the part ot those wJio might he inclined to turn the interests 
of go\emment too much to their own account? The course 
of events, even antecedent to the purer phases of Indian history, 
will frequently show the Directors taking the side of justice, 
merev, and liberal consideration Iheir commands, however, 
too often kicked the beam, when the private interests of their 
scivants were pertinaciously cost into the opposite scale 
Much of the oppression that unhappily took place, occurred 
beyond the controul of the home government, at least for a 
time, and they were sometimes kept artfully ignorant of 
matters that ought to liavc been unfolded to them in due 
course of operations. What might seem connivance was some- 
times only Ignorance, or absence of informotion , for the frauds 
and oppressions committed, proved occasionally such a tangled 
yarn, such a gordian knot, such an impervious jungle of sojmis- 
ticated mis-representntion, that it required a tiercnles, with a 
hatchet, to cut tlirough it 

Neither con it be (lenied, that a defect running through the 
whole of the moolnnery of Indian polity, has been to trust 
somewhat too much to the chance of expe^ents, rather than to 
a scientific and matured plan of completonesa There is per- 
oeptible throughout the sraedule of our connexion with India, 
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% coming short of totalitVi a defioienoy tn oomprehensiTC htix^ 
monj, of design and com^ation Enoh tuooeeding governor 
(and with the head of the army it has been the same) has hod 
•ome leading idea of his own to work out, no matter whether 
it linked well with antecedent ideas or not This has given 
a certain oscillation to events — for how often has the policy of 
one ruler been quietly repudiated by another, or undue rash- 
ness alternated with temporising management at the helm ? We 
have attained to vast empire dreaming still of expedients We 
seem to have forgotten that the government of the Company is 
in its strong manhood, and not m Us green youth We have 
acted too much, os if all our details, to a fraction, were associated 
with the cordial attachment of the people Satisfied of the 
honesty of our own intentions, we have not made those suffi- 
ciently level to the comprehension of all We have trusted too 
much to opinion, a cable that m the ground-swell, and under- 
current, of adverse influences, has more than once nearly 
snapped, compromising the safety of the state vessel, within 
sight of the breakers It may be said, we fear with too much 
truth, that almost every department is short of its due propor- 
tions. The Finance, thePolioe, the J udicial departments, ore not 
so complete os to constitute perfection The wheels of establish- 
ments, somehow, creak like those of an uaoiled hackery All men 
complain of the pohcc, and men of business ore not satisfied with 
the working of the treasury machmery * In regard to the judi- 
cial department Low can the natives of India help making 
compansoDS, when they see the broad distinction existing be- 
tween the Supreme Courts, and tlioso of Sudder Dewaui 
Adalut of the three Presidencies ? Are tliese distinctions not 
marked strongly in fact, as well os inference ? Is there not a 
tendency therefore to deem one inferior to tlie otlier ? Will not 
the question of judicial independence at once suggest itself to a 
people less sensitively alive to their own interests, than the natives 
of India ? Is there no objection of pnnciple to having two 
sets of judges in one court viz, pukka or permanent (permanent 
during the pleasure of government) and cutcha or temporary, 
diflercntly paid though performing the very routine of 

duty ? Is it the perfection of reason, that this should be so, and 
that the very consideration, that these are temporary and on a 
lower scale of sslaiy, a great deal, than the other, should be 
BO palpable as to place those affected, in somewhat of a false 
posmon, with regara to the speculations and inferences, of such 
subtle and litigious suitors as come into these courts? Are the 

• DtputoiBAt 9t public work* «ko U on« urstnlly rwjulrmf wform 
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fiu3ibtiea for appea], ftwi the bwer oonrti^ all that they ought to 
be ? And are there not orders pending, even to oortail them etill 
more ? Look at the pontion of another mre and impor- 
tant qaeaticm There u no sobject that as of more empluUio 
weight, in the bdance of wiee cmieideration, than the education 
of the people How la it dealt with? As a supplementary 
matter, and as such handed over to a bo^ of funotionanes 
already burdened with their own proper offioud work. It is 
an old saying tliat unpaul labour, » next to good for nothing 
The wants of the country require that education should be 
grappled with in a very different fashion to what it has yet 
been , and that it sboula have a liberally paid Board of its own, 
the members of which could devote their whole time to it — 
ai^ como to their very respoosiblo task, with energies undis- 
tracted, and unfagged by other ooIIb and cares. 

It is frequently said, os with a sigh, that Indm is not the 
golden land It once was Viewed properly, the answer to this 
reflection is — and a happy thing it is fur all parties, that India 
IS not so 1 If tho earlier European occupiers found golden 
fruit on the trees, the very facility of gathering it took away 
from its value It is undeniable that fortunes in times gone 
by, long since — were acquired by means that corrupted the 
best feelimrs, and sullied tlio worth of die man while they 
enriched him If duly traced, such acquisitions will be found 
to have m some instances rendered the possessors miserable, 
and in others to have truly in the phrase of the sacred penman, 
made themselves nings — and fled away Some who hear 
or read of those days may wish wo had them now A little 
reflection would correct such idle cravings Who would not 
prefer to live in India now, than in the days of Clive ? Were 
it possible to bring back those days, on how many points of 
repugnance should wo not be hourly thrown* How much better 
they are to imagine, than to pass through as a reahty There 
18 instruction even in tracing up the elements of society — and 
fancymg tho fusion of those that previously existed, into the 
figures of a living panorama. Thus for the pirate of the unin- 
viting past, we have perhaps the preventive officer of the pre- 
sent, — for the formidable Job Chamock with his uTesponsible 

S owers, a polished Secretary to Government m the plausible 
epnrtment— and instead of a kidnapping truculent Portuguese 
Assassm with three wives from Bc^es River,” an exquisite 
** Cidcutta Gent”* — at the theatre, exerting his oglmg powers, 

• •• Th« OaleQtt«Oeiie*-»b a8V«toh admirably tnw to nature one of tho apirlted 
pen and Ink ^aringt, of the httlo work forming No. • of thoaa heading theoe 
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to captivate tme With what disagreeable impressions one rues 
from pemsmg many of the details of those tunes. What a 
contrast oar own form with them It is bke the refreshment 
the eve feels in a cool shad^ arbour, after passing throo^h 
the glare of hoteunshine^ without an umbrella. Now justice 
and mercjr go hand in hand, and security reigns throughout the 
land, while the humblest has his remedy if injure by the 
loftiest Competence can no longer be acquired by wild and 
desultory snatches, ond leaps, at opportunity and fortune 
Every one in his place, must exert nimself steadily and con- 
Bisteutly, and this salutary struggle of the faculties, gives dig- 
nity to character and value to acquisition What a noble 
field India is for honorable ambition When people become 
querulous, they are apt to forget many oircumstanoes, that 
shed a charm on life in India, which formerly it could not 
boast of We arc m every respect bettor accommodated 
than our predecessors ot the d lys far gone by, were, and we have 
what they had not, abundance of-— all kinds of books Id the 
vast volume of Indian contemplation, there are chapters full 
of interest for every taste, to the intellectuaL The philosopher, 
the poet, and the artist c.in never bo at a loss — and the man 
who has an intellectual pursuit will seldom become the slave ot 
degrading appetites How truly, as respects art, has it been 
remarked by an observer of cultivated taste among us — 

” The broken bnck wall of the native cottage with varied earthen front, 
and occtiional mtereperginj^ of mat and rude mud plaatennff, the ruined 
thatch, the heavy creejwr, overapreadina the roof, the piojecting bambooi, 
the light pigeon frame in the vicinity, tno humble at tlese \ ehjclei and ira 
plementa of husbandry the gaunt, ehaggy fleshleaa tattoos, the oven, the 
natiiea tbemsehefc, their pnmitivc attiie tneu attitiidta — foima vaiietiee 
of castes and occupations and pcculiinnea of every picturesque deaciiption, 
—these are on evei y band at every ullage thioughout the coontiy await- 
mg the pencil of the arUht and couitmg tiansftr to hi** sketch b is it 
not idle then to complain ot the want of subjects and tlio insipidity of 
the country > the reverse ih the positive fact N\by, eveiy ghaut in the 
whole line of the Gauges la a subject, and even gionpol nauves before 
you a picture ”• 

All this 18 very happily put — and under the giiite of a simple 
remark or two — we nave a senes of not merely artistical, but 
poetical pictures placed before us 

Manners themselves have undeigone a great and important 
change. If we ore less formally polite than our ancestors, ue 


obswratioDS, and the prodoetion of one eiptbl* of wmsthin. imich better in a 
wider “ TatterMl s in the Beet, »e sleo • cmpiUl looel Sketch 


OM'ry,, Bengalee * 
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are more unobtnuivelj ezmple. We &U indeed into the 
extreme of unpasaiTeneef, or aomething Lke apatbj — that being 
deemed the pmnt de vice of modem pobteneae. If the rough 
hoepitalitiee of the olden time are not in fashion^ the inter- 
course of life has not lost much perhaps by the change. The 
army particularly has reason for congratulation To say 
nothmg of being raised m the social e^e by an amebora* 
tion of Its own morale — it is now an army indeed, and not 
a rough contingent Formerly the path to those honours and 
distinctions, which are the solaier*s dearest meed, was closed 
i^mst them They had only the stimulus of money to urge 
them on The pecuniary remuneration is excellent in Us 
way — but it is neither dibtmction nor reward. It is the mere 
wsges of labour The class recening nothing but the pecuniaiy 
reward, has a stomp of deterioration on it This stomp at one 
time marked the whole army of India. It is now confined 
to a subsidiary class of it who seem destined for ever to continue 
Gibconites, with annics, os it tiiore w ere something casen- 
t lolly and mcradioably degrading m their line of pro- 
fession. The Indian Army ha\o cause gratefully to 
cherish the memory of tlie sovereign who recognized their 
right to distinctions and honours from which they had 
previously been systematically debarred The prospects 
of that Army aio the finc-t of any m the world It 
were well, iiiueod, if the coiniui&sion of its officers were 
acknowledged West ns well ns List of the Cope. The dis- 
tinction 18 now unneccssarv and iinidjous. They are quite os 
much officers surely ns tlioso o( Hei ilajestj’s service on 
half pay — and it is high time timt a derogatory limitation 
should be done awav w itli, oapccially ns it will cost her gracious 
Miijesty nothing more, than tlio troubU of issuing lui order 
It w ould be considered a graceful o nnplinicijt, and it is not 
saying too much, to aver, tli it tlit Indian army desoiie that at 
least I To expatiate upon the bles&ing that steam communi- 
cation has conferred upon the officers of the Indian army, m 
common with all their fellow ecivants, would heie be super- 
fluous. It brings them os it were aitliin view of thoir homes. 
Every subaltern if ho is piuvlciit, may now in ten years, revisit 
his native count ry-.— and rcnoiute his ideas* 

Asia indeed may truly be considered as the great nursing 
mother of nations. Even now, in her state of ajiparent deca- 
dence from the types of old, she is, as it were, the vast store 
house of the local Through * the palpable obscure* of her 
mythology, shadows pass before the miod*s eye, sugrative of 
some great falling a way of old, when confusion got hSd of the 
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nndentandmm of men, and hero-wonhip took the plaoe of 
religion. India, abonnda in the moulds 4>f worn ont though ft 
creations and systems, that we of a later day dig to, and 
deem ourselves therefore, wise m our generation The far 
orient has tlie peculionty of always seeming the same, 
though containing and developing continually, types of endless 
variety, dating from the dawn of remote ages. To watch the 
changes of Asia — is hke looking at the hour-hand of a time 
piece, the movement of which is so slow ns to be almost imper- 
ceptible, oivihzation, elsewhere, has produced a homogeneoaa- 
ness of external things, and of speculative philosophy , and 
senes of imitations follow each other In the East, on the other 
hand, life is indeed * many coloured ’ The vanety of climates, 
no less than the segregation of mosses into castes, and disciples 
of varying, but stupendous and honr superstition, has stamped 
human beings hko counters m the mint of a tremendous and 
soul enthralling mythology The raw material of humanity is 
there, quameu out on a most extensive scale, into an infinite 
vanety of forms, rendering society, so to speak, more kaleidos- 
cojuo to the gaze of the siieculative, than ouy where else 
However slow the progress of man hero may be, as measured 
by the impatience of contemporary expectation, and the ardour 
ot sanguine philanthropy, emulous for Indians advance m the 
path of amelioration , the time even now is, that out of apparent 
eclipse she begins to emerge into a brighter destiny, and the 
most careless observer cannot fail perceiving, what an impres- 
sive bearing this magnificent country is beginning to have, 
not only on the archteology and science, but the philosophy 
and politics of the West We have at length, and rejoice that it 
IS 80 , unmistakeahlo evidence that the day of indififercnce, of 
reproach, and of national phlegm, on that head, is almost post and 
gone If not even from a higher principle than tho commercial 
one, England as an exporter merely, and wiclder of tho energies 
of free laboar, and capital among millions, begins to be alive to 
the importance of Indio. Our nianufiictunng operatives, and 
mechanics, have at length made the discovery, that they and the 
Hindus and Mu^isulmans of the East, respecting wliom they 
formerly felt so little interested, may be eminently useful to each 
other They now keenly feel that a vast market has been 
formed in Asia by British enterprise, and that the races 
of the East have wants, which react ujion thetr ingenuity 
and give stimulus to industrial exertions Too long accus- 
tomed to consider this country as a ttnra vicnffnita, belonging 
to some nondescript monster of the Royal species, called the 
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“ Great Mogul ” , *ihe rtumrcet of India,' became a meanmgleM 
phrase to them, nay they heard it with the same impatience of 
iteration, with whiw the Athemans listened to the word jutt as 
applied to AnsUdes. To form correct notions of the Gh'eat Mogul 
they need not undertake an overland journey, or proceed to 
Delhi Let them content themselves with stepping into the 
India House — and after a look at its Museum, where they will 
see the trophies of exploded dynasties, and the proofs of tern- 
tonal dominion extensive beyond conception, they can then 
send in thoir card to the Chairman, and in him, they will behold 
a Mogul more potential than the most absolute ot the race of 
Tin«ur, that over sat upon the peacock throne 

Ho who IS pre-eminently considered os the histonan of 
British India, and who on the threshold of Ins undertaking 
propounded tlio paradox, that he was the better qualified for 
tho task ho had undertaken, by his personal unacquaintance 
with tho country, the languages, and customs, of which ho was 
to give an account— had but small grains of allowance to 
concede, for obstacles that no untravelled Englishman can pro- 
perly appreciate lie had no lar^o toleration ior exigencies of a 
complex kind, that come not within the verge of his associations 
and P} mpathies. These have reference to phj sical and moral diffi- 
culties of a peculiar region, clime, and popuhition, that to be 
thoroughly understood must bo seen and folk English preju- 
dice, and apathy, for a long time formed a barrier which pon- 
derous truths could not pass. The ready sneer, and the incredu- 
lous smile, of fire side philosopiicrs, and dandies, was generally 
the award of him, who, from personal know ledge of India, its 
races, Its productions and resources, ventured an opinion at 
larmnce with the set up oracle of theonsers. England, while 
as a nation overbeanng towards her own colonial dependents, was 
ready by any other mouth piece, save those set up by practical 
knowledge, to vituperate any thing exteinal to ner own chalk 
cliffs, usque ad auroram ct Gangcm India has always been a 
favounto target to direct shafts of censure at, tliat otherwise 
might find a more legitimate aim in the centres of her own 
policy, domestic, foreign, and colonial India has apparently been 
considered as a sort of no-man*8 land that might ^ good ground 
for the onslaught of pen and tongue, and safely whooped and 
hallooed down, in the political cnace, as a mere make-believe, 
when the true scent lay elsewhere. If any thing went wrong, 
India and its merchant company were mighty convenient, as a 
stalking horse, for the spouting rfaetonaan, or the aspirmg 
place hunter Fraught with misconatruction, strange oompan- 
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tiTcly^ in its sooul snd political iiuudiitierj» fruitlnl for good or 
for otO, and boundless in resonroee as in extent^ no wonder 
that IndiSy and its ministrations should Kave proved a theme 
of perplexed but dogmatical discussion to th^ perhi^is, who 
were tenly most ijmorant of the subject they expatiate upon 
with 80 much volable assurance, derived from boolu and the pro* 
cess of orammingibr the exhibibon. The connexion between 
the two countries nevertheless, has gone on deepening and 
strengthening with time. The foundling, as it were, left at our 
door, has more than requited the step-dame attentions of its rear- 
ing and a nascent consciousness of its claims to more kindly oon- 
Bi&ration, is developing itself People ore beginning to take 
some mterest in its future destinies. If the parent state blame 
the nurse, it may well be asked, could you have done better 
yourself? Nay could you have done so well? We can onljv 
judge of what may be, by what bos been, and is , where then 
are we to look for oetter management, elsewhere, on the port 
of the parent state? All ciFcumstaaoes duly considered, all 
difficulties impartudly viewed, and all temptations and short 
comings generously weighed, the government of India may fairly 
cbalienTO oompanson with any, m all the qualities that give 
strength and digmty to justly wielded power Where is there a 
colony better governed , where is there a people more consider- 
ately treated, notwithstanding unavoidable drawbacks ? To com- 
pare the government of British India, with the administration 
of the Irish portion of the British empire, would be injustice to 
the former Let us look at home then. Let us consider the 
parable of the mote and the beam The security of life 

surely is quite as great in India, as it is m many parts of 
Ireland, and the Bengal ryot may, m most things, be truely said 
to be better off than the Irish cottier 
The progress of nations m no department is so slow as m the 
scientific organization of general interests. Grand and solid 
objects are lost sight of, m the stifling dust-storms of party, or 
iKMtponed necessarily from the dm and clang of war Oh I for 
breathing time for peace reforms ' Let ns hope that at length 
it has come Much is to be done — but who shall be so calum- 
nious as to deny that much has been done, and honestly, wisely 
and well done. To him who may reiterate the taunt of Burke 
we would say Si monumentum quens oircumspice. Let any 
unprejudiced person visit those prmoipabtieB governed by native 
BO^reigns, and compare them with the Company’^rovinces,and 
he will comprehend how much has been done The Compass 
government in fiut has proved the greatest blessing to luoia. 
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But £ot it, that ooniitiT would sow be a mt arena for graapinff 
and tmpnnoipled ohtra to pbiy the eame reddeea, blc^y and 
deviatatiiv geme m, tbathiw^ late jrean been ezhibiM in 
the FauMb Ue impiofemeBt of as area eo ilhmitable as 
India, mthits (mntleM miBiertii of neoeisito be a work of 
tone* To buld e?eu a greift &bno of maeoniy, Hke St. Peter’s 
at Borne, and to do It seientificeliy and well, within and 
without, and in dl ifi parts, topk eometiiree hundred years, 
and AaSi we cayil at the progress of the work of edifying 
an Empire, with its tniIlioB& ui len than a century of tune ? 
Surely there is mudi In this to make the sober mind pause, 
and the pious to hope Well may we wonder with a ge- 
nerous aomiration, how muoh has been done with so lime 
enoouragoment from the State paramount, uid with so much 
natural api^tl^ at home But there is a stimug among the 
dry bonea National curiosity is rousing from its long and uu- 
aooountable slumber Eugland begins to feel that she has 
indeed an euviidile, a great, and a ^onous pnvilege, in bemg 
selected by ProTidence, for the splendid stewardmip, almost 
miraculously entailed ut)on her, bjr a force beyond all human cal- 
culation ana wisdom, fbtthe sublime purpose, we cannot doubt, 
of spreading true scienoe, ahd saving uowledgo among the 
natives of Asia. ** Ws may antioipate a future of mudi gloiw 
and good for Indio, and our bative country m connection with 
at And when we Shall be called upon to relinquish our 
stewardship of this most magnidcent empire, the most splendid 
gem of the Bntish diadem, and when it shall please the 
great Lord of the heritage to declare that we may be no 
mnger stewards , — ^then, do we devoutly hope, that in a pros- 
perous country teeming with industry and the arts that oivihze 
and adorn nations, and in a populotioa of many milhons, of free, 
mdustnouB, enlightened and happy human beings, regenerated 
firam the darkness of ignorance, and the thraldom of supersti- 
tion ,^to point to a monumtot of Bntish sway, more endur- 
ing than toe pyramids of and more sublime than the 

imperial trophies of the CsMars ^ 


* SpoMh of tht anuid m«itrr of the BSnnl Kusiu on loTinff the foundation 

•f tbelletoil/e Hdk ^ 
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Art I — Tht Htstory of iho SMa, 8fc ^ by W JL Mae-^ 
Gregor^ M D St^eon^ lit E B Fmiherif lato E* L 
Infantry 2 VoU Maddan and Co 1846 

If tbe author of thiB book had attempted less he would 
have achieved more. As it stands it is a nondesonpt performf 
once , a graft of history upon a stock of personal narrative, 
the one ever destroying the vitality of the other The work 
IS not a ** history,’* though so it is denominated on tho cover 
and on the title-page of the book. It is not a personal narra- 
tive, although the writer is constantly talking about himself 
and recording his own experiences but it is a book in two 
volumes and seven hundred pages , and if it is not, m point 
of construction and arrangement all that we could desire it to 
be, it IS undemablo that it contains a considerable mass of 
intciesting information, and is altogether a verv readable book 
It 13 possible that the students of Punjabi history and 
politics in this country may object to Dr MacGregor’s work, 
that the amount of novel information which it contains bears 
but a small proportion to that which may be found in previ- 
ously existing works. We are afraid that the validity of tho 
objection must be recognised m our critical court In the 
works of Malcolm, Murray, Prinsep, Osborne, Lawrence , in 
a recent compilation by Mr Thomas Thornton , and m various 
numbers of this jc^ur^, may be found three-fourths of the 
contents of these volumes. The remamiiTg fourth, with some 
slight additions, might more advantngeously have been given 
to the world in a single volume, under some such unassuming 
title as the Journal of a Medical Officer, serving m the recent 
campaign on the Sutlej, with a personal narrative of a visit to 
the court of Bunjit Singh ” We beheve that such a work 
would have found more readers and more admirers, and we 
are certain that we shoutd have felt better disposed to give 
it a hearty welcome 

As it IS, though they most be yielded more sparingly, we 
by no means mtend to with-hold pur expressions of obii^tion 
to Dr MacGregor He is entitled to our thanks for many 

o o 
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amufiing, and some original anecdotes , for several very valua- 
ble su^estions, and, not least of aU, for the earnest, and 
sometimes toacl^g manner, m wbicb he has home his testi- 
mony to the good and noble qualities of many of his fiiends 
and compmions, who perished in the hard-fought actions of 
Mddki, Ferozshah ana Sabraon We are, perhaps, never 
so well pleased with our author, as when he wntes m his own 
proper character, as a sensible ezpenenced Medical Officer — 
one of the many highly intelligent and benevolent surgeon- 
pfaysidans of whom the Company has so much reason to be 
proud It 18 from the professional character of the writer tliat 
his volumes denve whatever of novelty they possess , and os 
one who takes a deep interest m his profession, Dr MacGregor 
evill not look upon this expression of opinion as a condemnation 
of his work 

When some years before hia death the physical powers of 
the old “ Lion of the Punjab ” began to foil hun, and he sought 
in vain for reinvigoration trom the remedies and restoratives 
of hiB own Punjabi physicians, it occurred or was suggested 
to him, that what Eastern skill could not effect, might yet, 
perhaps, be accomplished by the science and experience of the 
West. The services of a competent European physician were 
sought, and found in the person of Dr Murray, who was, for 
some time, m attendance upon th9 Maharajah, but apparently 
with no very marked results — it being one thing to give advice 
and to presenbe remedies, another to persuade such a man os 
Kunjft Singh to take either the one or the other After a 
time. Dr Murray was necessitated to retire from Lahore and 
from India, and soon afterwards Dr MacGregor was permit- 
ted by Government to take his place. Of his medical experi- 
ences at Bunjit’s Court an amusing account is given in the 
volumes before us , and wc think that we cannot do better, 
before advancing any further, than extract the following 
passages from the first volume of the HuUny of the SMs — 

At further tllustrative of the character of the Maharajah, we will offer a 
few more anecdotea, at the ruk ot being charged with egotum In the 
history of India it will be found, that medical men have tome ihare m pro- 
curing a footing for the English in the country One of the emperors 
rewarded a medical officer at hu court for hts akiJl in cunng him, with a 
gnint of land to hit countrymen I In our own cate, the office of medical 
attendant on iha Maharajah waa accepted, when Doctor Hurray resolved 
on going home, more with a view of teeing the Maharajah and converting 
With him, than from any peeuniaiy contideration Oar second visit was 
—iot expiew puipose di Yryuig Vho 

efficacy electricity and galvanum in removing the Mahangah’a con^ 
plaint. The former agent had been recommended by Dr H who occupied 
the Bomewhat anomaloos petition of Phynciaii and Captidn at the court of 
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l^hoie Doctor H wm an adTentnrer, and atarted from L6dumah ivith tha 
inteoUon of subdaing all tha coontnea acrota the Sutlei , he eTea houted 
the Amencan flag at Lfldianah, and collected a rabUe to attack aome 
Tillagea acroM the Sutlej , his snceesa, as might have been foreseen, wu 
unequal to his aishes, and he found his way to Lahore, where he remained 
for some years and eventually proceeded to Kabul Heie now we hakete 
in his own countr/ His plan of galvanising the Maharajah met with 
a ready consent on the part of the latter, but tne exorbitant sum which ^a 
doctor demanded for constructing a gahamc battery (£5,000 sterling) 
natuiall> divested hie rotal patient, who threatened to wreak his vengeance 
on Doctor H it he did not speedily leave hit dominions Dr H , well 
knowing the character of the man ho had to deal with, lost no tune in mak 
iDg his escape to Ludianah < Acting on the hint, however, the Maharajah 
determined that the galvanism should be applied to his feeble frame, 
and the author of this woik was accordingly sent to him to perform the 
operation We began by constructing a galvanio batter}, and with an 
elect! ical apparatus, supplied from the Agra dopdt, by order of the Goveiv 
nor of the Noith western Provinces, the late Lord Metcalfe, we accompanied 
the political agent to Lahore m the end of 1830 After some delay, a day 
was appointed for electrifying the Maharajah The machine a as set up and 
the jar charged, but a difficulty arose on the part of his HighnesB*B at- 
tendants, who were ofraid that the shook might be attended by fatal oon- 
sequences At lengtli the Maharajah begged of them to be quiet, and said he 
would take the B%gU (electricity ) W e puiposely put a small charge in tha 
Lev den phial and the Mahirajah received it without evincing any par- 
ticular emotion On witnessing the slight eflect on their master, oil tha 
courtiers entreated that we would give them a shock, and this time we re- 
solved to givp them Its full eflect ' I he Minister Dh} on bingh joined hands 
with Jemidar khuahjal Sinch and he with otliers, until a chain was 
formed of the whole pirty piesent in the duibar 1 he lar being now oharg 
ed to the full extent, thoj receiviM a powerful shock which made them all 

S Not making allowance for the difference in the charge, the Maha 
naturall} received the credit of possessing a stouter heart and stronger 
nerves than sny of his suite, end this first trial was satisfactory to all 
pnrtios Khubh} al Singh suggested, that we should teach some one the art 
of eltctrifving the Maharajah, but to this pi oposal we decidedly obiocted, 
though willing to continue our own services as long as they might be re- 
quired • 

Oalvanum was next tned, but this the Maharajah did not approve of, 
and requested the electrical ^ocks to be repeated at intervals, which was 
accordingly done, and might eventually have been of use, hut tho visit of 
Sir Heniv Pane, on the occasion of the marriage of Nonehal Singh, inter- 
rupted the course of experiments We endeavoured, during the course of 
operations, to explain the wonderful rapidity of electiicity, and in what wav 
the Maharajah might communicate through it, in an instant of time, with 
the moat distant ports of the kingdom, but Kunjit Singh, though cunous 
on the subject, was rather sceptioal on the latter point 
To the use of medioine generally the Mahrajah expressed a maiJced dis- 
like, and hardly ever took any, unless it was administered by his lavounta 
fdiyiician, Axiiudin He now conceived that our remedies were too 
power^ for hunielf and hu people , indeed, on one occasion, where we 
were reqoeited to pmonbe fon one of hu eoidim, hr lecommended Ihe men 

* The Uahsnjih was mush smused at our charging the jar out of hm,aad die 
chargug it through the Prune Minister 
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to taka onl^ half tha doaa wa thought oacaaMry to raoommend Ha looked 
opOD Engw aiugaona aa ikilfiil w operabom, and in one easa where all 
toe hak&a (natiTa phyuoiane) of lithore had endeaTonred in Tam to ralieva 
a man, a meiaengar arrived for ne, and the patient waa eaved from death 
by a single operation, of which however they had no knowledn On 
relating this circumstance to the Maharajah, he remarked, Those English 
doctors would, 1 beheva, bring people btuik from their gravea I** no small 
eo^linent, certainly, to the profession 

Tna Mahsrajab said he had heard that claret was much used among tha 
English oncers, and rei^uested that we would give him a bottle for trial 
He taated the wme, but did not at all approve of it, adding that il was litUa 
hatter than water, and wondenog at our bad taste in using such insipid 
•tafll" 

This lost paragraph is a notable illustration of Samuel 
Johnson’s splendid aphorism, “ claret for bovs , part fpr 
men , — but he who aspirea to be a hero must dnnk brandy ** 
pr MacGregor sajs, that Bumit delighted m liquor even 
stronger than brandy He would have raised, in this respect 
at least, the great lexicographer’s idea of the heroic charac- 
ter We can readily imagine his contempt of so aqueous a 
beverage aa claret 

We need scarcely say that the Dr H here initialised is 
the notonous Dr Harlan, who disappeared from Hunjit’s 
court onW to re-appear at Dost Mahommed’s. We cannot re- 
cognise the necessity of concealing the full name of this worthy, 
who 18 willing enough, at all times, to talk about his own 
exploits He has alicndy pubhshqd one volume from which 
we made some quotations m a recent article on ** Dost Mahom- 
med and is prepanng for the press, if it has not already 
appeared in Amcnen, a more elaborate work, which is to 
contain “ a Personal narrative of General Harlan’s eighteen 
years’ residence in Asia.” Such a gentleman has no particular 
longing after the modesty of initials , and “ History,” indeed, 
whose business it is not to hide, but to reveal the truth, has 
nothing to do with the screens, whidi may be permitted to 
the mere writer of personal memoirs. Dr MacGregor deals 
in initials a little too much. 

From this portion of the work before us we make another 
extract, whicn will be read with some mterest — 

** From the frequent opportunitiee we enjoyed of conversing with the Me- 
harid^b, he acquired friendly feelings tows^ ui, and on our taking leave of 
him for a few days, previous to the marriage of his grandoon, he insisted on 
our conduotiDg the Commander in-chief to nis court ! It was in vain that 
we pleaded our humble situation of AsauUnt>suxgeon in the Honoorabit 
Company's Sernoe, urging that such an honour must devolve on the political 
agent of the north west frontiers I He said thism^tbe all very true, but 
tcust we were his (the Mahannah's) friend and medU adviaer, and that 
he would preftr oar undertaking the teak. In short, he would admit of no 
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expUnfttioii or refuuJ, and fait treMurer was ordered to ditborae the necea- 
•aiy fuoda for iHro\iding a marruge dnu I Tlie affiur vaa iidiculoiu 
enongh, thongh toe Malmjah wat perfectly in eaniett,and we were obliged 
to promise that we would return with the Commaoder-m*chief or the Jungl* 
Lord, eitfaer at an attendant upon or in charge of that high Ainetionary 

It toa> not be here out of place to give an example of the momentout 
effiactt tometimet tprfn^g from humble cautea In hia negooiationa with 
Captain Wade, the nmitical amnt, the Maharajah became annoyed at come 
delay, and determined to get nd of the political agent, not by tending him 
away from Lahore, but by taking hia own departure and leaiing the agent 
to hit lolitary cogitationt One evening, the Fakir Aalzhdin cdled 
upon us with the Maharajah’s complimtnta, aajing, it waa the with of the 
latter, that we thould accompany him on the morrow, and that a tent aould 
be pitched for our reception Knowing nothing of the caute which induced 
the Maharajah to leave Lahore we of course promised to attend to hu 
withes Soon after the fakir had token hit denture, however, we were 
informed of the true nature of the cate Ihit wat awkward for the 
nohticil agent, and appeared likelj to be followed by aenout contequenoea^ 
for the bikh troops weie then on the eve of attacking Shikarpore, with a 
\iewto the conquest of Sindh What wat to be done'’ We toggetted 
that the political agent should accompany us m the morning to the camp 
of the Maharajah, when an opportunity mi„ht occur for rent wing the ntgo- 
ciationt Accoidingl), early next morning we left Lahote, and icached the 
camp, where an elegant tent waa pre|)aied foi our reception Runilt 
toon learned tidings of Captain W^adt s arrna], and saw plainly that lie 
bad been out manccui red Ihc isiue wa^ that the nigociations were 
renewed, and the annexation of Sindh preienUd Ihit little incident it 
merely recorded as an instance of a \ictoiy in the political dcpaitment 
over the Laon of the Punjab,” e&cted through Uie accidental insUumtnt- 
ahty of an humble induidual ” 

Dr MacGregor saye tha\ the Sikh Sirdam, i»hen brought 
into contact nvith Bntifih o&ceiB, have not oidinanly been 
treated with much couiteey , and tclk the follo^\lDg diiccdote 
of a shght put upon bucket bingh, who was a fane soldiei 
and a gentleman, on the occasion of Sir Henry Fane’s 
Visit to Lahore, m 1837 — 

** Ibe late Dh\an Singh hat often remarked to omteUet, that be waa 
disposed to bke the Britiw, but he could not comprehend them, and was 
annojed at their not treating him with the respect which oiery gentleman 
expecta from another — adding, ** I am at good at the>, a llajpiit and a 
soldier” Though apologuing for our countrymen, we fear the reatont 
atiigned by the itgw have too much foundation in truth The ignorance 
of the lan^age of toe Punjabis often expo^d the ofiicert of the Queen's 
service, who went to Lahore, to the imputation of intentional rudeness At 
a dinner party mven by the pohtical a^t to the late Sir Henry Fane and 
hit staff at Luore in 2637, we happened to be sitting next to Suchet 
Singh, who wat mvited at a spectator He was much deugbted at the sight 
of the guests, and seeing them addressing each other, ne thought it due 
politeness for himself to a^ak to some of the general staff, expecting a 
civd answer at the least. Hut to the rqjah’s amaiemcnt, hu question, though 
put in good Urdfa, only elicited a stare! He made several meflectual 


• Literally, the ** Battle Lord. 
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efforti to enter into friendly eonverution, nhen hu temper at len^ became 
ruffled, and he appealed to ua if his langnam were not intelligible Hin- 
dustani ? We anented ** How then is it,'* he indignantly enquired, 
“ that General L , Colonel D , and oUien do not reply to me ^ We j^aded 
their Ignorance of the language | but the rajah shook hu head and uuuted 
that It was pride on their part, and that they appeared to ^apise him The 
sirdars are in general polite men, and tbeir manners such as to noake a 
faToorable impression on strangers Ibeir language, when addressing you 
in the Punjabi » soft and pleasing No guttur^ and few dentals find a 
place in the deli\er>, in short, it may be called the Done of the east Still 
iC may bo difflcull of attainment to Bntish officers, from the want of oppor- 
tunity, heretofore of hearing it spoken Oar interconrse with the Punjab 
of late, will remove this obstacle, and the Punjabee will no doubt become 
a favouiitL study Runjit Singh spoke it fluently, though he knew Urdti 
tolerably well, but preferied conversing m the former " 

We are afraid that this chaise of discourtesy, whether 
{owards Sikhs, Aff^hins, or Hindustanis is not wholly with- 
out foundation Tlicro are some Englishmen, whom it is 
difficult to pci sundo that the wotd gmtltman is not one of 
exclusive ijmhcation to white faces and round hats. It is not 
easy to calcul itc the extent to which this exclusiveness may 
have gcneiatcd in the breasts both of Sikhs and Aifghans that 
hatred of the English, which subsequently developed itself m 
so unmistikeablc a manner 

Dr MocGicgoi has demoted seveial chapters of his work to 
a lecord of those stiangc, udd, murdezous events, which suc- 
ceeded the dcith of Kundt— events, which were, for the 
fust time, oontinuou^ily nirratcd man early number of this 
journal The account of the assassination of Shere Singh 
contained m Di MaoGiegoi*s Ilistoiy differs somewhat from 
our own Wo aic, therefore, induced to quote it — 

In tlieir hourv of revelry, it happened that the Maharajah and his 
favoiitei often quanelted among themselves and \jit Singh frequently 
tbrcatcnid to kill the VI ihar ijab, but the latter did not legaid the thre it, and 
hugged himself in a perfect security iRhile he jmssesbed so careful and 
wibc a servant as Dh)an bingh 1 he Scindinwalas saw the difficulty that 
attended the assaasination of bhere Sin.h, and did not fully comprehend 
uhat adv'int'ige was thereby to be gained unless they could secure the 
powerful influence of the Rajih Ihej -vccordingly devised a plan, whereby 
the lattei mi-ht be incensed, and actually connive at the act which they 
contemplated Accustomed to obtain the willing consent of Shere Singh 
to then demands, they resolved to aviil thomsdves of thu advantage to 
effect their design An order was written out to the effect that Kajah Dhyan 
Singh should be put to death, and to this the Maharajah's signature was 
obtained at a tune when, overtime by the effects of hquor, he was uncon 
scious of what be was doing Ihe next point was to make the Rajah aware 
of the hostile feelings entertained against him by hu master The Scindinwalas 
broached the subject to Dhyan Singh, by saymg that although ill will might 
exist between him and themselves, they were equally servants of the stote 
and deserved well of the Mahannah Dhyan (^gh admitted the jostnesa 
of the remark The Scindmwalu then added, *« What would you think 
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of a mastar, who, iiwtead of rewaidmg our efforts to senre him, should 
actually wish lor and order our deaths ^ ** Tbo Ra)ah rephed, ** that he 
could not beliexe Shere bingh would eyer he guilty of auoh ingratitude^ 
To show that he could, the order was produMd, wherein, the Bajah*a own 
life was ordered to be taken away • Still Dhyah Singh was meredulous, and 
said that unless both the signatore and seal of hu master were attached, he 
could not beUe^e that he entertained sucli hostile mtentioos towards him 
On hearing these sentiments, Lena bingh and hu nephew lost no time in 
obtaining both, and then presented the ordei to the prime minuter 1 he 
latter was caught in the snare and irritated to the highest degree Ad\an- 
tage was taken of hu state of mind, and the cunning bctndmwalas observed, 
“ if the Mahannah u thus ungrateful to \ou, it is easy to lepay him by order 
ing him to be Siam , only attach }our signature to such a document, and it 
sball be executed to the tutor ” Ihus, bv the cunning of the bcmdmaalas, 
the Maharajah and his Minister were made the uneon^ious muidaers of each 
other Dh)an Singh signed the fatal paper, and Ajit Singh promised him 
that it should be executed on the morrow, which happened to be a Fiiday^ 
On the evening of the day preceding the mnrder oi Shere Singh Apt 
Singh requested that he would bo pleased to look at his troops in the 
momiDg To this he readil) agreed, and left the cit> early lor that purpose 
He passed out on horseback through the lloshnai gate of J ihuu, and 
taking the road towards the imridt ground alighted near the gaiden of 
lej Singh, where the tenU oi hu son Ihinee Peitab Singh were pitched 
He had no attendant except the Dewan Dinanath and lits aimour beaior 
lludh Singh, who alwajs aceompnuied him Ajit Singh ^peedilj pined 
him, and reported that his sollieis were ill present and ready t>r the 
inspection of the Maharajah 1 he litter called lor Diiiamth and ordered 
him to enrol their names as soldiers While thus emploved Ajit Sin,,h 
produced a handsome case containing a new English iiile which he shewed 
to Shere Singh Ihe Maliarajilf insnected the box and its contents and 
rauing the barrel and stock adjusted the one to the other and then tiled 
the si„ht Ajit Smell remarked that it was loaded, on which, Sbcie Singh 
gatethenfleto one of Ajit Singh s attendants and disired him to toko 
an aim and fire it off Hu master gase the Bi,,nal and the contents of the 
rifle were lodged in the Maharajah s chest Slieic Singh exclaimed, “ Whit 
base }ou done, tilhin'^ and immediatcl> expired Ihe sword of Aiit 
8ingh separated at one blow lus head fiom his bod) Ihe rc|>oit of the 
gun instantly brought Budh Singh to the spot he cut down two of A]it*s 
followers, end aimed a blow at himself, but the swrnid snapped in two, and 
he ran to procuie another but bis loot alip])cd,and he was spcidily despatch 
ed by one of Apt Singh*s followers, whom the noise of the guu had 
likewue attracted to the spot ** 

Of the authenticity of thia nanitixo Dr MacGregor ap- 
pears to entertain no doubt “ This account,'* he s lys, ** of the 
murdei, and the manner m which it was concocted and executed, 
are on the authority of Said Hussein Shah, the son of Said 
Ahmed Shah of Wittald, in whose possession arc the very 
documents giving orders for the death of Shere Singh and 
Dhyan Singn, under their own signatures.” Theie is no event, 
m modem history, which has been so variously narrated, and it 
10 probable that some amount of obsouiity will always attach 
to it *Wliateyer may be the details, the entire mcident is but 
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one of manj illustrations of the truth of the proYerb* Whoso 
digeeth a pit ehoU fall into it, and he that roUeth a stone it 
snail return upon him 

We have bo recently examined all the history of the Sikh 
Invasion of Bntiah India that we may pass over Dr Mac- 
Gregor's narrative of this memorable event. It contains little 
that hod not previously found its way into pnnt Such points 
of novel information os it presents are <miefly of a profes- 
sional character To some of these we way briefly refer Dr 
MacGregor says, that on the memorable night of the 2l8t of 
December, “ many a poor European soldier found his way to 
the rear in search of medical aid but that there was no field 
hospital, and the field-surgeon was sixteen miles off ** There 
were no medical stores or surgical instruments on the field, 
except those attached to regimental hospitals.” But, after 
the battle of Ferozshah all that human care and kindness could 
do towards the alleviation of the sufferings of the wounded 
soldier was done and done promptly, and there is perhaps 
no passage in Dr MacGregors book, which will be read with 
GO much pleasure as the following — 

Fortunately Fero/epore mas not more than eight or nine miles from the 
scene ot action, and the authonties tliere, in the commissariat and executive 
departmtnts used tbcir utmost cn(lca\ ou a to bring in the wounded All the 
men who arrued were furtb«Ub put lyto the entrenched camp, and the 
dulies ^nt back lor more , elephants cartb, Ac , were put in requisition, 
and duiingthe whole night of the 22nd, the wounded were being Drought 
in or found their a ay on foot in a state of dreadful exhaustion from 
pain, loii<i ot blood, and want of food and water Jb^eiy a\ailable place m 
thi«« entrenchment was fliled with wounded men calling loudl) for BMihtance, 
but little could be affoi dtd until moi ning The writer had an opportunity on 
the morning of tlic 23rd, ot witncBsing the lamentable condition of the bra\e 
Kuio|>ean soldier who had bledtui his country s cause, now imploring in yarn 
for a mouthful of water As it was impossible to accommodate tlie numerous 
cases belonging to the Euro|)ean regiments in such a conBned place, we sug- 
gested tho propiiet) of getting a range of barracks for the wounded of each 
corps 1 he suggestion was acted upou b> the senior medical staff present, 
and m a few hours carts were piocuied, and the men sent to the vacant 
barracks of Her Majesty s 62nd legiment B) noon the} weie all in their own 
quaiterb , and quilts and coU furnished m abundance , in fact, it waa almost 
incredible how the commissariat and executive departments could supply 
to much comfort in such a short space of tune The wounded owe much 
to the UD weaned efforts of Captain W B Ihomson and Lieutenant 
Ooodwyn (who responded to every call) for their comparatively snug 
condition on the 23rd and S4th, and it waa a Kratif}ing sight to the Governor 
geneial when he \uited them to find so much eomfort where he anticipated 
so luUe He generously gave strict orders, that every thing required ahoold 
be supplied { and without the usual formality of an indent Sir Henry 
Hardmge viaited all the wounded men and officen, and had a cheerful word 
for all If a poor man bad lost an arm, the Oovemor general consoled him 
by pointing to hit own sleute, and aasarmg bim he would aoon be all right. 
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The men were delighted at the nrbaniU and kmdneii ehown towards them 
by the Ooremor general of India, and for a time forgot their own eufbnnga 
in the admiration which his kindness ehoited Noticing u at anj tune more 
gratif>iDg to the wonnded than attention from the hombleat mdiTidiial, but 
when the QoTernor general thus deigned to comfort and address them, their 
hearts were filled with sentiments of gratitude and esteem The Comman- 
der m chief, whose arduous military ^ties did not allow him to ?iait the 
wonnded at Feroiepore for some davs later, did every thing in his power to 
cheer the men, he praised their undaunted braiery in one of the hardest 
battles ever fought m India, and though the casualties in killed and wounded 
had been heavr, he was grateful that Providence had enabled him to con 
quei a proud and fierce foe, and thus sustain the honour and courage of the 
British soldier He spoke to all and listened to all, their every want and 
every wish found m him a chief eager and willing to remove the one and 
gratify the other 

The Oovernor-TOneral took immediate measures for havmg all those 
who hod lost limbs, or whose wounds rendered them unfit tor service 
coave>ed to Burope u soon as they could be safely moved He visitecT 
the wounded again and again, and watched over their welfare with a 
solicitude that could not have bran surpassed had his own children been 
the objects of his attention *' 

We may let Br MacGregor speak once again, in his charac- 
toi of anny-eurgeon The following practical remarks are 
worthy of attention — 

*‘ In all engsMments, in India at least, the sooner a limb is lost after it 
has been woun^d, the greater will be the chance of success , in fhot, the 
amputation if delated, bad better not be performed at all Hence, the 
necessity of a field hospital is an important ^int that will not, it ii hoped, 
be overlooked in future wars * 

As every officer takes an interest in the welfare of his soldiers, a few remarks 
on the state of the wounded, will, we feel assured, be acceptable to our 
militaiy readers 

At rcroahah, the grape of the enemy committed the greatest havoc, 
and accordingly, the greatest number of wounds were infiicb^ by a heavy 
iron bullet, which, on being extracted, left a large opening, and often caus^ 
severe inflammation in the surrounding parts in the attack on the entrench- 
ment at Sobrion the musketry was the deadly weapon in the hand of the 
bikhv and the musket ball was oftenest met with , it was a small bullet, and 
caused but little harm if in a fleshy part, but when entering a knee joint, 
the succeeding inflammation was suoh as often caused death , and from the 
experience gleaned at Sobraon, as well as at Feroahah, there la little 
doubt (in fact, the point appears to be completely settled) that a musiteC 
bullet or grape ihot kidged t» ike knee, regwree wimedtate ampuiatum Ihu 
IS an important point, and bad it been fnlly appreciated, we should not have to 
lament the death of many men and officers thus wounded during the present 
campaign 1 hough a Imna be simply fractured, and even a smaller joint, 
such as the ankle, injured by a gun shot wound, recovery without loss of 
limb may occor, provided proper apparatus for treating suoh accidents be 
available There is always much more credit due to the surgeon who saves 
a hmb, than to him who cuts off legs and arms indiscnminately but when 
say mg this, it must not be forgotten that a gun shot wound of the knee-jomt 
or other joint, when the bonea are much mjuied in the latter, demands im- 
mediste ampntsUon, and delay, or as it is usoslly termed ** givings chance,** 
u worse than useless, and puts the pabent'a life in jeopardy In a miUta^ 

P P 
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turgeon, decision is Ute flnt qutlity when be hM decided on the propnety 
of operabnff, no bme shonld be lost in putting the design into execntton , 
for n wound of s joint which at first appears simple and unattended with any 
danger, may in twenty four honrs aswme an aspect which will render am- 
putation too late These remarks will be sulficient for our non professional 
readers the illustration of military surgery in India must be oonvejed 
Uuoogh another channel ** 

Dr MacGregor preaenta ua, at the conclaaion of hia narra 
tivc with Boin** chapters of ** General Kemarka ” From thia 
portion of his work, we are now about to make an extract, 
which at least is characteiiaed by suggeatmeneu^ to no ordinary 
extent — 

Though placing every confidence in the zeal, talent, and energy of Major 
lAwrcnce nna his assistants, we are, neiertheless doubtful of the propriety 
entrusting the mana^ment of a nation like the Sikhs to political depu- 
ties 1 be latter signally failed atE-abul, end would base probably been 
equally unfoitunatc in Smdb bad not the military skill and aecision of Sir 
Cnniles Nipier been called into action at a cntical moment We do not 
mem to inMiiuate for an instant that Colonel Outnm was not full) capable 
of managing affiirs at lljdr'ibad in a militarj capacitj, but the lery consti 
tution of political dmloroacy is inert os regal ds the semibarbarous 
nations of the r ist fhey pay no respect to cnil institutions, and regard 
the exercise of the functions of a political agent as entirely dependent 
on the military force at his command W ithout a demonstration of this 
power his orders aio disipgarded an I therefou it might be more effectual 
weie oidirs to issue at once fiom the militarj rommand'int 

lbs di nster at Kibul IS ficsb in the recollection of all Ibo splendid 
success m Sindh is t quallj so Vi ith two fuch ghring examples before our 
ejes of theicspectiic iilue of political and military control the choice was 
appircntl} cas) IIil G overnoi of Sindh was at Lahore and it becomes 
a quiation whetlier it would not hue been more adyisable to entrust bir 
Charles Napier with the full and com[ lite command of the newl) acQuired 
temtorj in the Puniab, as well as the garrison of Lahore and our political 
relations with the Sikhs, than to send him back to a country which he had 
ahead) biought into a state of order and ^od goiernment It may be 
urged the one command won inferior to the other but this we are disposed 
to dtn^ The counti) of bmdh was under the rule of Mussulman Amirs, 
with a half disciplinecf arm) which could never base opposed the disciplined 
troops of Runjlt Singh Ibe kingdom of the latter hat been sirtunllv 
subdued by the Biitisli, but the complete subjugation of it delaied A task 
yet lemains of more importance tnan cien the reduction or Sirdh, and 
tboro spears to be no one so well calculated for its performance as the gal- 
hnt ometr who chastised the insolence and bad faith of the Amirs and the 
wild tubes of Belfichistan 

Ihe ajipomtment of Sir Chailes Napier to command the Punjab would have 
rendered political agents quite unnecessan He would base enforced his 
orders at the point of the sword Such is his practice in Sindh 1 here is 
thus no appeal liom his mandates No doabtful controversy inteiferes 
with hismoiements No delav takes place m carrying out hit measures 
He foims his own opinion of the necessities of the moment, and hu object 
being to seonn hrm possession of territories onoe acquired by the sword, 
hiB resolve is earned into immediate execution These are the leading pnn- 
eiplat by which he has conquered and retained Sindh , and had such pnn- 
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At Kabul, the management of afiain waa entniatad to a political a^ent or 
envoy, ahoae eneigy and apint were eon^pieuou^ not at a political leader, 
but aa an adviser in military matten • In the former capaoitt , he allowed 
himself to be overrefched b> the wily A%ban, and he could on^ have been 
extricated by the decided and prompt measnret of the military force, but this 
was in the hands of another, aho considered himself in a great measure the 
mdge of the necessity for its employment Vacillation was the consequence 
^e man who knew what vas required could not command the resources 
imperatnely called for, and be who ruled these did not andentand the cn 
tical posiuon lo which affiurs had been placed, and hesitated to render the 
necessary assistance Ho who conducts political matters in a newly acquired 
territoiy ought to base ti oops at his sole command His calculations may 
embrace certain political arrangements, which nothing but a strong military 
power will enable him to carry out, and unless he possess the full power and 
management of the force, hu plans may be followed by disastroui come 
quences . 

For these reasons we ad\ ocate the expediency of a military ruler who shall 
be invested with full political authontv True, it may be said, a military 
commandant has only to act under the mrtction of the political autfaonty , 
but if measures are recommended, which professional experience teaches him 
are sure to miscarry, his proud and independent spuit uiU probably spurn 
the idea of allosiing misfortune and disaster to follow any proceeding which 
he has it m his poner not to adopt 

The British policy in bmdh has been a matter of dispute While some 
writers applaud Sir Charles Nspier's enexgs others have endeavoured to 
vindicate Colonel OuUam What the effect ol the meosuiea recommended 
by the latter would have been it is now difficult to say, but fiom the well- 
known character of the Natnes for prevaiication, cunning, and deceit, we 
aie induced to believe that the Amirs of Sindh would base pro\ed faith 
less to their engagements, and disastrous consequences might base followed 
We have been somtvhat unniUuiglv led to discuss the a^rs of Sindh and 
Kabul, but in treating of tho rentiie ads antages of vesting authoriU in 
diplomatists and soldiers, the latest illustrations that presented themselves 
were natuially adopted We now repeat, we are warranted, in so for as 
past expel lence can guide us, to draw the conclusion, that w governing a 
country whose xnhal^rUs are deeukdfy hofUie to ue, and only wait for an 
opporiumUy of expelluuf and dketi oying ow eettante a}id troopet eurety mils- 
taiy power m the beet adapted foi pretentiay both dxeaetere ” 

We propose to avail ourselves of the oppoitumty afforded 
to us, by the quotation of this passage, to discuss, at some 
length, the much-can>a8sed system of political agency, which 
Di MacGregor, in common with many other intelligent men, 
considers to he so mjunous to Bntish interests in the East. 
Dr MacGiegor has written very tompeiately upon this sub- 
ject — a circumstance which we remark upon only because 
the BU^ct seldom is discussed with anytlung hko modera- 
tion ^ere is, indeed, no single controversial topic, which 
has eliminated so many spaiks of bad ttelmg — none which 
has struck out so muon acrimony, so much personahty , so 
modi bitter invective, and we may add, so much reckless 
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mendami^ At one time a^'pobtioal” wam by many writen, 
conaiderM fair game. To bunt him down with all oonoeira- 
ble calumny and Titaperation« was regarded as a laudable 
aohieyement Every one (utd a stone to throw at him — every 
one howled at him with execration, or shouted at him m 
dension. Temperate men, on this topic, became mtemperate , 
chantable men, uncharitable , sagacity ceased to be sagacious , 
diBcnmination ceased to discriminate. All alike lifted up their 
voices to swell the chorus of popular indignation. 

The Kabul outburst, with its attendant horrors, filled 
this cup of bitter feeling to the bnm It would be difficult 
to eml^y, m a pa^e of mere description, the popular notion 
of an Affghon ** pobticaL” He was beheved to be a veir 
conceited, a very arrogant, a very ignorant, and a very unfeel- 
tog personage , a pretender, who, on the stren^rth of a bttle 
smattering of Persian and some interest, perhaps petticoat 
interest, m high places, had obtained an appointment, the duties 
of which he was not capable of performing, and the trust 
involved in which he was well mgh certom to abuse He was 
looked upon as a creature whose blunders were as mischievous 
as his pretensions wore ridicnlous , one, whoso ideas of diplomacy 
were limited to the cultivation of a moustache and the faculty 
of Bitting cross-legged on the ground , who talked largely 
about duriar, rode out with a number of sowars at his heels , and 
was always on the point of putting ealt upon the tail of some 
fugitive chief and never ^levmg it after all But this was 
only the more favorable aspect of the picture. There was 
another and a darker side He was sometimes represented as 
a roaring lion, going about, seekmg whom ho should devour , 
iinveiJiug Affghon mdies and pulling Affghan gentlemen by 
the board , inviting chiefs to a conference and then betraying 
them , blowing sirdars from guns , conmving at wholesale 
massacres , bribing brothers to betray brothers, fathers their 
sons , keeping fierce dogs to hound them at innocent country- 
men , borsewnipping unoffending citizens m the street , dese- 
crating mosques, insulting mdlbms, trampbng on the Koran — 
m a word committing every conceivable outrage that cruelty 
and lust could devise. There was no amount of baseness, 
indeed, of which these men were not supposed to be capable , 
no licontiousneas to which they were not addicted , no crimes, 
whioh they did not commit Tlus was the popular notion of an 
Affghan pohtioaL” It was constantly illustrated m oral con- 
versation and m the popular bterature of the day Men talked 
and wrote upon the subject as though the question — if ever 
question there were— h^ long ago been settled by common 
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ooDBent , and it waa not until the war bad been brought to 
a cloee, that a doubt was raised respeotug the validity of 
the chutes, so generally brought against the whole tribe of 
diplomatic employ^ 

Very much of this is mere exploded slander Alas ! we 
can not say that the pobtical officers, who figured through- 
out the A^hanistan campaign, have hoed dawm the calumny 
of which they were the victims. Yeiy few of the number 
survive But a reaction, m pubho opmion, has commenced , 
and we can discern a growmg disposition to render justice, at 
least to the memories of the dead. Men speak and write 
more temperately on the subject. Exaggeration is no longer 
the charactenstio of the opinions that ore expressed , and, in 
some oases at least, ample justice has been done to the noble 
qualities of head and heart which have adorned, perhaps do 
adorn men amongst us, under the great Political” reproach 

It would serve no good purpose to run from one extreme 
into the other It is the evil of sudden reactions of popular 
feeling, that men escape from one error only to be precipitated 
into another of an opposite character The system of Political 
agency is not one of unmixcd good , nor are Political 
Agents exempt from the common frailties of humanity 
Many mistakes were unquestionably committed , sometimes a 
stronger word might without exaggeration have been applied 
to the things that were dono in Aifghanistan by our diplomatic 
agents. Diplomacy is, at all tunes, a dangerous game It 
has seldom, if ever, been played in any part of the n orld, 
without some loss of purity, some departure from integrity 
lu Europe, the dqilomatist treads a tortuous path. Guile is 
met with guile Fraud is often counteracted by fmud Mi- 
nister over reaches minister, one state jockejrs another , and, in 
the affairs of nations arts are resorted to, which, in the concerns 
of pnvate life, would stamp the wily plotter with infamy not 
to DC escaped But, in the East, m the midst of the worst con- 
tagion, tempted on ever^ side, stimulated by the fear of failure, 
irritated by the duplicity of others, fur greater is the diffi- 
culty of preserving intact the diplomatic integrity which is 
exposed to so many corrupting influences. Wc are not assert- 
ing the propriety of fightmg all men with their own weapons , nor 
have we indeed, mudi faith m the worldly wisdom, opart from 
all considerations of right and wrong, of playing off wile 
against wile — meetmg treachery with treacheiy — lie with he. 
Such tactics may succeed for a season , but in the long run 
truth and honesty will be found the most effective weapons. 
All we desire to plead in behalf of our onental diplomatists 
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IS tlie extraordinary temptationB to whioh they have been ex- 
posed. Many of them were necesaanly without expenenoe m 
the difficult game, and, therefore, appreheneire of failure 
— httle confident in tfaemselves, when called upon to enoonnter, 
Mrhape for the first time, the deep dnphcity of eastern intngue 
Fearful of being drawn into a snare, and deeply impressed 
with a sense of the responsibilities resting upon them, they 
have sometimes, in their eagerness to bring negociations to a 
■nccessful issue, departed &om that etnct line of integrity, 
which wo could wish our countrymen ever to maintain. This 
much at least must be admitted — ^but who has ever gamed a 
reputation as a skilful diplomatist without some deviation from 
the straight path of open and truthful manliness of conduct ? 

^ It must be admitted too that, m some cases, our political 
officers have not preserved, in their own individual conduct, the 
Btnetest personal morality There has been private, as well as 
political laxity — other intngue and other licentiousness than 
that of the astute diplomatist has sullied the characters of 
more than one of our eastern ** Politicals.” In a country, 
where great opportunities and but slight restraints have exist- 
ed, they have given way to their appetites in a manner tliat 
Chnstianity must ever deplore But tne frailty of which we 
apeak 18 not a peculiar taint of our political officers , though 
from the circumstance of their more prominent position, their 
errors have been more fully revealed and more nearly scruti- 
nised It 18 true that the greater fainihanty with the native 
languages possessed by our political officers and the closer con- 
tact m which they arc brought with the people, supply facilities 
of intrigue, not enjoyed by their military brethren , but it may 
bo questioned whether the average morality of this privileged 
class has been, or is loa er m degree, than that of their officers 
who have served with their regiments beyond the frontier If 
it be easy to have from among the long list of political empio^, 
men who have loft their Chnstianity beliind them in Hindus- 
tan, it 18 not more difficult to point to many lustrous examples 
of Christians, wiio have gone unscathed through the furnace 
of strong temptation 

Having no other object than that of an impartial examination 
of the truth, we have, without reservation, made these pre- 
liminary admissions. At the same time, we would desire 
to lay all possible stress upon the difficulties, which beset the 
path of our Indian diplomatists* It has been too much the 
fashion, whilst drawing, in the strongest hnes and the most 
fianng colours, the errors and offences of the "pohtical” to 
trace dimly these difficulties, or not at all — (jhfiScalties, which, 
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m all probability few bave taken the trouble to comprehend* 
even whilst dealing out these censures with a most unstint* 
ing hand. What those difficulties are we have already hinted 
— and it would be easy to enter into a detailed exposition of 
them f but we think that it would be more satisfactory — and 
aosuredl^ more interesting to our renders* to offer one good 
illustration, than to enter into an elaborate disquisition of our 
own 

The document, which we are now about to publish, was 
ffii cn to the writer of this article by tho late Major D’ Aroy 
Todd. It was drawn np by a member of the Heratio Mission , 
and seta forth m plain, unexnggerated language, the nature of 
the transactions between the British agent and the minister. 
Tar Mahomed. It Bupplics a most instructiye example of the 
difficulties of eastern diplomacy, showing the consummato du * 
plicity, the reckless filschooil, tho vilhinous artifices against 
which an English political officer m Central Asia is called upon 
to contend The paper has long been m our possession, and we 
now publish it not only as an illustration of the common diffi- 
culties of Indian diplomacy , but os a \ indication — and a com- 
plete one— of the conduct and cliai actor of an able and upnght 
man, who is now beyond the reach of human injustice — 

Facti regarding our PuMical relations with Herat and the eonduet of Yar 
Mahomed Khan, fiom I>.orember 1837 to hebruary 1841 

1 “ In consequence of the predatory incureiona of Yar Mahomed Khan 

on the Persian ten itoriee for the purjmbe of eupplytng the 
NoTember 18S7 fclave maikotb of linkistaQi Heiat vae besiPKed by the 
Persian army under Mahomed Shah m the month of 
Noyember 1837 

2 1 brough the aealous exertions of Fldred Pottinger, the advice given 

by him to the Herat autboiities, and the hopes and ex pec- 

isar 38 tatiuna of asbibtance held out to them by tlie Bntuh 
Goveinment, Herat withstood a siege of upnaids of 

nine months 

3 Dy the timely interposition of Her Majesty's Goiemment and the 
threat of immediate hostilities unless the Perbian siege was raised Mahomed 
Shah was induced to withdraw fiom befoie Herat, when that city «h 

reduced to the last extremity and when the besieged 
September 18JS had no hope of being able to defend it for another week 
Its inhabitants were thus rescued from massacre or dis- 
honor, to which, in conseqnence of their obstinate resistance to numerous 
uaaults, Mahomed Shah had publicly doomed them 

4 On the siege being raised, e\ ery effort was made by Colonel Stoddart and 
Lientenant Pottinger to save the wretched inhabitants from starvaitont and 
to abolish the inhuman traffic from which the invasion bad risen As this 

trade m slaves at that time constituted almost the sola 
revenue of the kingdom, an allowance from the Bntish Go- 
vernment for the fupport of the king and chiefs was rendered 
naceteary by its suppression. 
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5 The hamsiie exertione of Colonel Stoddart and Lieutenant Pottmffer 
in auppreaiiog the ilave trade, and |>rotecting die mhabitanta of the city 
from the tyranny and oppreadm of Yar Mahomed and Shah Kamran, ex^sed 
them to the enmity of tbeee anthontiea, ao that, m the conrae of two 

montha after the aiege, they were insulted m the pretence of 
the king, and orders to leave the Herat territory. Colonel 
Norember accordingly left for Bokhara. 

6 Lieutenant Pottinger having been requested to defer his departurei, 

was again insulted, his house attacked by the Wuiir*a 

Jtnoary 18M retainers and one of his servants seired and pubhcly muti 
lated This occurred m Janua^ lB3g 

7 In the month of March 1839 while the Government and the people of 
Herat were aupjiorted by the generosity of the British Government, over- 
tures were made by the wustr to the Persian Court, and to 

March 1819 the chiefs of Kandahar, to co operate aganist Shah ShOja- 
bl Mu]k,and his Majesty's British allies I 
^ 8 The rapid advance of our troops, and the cautions pob^ of the 
Persnn Court alone prevented this coalition Kandahar 
was occupied and Yar Mahomed Khan was among the first 
to congratulate his Maiesty Shall ShCi|a on the occasion 

9 In return for these overtures from Herat, a Mission was sent under 
Major Todd foi the purpose of negotiating a tieaty of fnendship and al- 
liance between the Biitibh Government and Shah Kamran By this treaty 

the independence of the lleiat State was guaranteed, and 
substantial benefits were confeired upon it, on 
condition that slave dealing should be abolished and corres- 
nondence with Foreign Powers, without the knowledge and consent of the 
British Agent prohibited 

10 Ilub arrangement was completed m August 1839 and a fixed monthly 

allowance equal to the oAginal revenues of the country, 
Sppuiubcr i5S» granted by the BntisU Government for the support of 
the Government made by Lieutenant Pottinger ; the people 
wet e also exempted from all taxation until after the harvest of 1840, and 
adv ances for the purposes of cultivation, and for the restoration and sup- 
poit of trade were most liberally made. 

1 ] When pecuniary adv ances to the amount of not less than 6 Lakhs 
of TU]>eeB had been made for the benefit of the Herat State, and while 
every ]>08Bib1e efibit was employed by the British Envoy to restore the 
countiy to prosperity Y ar Manommed Khan was detected in a treacherous 
corresjHindence with the Persian Anseffid Dowlah at Meih 

October 1839 ed hav ing foi its object the expulsion of the Infidel English 
from Affghanistan * 

18 In the month of January 1840, up to which time the advances to 
the Herat Government and people exceeded the amount of ten Lakhs of 
rupees, and when King ( biefs, and people, were equally saved from starva- 
tion* by British aid a letter was addressed by Shah Kamran 
IBM. to Mahomed Shah of Persia, declaring himself to be the 
faithful servant of the Shah m Shah (Persum king) that ke 


* The price of flour in the Herat Bazar was aboat thie tune 1 Got Bvp«e for 
lesethan 4 Hindcutazu Seere and the whole anDplied from Tdrkiatan, the markeU 
of which bad been opened by oar negotiation with Khiva On our arnva] at Herat, 
although the harveat had bem tcapm, 5 maanda of floor were with great difficulty 


[oonsiating of about 120 peraone) occaaioned we had unmwbaUlj to send for suppliM 
bom Seeststt. 
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wmlj/ tolerated thearueaee tfftke Baghtk Eaooffrim eapedteney, aUkoufk, 
to gne hm kxe datt ke wu fy no wteens m the expenditure ^ 

*Mney, jewel*, , and that hia (Shah Kaaran’a) bopea ware m the asylum 
of Istam t 

This latter was, in March ]8i0, sent by the Persian Minister to Lieutenant 
Colonel SheiU, H 3 M , Charge d Affaires at Erseroom in reply to the 
demand by the Bntish Goremment for the restoration of Ghonan to Herat. 
Letters were, at the same time, addreesed by the Wnslr, or bis brother, to 
the Russian ambassador at Tehran, requesting Uiat a Russian Agent should 
be immediately sent to Herat 

13 Lord AucVland haring been informed of the treacberons corres- 
pondence of Yar Mahomed lUsn with the Persian Ansefdd Dowlah (in 
October 1839) was pleased to extend fais forgiveness to the Wuxlr, for thu 
breach of treaty, in conuderation of his previous good services in with 

standing the Persians for so many months, and in the 
Pebniarj 1810 hope that his Lordship's leniency would have a good effect 
on the future conduct of Yar Mahomed this forgiveness was 
extended to every such offence of which the Herat authonties might haia 
been guilty preiioua to the receipt of his Lordship’s letter As the Gover 
nor General s order on the subject was received in February 1840, the 
letters to Mahomed Shah and the Russian ambassador, which although 
unknown to the Biitibh Envoy until April or May, had been written in 
January, were consequently passed over without particular remark 

14 On being made acquainted with the lenient consideration with 
which be had been treated by the Goremment of India, Yar Mahomed pro- 
fessed an extreme desire to give some convincing proof of his devotion to the 
Biitish Government, and propoaed an immediate attack upon the Fortreas 

of Ghonan, then m the hands of the Persians. 1 rusting 
to his Bincerit) in this insUnce, he was some time afterwards 
permitted to make the attempt, and upwards of Two Lahkt 
of Company • Rupees were advanced by the British Envoy to enable the 
Wuzii to equip a fo ice for the purpose After every preparation had been 
made for lurpriimg Ghonan, Yar Mahomed, on the most fnvolous pretext, 
ev aded doing so and although no chreof proof against him was obtained, 
the strongest circumstantial evidence sup^rta the general belief that be at 
the time wrote to the Governor of Ghonan, that the Enghsh urged him 
(the Wuxir) to attack Ghonan, but that he (the Governor) need be under 
DO apprehension'' This occurred in the months of June and July 1840, 
after advances to the amount of at least nineteen Lakhs of Rupees had 
been made for the benefit of the Herat Government 

lb la consequence of this perfidious conduct on the part of the Wuxfr, 
extra advances, to the Herat Government were no longer 
Aasnst 1840 made, and their subsidy was hmited to about 26,000 Rupees 
per mensem. 

16 When a sufiicient time had elapsed for ascertaimng the sentiments 
of the Governor Genet ad on his conduct m the Ghorisn affair, and no 
farther notice having been taken of it than what 1 have above mentioned, 
Yar Malmmed, m September 1840, renewed his intrigues with the Persums. 
An invitation was sent to the Persian Minister for foreign affairs to meet the 
Herat Authonties ip conference, and the Persian Minister accordingly 
left Meshed, en route to Ghonan for tha^nrpoce Believing however, that 
by making this intrigue known to the Bntiih Envoy, and attnbnting tha 
blame of the tranaaction to hia brother, be might reap a nch reward for 
his apparent amcenty, the Wuilr acquamted Major Todd 
leptoabet M40 with the mrcumatancca, and urged very atrongly hie claune 
for farther peountary advancee. Upwtfda of 30 Lakhe of 

Q Q 
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rnpeef fa«d at tbw tima heen expanded upon ^ Sute of Herat, the 
yearly revenue of which, indoding all that could be raised by torture, 
tyranny, and alave dealing* did not average more than 4 iiakhs 

ir In October 1640 when mtelligcnce reached Herat of the recapture 
of Khelat by Mubrab Khan's son, the advance of Dost Mahomed, and our 
reverses m bindh , the Wnsir was only prevented from declaring against 
ns by the occurrence of a feud in ou family He, however, made hia 
involuntary forbearance a ground for further pecuniary demands which were 
with difficulty refused to him 

18 Before information of the surrender of iDost Mahomed Khan had 

reached Herat, and when he found himself less embarrassed 
Oetober 1840 than he had exited by the seisure of his cousin (Sirdar 
Dm Mahomed Khan who had been next m power and 
importance to himself) the Wuxir mdnttnously circulated reports of hii 
intention to march against Kandahar, and receiied emissanes from the 
disaffected in Shah Shuja s dominions Ho at the same 
^^beriMo '^^al, renewed his demands for money, which the 

British Pnvoy might under the circumstances, Mie possibly 
been obliged to give him, haa not the gratifying intelligence of Dost Maho 
meds surrender the re>occupation of KheUt, and the satisfactory result 
of our negotiation ujth Khiva most opportunely reached him 

19 With regard to the negotiations with Khu a, I may mention that 
Yar Mahomed Khan had uniformly done the utmost m his power to thwart 
all the arrangements made by Captain Abbott and Lient ohakespear, but 
fortunately hn character was well known and appreciated at Khiva , J may 
also here state generally that in this memorandum, 1 ha\ e restricted myself 
to the acts of perfidy and treachery, of which there u direct and most con> 
vincing proof io enumeiate all the occasions on which, by spreading reports 
of onr mtended seirure, and of arrangements hating been made with Persia, 
he endeavoured to intimidate the British Jrn\oy into comuliance wuh his 
demands, would be impossible From August 183Q to Feuniary 1841 not 
a single week passed in which some rumour of the kind was not brought 
to us On one occasion, in August 1840, so general was the belief of our 
intended seunre, that in comersatinn with Shah Kamran, H M took an 
opportunity to mention it, and desired that we (Sabihan Inghs) should 
be nnder no apprehension as he was our fiiend ' but that had he not pro. 
tected us, not a hennghi would haie been left alive * < Bis Majesty was 
pleased to conclude by asking whether he did not desene credit for bihaung 
differently to us from what the Amir of Bokhara had to Stoddard Sahib If 

In reply, 1 thanked His Maiesty for his kindness, but said that we 
(Sabiban Inghs) were under no apprehension, that we were conscious 
of baling done only good to Herat, and that we feared no ill which could 
befall us 

30 In January 1641, when the disaffected Dunmfs, in 2Semandawar, 
bad laid that distnct under contnbution, and bad sent exaggerated reports 


♦ The last source of Tcvenne (sUre deslmg) was by no mesns so profitable u 
aaigbt at first be snpposed Although upwards of IJ 000 elsTes from Herat are 
stated to have been told to Khiva, from 13 to 16 men and women were 

J [iven for ahorse and m one instsnce, of the truth of which 1 have no reison to 
oubt, for a horse presented to Major Todd, and sold at Qirubk by auction for, 1 think 
Co sRb 600 (to a Ressaldar of Cavalry for the Bhurthpore lUjah), SO alaves had 
been gi%eu as the price, and one as a present to the servant who brought him 

f 1 may mention that this took place at a finvaie audience which 1 had with Hif 
Majesty, and that he was on the ooeasion tolerably sober S loffm 
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•f their power and proweea to Yar Mahomed Khan, he again opened com- 
municatioa with the Peruana, eenta large depuUtion under 
JunuT} iMi a confidential Agent to die Peman Aua^ at Method, and 
ni^i^ him to ataut m an attack on Kandahar, while anow 
prevented eommuoiLation between that Citf and Kabul 

21 At the opportunity appeared favoiable to maik hia opinion of thia 

glanng breach of treaty, the pretence of a large force in Sindh 

enabling him to do ao with greater effect. Major Todd deter- 
Icbrnar} 1841 mined to auapend the monthly allowancee (Co *e Rt 25,000) 
to the Herat Authoiitiea until the pleasure of Government 
were known and he accordingly on the lat of February notified this mten 
tion to the Wniir 

22 Yar Mahomed baMng received, what he considered to be a very 
fa\ orable account of the reception of hia Mission to Meabed, and intelli- 
gence having reached him of the re-ahsembling of the insurgent Ddranls 
in Zetmndawar (after their disperaiun in the preMons month by our troops) 

by which he no doubt hoped that our communication with 
Febmary 1841 Kandahar would he cut on,* trusting also to the contmuecT 
fotbearance of the British Government, the patience with 
which they bore insults, and their evident extreme desire to retam the 
ftiendbbip of the Herat Authorities he determined to play a bolder game 

23 At an earl) jienod of our relations with Herat, and while he 
entei tamed some dread of punishment for his perfidy, Yar Mahomed had 
frequently proposed as a test of hib sinceiity ana of his devotion to British 
inteiest, that a contingent under Bntish Ofllicers should be stationed at 
Herat Thia proposal had at the time been faiorably received by Major 

ludd and I bebeve also by the Enovy and M muter at 
tcbnur; 1841 Kabul, but was dtbapproved of by the Government of 
India Knowing bowei ei Major Toad’s sentiments on the 
subject, and behoving that iis this way only could he gam his end, 
the Wuxir again professed his acquiescence in the admubion of a Bi itish 
Brigade into the volley of Herat, on condition that a large sum of 
money two Lakhs should be immediately paid to him, and de monthly 
altowoncefe greatly increased As a test of ms sincenty in this instance 
Mdjor Todd required that tbe Wuxir s son birdar Syuu Mahomed Khan 
should proceed in the first place to Giruhk, there to avait the orders 
of our Goiernment, and to escort the trooM to Heiat should the ar 
rangeroent be approved of and that, fiomtnedate of fats arrival there 
the advance of money should be paid and the increabed allowance com- 
mence. llie Wuxir decidedly retused compliance with this counter de- 
mand, and by doing so shewed that however sincere he may 
I cbnury 1841 have been when he first made the proposition for the ad- 
mission of troops under Bntish officers, — and that he was 
so while under dread of the vengeance of the BriUsh Government, there is 
no reason to doubt — he had now no mtention to carry into effect the offer 
which had only been made to serve hia immediate purpose, vii the obtain- 
ing of a large pecuniary advance. As this teemed to t>e the only available 

* Yar Mshomad had, wiUun the previoua ten daya twice intercepted our letters 
to Kandahar In the hratmatanoe hy employing ban thievea he endeavoored 
to avoid the odiom of the proceeding bat Imowing that 1 c was Suapected he, m the 
second case gave orders to the horaemsn to atop the psokel at a place (near Oar 
mal) where the Jummaliye Nooriyea were oeoanooally troublesome, and sent 
a horseman to feign having been robbed by them On both occasions it is to be 
remarked that w mteroepted despatches reported his treaoheroas proceedings, 
and of this, from prenoos occurrences, he most have been swars 
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tatt of th« Wailr*a noconty, and at accommodation on tho point aaemed 
hopeletfl, Yar Mahomed brought forward what he conaidered fail unfailing 
resource under the cirenmsUncoe, the alternative of an immediate payment 
of the mone) , or the offer of a Mehmandar to conduct the Bntiah Musion 
fimn Herat 

34 1 binkmg it more digntded, in every respect, to submit no longer 

to the humiliating tninlU of an ungrateful miscreant, whom very emetenee 
defended on Brtttek forbeorance, and whose arrogance and vanity were 
only mci eased by a continuance of our favora, Major Todd determined 
to accept the alteniati\ e offered him, and accordingly withdrew the Misaion 
to Kandahar io thie proceeding he was further led, by his deaire to 
lca«e Lord Auckland at foil liberty to adopt any line of policy, which 
might afterw arda be deemed expedient towards Yar Mahomed and the 
lutbontifB oi Herat, and to avoid the nsk, which the daily increasing 
arrogance of the 'Wuair’s retainers augmented, of being left no alternative 
than the employment of force 

• 25 Foi having acted with these views and under these inopressiona, and 
for having failed in carrying out the conciliatory policy of our Government 
towards Herat which hir Alexander Barnes hod with his usual prudence, 
refused to attempt. Major iodd hai, before the arcumstances under which 
he bad to leave Herat were known to (loiemment, been declared unfit 
for political employment and remanded with diagrace to hie Re,{iment 
Koi IS UuB the only punishment with which he has been visited for this 
offence On the day following that on which intimation of bis departure 
fiom Herat reached Calcutta, uy a public letter eent by express, an edi 
tonal article appeared m the EngUehman Newspaper, of the l6th March 
commenting m tne strongest terms on * the disgraceml flight of the demented 
Major lodd ** and com eying almost verbatim the censure passed on him by 
Goiemment on the previous day, for the proceeding * 

36 But to return to Herat, Yar Mahomed khan had by no meant 
expected that the altei natn e he had offered would be accepted by the 
Bntiah hm oy He consequently became greatly alarmed, and endeai cured, 
both by promises and indirect threats, to present the departure of the Mis 
Sion from Herat His attempts to efiect this havmg been fruitless, ha 
then entertained hopee of assistance from Persia, and meditated, m coiyunc 
tion, with the DuranU of the Hdmund, an irnmediate recourse to hosU- 
hues against us With this new the Wuslr sent emissaries m all directions 
to rouse the disaffected m hhah Shdjah's dominions, and 
FWhwt IMl repleniched his treasury by forced loans from the merchants 
(whom he had aeued) by torturmg all who had received 
advances for culuiation from the Bntiah Goiernment, and by exacting fines 
from such as bad been in the service of the ** Fenngbl kafirs '* when at 
Herat Doubtful nevertheless of the success of these proceedings, be at 
the same time thought it prudent to send lettera fraught with fiiend> 
ship and deiotion to the Biiush Go\eimment, and expressing bis great 
regiet that any misunderstanding ahould have t^en place 
87 Of the fiulure of his hopes of assistance and co-operation from 
Pel iia he had not long to remain m doubt, and as our negotiauona with 
Kbit a prevented aid from that quarter as Slitan, Mymnna, the Hatarahs, 
Tymunnia, and Ferosekobis, were ready at a word to 
Msrob IMI nse against him, and as of hia own immediate adherents 
he had not 1,600 men m whom he conld confide, the Wuair ■ 

• As the 16IA JforeA was tiis latest lafs day for ths transmission of utelhgenoe to 

Bogland hr the Apitl Bomhoy nail the ressarks of ikeEnghthman moat neeaaaanly 
bavt been copied mto ths Jbigliih papers, and remained onoontradieted for months 
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hopM of nwtUnco must bare fled and he mutt have prepared buntelf 
for uy concetaion Had a *>^11 Bntiah force been at thia time mored 
to the frontter, an ^aropeeii Corpa been eent from Quetta to Kandahar, or 
toe rlrimund, and had aome anudl dnplay of ofienaire operationa been made 
Yar Mahomed muat ha^e abjectly for any terms which we might 

ba%e choaen to impoae upon him 

S8 But in thia extremity hia proverbial good fortune did not foiaake 
him, when he expected nothing leaa than the advance of a Biigadeof Britikb 
7roopa across hu fiontier'^he was delighted by the receipt of two fiiendly 
letters, atbunng him of the high considerauon of the British Gorernment 
and of their deep regret that any thing unpleasant should have 

April 1841 fof ^time estranged their veiy faithful mend lo give him 
a better oppoitunity to explain his conduct — the Government 
disavowed all the late proceeding of Major lodd and b^ged that the 
Wiizir would favour them with hu own statement of the case and greater 
eflect was unintentionally giv en to these conciliatory letters, by onr small 
force being withdiawn from the Uelmund to Kandahar leaving the 
Dooranees again at full liberty to renew their rebellions proceedings m 
Zemendawai * 

29 batufled by these conciliatory overtures that he had no immediate 
cause to apprehend an attack and that the British Govern 
Joij Iwi*”***”^ ment were as anxious as ever to retain the fiiendship of Herat, 
satisfied also that ao long as we did not attempt to molest him, 
be was free from any other attack Yat Mahomed puts the letter from the 
BiHish Government into his |>ocket says th it be can give no answer until, 
through his brothel at lehran, he receives the commandb of the ** Iropera- 
tfir 1 Bus * continues to foment rebellion in bbah bhuja’s teriitonei 
and tortures and enslaves hii wretched subjects, whom the presence and 
protection of a British Mission, at Herat, had again tempted within his 
power ’ • 

Such are tlie difficulties of Eastern diplomacy — such the 
result of meeting^ them os a single-minded, upright man I ^faJor 
Todd was no match for Yar Mahomed He could not meet 
guile With guile, fiaud with fraud, he could not promise and 
lie , jusTgle and cheat , so the unscrupulous Maliommedan boat 
him Ihe Mission left Herat, unsullied, hut unsuccessful , 
unfoitunatcly for Major Todd, at that time success was the 
'' one thmg needful ” If he had beaten Yar Mahomed with 
his own weapons he wonld have been honored and applauded 
He could not so demean himself, and be was censuied and 
disgraced It is little better than the utterance of a truism 
to assert, that the departures from political integrity, which 
have cast discredit on our Eastern Missions, have oil resulted 
from an over-anxiety to achieve success — a dread of the conse* 


* Of this they have not ikiled to evsil thetnselres—AkhUr Khan the Ahiye 

chiefs has eve> sniee been ID arms Within the last montl he, with, it is said, 6000 

followers has besiend the Fort Ginshk, whioh has only been saved by the sdranM 
of a small force under Captain Woodbnm The rebels bivo been defeated with 
great loss, in a night attack on Captain Woodborn a eamp, but they have retreated 
toZenendawar, and are still in force there 
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quencos of failure — a knowled^ that the means employed are* 
seldom scrutinised when the ena has been cleverly attained 
To Major Todd we may not unfitly devote another page of 
this journal After serving, when yet a Lieutenant in the 
Company’s Artillery, for some years with the Persian Army, 
he was on the declaration of war against the Barukzye Sirdars 
of AfFghanistan, in 1838, selected to fill the office of Military 
Secretary and political assistant to the envoy and minister * 
In the following year, on the withdrawal of ^dred Pottinger 
from Herat, he a os appointed Mr Mocnaghten Political 
Agent at tliat Court — the office having been previously 
offered to Sir A Burnes, who very prudently declined it 
The transactions, in which he found himself engaged at Herat, 
«are set down in brief chronological array m the statement of 
facts printed above. AVe need only odd, that dunng his resi- 
dence at Herat, the name of Major Todd reached to all the 
neighbouring states of Central Asia, and was greatly respected 
by the eemi-barbarous potentates beyond the regions of the 
Hindu-Kush Captain James Abbott, on his perilous jour- 
ney from Herat to the shores of the Caspian, had more than 
one op})ortunity of asccitaining the cstunation m which his 
friend was held along that lino of unexplored country 

Having been removed from political employment by the 
prcciintate injiistico of Lord Auckland, Major Todd proceeded 
to join his regiment at the Hood-quarters of the Artillery at 
Dum-Dum “ Equal to either fortune,” ho fell bock upon the 
common routine of regimental servioc, and, in command of a 
Company of Foot Artillery, devoted himself with as much 
earnest and assiduous zeal to the minutiae of military duty, as 
ho bad done, a year before, to the affairs of the Herat mission 
It bos often been said that political employ unfits a man for 
regimental duty Major Todd was an example— and others 
might be quoted — of the utter fallacy of their assertion 
From the time that he first rejoined hia regiment to the hour 
of his death, he never slackened m his attention to his military 
duties , and, perhaps m tlie whole range of the service, there 

* It hai been uid. th&t Major Todd supplied inaccurate (opoeraphlcal information 

to Sir John Keane’a array that the loute which ho furnitned. milled that com 
mander in one most important respect. Todd spoke of Ghusnl as a place of no 
great strength and conveyed an impression it he did not actually aUte, it might 
easily be carried without the aid of a siege trsin The route was published, some 
three years ago, in the Journal of the Aaiatlo Society of Bengal , It it there open 
to all the world A siimlar report was given by Lieutenant Leech, of the Bombay 
Engineers Perhaps neither the Atbllery nor the Engineer calculated on such an 
advantage being given to the enemy, as the halt at Kandahar but even after the 
capture of Ghusnl, Sir John Keane pronounced it a ** shell of a place.’ 'Tradition 
declares, that he used another word eren more Nguificant. 
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xras not a more zealous, a more assiduous — in other words, a 
more conscientious regimental officer than the quondtun political 
agent at the Court of Herat, and the old antagonist of Yar 
Mahomed. We have dwelt upon this circumstance more 
emphatically than some may think the occasion warrants , 
but the trait of character winch it illustiates is a rarer one, 
than many may have supposed “ Nothing m Ins (political) life, 
became him like the leaving of it ” There are few amongst us 
who know how, graoefullj, to descend. 

It is not improlMible that these years of regimental duty 
were the happiest period of his life Shortly after his return 
to the presidency, from which he hod so long been absent, he 
married , and in the enjoyment of domestic happiness, such as 
we have rarely seen surpassed, ho soon forgot the injustice that 
had been done him. Cheerfully doing bis duty in that state ol 
life to which it had pleased God to call him, respected and 
beloved by all who hod the means of appreciating the simplicity 
of his manners, the kindness of his heart, tlie soundness of his 
intelligence, and the integrity of his conduct, ho found that, 
in exchanging the excitement of a scmi-barbarous Court for 
the tranqudOty of cantonment life and tlio companionship of 
a gentle and onuable wife, the barter, though not self-sought, 
b^ been greatly to his advantage 

Bemg appointed to the command of a Ilorsc-fiold battery, 
stationed at Dellii, he left •l)um-Dum for the imperud city, 
where he continued to serve, until, shortly before the bikli 
mvosion, he attorned that great object of regimental ambition, 
the Command of a troop of Horse- Artillery In the upper 
provinces, ho had more than once been disquieted by the illness 
of his young and fondly loved wife, but the heavy blow, 
which was to prostrate all his earthly happiness did not descend 
upon him, until within a few days of that memorable 18 th of 
December, which saw the British army fling itself upon the 
Sikh batteries at M6dkW It was at Jb'erozshahur that Todd, 
broken-hearted, with a strong presentiment of his approaching 
end, perhaps, in the extremity of his anguish, scarcely wishing 
to escape destruotion, led his troop into action and perished m 
the unequal conflict,* aud among the many, who fell on that 
mournful day, there was not a brayer soldier or a better mamf 


* A round «bot from th* Sikh botterief, wo bolierf, earned off hlo head 
t In an article, published lart year in the Norik Nemste it ii euggeetod, 

that among the papers of the late Major Todd there muat be maienaU for a pubJl 
cation of no ordinary intereat. We truat that hie eaeoutora, or other repreaenUUTw, 
Will act upon thia hint. We know that he waa dceirona to make a eelection from hta 
maaoaenpto fot a pohlieatioii, aa he more than once apoke to the writer of thia 
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In this impel feet]/) but conscientiously tiaced outbne of the 
career and character of Major Todd, we see the yery anti^esis 
of the conventional personification an ** Affghan Political " 
And there are others, of whom the same might be said — others 
equally upr^ht, equally conscientious , of equal simplicity of 
character it has been our duty, one of mingled pain and 
pleasure, in former numbers of this journal, to wnte of the 
caieers of other political ofiScers recently numbered with the 
dead, and to ^leak of the achic\cment8 of diplomatic ofiicers 
still living Wliat we have written legardtng Macnaghten, 
Broadfoot, Outiam, Hammersloy and others need not be 
repeated in this place It is enough to sny, that vie have our 
gillciy of “ Politicals,” in vvhicli anyone may wander who will 
JWe believe til it the fidehty of the portraits will meet with 
almost gener il recognition 

And yet w h it diftcrent pictures have been hung up else- 
wlieio— what diik, dismal oancatuiesl Of these, Masson’s are 
the most conspicuous. Wc had intended to have examined 
some of the statements of this wntci , but we believe that 
they arc now exploded fictions. Later publications, however, 
have recently ciicul itcd libels of a not much biightor hue , and 
it IS with no common i egret that we perceive the honored 
nime of Gencial Nott attached to some of these splenetic 
effubioDs. In the lettcis from AfiTghinistan of the deceased 
veteran, published in the Quarterli/ Review, we find the follow- 
ing sti iking passage — 

**When ne anood here the natives had an ides that an Englishman's 
woid, once given, tatred, never to be bioken fhat beautiful cbaim » 
gone and ever) pledge and eveiy guarantee trampled under foot Ihe day 
of retribution and deep rtvtnge vnll come Cbm« did I say** — it is lu some 
measuie here — already the sword is sharpened, and the wild Affghan song 
echoes upon the mountains and in the vrillages— the forerunner ot massacre 
and blood I like theve people, and would tiUkt m)self alone in their wild- 
est mountains When 1 wav in Ghilzi they soon found out who protected 
them from plunder and oppression and who did not M> tent was a]wa}s 
crowded with these iieople, l>egi,ing to do $omethtnff — asking I wanted — 
that the)r wero ready to do wJiatever 1 oidered them , )et not a man could 
be prevailed upon to go near the prince or the political agent , and when a 
few work people were lequired for a public pmp^ not one could be had 
A chief came to my tent and boldly aaid. After the cruel treatment we 
WTperienced before you arrived here, bow can it be expected that the people 
wiU assist in building bairacks^ You have been just to ns, say what you 
want for your own comfort, and we will fly to petiorm it ' If a man is too 
stupid or too laay to drill hu eompanv, he often turns sycophant, ennges to 
the heads of departments, and u often made a Political, and of course puts 

artult on the subijeet. Folitiial connderations withheld him from publishing 
tome years ago, hu expenencei— mtereatmg sad vsloshle as they vrere— but he was 
only hiding ^ tune 
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the OoTernment to an enormoua expeoie, and di^raeea the eharaoter of hii 
conntry , thie has been the loene before my eyea many timea unee I left 
Uindtutan. The troopa I lent out to-day will put the Goremment to a great 
expense and the poor officers and men will hare the thermometer at one 
hundred and eight degress in iJmr toifs, and if ezpoeed to the sun, one 
hundred and twent/ond one hundred and thirty degre^ and all because a 
foolish Political destroyed a small village containing twetUy tkrn inhabit- 
ants And whj, think youP Because ne thongkt^Jkought, mtndifou — he 
thoHifht that they looked insultingly at him, as be passed with his two hun- 
dred cavalr} as an escort ! Had 1 been on the spo^ he should have had eight 
troopers for his protection, he would haie tJten been cnil to the inhabitants, 
or peihnps not cruel JFimcy a Political, with two hundred troopers 

at ms heels — why, I am in the habit of nding eight and ten milea into Ae 
countr}, often without a single orderly, or e\en my syce [groom], I enter 
their gardens and their villages, and meet with nothing but civility Again, 
1 Ba> that I am ashamed of my countiymen, and I prefer the much abused 
Deluchi Thu very morning, on the march, 1 neard two Englishmen 
calling themselves honourabto men and TCntlemen declaring tnat they 
thought every natue of the country should have hu throat cut* And why ^ 
Because these poor, wretched people sometimes shoot our people in defence 
of their uttetf children, and property ** 

That there was some mismatiagcment m Western Afghan- 
istan wo are not prepared to deny There was too, we 
believe, something worse than misinanagomont, done in the 
name of the Shah zadah Timur, bat sanctionod, if not 


recommended by our political officers at Elandahar But we 
piotest ogomst the bitternosj poured out upon the general 
body of diplomatic employes in Afghanistan — the taunting 
insinuation that being incapable of making good soldiers they 
became parasites and pohticols.” If a man is too stupid or 
too lazy to drill his company, “ wrote General Nott,” he often 
turns sycophant, cringes to the heads of departments, and is 
often made a political, and of course puts the Government to 
an enormous exponso and disgraces the character of his com- 
Muy ” Now, we beheve, tliat with very rare exceptions, so 
far from thib ^ing a correct statement of the truth, tlie Aff- 

f han politicals were amo^ the best soldiers in the country 
lany of them as Todd, Kavvlinson, Nicolson, Ac., were prac- 
tised dnll-instructors— had shown an especial fitness for this 
particular duty, in disciphning foreign troops or raw levies. 
And no one can forget the military services rendered by Fot- 
tinger, Maogregor, H M Lawrence, Mackeson, Broadfoot, 
Outram, ana o&ers whom we might name, m the course of the 


lost memorable years. We emphatically declare our convic- 
tion that there are no finer soldiers in the Indian Army than 


many of those who have distinguished themselves, since the 
commencement of the Afi^hon war, under the unpopular de- 
signation of Politicals.” 


B B 
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Dr MacGregor speaks of the Kabul disasters and attributes 
them to the mcapaoity of our political officers — but what 
reason haTe we to suppose that if MacKaghten had been nt 
Calcutta and Bumes at Bombay, our ill*fated army would not 
haye perished in the Kabul passes ? All ate now m their 
mves — the political and the military chiefs. Their conduct 
has become mstory, and we may comment upon it without 
reservation Even Dr MacGregor admits, that the " energy 
and spirit of MacNaghten, as an adviser in mihtary matters, 
were conspicuous.” It is, imfortunately, too true, that this 
energy and spirit, so conspicuous in the oivihau, were wanting 
jn our mihtary cluofs. Had MacKaghten not been at Kabul, 
there is reason to suppose that our disgrace would have been 
♦.^till more ignorainou8-~our discomfiture even more complete. 
Did the envoy and his assistants damp the martial energy or 
impede the vigorous movements of the military commanders — ■ 
did he counsel, in opposition to their heroic aspirations, a more 
timorous course of procedure than that, which they were eager 
to adopt? Is it possible to conceive, that if the entire conduct 
of afioirs had been left to General Elphmstone, the calamity, 
which swallowed up our army, would have been averted. 
General Elphmstone was a perfect gentleman He was pre- 
vented by physical disqnalincations from being a fine soldier 
That, if hiB constitution had not bf en broken down by long- 
standing chronic disease, he would, in Europe at least, have 
shone, as a fine, frank-spinted, soldierly veteran, as well os a 
polished gentleman and a most agreeable companion, we can 
perceive no just grounds for questioning But in Affghanistan 
no was miserably out of place— and would have been in a still 
more lamentable position had his powers and responsibihties 
not been limited by the presence of the political minister at 
Kabul He knew as much about the language, the country, 
the character of the Afghans as any sohool-boy, fresh from 
Eton , and womd not have been an iota better qualified to 
negociate with the Mussulman chiefs than one of these gentle- 
manly stnplmgs. All this is so obvious that it would seem to 
be unnecessary to insist upon such palpable truisms , but when 
we see writers discanting on the advantages of mihtary supre- 
macy, and referring triumphantly, m proof of their assertions, 
to the Kabul catastrophe, we are driven to enquire whether 
the supremacy of Elphmstone and Shelton, our military com- 
manders, would have done.more for the country, m that disas- 
trous winter of 1841 - 42 ’, than that of MacKaghten and 
Pottinger, the much-censured political chiefs. 

It may be asserted that the case of General Elphmstone was 
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a peoubar case, — If so, why should it bo quoted against ns ? It 
wuy assuredly, something very peculiar that such an officer 
should have been selected to take command of the army in 
A%hamBtan — but we are afraid, that so long as the present 
system of apTOiqtment to high military command continues in 
force, we shall be startled by the appearance of many such 
peculianties. The appointment of General Elphinstone to the 
command of the Kabul army is not the only case on record 
of glaring incompetency in a high and responsible position. 
As it IS not the first, it is not likely to be the lost So long as 
Queen’s officers, who have never served for a day in the east, 
are sent out to India to take command of our divisions, per- 
haps of our armies, we must expect to see occasional instances 
of this description of peculiaiity A man may be a very dis- 
tinguished officer, and yet glaringly incompetent to take upon' 
himself, the responsibility of conducting affiurs in a strange 
country, and negotiating with a people of whom ho scarcely 
knows any thing even through the memum of books. . 

And the truth is not to be disguised, that many very gallant 
soldiers are desperately bad politicians — that the officers, who 
arc most competent to fight our battles are not always the 
best qualified to direct our councils. Indeed, expencnce has 
abundantly shown that the utility of a military commander in 
the field is often greatly restneted, i%hen ho has not only to 
determine how to fight a bAttle, but when, why, and wherefore, 
to fight it Many very gallant soldiers are oppressed — almdht 
overcome by the sense of pohtioal responsibibty * It is right 
that they should be sensible of the responsibility — for one 
unnecessary action fought is a great crime committed , and it 
is obvious that a military commander m the field has enough 
to do without taking upon himself the duties of a councillor 
of state 

Dr MacGregor refers, with seeming approbation, to the 
proceedings of Sir Charles Napier m Sindh , j^d is of opinion 
that when the Bntish troops crossed the Sutlej, the subsec^menC 
conduct of affairs ought to have been entrusted to that officer 
He, at least, had no fear of responsibihty He plunged as 
bolffiy into pobtics, as he led his battalions to the charge. But 
we could scarcely have desired, and wo assuredly could not 
have selected, a more striking instance of the inexpediency of 
combinmg pohtical and military functions m one person, than 

* The l»te Sir Robert Sole, a soldier, as all the world knows of distinguished 
eoorue, nerer appeared to so little advantage, as when unsooustomed responsibibtj 
was tUQst upon nun. Action was hu eltment , in deliberation he was another 
being 
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that presented the oondnct of Sir Charles Napier The 
result is not a single catastrophe^ hke that of Eabnl , it is a 
perennial calamity Sir Charles fought the Amfrs of Sindh 
like a hero , and treated with them in a way the most un-heroic. 
The Tolpfir rulers were expelled from their dommions , and 
England acquired a standing curse — 

Yen , *U8 the eternal bw that where guilt » sorrow shall answer it ” 

Sir Charles* Napier’s pohcy has saddled England with — 
Sind/t No expletives need he employed , we know no cluster 
of words 80 expressive as that monosyUable 

When the question of the oombmation in one person of the 
functions of the military commander and the political minister 
IS discussed, the case of Sir Charles N^ier should be held 
«up not as on example but a warning Why, no one who has 
read the speech dehvered by the present Lord Grey, on the 
occasion of the proposed vote of tnanks to Sir Charles and his 
army will ever ignorantly inquire In that speech, were ex- 
pounded principles, which ought never to be lost sight of m the 
discussion of such a question as this. Whether an old soldier is 
more likely than a young ** political,” to eng|pe in unnecessary 
hostihtics 18 a question, which we need noflu^nss. Our own 
opinion 18 that he is not. But apart from this consideration, 
it is obvious, that neither on his own account, nor that of the 
state, ought he to be placed in a position, which, whatever course 
he may adopt, may expose him to a degrading suspicion If 
he tre^ the path of peace, where nu opportumty for fighting 
presents itself, he may be suspected of an excess of prudence 
to which some may apply the harshest word that over grated 
on a soldier’s ear If on the other hand, he fights a battle, 
when he might preserve pence, he exposes himself to a suspi- 
cion of being actuated by a desire after self-oggrandisempnt — 
bj$r a honkermg after fame with all its appendages of titles and 
distinctions, pensions and pnze-money, votes of thanks and glo- 
nfjmg gazettes^ 

Assuming that no commanding officer is ever swayed by such 
considerations — the former we may discard at once as impossible, 
the latter we may pronounce at least improbable — it is neither 
impossible nor improbable that the fear of being suspected of 
unworthy motives, m one direction or the other, may some- 
times impel a military commander, when left to decide between 
peace and war, to commit himself to the wrong course of 
action Nor is it improbable that the necessity of so deciding 
may Bometunes greatly dimmish his utility as a miLtary leader 
by engrossing his mind with political reflexions at a time when 
it ought to be left free to the consideration of purely military 
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measures. Besides, as we have before sand, pobtical responsi- 
bility often un-nerres the soldier’s arm. 

Much of the odium which attaches to the system of pohtical 
a^noy, m hostile or unsettled countries, ^ws out of a con- 
viction — at one time, at least, very lar^ly entertamed — that 
young, inexpenenoed, moompetent diplomatic officers have 
oontrooled the procee^gs of skilful veterans. This is, for the 
most part, a mere figment of the ima^ation.^ Many of our 
pohtical officers, ana not the worst of them, nave b^n regi- 
mental subalterns. What of that ? In India there are grey- 
haired eubaltema. In a semonty service a captamcy is a thing 
of slow attainment. The regimental subaltems, who dis- 
tinguished themselves, in Afighanistan, were soldiers of twelve, 
fifteen, perhaps eighteen years’ standing They were mostly 
some ten years older than Napoleon, when he commanded the 
army of Italy, or the younger Pitt when first appomted 
Prime Minister of Ehiglond. It was the fashion to them 
“ boy pobticals,” suckmg pohtioals their subaltemship was 
a great offence But it appears to us — and heterodox though 
the opinion be, we are not ashamed to acknowledge it — that the 
very circumstance^ the political system elevating compara- 
tively young men to high and responsible positions is one of the 
strongest arguments that can be adduced m its favor But for 
the mnch-condemued system no amount of ability could make 
way against the depressing Effects of a levellmg semonty ser- 
vice In the armies of Europe extraordmory ment will rise to 
high command. In India, no amount of mibtory abihty can 
raise a man to high mihtary position He can only nee by 
slow gradation But the pohtical system opens out to our 
younger officers a theatre on which supenor energy and ability 
may advantageously display themselves , and enables captains 
and subaltems to make for themselves niches m the history of 
the world 

Against this a very old, and in some caseasa very cogent 
argument will, we doubt not, be directed It may he said, that 
it IS not by ment, but by interest, that political appointments 
are obtamed by the younger officers of our army General 
Nott appears to have l^on of opmion that ^copbancy was the 
surest stepping stone to sudb promotion This error is, we are 
happy to say, now nearly exploded What but ment raised 
such men as Bumes, Lord, Pottinger, Broadfoot, Nicolson, and 
others now no longer amongst usf To what but ment do 
Outnun, Lawrence, Mackeson, MacGregor, Abbott and other 
men of the same approved stamp, owe their olovation ? 

A iauulianty with the native language^ some expenence at 
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native courts, a travelled acquaintance with the geograph7 and 
statistics of the country in wbch he is to be employed, with a 
knowledge of the national character, the customs and manners 
of the people , a general intelligence and soundness of discre- 
tion are no qualifications for pohtical employment When 
those are possessed by officers, though of no elevated military 
rank in the very vigour of their manhood, it would be difficult 
to name any oJms of men to whom the conduct of our political 
ncgociations could be more safely entrusted Possessed as 
they are of the views of the Supreme Government, in constant 
correspondence with the secretaries of state, the political 
agents, though sometimes called upon to decide with prompti- 
tude upon the line of action to be pnrsued in a sudden cmer- 
►gency ore for the most part little more than an executive body 
They arc the representatives of the Governor-general — the 
exponents of his opinions— the agents of his policy They 
have no military duties, no military responsibilities to impair 
their efficiency ns diplomatists, by warping their judgment or 
engaging their attention Even assuming what is very impro- 
bable that the military commander is possessed of the same 
especial qualificalions os the political officer, still, ccBteris 
paribus f the latter must be the more efficient, as a diplomatist, as 
all his time and all his attention arc devoted to the political 
bearings of the affairs in which he is engaged, whilst tlie former 
18 necessarily occupied with military details and can not 
devote sufficient time and attention to the duties of the politi- 
cal department without impairing his efficiency as a com- 
mander 

It was once the fashion to speak of political agency ns a drag 
impeding the free movements of our military chiefs, and making 
them stumble into all sorts of destructive failures. Lord Ellon- 
borough did much, in his time, to countenance this opinion , 
and yet no man could have known better than he what were 
the services rendered by our pobtical officers m Affghanistan 
He at least was not unmindful of the claims to a nation’s grati- 
tude of that illustnoufl garrison, which so nobly defended Jella- 
labad, but, with an amount of prejudice and injustice, such as 
has seldom been brought to bear even upon this subject, he 
Bystematically neglected one of the noblest of that litde band 
of intrepid warnors, because he was a political agent No jea 
louB^ on this score existed m the garrison , and. Sir Bobert Me, 
to his honor bo it said, even bore testimony, like an honest man, 
to the important services which had been rendered to lum by 
the young “ political,” throughout that long and perilous season 
of bcleoguerment , and on one memorable occasion, significantly 
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rebuked the atudied neglect of the GoYeraor-poneral, who had 
lauded all but MacGregor, by proposing, at his lordslup’s own 
table, the health of the man to whom he was so deeply indebted. 
We need not dwell upon the services rendered by MacGregor 
at Jellalabad. They are too well known to demand from us 
more than a passing allosion We would wish, however, that 
m this place our readers should call to mind all that they know, 
without our telbng, on this subject , and then wk themselves 
whether the illustnoos defence of Jellalabad would not have 
wanted something of its lustre, if MacGregor had not been 
there If of sach materials ore forged the chains which 
impede the movements of onr military commanders, may our 
chiefs never go into action without such fetters on their limbs I 
The merits of Major MacGregor, so studiousW overlooked by 
Lord Ellenborough, have been recognised by Lord Hardingo 
Major Mackeson, another neglected “ political,” a man of rare 
merit, who has rendered signal service to the state, has also 
been drawn from his obscurity W the same discriminating^ 
hand Of the services of this omcer the author of the work 
now before us gives the following account, which is not, how- 
ever, very perfect in all its details — 

For a period of fifteen years had this talented officer been employed m 
various situations on the north west frontier, sometimes it must be con 
fessed, of lutle importance m a political point of view, and still less in a 

f econiary one , but whether as superintendent of the navigation of the 
nduB m the hot and sickly locality of Mittenkote, commanding a band 
of unruly Sikhs in Afighanistan, or employed m the humble capacity of tax- 
collector in the desert, Major Mackeson invariably manifested the same 
lealous and concihatory disposition When returning from Affghamstan 
where his conduct had been rewarded by a brevet^majonty and a com- 
panionship of the Bath, so little was his intimate acquaintance with Sikh 
affairs appreciated, that he was not even appointed to a subordinate place 
in the political arrangements of the north west frontier , but obliged to fall 
back upon the only appointment which he could hold as a regiment^ officer 
namely interpreter and quarter master to a Native infantry regiment ' 
This would have disgusted most men, but a patient forbearance and deter- 
mined zeal were strong features of his character He made no remon- 
strance, but submitted patiently , and had it not been for the efforts of 
Mr Clerk, Major Mackeson, C B might actually have been interpreter 
and quarter master of the 14th regiment of Native infantry, to the present 
moment 1 Ibrough the influence of Mr Clerk, however, he obtained the 
appointment already alludedto at Sirsa, which he retained until the serious 
aspect of afiairt on the north west frontier appeared to open a field where- 
in he might be usefully employed 

He was now brought from his seolusion, and the whole management of 
the confiscated Sikh states on the left bank of the Sutlej entrusts to him 
That he was well adapted for this important office no one can doubt ; but 
we suspect had his own wuhet bMn consulted, he would have preferred 
the management of aflain with the Sikhs ** 
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After speaking of H^jor MacGregor, the author adds, 
** Captains Mills and Cunningham, with Lieutonuit Edwardes, 
Messrs. Vansittart, Agnew, and Gust, now complete the com 
for the mana^ment of the North-West frontiOT 
of India, whilst Mr John Lawrence has been appointed a 
CommisBionor in the newly acquired Doab of the JUmdhar 
A more efficient body of men could not have been selected 
Their appointment reflects the highest credit on the discnmi- 
nation atid judgment of the Governor-General, for on merit 
alone did he rely in his choice ** To these good names we may 
add that of Captain James Abbott, to whom full justice has 
never yet been done. The “ hoir-breadth* scapes” on his jour- 
ney from Herat to Europe detailed with so much romantic 
*maxvete in one of the most interesting books of travel which we 
ever remember to have read, show the penis which he encoun- 
tered m a service, which may fitly be desenbed as one of 
the purest humamty * An acadent— -one of those annual acci- 
dents which fill the royal qmver with princely arrows — alone 
depnved him of the honors, which were subsequently bestowed 
upon another — a brother-officer, who followed in the way which 
Abbott had made ready before him , and it is not one of the 
least noble traits of the latter’s character that he never regard- 
ed hia successor with envy, but rejoiced m his superior 
success. 

And this bnngs us by an easy transition, to the last point 
which we purpose to discuss, do painful a retrospect does it 
involve that not without reluctance do we enter upon its consi- 
deration, even at the close of our article. Among other taunts 
which have been levelled at our political officers is one, which 
if it does not amount to a charge of cowardice, certomly has 
gone to the extent of an accusation implying a lamentable 
want of spirit Nay, indeed, if we are not mistaken they have 
been spoken of as chicken-hearted politicals.” We do not 
beheve that the charge is one, which, in these days, any writer 
would dehberately advance, but it has been advanced , our poh- 
tical officers have been sneered at as men wanting in those 
qualities which render soldiers fit for what are called the 
“ active duties of their profession men better disposed to 
negociate than to fight , to violate a harem than to enter a 
breacL It was even hinted that by entering the pohtical 
department these officers escaped the penis incidental to regi- 
mental duty — that on becoming diplomatists they became 

* They who ufocUte the name of a mlitieBl agent with ideal of black hearted 

treachery and blacker cruelty would do well to ponder orer t&M xminon We 
know nothing more creditable to the character of the British Empire in the Bast 
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Civilians and had nothing of the aoldier left. “ Had they con<- 
tiDued,** says one of the most temperate and candid of the 
opponents of the political ^atem, ^*to act in their mihtary 
ca^city, there u no reason to doubt that they would have done 
no discredit to the semoe from which they hra temporarily m 
some measure been withdrawn.” If they were dishonest " pohti- 
cals,” they could never have been good soldiers. This much at 
least is clear But what we now desire to show is that these 
men, if they do not hve like soldiers, dxe like soldiers — ^many of 
them with theif swords m their hands. 

Of the long hat of “ Afghan PohticalB,” how many now 
survive ? The political service has been and is emphatically 

a service of danger ” In Affghanistan, the whole ** depart- 
ment,” from Maonaghten down to the younger Bumes, with 
but few exceptions, perished. They who distinguished them- 
selves in the opening, and they who distmguished themselves in 
the closing scenes of the great Adghan drama, have all obke^ 
been swep^t clean away Bumes, Lord, and Leech— where are 
they? The first murdered at Kabul, the second killed m 
action at Purwan-dorrah , the third, too, among the departed 
Nothmg IB left of this first mission The second fared httle 
better The list of names, which next presents itself is that 
wluch is upended to the manifesto of 1838 — Maonaghten 
(Bumes,) Pottinger, Todd^ Not one survives. Maonaghten 
was assassmated at Kabul , Pottinger, after an almost mira- 
culous escape from Charekur, returned a cnpple to India, with 
a constitution broken down by the hardships he had under- 
gone , and soon found a grave in one of our newly acquired 
Golgothas , Todd died the soldier’s death, at the head of his 
troop, in the memorable action of Ferozshab The ConoUys 
have all perished Edward was shot through the heart, at 
Tutun-durrah when acting os aid-de-camp to Sir Robert Sale 
Arthur was miserably murdered, under circumstances of almost 
unparalleled atrocity at Bokhara, John died in captivity at 
Kabul Another triad of Horatian brothers shared the same 
dark fate Ihe Broadfoots all died bloody deaths. One feU, 
in battle, at Purwannlarrah , a second was shun at Kabul , the 
third, the last, the noblest of the brotherhood died a political,” 
but all in all a soldier, at Ferozskah There too fell another 
of the old band of A^han pohticals — Captain Peter Nicolson, 
one every mch a soldier ,* and there, writes Dr MacGregor, 

* Of thi« officer Dr MooOregor write* — 

Thu enenetu officer lost no opporttnutr of making hiouelf thonnighlj aeqaainted with 
Sikh affaire and their actual |^iUon at Lahore Though appointed tu another office hake^ 
hu pUce and watched with uteose latereet the coming event* the pn^rcea of which he 

8 B 
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With the exception of Captain MiUa, who took the command 
of a troop of horse artiUeiy, all the pohtical af;enta were either 
lolled or wounded m this fierce stmmle, shewing by their death 
and example, that though employe m diplomacy the danng 
bravery of the Bntish soldier had been in no wty dimmished.” 

h^y other names might be added to this list of departed 
pohticaiB — Battray and the yonder Bumes killed at ^bnl , 
Lovedav murdered at Khelat , l^oddart barbarously executed 
at Bolchara , Boss Bell destroyed by the climate of Smdh. 
Treacherous murder, wasting captivity, death in battle, execu- 
tion by the headsman, such are the penis, which environ the 
life of the pohtical officer in the East Penis such os these, 
some, by an mterposition of providence httle short of miracu- 
•'lous have escaped, as Abbott, Ontram, Bean, Mackenzie, 
George Lawrence, and more recently Colonel Ovans m the 
Eolapfir country Such instances drawn from recent history 
amply demonstrate that the hfe of a political agent is not one 
of mglonons ease — that the dangers which beset the path of the 
soldier are shared, and in more uian equal proportions, by his 
chicken-hearted” diplomatic brethren But the history of 
India from the first foundation of our Eastern empire teems 
with similar illustrative examples. From an unpubliwed paper 
in our possession we make tne following extract, relating to 
this interesting subject, appending thereto some conduoing 
reflexions, from the same source, x>n the general subject of 
Afghan diplomacy — 


« From the day that Mr Watts with his loins girt for flight, 
negotiated for Chve with Mir Jaffier at the Durbar of 
Surajadowla, to the day that Ontram bearded the assembled 
Belfit^fs at Hydrabad, diplomacy has been in India a difficult 
and a dangerous game not because Bntons cannot meet 
Indians m the cabmet as well as m the field, but because 
diplomacy has only, or at least usually, been had recourse to 
by us when we felt our temporary weakness, and because we 
trusted our Envoys to barbanans, as we would have trusted 
them to civilized people In the abstract, Asiatics do re- 


commaBieitcdlotaiiiapmon. wbo itiiiud leknowledi;^ bu TigtltnM bj caUjnrbm an 
alarmist r Uow he merited this resulU hsTe shewn -^hen the Khslsa troops were ae- 
toalljnurehtagoiithe Botin Captain Mieolson eonld not possibly mistake their intentions 
nor lorgethuaaty eo far as to eoneealhubelwf thattbejwould soon cross the nrer into the 
BnUsh terKtones His tx^tum nee him the beet opportnnitiee of leeeiTing correct infor 
matk)n.aadif beaojraliedthisto hlssoimorB and took measnrce for gnardmir anunst any 
snddtn inroad on Ferosepore, be peiloimed his doty as aAithlhlaerraiitto tte lUte As 
m the ease of Bioadfoot we Imre no memnsof asccruiningthe reatmtnUof the eaie and 
Nimrfson, like his superior aniitf inthe field badleftto other* the task of doingjnstiee to his 
acts lie had been trained in the pobtiea] school and hia intetronise with the Afibhana. and 
partienlarlj with the Amir Dost Jfahommed (whom beoondnoted to Bindostau and amm 
back to me left bank of the Sutlcg} rendered him a man unlikely to be prematurely alanned 
or wreomtentedby the BUdii, 
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cognize the aanotity of Ambaesadors, yet we have repeatedly 
expenenced their perfidy, and have had proof on other oooaeiona^ 
that nothing bat fear deterred native durbars from acts of 
violenoe and treaohery Scarcely a court in India, but has 
shewn its disposition to violate the immunities belonging to the 
ambassadonal office and character It wiU be remembered 
how Tippoo Saltan, in the year 1784, erected three gibbets 
before the tents of the Bntish Commissioners in bis camp.* * * 
Elphmstone tells ns, that when at Peshawar he was safe fr^ 
attack fix)m the rulers of the day, but that any faction would 
not hesitate to assail or plunder him Metcalfe was actually 
attacked m the Punjab, by a desperate band of Akalis. The 
resident at Scmdiahe court, (Colonel Close, we believe,) was 
lonn kept under restromt in that chief’s camp. Colonel Low, 
within the last few yeon^ was actually for a tune m the hands 
of the insurgent populace of Lucknow , his assistant, Captam 
Patton, was trampled under their feet, and his hfe repeatedly 
threatened. The attacks on the Besidencies of P6nah an^ 
Na^pore are matters of history, as well as the recent one on 
Major Outram at Hydrabad. We have then, Mr Frazer, the 
Govemor-General’8 Agent, assassinated at Delhi , his assistant, 
Mr Blake, murdered at Jeypore, and the Agent of the 
Govemor-Generfld, Major Alves, cut down m the Jeypdr 
Rajah’s Palace, and a medical officer, whose name we forget, 
cut down m Kutchery, at .Sagor We have Ochterlony cut 
at by an Akali in the Sikh states , Mr Edgeworth, ten years 
ago, obbged to fly for bis life m the same country , and ogam, 
scarce a twelvemonth smoe, Mr Ghreathed necessitated to do 
the samef We have had Colonel Pottmger pelted m the 
streets of Hydrabad (Sindh) and then we have the whole 
catalo^e of Kabul murders All these occur to us, as exam- 
ples of the nature of pohtical duties m India , and are sufiSoient 
to convince the most sceptical that the diplomatic department 
18 not m the East a bed of roses , and that entailing as is does, 
the labours and Tesponsibilities of the bench and of the magis- 
tracy, it adds to them all the dangers of the soldier’s life , 
makmg it unlikely ihat nervons or ease-lovmg men should 
desire such positions, or that any but Soldiers and soldierly 
Civilians, should be qualified for them.” ***** 
Indian poUtimans heretofore bore a high character , the 
English press beheved them to be men selected for abihty 

* And how, in 1799, ICr Cherry ww aaemMuutted by Woilr Ah, at Benares* 

t Thli waa written In 1841 

i And, we may now add, Major Lawrence, pelted with bnck bate at 
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and oharaoter , and, with all that has been said against the 
A%han portion, we cannot find that they were chosen by 
an^ new rnle, or that, being (as Doctor B says) ** selected 
chiefly for their proficiency in languages and knowledge of 
the country , and as these accomphshments did not necessarily 
imply the possession of a high order of intellectual endow- 
ment &c., they were often found deficient” Grant that it 

was so, still can Dr B give any better criterion for 

selection, than respectable smdiers, acquainted with the 
country and its languages ? He knows better , and the fact 
16, that never were appointments less jobbed , wise men and 
foolish men, and perhaps wicked men, were among those who 
went to A%banistan , but in the list of thirty-two offered 

by Dr B there was more talent, more practical ability, 

'than in any equal number of public servants taken at random 
in Indio. Men went to Afghanistan to work and to act, 
not to sit down and eat the bread of idleness , the rough 
and ready volunteered for the service, the sluggards staid be- 
hmd , or going against their will maligned their more intelli- 
gent and more active comrades.” • * * • • 

Of those who acted immediately under the Envoy at Ka- 
bul, where, without exception, they heartily co-operated with 
that lamented officer durmg the Inst dSirk days of the 
beleaguerment, and of whom with their chief we have 
alternate acousations of interference and inefficiency, we may 
safely assert that they were all men who never shrunk from 
ofienng fearless and explicit counsel, or from volunteering 
to carry out the boldest measures they proposed The temble 
exigencies of that time called forth not only the noble and 
manly charactenstios of the soldier, but m a most honourable 
way the endearing qualities of private character We have 
Lawrence at one time rescning toe captives by the charge 
he made with the body guard , at another, cooking arrow-root 
for the children, and loolang out his flannel waistcoats 
and other clothes for the ladies. There was John ConoUy, 
who, yonng as he was, gave the best advice, ‘'concen- 
trate in the Bala Hissor,” and who thronghont ihe captivity 
won all hearts by his loveable character Fottmger who, 
himself wounded and mgh unto death, refused to seek bis own 
safety on that memorable night when he escaped from Charekar 
to Kabul, ^ deserting his helpless coinrade,-»the man who 
defended H!mt and stood out manfully at Charekar, and who 
under Providence mamly conduced to the release of the captives 
at Bamean Last, but in prowess and chivalrous oondnot 
not leasll we have Capt Cohn Mackenzie, of whom in Eyre’s 
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and Lady Sale’s book we find constant honorable mention, 
from the day that with a handful of Afl^hana he held for 
three days hia untenable poet in the heart of the city of Kabal, 
to the occasion on which he stood up m the council of war 
and checked those who came there to insult and thwart the 
gal^nt and lU-faled Snvoy, mstead of to support hia counsels 
or ofiPer better of their own 

To them as to others their military companions in captivity 
might well be applied what Coleridge says of Cervantes during 
his captivity among the Moors, he endured captivity not only 
with fortitude but with mirth, and by the superiority of nature, 
mastered and overawed his barbarian owner 

" The untimely' death of Fottinger odds tenderness to the 
interest with which we treasure up all recollections of him 
In turning over the leaves of Mr Lushmgton’s book* we were 
struck, at page 140, by the sadly true words, speaking of the 
departure of our troops from Kabul, “ Systematic plan for 
providmg the troops with shelter, there was none ” These 
recalled the very last conversation we ourselves held with 
Pottmger before his quitting India, and we mention the sub- 

i ect to shew bow willing and able he was not only to advise 
arge and uncompromismg measures, but likewise to enter mto 
mmute details — ^the one, alas ! as uoavoilingly as the other 
** Major Pottmger told us that when the retreat was decided 
on, and no attention was paid to his, Lawrence’s and Conolly’s 
advice to concentrate in the Bala Hisear, urged the officers 
to have all the old horse -olothmg, &c., cut into strips and rolled 
round the soldiers’ feet and ancles, idler the Afighan fashion, os 
a hotter protection against snow than the mere hard leather 
shoes. This he repeatedly urged but m vain, and withm a few 
hours the frost did its work. Major Pottmger said that there 
was not an A%han around them who had not his legs swathed 
in rags as soon as the snow began to fall Such men ore not 
forgot os soon as cold. 

** In the tenor of these remarks let us not be mistaken 
A gain we say that nothing would please us more than a pub- 
lioation of wnat is ascertamed, and a further (open) enquiry 
on the conduct of all employed in Afighamstan , but until 
such enquiry is instituted and facts are made known, let us 
not condemn men unheard on fanciful theories, that one side 
of a man’s face may be block, the other white, — ^that a man 
may be and deceive m one case or position which we know 
him to be mcapable of domg m another Do not let us believe 


A great country a little ware. 
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that an honoarable man will act dishononrablj’ Having 
proved that any have hwvnngly and wilfiiUy perverted the 
truth, or knowingly acted against the neht, let iia call them 
by their nght names — " Sroundrels.” But as we would be 
judged ourselves so let as judge, and give previous character 
the weight m doubtful questions that it has m every court of 
justice. 

** It 18 not b^ exaggerations, by sophistry or by partisanship 
that the truth is to be furthered , let it be proved cali^y and dis- 
pasionately, that as the policy was erroneous and its results 
unfortunate, so were the actors wicked men led away by their 
passions and let them be condemned. But if it be only ascer- 
tained that, with many wise and many good men, they discemed 
a great danger impending over India, and that in the steps 
^taken to obviate it, they saw nothmg dishonourable, then let 
them at least rest in their graves as men who, having done 
their duty according to the Lght that was m them, fell honour- 
qjbly at their posts m on unsuccessful cause ^ 

Little needf be added to this. In the foregoing article we 
have mainly confined ourselves to the consideration of the mdi- 
tary relations of our Pobtical agents. We have scarcely 
spoken of them at all m their purely civil capacity — 
but it IS m this capacity, after all, tnat gallant souls, though 
they be, their services nave been most conspicuous — services, 
to be remembered to all time, as rendered m the great cause of 
universal humanity Laden with contribution to the store of 
a nation’s blessings have their services been To the unfading 
benevolence and the untinng energy of such men as Wilkinson, 
Melville, Pottmger, Sutheruind, Sleeman, Ludlow, Maepher- 
son, and others are we indebted for many of those great phi- 
lanthropic reforms, which it has been our delight to Swell upon 
m these nages — such as the suppression of Thuggee, Suttee, 
Infimticiae, Human Sacrifice and other abommations. And, 
although Dr MacGregor seems to thmk that supenor wisdom 
would have been exhibited by Lord Hardinge if he had 
entrusted after the victory of l^braon the future management 
of affairs m the Punjab to Sir Charles Napier, we may, with- 
out much temerity, venture to predict that from the benevo- 
lence, the energy, the sagacity of Colonel Lawrence and his 
associates, now tne virtual ministers of Lahore, a noh harvest 
of blessings to the Sikh nation will, m God’s own time, cover 
the long ourse-ndden country of the Five Rivers. 
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Art IL — 1 Cc/py of Rcahcay Reports from India, Presented 
to Parhaxnent by H M^s command, 

1 — letter from the Crooemment of India in the Legislative 
Lmrtmenti dated 9M May, 1846 

2 — Report by Mr Simms, and Copts, Bodeau and Western, 
« dated \Zih March, 1846 

3, 4, 6 — Minutes by the Hon'bles Sir T H Maddoch, 
Knt, F Mdlett, and C H Cameron. 

6 — Minute by the Govemor^General of India 

2 Report of R, Majcdonald Stephenson, Esq , Managvng Director, 
to the Chaxrman, of the East Iridian Raihoay Company 

3 Report upon the Priyect upon the Dock and Diamond Harbour 
Raihoay Company, by F W Svmms, Esq , Consulting En^ 
gineer to ike Government of India, 

4 Indian Raihoays By an Old Indian Postmaster 

5 Letter to the Shareholders of the East Indian and Great 
Western of Bengal Railways By one of themselves 

6 Report on the application of Raihoay communicatum in India, by 
Copt Western, B E from Friend of India, March 2Zd, 1843 

7 Raihoays m England and France, by Damd Salomons, Esq , 

pp 77, London 1847 * 

8 Papers Illustrative of the Prospects of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company Bombay, September, 1846 

9 TSco Letters on the advantages of Raihoay Communication 
tn Western India, addressed to Lord Wamchffe, by T Thos 
Wdhamson, Esq, C S pp 

In our recent article on the subject of Indian Railways, we 
mentioned our wish to have postponed its consideration, until 
the publication of the Report of the Railway Commission 
appointed by Grovernment, but we otherwise determined, in 
consequence of the number of projected Railways before the 
pubhe, on which it appeared expedient that we should offer 
an opmion , and we believe we exercised a wise and popular 
discretion, and may now be excused remarkmg that generally 
our views corresponded with those which afterwards appeared 
m the Report of the Railway Commission We impugned the 
schemes which have been treated by the Commission as either 
not withm their province or as unworthy of consideration. Wo 
anticipated the condemnation of the Northern and Eastern. The 
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Great T7e8tem wo regarded favorably, precisely m the limited 
point of View in which it is sanotionea by the Chimmusion, 
that uf, as a branch Lne, and we supported the paramount 
claima of the proposed grand trunk Ime, on account of its 
political importance, as L^rd Hardinge has subsequently done 
Thus corroborated m our past views, we proceed to our present 
task with increased confidence* At the time we are wntmg 
there is, we fear, little probability of any of the Indiaff lines 
being immediately undertaken We regret to consider them 
as put lu abeyance, by the embarrassments and soboitudea 
arising from the elctraor^nary claims made on capital to provido 
food and work for the Irish people yet mduigmg the hope 
of better times at no distant period, the subject appears to 
of instant and un diminished importance, and we return 
to it confident that it will still attract a considerable share of 
attention on the part of the public, and that a general view 
of what has been wntten and done since our former article, 
Will be acceptable. 

To begm with the Report of the Railway Commission. Its 
importance would induce as to give it vi extenso, os it decides, 
we apprehend, conclusively several important questions , but 
the nature of our publication will permit our giving only copious 
extracts and an abridgement But first, a few words as to the 
circumstances which led to the appointment of the Commission. 
The Court of Directors, called upon to sanction the establish' 
ment of Railways in Indio, found doubts raised on many 
grounds, chicfiy, wo believe, among that veiy statu quo class, the 
circle of “ old Indians^ whether, m India, the mtroduction of 
a system of railways was practicable At the same time 
vaiious lines were competing for precedence, and neither the 
Court at home, nor the Government here, had the requisite 
information to decide between them. These circumstances, 
added to the habit of caution and a constitutional jealousy 
of innovations, some may say improvements, mduced the Court 
to determine on appointing a Commission, with a Civil 
Engmecr at its head, to mvestigate and report its opmion on 
these questions , and it was so fortunate as to engage the service 
of Mr F W Simms, a gentleman whose emment qualifications 
are too well known to need our eulogy, and who, with the distinc- 
tion of having earned by a life devoted to practical science the 
confidence of the most emment members of his own profes- 
sion m England, enjoys also the respect here of that branch of 
the pubhe service which would have regarded os anomalous the 
appomtment of a less eminent person. On Mr Simms's am- 
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val in India two OflScers of the Bengal Engineers were asso 
dated with him , and under instruotiona of a ^neral kind from 
the Court of Directors, together with other mstruotions from 
the local Government, they proceeded on a tour from Calcutta 
to the Upper Provinces, making such detours as they deemed 
proper, for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the 
country, and on their return m March 1846, they made the 
Report, which we shall now proceed to analyze, and ofiei some 
remarks upon 

The Report begins as follows — 

“ 1 We bare the honor to submit our report upon the practicabibty of 
introducing a system of railtrays into India, and of tbeir appbcation to the 
peculiaiities and cucamstances of the country and climate to answer the 

a uestions relative thereto, as propo<<ed in the zninutea of the Honourable 
le Court of Directors, of the 7th May, and likewise to make our 

report from a personal eraniination of the country, upon the direction of a 
line to be recommended for a railroad fiom Calcntta to Miraapore and the 
North-West provinces ” 

Paragraph 2d expresses the opinion of the Commissioners ns 
to the practicability of cstablishmg Railways in India — 

2 We would commence by stating our opinion that railroads are not 
inapplicable to the peculianties and circumstances of India, bat on the 
contiary, are not only a great desideratam, but with proper attention can be 
constructed and maintained as peifectly aa m any part of Europe The 
great extent of its vast plaini which may in some directions be traversed for 
hundreds of miles without encouotenng any serious undulations, the small 
outlay required for Parliamentary or legislati^ e purposes, the low \alue of 
land, cheapness of labour, and the general facilities for procuring building 
materials may all be quoted as reasons why the introduction of a system 
railroads is applicable to India ” 

The Report next adverts to the difficulties suggested by the 
Court as peculiar to the climate and seasons of Indio. They are 
— 1 Periodical rams and inundations , 2 The continued action 
of violent winds and the influence of a vertical (tropical?) 
sun 3 The ravages of msects and vermin upon timber and 
earthwork 4 The destructive effects of the spontaneous 
vegetation of underwood upon earth and brickwork 5 The 
unmclosed and unprotected tracts of country through which 
railroads would pass 6 The difficulty and expense of secur- 
ing the services of competent and trustworthy^ engineers. 

These difficulties well and fairly put, are disposed of by the 
commissioners in a concise, busmess-hke, and, as appears to ns, 
satisfactory manner 1 As to the penodioal rams and inunda- 
tions they say — 

“ We do not expeotthat, with a judiciously selected and u ell-constructed 
line, any tenons mischief to the works may be anticipated from fliia 
cause, nothing bat what a moderate annual outlay will set to nghta The 

T T 
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pracUcabjlity of keening a railway jn order u shewn by the exutecce of 
bunds end roads, both metaUeid. and unmetalled, in various parts of the 
country, which are kept in order at a tnfling outlar, It must, however, be 
borne in mind, that, altb|pgh this opinion is based* upon what we have 
ourselves witnessed as tlie eroct of a season when the flooas were unusually 
high* both in Bengal and the Upper Provinces, yet, m after years, unpre- 
cedented inundations may occur, causing serious damage to works which 
shall haAe been constructed with a view to resisting only the highest floods 
hitherto kno^ n 

That IP, as we understand, a railway in the Lower pro- 
TiDCcs, wlicre alone this class of dangers exists may be securely 
constructed upon raised bunds or embankments, and these may 
be kept up at a moderate annual outlay But the selection of 
the line is very important, and of course a line could not be 
^ considered as judiciously selected, if from the nature of the 
country along any part of it, it could not be protected or con- 
structed beyond the reach of danger This is a circumstance 
which should mako the public very cautious of railway projects 
Mn the Lower provmccs 2 As to the continued action of 
violent winds and a vertical sun, the Report says — 

“ Suitable arrangementa in tlie constniotion of the works will overcome 
any dilbculty ariBing from these causes as to the line itself Ihese effects 
will be more felt m working the trams, especially the wind, at high 
velocities, but no fears need be entertained upon this subject as to the 
uUimatc result, though, during the prevalence of the hot winds, more than 
usual attention will be requisite in watching and guarding against the 
effects of friction of such ports of the engines that may be exposed to 
tlio most intense beat.’* 

Ihcse difficulties though not felt m Europe, are the common 
lot of tropical climates and therefore wore they greater than 
they arc, and wore they leas satisfactorily met by the Report, 
it appears to us that consideied os prclimmorv objections, they 
would be sufficiently answered by the fact that m Cuba, the 
Southern parts of tiio United States, Jamaica and some other 
tropical countnos, railroads aro already constructed or be- 
ing so. 3 As to the ravages of insects and vermin on timber 
and earthwork, tho Report says — 

“If the information we ha\e recened be correct, that the destructive 
action of insects upon the teak and iron wood of Arracan amounts to 
nothing, or next to nothmg, that question u at once disposed of, but 
should further investigation snow that such is not the fact, recourse must 
be had either to the use of stone, or to the employment of one or more 
of the various preparations for timber now in use in England, which it is 
probable may also be found desirable on the score of economy to render 
the timber more durable This, however, at present is by no means certain 
Captain Western, who has been m Arracan, states, that he would not 
guarantee teak as resisting damp and insects, but iron wood be knows from 

{ iracuc^ experience to resist both, and has seen a post taken up, after 
laving been m the ground 16 years, as sound as the day it was put in 
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To the earths otic no lenous mibciuef ib to be appiehended from this cause 
if the oveiseera and labouieis on the line dischaigc theh duties in a pioper 
manner It la true that earthworks in the Upper ViOMnces constiucted 
in a loose soil, have occasionally been damigcd by tho undermining of rats, 
crabs otters or otner bnrrow mg animals buA appears that constant vigi- 
lance would provide an effectual lemedy for tms, as well as foi the ncTt tol 
lowing difficult) ’* 

Tlie CommiBflioncrs have merely alluded to the method ot 
preserving woods by steeping them m liquids On this subieot 
we can state, that several trials of prepared woods have been 
made m Calcutta, some on behalf ot tue East Indian Railway 
Company, others of the local Gn vein meat , and without dis- 
tinguishing between the comparative mci its of the difleient 
preparations, wo may state ccncrilly that theic is leoson to 
bolicvc ants will not touch them Jdcbidos, as the ant% attack 
only things m a state of peifcct rest, not impiobably the Rail- 
way sleepers, at least, will bo roudored impiegnablc by the 
motion ot the trains over them this wo know to bo also the 
opinion of a high authoiity in Railway matteis Astotlip 
destructive ciRcts of spontaneous vcgotition of underwood 
upon earth and biickwoik, the unprotected tracts of coun- 
try, and the difficulty of securing competent Enginccis, the 
Report 18 equally satisfactoiy and os follows — 

llie dcbtructnc effects of the spontaneous vegetation of underwood 
upon caith and bncl work — lo obviate these evils notliiug more is 
required than a faithful diacharguof the duties of the ovcrseeib and labouieia 
m looting up eveiy germ of such vtgeution as soon ns it appears Captim 
Boileau auggebts tnit the attention ot the pcifions in cbaigc of those poitioiis 
of the line passing through )oung saul lorcsts, must be paitioulaily diicctcd 
to this point as tiees ot this kind, attei having been cut down to clear w'i)s 
for tngonomctrical operations, have been known to spung up ogam to an 
altitude of about 15 feet in two )eus and in various paita of tin couutiy 
the rapid growth of Palma Chiisti (the castoi oil plant), the gigantic iced 
called Sui kiinda and Nurrul, and m ill) othei bucli wild pioduetions, may 
give consideiable tioublo though the btiong roots of the lattci aie admnablv 
adapted for givin^ stabilit) to an earthen bank Iho lootb of the Pcepiil 
tree are partieulaily injuiious to buckwoik, but are toleiabl) eQ>y of cxtiae 
tion 

The unenclosed and unprotected tiacts of country — A fence similai 
to our quick fences m Kngland will anbwer through the open and cultivated 
parts of the country, whieh may oi may not be employed ihiough tlicdistiicts 
covered with jungle is ciicumstances may lequiro Such fence may he iurm 
ed of tho plant called the Berandu or tbe Mysore thorn, oi the jiiiekly peir, 
all of which, and perhaps many others if kept well tiimmed would make 
a suitable fence In several localities where stone is obtainable in ihundancc 
this material might and, in ccitain cases, whiie the soil is loo barren foi 
the growth of hedges, must be used for boundary walls and in the vicinity 
of saul foi ests the exceeding straitness of this wood lendeis it paiticulaily 
valuable foi construction of posts and raihng 

The difficulty and expense of securing competent and tiuslwoithv 
engmeeis,— This difficulty, we make no doubt, will be ovcicomc by a suitaldo 
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airangenent by the nilway oompaniei at an early penod. Such, we tbonld 
think, trould be the lending a few natire, or East lndia.n young men to Eng- 
land to be trained, until some engines are ready to be sent to India , upon their 
return in charge of such en^es, and under the supecintendence of one 
or two English engineers, thi|||B would be laid the foandatl^ for the training 
of as many native engine dnvers as might be required 8uch native 
youths, while in England, should not only be instmctea to drive an engine, 
but to repair them when out of order ** 

Upon the subject of the last paragraph we have a few 
remarks to offer Doubtless, the first supply of skilled labour 
rec^uircd for working railways in India, as also m the other 
Bntish possessions abroad, must be brought from England 
But it apneoi-s to us equally certain, that there is in India a very 
considerable number of persons, — Native, East Indian, and £u- 
ropean, — ready to be taught, and jrho would become candi- 
‘ dates for instruction, if it was provided for them, and the 
number probably mucli exceeds the number that could be 
employed for some tunc to come As a ground for entertammg 
t;^i8 opinion, we may lofcr to a class for teaching Arcbitectund 
and Mechanical Drawing and the principles of Surveying and 
Mensuration, which was established in this city fifteeen 
mouths ago by Mr Stephenson , the instruction is gratuitous , 
young men on applying for employment are received on condi- 
tion of being regular m their attendance, and upon an 
understanding that they will be considered os having a claim for 
employment according to the degree in which they have 
qumificd themselves , the class has always been full , and many 
of the students have mode great exertions to support them- 
selves, and have remained beyond the time when it was anti- 
apated there would be employment for them 

At the same time that schools for instruction m the mechani- 
cal arts and seiences are estabbshed, it appears to us, that 
Government should weed out of its system every sort of 
discouragement to the enterpnzo of private individuals, and to the 
voluntoiT immigration of fiesh unsunned labourers of all ages 
We would suggest that it ought to withdraw from every thmgTike 
competition with them , and confine itself and its officers to 
their proper functions. This observation admits of a variety of 
illustrations. We recently were shewn an English mechamc, 
to whom it was in fact a sentence of immediate banishment 
from Indio, an official copy of on order from the Court of 
Directora to the local Govenunent, limiting Government em- 
ployment (we are sorry we cannot quote the veiy words) so as 
to utterly exclude all recent and free emigrants, no matter how 
skilful as workmen Again, we are constantly hearing of Go- 
vernment officers undertakmg the execution of works of a pubhc 
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nature for private individuals or bodies of individuals. The 
time 18 come, when works of this kind can be executed without 
them Indeed we have heard of some which have been given to 
Government officers merely m conscq^nce of tlieir estimates 
being lower than those of the tradesmen The effect of this 
undoubtedly is to dimmish or prevent an increase in the number 
of tradesmen, and to check the immigration of fresh skill and 
talent It may be said, that the public is free to employ the 
tradesman, that there is no compulsion, and the Government 
officer 18 preferred because his pnees are more favorable Not 
always so , he is sure to be preferred, if his estimates are only 
equal, but u hether the work be usually completed within the 
estimated cost is another matter If the tradesman’s terms arc 
higher than is just, the copection should be left to time and 
competition which are sure to correct this evil the intrusion of 
the Government officer only increases the evil by preventing 
or postponmg regular and permanent competition l^or should 
Government bo satisfied merely to put an end to this class 
of discouragements. The distribution of business m the 
Department of Public AVorks should be governed by a principle 
the very opposite to that which prevails at present wc mean 
by the principle of giving the greatest amount of encourage- 
ment consistently with the public mterest, to the growth and 
increase of pruate skill, enterprise and capital One way 
certainly would be to do nothing at its own work-shops and by 
its executive officers which it can get done by contractors or 
at a private establishment , and to trausfer as much common 
work as possible from gentlemen with epaulettes wholly to the 
class who are exclusively mechanical This wo arc satisfied 
would be much cheaper to Government Pnvato establishments 
would then multiply , there would be mechanics to do small 
jobs as well as largo ones, wluch now there arc not , there would 
be more skill, more capital , more public works, more improve- 
ments, and of a better kind both in design and execution we 
should not hear then so often of bridges and churches, and the 
like, falling down while in the course of construction the 
Supreme Court would soon teach the architect and tradesman 
that it would be rum to themselves to be the designer or 
constructor of rums, and consequently they would not under- 
take that for which they were unequal, and we sliould soon 
have a higher order of architects, mechanicians and tradesmen , 
and what is more immediately to our jiresent purpose, there 
would be a pubho stock of engmeenng and mechanical talent, on 
which the railroads nught draw when their own immediate 
xesouroes became deficient A¥e commend these objects and 
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priociples to consideration, not of departments, because iii 
them wo should place little hope, governed as they ore by 
habit and tenacious of old and existing arrangements , we com- 
mend them to the consideration of the Government 

The Commissioners next refer (paragraph 5,) to the subject 
of the probable returns of merchandise and passengers , but 
state that they ore unable to give any opinion, from an entire 
want of statistical information In the course of this article 
wo shall endeavour to supidy some 

Having disposed of the objections arising from the climate 
and seasons, tiio Commissioners conclude tins part of the sub- 
ject with the following declaration — 

* With the above view of the cane we should not deem it inexpedient or 
unwise to attempt the introduction of roilwws into India to any extent that 
^private enterpn'^o might he found willing% embark capital uixni , subject, 
however, to whatever equitable conditions and regulations the OovommenC 
might think proper to require for ihe promotion of their own, and Iho 
general interests of the country ot larpc, at llie same time having due regard 
u that of the parties engaged m the enterprise ” 

The Commissioners were expressly rcq^uired by their instruc- 
tions to suggest some feasible lino of moderate length os an 
experiment for railroad communication m India. Accordingly 
the Report (paragraph 7) suggestsa line from Allahabad to 
Cawnporc, or if this be thought too extensive, from Calcutta to 
Barrackporc the former \\ ould be about one hundred and twenty 
six miles long, the latter fifteen niilek Wo regret that the sug- 
gestion 18 unaccompanied by any icmark on the absurdity, os it 
appears to us, of making an cxpciimcnt at great expence — to 
prove what? Nothing but what is already known A jitreon who 
uuilds a house or makes a railroad should first count the cost, 
and if ho finds his capital insafi^cient for a large one, must be 
content with a email one but then the small one is not an 
experiment There la ample capital for a grand trunk railroad, 
if Government will give the ncccssiiy encouragement, and 
we cannot help wishing that the Commissioners had reported 
in answer to the requirement alluded to, m some such terms 
os the following — 

Wo now come to that p irt of the minute of the Hon’ble 
Court, m which we are requested to suggest some feasible line 
of moderate length as an experiment for railroad communica- 
tion in India. Before we do so, we beg to offer an explana- 
tion the desire on the part of the Court to have an 
experimental line first, appears to us to have arisen nut of the 
doubts apparently entertained m many quarters of the practi- 
cability of establishing railways at all m India and while this 
remained in doubt it was natural that the Ilon^ble Court 
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should wish only to moke on oxponment. Bat being fully satis- 
£cdj as wo have reported^ that railways m India are practicable^ 
it appears to us that ezperunental lines, as such, arc now out 
of tile question , wo may however mention the following as 
preferable, if it*is determined to make an experimental line ” 
Giving the Commissioners full credit for having mode 
the su^^estion merely m obcdienoo to instructions , the 
idea still requires discussion, and the more so, because we 
collect from the most recent advices, that it is likely to influ- 
ence in an undue degree tlie first operations. Wo are not 
aware of any line in England which iii any just sense could be 
said to be experimental The first important English line was 
from Manchester to Liverpool , but it was an entire line, and 
undertaken and cxccuted#with perfect confidence of success, 
and not at all os an experiment 1 he proper width of guagos, 

the forms of machinery, the greater or less power required m 
the various gradients , these are questions m which science is 
aided by exponments, but the practicability of a railway in*a 
country where the height of every lull, the velocity and depth 
and direction of every river, the geological features were 
known, was not an experimental question as regarded tlio 
engineering apart from the commercial considerations. Whe- 
thfj- the tjTjfibc bcijyeeii Liverpool and MoDfLestor would 
the propiietors of the railijoad was conjectural, but so it is, 
m the case of every new canal, now bridge, new road, m 
which the projectors invest their capital all commerce in this 
8en«e is conjectural, speculative, cxpenmcntal But suppose 
this first line had been cxpenmcntal the experiment <jould 
ha^ e proved nothing beyond itself , if it had failed it would 
ha^c proved little or nothing against a railioad fiom Liver- 
pool to London and though it succeeded, it neither proved 
that all other railroads nor that any other would bo com- 
mercially successful What then w e ask is to be proved by 
our cxpenmcntal railroads? Plant the railroad where the 
country is exposed to inundations 1 If it is vv ashed away will 
it prove that railroads will fail m paitsnot subject to inun- 
dations? Or, again if it is washed away, notwithstanding the 
Commissioners state that adequate protection may bo given, 
will the exponment prove more than when a chain bndge fallg 
and bunes hundreds of people, or than when a church sinks in 
the course of construction, or than when a common road hke 
the course on which we drive every evening becomes foundrous 
within a few months after very extensive and expensive repara- 
tion ? We are not therefore induced to give up the repair of 
bad roads, nor the hope of having good ones, nor to condemn 
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chain bndges ns unfit for India, or churches as ontiohnstinD, 
though their foundations are rotten And so os to railroads 
the Commissioners have reported railroads os practicable, and 
nnswored the objections arising from the climate and seasons 
they have inculcated caution m the selection of the lines, and 
therefore the simple question remains, which is the most useful 
— the moat deairaule line Doubtless the Government may say 

* we are not bound by the Keport’ — true, because the com- 
missioners are not infallible but capitalists will form their 
own opinion, and capital winch may be ready for a useful, 
feasible line, may not be forthcoming for an experiment, 
nor for any railroad at all if Government discredits them as 
experimental What we ask is to be proved by the expen- 
,meut ? What is the object of the experiment ? AVe are utterly 
at a loss for a rational answer to this question, and we have 
no hesitation m chnractcnsing the idea as unscientific, pussil- 
lanimous, and, in effect, liostile to railroads. 

» The lioport next desenbes the route which the Commissioners 
recommend from personal examination of the country for a line 
of railway connecting Calcutta with Mirzapore, and from thence 
to Delhi and the North West Frontier Inst impressions, 
they state, would lead to the supposition that the proper course 
would be to cross tbo nver Hfigly at Calcutta and proceed 
from its •nght bank in the direction of Bancfirah , but this line 
of country is subject to periodical inundations, and m the 
event of the embankments of the Damfida breaking, to power- 
ful torrents which might act very injunously to a railway 
The Commissioners therefore have suggested that the railway 
should proceed up the left bank of the HQgly, and cross the 
river a little below Chandemagorc (about 18 miles from Cal- 
cutta) , or proceed still higher up the left bank to Nuddea, and 
cross the Hugly just below the junction of the Bhogirutti 
with the JolliDgliL These several hnea come nearly to the 
some point at about ninety miles from Calcutta. The first is 
tho most direct, and shortest by upwards of 30 miles , but its 
cost of construction mile for mJe would probably be the heavi- 
est of the three m consequence of the quantity of viaduct and 
masonry which would bo necessary And both the first and 
second are open to the same objection, of an unknown amount 
of danger firom torrents and mundation, if the bunds of the nvers 
tn Bengal are abandoned The CommisaionerB at the time 
when they made their report appear to have regarded this last 
objection which we have italicized, as fataL Subsequently, 
however, new light has been thrown on this subject. In 
August 1846, a (^mmisBion was appointed to proceed up the 
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Damdda and examine the effect of the bunds (embankments) 
and report on the system of bunding , and from its r^rt 
collect that the danger m the lover parts of Bengal fiom the 
overflow of the nvers, would, in the opinion of that Com- 
mission, be lessened, by the wateis bemg allowed to run freely 
The Damdda Commissioners, ^erefore, have proposed to sub- 
stitute a system of drainage m lieu of the existmg system of 
embankments to cut through the natural bank of the nver 
mstead of raising an artificial one and instead of confining the 
waters to their pnncipal bed, the level of which yearly becomes 
higher, to relieve that bed by openings and channels , and they 
anticipate that fiom this plan inundations of the land will be 
less frequent than at present with the embankments, less vio- 
lent and consequently less destructive, — m which case it would 
follow, that a lailroM could be moie surely protected against 
them. These anticipations were not before the railway Commis- 
sioners when they made their Keport Mr Simms was on the 
embankment Commission We cannot undertake to say whether 
he entertains the same view os before, of the expediency of 
making the line up the left bank to Nuddea , but, if the views 
of the embankment Commission be confirmed, the premises on 
which tliat recommendation proceeded are shaken, and we may 
expect to fnd the most direct and shortest hue will now be 
regarded as the preferable one We extract the foUowmg 
passage in which the Comfiiissioners express thoir motives for 
proposing a detour instead of the most direct line — 

« 10 The object in making this apparent ditour la, that by flanking the 
Damuda, ne should, m part, escape the water that flows towards the sea 
in the direction of that large river but not bo wholly free from its sffeots , 
and whenever an occurrence should hereaftei take place, similar to what 
took place during the late inundation (vii , the br^ching of the bunds of 
the ri\er), a considerable amount of damage would arise to the works of the 
railway 

11 So long as the water is confined within the nver bank, no material in- 
jury would arise to the works of the railways simply from the submersion of 
the country dunng the rams, but upon the accident before named, the body 
and rush of water were so great as entirely to undermine and destroy a 
bridge near Doha Bazaar, and to threaten destruction to the bridge over the 
Banka Nullah at Burdwan, by which Nullah, the suiplus waters in a great 
degree found theur lent towards the rner Huglv 

12 lu addition to the foregoing considerations, it is possible that here- 
after it maybe considered advisable to abandon the preseivaUon of the nver 
bunds, and to allow the waters dunng the rainy season to overflow the 
surrounding country, in the expectation that the sedimentary matter that is 
now raising the bed of the nver may overhead the country, and tend to 
raise the general level (This has been hinted to us as a suggestion that 
has been made, but upon which we must be understood to gii e no opinion.) 
Such a procedure would have an oflbot upon the railway works that la 
difficult to fonee or provide for, except, m all probability, by the oonstroo- 
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tion of * Urgor quonlity of viaduet for the fm peeMge of the waten then 
would otherwise be neceseeiy, end thus increase the cost and maintenance 
of the works 

13 The abore eonuderationa and information obtained from Lieutenant 
Colonel Forbes, Captain Anderson, &o , led to an examination of the country 
still further to the norths ard, from which it appears that a ^ery ad\anta^ 
OUS line of country for a railway exists on the left bank of the Hu^y, 
and crosses that nver at a short dutance below where it is first formed (or 
takes that name) by the junction of the Bbagirutti and Jellinghi at Nuddea, 
from which crossing it would proceed due west, and pass alraut ten miles 
to the north of Burdaan, near to a place called Balkesnun '' 

From the foregoing remarks it appears that the selection 
of the lower part of the line, remains to be made, we n ill 
therefoie here offer a few remarks on the comparative merits 
apart fiom engineering considerations of these three bnes 
« or part lines It is a fact to which we wonld partioulaily wish 
to diaw attention, that each line involves the necessity of a 
bndge across the Hugly , although the line commencing at 
Hovtmb, but not the other bnes, would be continuous, and 
iherefore tn tiiat respect complete vidhont one and this circum- 
stance, considering the portion of the capital which a bndge 
across the Hfigly would absorb, probably upwards of a 
million, and the time its erection would take, probably three 
or four years, appears to us to be a stiong recommendation 
of the Howr^ bne, a bndge could be dispensed with at 
first and for a long time with the Howrah bne , on the other 
band, a bridge would be es&ential from the first to the other 
bnes, and this, it 'ippears to us, in a^eat degree counterbalanceB 
the objections arising from the dimculties in the lower part of 
the nowrah Jmo And then, as to the compaiative* ntibty of 
a bndge in other respects At Nnddea and Chandemagore, w e 
apprehend, it would be of little use except in connection with 
trie railroad , but at sucb a city as Calcutta its importance may 
be estimated by compaiison and expeiience at a great many 
other places a bndge across the Hugly here would, os we 
apprehend, be w hat cheap steam passage across the Mersey at 
Liverpool is to Cheshire , what the Thames tunnel is becoming 
to Rotherhithe , what South-wark, Waterloo and VaoxhaU 
bndges have been to (say) twenty-four or thirty square miles 
of land on the south side of the iivei Thames practically it 
would double the nvei frontage, be a vent for paita of this 
city which are choked with an excessive and mercantile popula- 
tion , open at a convenient distance another district to the in- 
crease which would assuredly result from the estobbsbment of 

• It is intended that sU the bndges shall have a eommon road aa well as s nul 
road over them. 
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railwa^r oommnnioation , Tastlj inoreasa the valae of property 
and facilitate Yanous projected improYementa of the old town, 
— which appear all but impraotioable without aome such attrao- 
tion to draw off from it a part of tlie population These reasons, 
concumng with those founded on the diminished danger from 
inundations, which all competent judges unite in pronouncing 
capable of being realized, mduce us to hope that the bridge 
and terminus of the railway will be at Howrah There are 
other minor considerations leading us to the same conclusion , 
it 18 a circumstance which may be mentioned that a terminus 
at Howrah with a bridge across to Calcutta wdl be nearer 
the shipping, nearer the counting houses and ware-houses of 
the mei chants, nearer, in short, to the centre and seat of the 
mercantile business of Calcutta than is the terminus of any 
railway in England with which we are acquainted, and over 
the bridge the lailway may be extended into the very heart of 
the town, at the smallest inconvemence to existing rights of 
prmierty 

It would be uninstructive to repeat in detail the hoe which 
the Commissioners propose from the point just noticed on to 
Mirzapore and thence to Delhi but theie are some circum- 
stances mentioned in the report which appear to us worthy of 
being noticed The Beport (para. 26) describes this part of the 
hne as passing through the Ranigunge collicnes , consequently 
It will cross the great coal Ideld of Burdwan and (probably) 
Pachete, which we regard as a fact of very great importance 
The greater port of the native coal consumed in Bengal is 
brought from this district the coal hold consists of some 
hundreds of square miles, and contains coal of various qualities 
but the trade is nearly a monopoly and the supply of coal, 
consequently, most unsatisfactory , the price high, probably 30 
per cent higher than it ought to be , and the quality generally 
infenor, so much so, that English coal is imported m large 
quantities. The pubho aie obliged to take what they can get, 
as the attempto hitherto made Imve failed to break down the 
monopoly The existing state of the cool trade (we call it a 
monopoly) may safely be pronounced a gnevous burden on 
many branches of the mtemal commerce oi this part of India. 
We are disposed to press this as an aigument in favor of the 
grand trunk railway and of the immediate establishment of a 
railroad to the coal field of the Damddo. It will immediately 
occasion a diminution of pnoe m one of the first neoessanes. 
Coal IS largely consumed m vanous manufaotones. It will 
substitute good coal for bad and abundance of it, and as a con<^ 
sequence upon abundance there will be a liberal consideration 
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ibr the conyemenoe of ciutomers, as well of small as of large, — 
a matter of real importance, as all know who have had de&ngs 
with monopolists. It will make us mdependent of foreign 
(English) supply and if undoubte^y this would be a benefit 
m time of peace, how much greater would it be mtime of war? 
And how could Steam Nayiration m the Indian seas be earned 
onm the event of a war, if the coal used in it, had, as at present, 
chiefly to be brought from Europe ? 

The arOTment thus bnefly put cannot, we believe, be gain- 
said. Did any of our readers desire that we should fortify our 
premises, viz that the coal trade is a monopoly — we could easily 
do so, and shew how it has become so , the disclosure would 
throw some cunous hght on the commercial, social and pohtical 
, condition of this part of India. Let a mere sketch suffice , it is 
all that we have room for All the coal from the Burdwan coal 
field IB brought down bv the nver Damfida. The nver is open 
only two or three months in the year, and consequently to be in 
tune for it, the collier must deposit his cool beforehand on the 
banks of the nver The navigation is earned on only by the 
common nver craft, the suppfy of which is inadequate to the 
demands of the coal trade ^ow beonng these three facts in 
mmd, observe how congenial they are to the corruption of the 
trade, to its conversion into a monopoly Now let us put an 
hypothesis Supposing it free at this moment, we will suggest 
an easy and natural process by which it might become a mono- 
poly Make the navi^tion difficult for small traders , by ex- 
traordmary exertions, by hook or by crook, secure all the boats 
any one year, or mako it exceedingly difficult for others 
to get any hire or pretend to have hired the whole river fron- 
tage, within a moderate distance from your own and your 
neighbours colhenes and mamtam the possession and right till a 
Mofdssil Court has decided it against you we say, do all this, 
agamst which there is no law, or get it bebeved that you will do 
it, and the cool trade m the eyes of a prudent person, appears 
a lottery , capitalists consequently avoid it In the particular 
instance of t^ trade, it was recently proved m a Court of 
justice that the nver was infested by lattials who were employed 
and paid by nobody , from the mere love of wickedness they 
attained the coal fleets, but ludoly^the only sufierers or com- 
plamants were the smaller colliers. Doubtless they were employ- 
ed and paid by nobody to do this, and such conduct we must 
believe would be reprobated before the public by none more 
than those who have suffered least or not at all by it , still that 
such things are done is certam , and that they may be done by 
native servants of respectable people, we can believe, because 
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quite oertain it u that natives do not view matters of this kind 
as their enlightened masters do, and being done, the coal 
trade is regi^ed as one of the most hazardous, and capitalists 
feel an aversion to it A railroad to the collienes will imme- 
diately cure all the moral, political, commercial evils alluded to 
Respecting the influence which it will have on pnces, wo shall 
make a few xemarks presently 

In the early discussions respecting the grand trunk line, the 
river Soane, which intersects the trunk road a few marches 
below Benares, was particularly dwelt upon as an insurmount- 
able and fatal difficulty The Commisbioncrs only regard it 
as *‘an obstacle to the cheap construction of a railway ” “ a 
viaduct across it,” say they, is a matter of expense only,” but 
cheap and dear are relative terms, and Indian railways would 
probably be among the very cheapest, if it wore not for these 
great nvers. Considered, however, as baniers to intercourse, 
not to be overcome by common w ays, they demonstrate the 
importance, and enhance the value of railroads — 

“ 29 The m er Soane la a formidable obstacle to the cheap construction of 
a railway, being two miles and three furlongs m breadth and the foundation 
or natural ml^tratam below (at present) an unknown depth of sand Ihe 
erecUon of a viaduct across thu great n\er la, liowe\er, a matter of expense 
only, there appearing no difficulty in the cose that perseveiance and 
ingenuity will not overcome The most suitable point for crossing the 
nver seems to be about three miles higher up than where the trunk road 
now crosses it, at the foot of*the range of sand stone hills, from which 
much valuable material for the structure might be obtained, and for this 
purpose also, granite of excellent quality ma> be quart led about two miles 
south west of Nowrangabad, and about twche miles south east from the 
proposed site of the bridge Lime also is obtainable at or near the ^pot ’* 

This passage la followed by a suggestion of considerable 
importance, and which appears to us new The commissioners 
recommend that all bridges of great magnitude erected by 
Government should be made sufficiently wide and stiong to 
admit a railroad, and railroad bridges in like manner to admit 
a common highway Let us oak, docs not the same reason 
apply to viaducts, and if thus railway bridges and railway 
viaducts are constructed so as to keep open at all seasons the 
general intercourse of the country, assuiedly railroads will be 
entitled to be classed among the greatest blessings vet conferred 
by Bntiflh sway on the general population of the Lower 
Provinces. The foUowmg is the passage containing the last 
mention^ suggestion of ihe Commissioner? — 

30 In the oonatruotion of this bndge, and of all others of great magni- 
tode, asthe crossing of the B(igly and the Jumna, hereafter to be referred 
to, ve would recommend that they be mode of ample width, not only for 
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the railway, but also for a oommon h]ghw|^, which may be leparated fVom 
the railway by a screen of masonir Ine additional cost of such extra 
width, at the time of oonstruotion, will be but little m comparison with the 
cost of a separate structure for the public highway and compensation might 
be given to the railway compan} for the extra outla}, either by Government 
supplying an equivalent portion of the cost, or granting them the right of 
]ev}ing a toll for a giien number of )ear8 

31 On the other hand, we would advise that all bridges of neat megm* 
tude, erected by Government for the purpose of any public highway in any 
part of India should he constructed of ample width to accommodate a railway 
also if there should appear any moderate probability that such a work 
would become desirable for or likely to be executed in that direction within 
an} reasonable pe lod of time ’ 

We will heie notice the statements both of the Commissioners 
and of Mr btophenson lespectin^ the levels, because they 
^may interest some of our i eaders Up to or near the Dunwa 
pose, about 200 miles from Cdlcutta, the Commissioners 
state, “the gradients of the line will be veiy easy, and although 
steeper gridients will have to be here intioduced to oyercome 
the natu^ barriers, e do not expect from the levels taken they 
need be gi cater than can be worked by assistant power, when 
the tidins are heavy, and it is the only place upon the whole 
line where f 1^01 able giadients cannot be obtamed at a small 
cost, 08 regal ds the euth works ’ So, Mr btepbenson , “the 
line which has been suivejed after leaving the valley of the 
Barrackur ascends the hilly lauge at an inclination lu no 
case exceeding the limits of loconlotn e power ” By a state- 
ment befoie us it appears tint from Calcutta to Burdvsan the 
steepest ascent is 1 in 336 for a distance of about two furlongs 
with a descent at the rate of 1 in 379 for about the some 
distance Fiom thence ascendmg tow aids the Barrackur, a 
distance of about fifteen miles, the ascents are still very easy, 
the steepest being 1 m 366 and 1 in 377, for a distance of less 
than half a mile only then descending the valley of the 
river (Barruckar) at the rate of 1 m 220 for little moie than 
a quarter of a mile The greatest use now commences towards 
the hilly lange , but it in no case exceeds 1 in 100, and that 
iD^ne IS a plane of less thau a third of a mile one descending 
plane is about the same incline and of the some length, 1 
in 155 and 1 in 186 are the only other ascents undei 1 in 255, 
till the highest ground is gained We have reason to believe 
that better groments will be found than those desenbed at the 
Dunwa pass where however Mr Stephenson represents the 
descent as more abrupt, but still admitting of such gradients 
“ as will rendei the use of fixed engines unnecessary ^ There 
the desoent is commenced by thiee inclines, two of 1 in 61 
and one of 1 in 62 , in length together under a mile and « 
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half, and ^ving bonzontal levels between them of about a 
r n length. One other short plane of 1 m 138 and the 

M becomes very easy to Chnnar From thence to Mirzapore 
Ae gradients are easy the descent of 1 in 306 being the steepest 
From hiirzapore to Allahabad one half the distance is a 
horizontal level and enters Allahabad by a short ascent of 
1 in 377 Fiom Allahabad to Cawnpore is a general and very 
light rise, the greatest ascent being 1 m 2064 and the steepest 
descent 1 in 1508 , and from Cawnpore to Agra and Delhi the 
nse IS also general and very slight Mr btephenson says, 
“from Allahabad to Agia and Delhi, the country presents pro- 
bably fewer engineering difficulties than ore found in almost any 
other distnct of equal extent The inclination of the country 
rises gradually from Allahabad, varying from twelve to thirty- 
six inches in the mile, with scarcely any pciceptiblo vaiiation ” 
Follovtmg the order of the Report we will next notice the 
branches proposed by the Commissioners — 

“85 Having now eiplained our view as to a suitable line for a railway 
between Calcutta and Aliitapore, we will before piocetding further dc»- 
enbe the branches we should propose to diverj^e theiefrom to gi\e the mo^t 
extensive accotnmodation to the oountiy at laTt^e and to relieve the tia&o 
of the (sanies proceeding to Calcutta from its great drawback during at 
least eight months of the jear — namel} the ciicuitous loute bj the bun- 
derbunus, when the waters of the Bhaguutii aie too low to admit of the 
mo*« direct route foim the Gang^ to the capital of Indi't 

36 1 he farst branch should b« from a point near Burdwan to Rajmahal, 

along the district of country selected many yeais ago by Lieutenant L olonel 
Forbe^i for the Hajm'ihal canal , such a railwaj wUl, in futuie supersede the 
necessity for the canal, which, however, would have confened great benefit on 
the trade of the country if canted into execution when he first proposed 
It , the fact that such a canal has been for man} years a destdet atum pioves 
the same thing m favour of the moie modern mode of intcrcommuni 
cation 

<37 Besides the accommodation of the trade of the Oangev, it will give 
accommodation to Purneah Malda Dinagepore, Kungport and the coun 
try in that diiection through which it may possibly heieafler be found de- 
sirable to extend this lefined mode of transit 
38 Alter all that has been stated from time to time in favour of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Foihes* important work, nothing more need be added in favour 
of a branch railway in that dii^Uon i his branch would be about 130 
miles in length “ 

Tile above branch is a modification of the hne proposed by 
the Great Western Railway Company — 

“ 39 llie second branch we would propose would leave the main lino about 
five i^es eastward of Shnhurghotti, and pass noitbwards through Oa)a to 
Patna and Dmapore, thui accommodating a very important distnot of 
country, aa well aa tbe military and mvil stations above-named , and on the 
opposite side of the Oangea, the valuable distnct of TirhCit, Sorun, &e 
this bnnch will be aboat eighty milai in length " 
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XhiB we believe to be on on^al propoeal of the Commu- 
Bionen , bnt it coinoidee with ibe ongioal deflign of the East 
Indian Railway Company, to conatruct ae many branobes from 
the grand trunlc line aa shall appear desirable to complete the 
ayatem of railway communication m the Lower ProTmcea — 

40 Another branch might probablj be advantageonily made from the 
mam line up the valley of the Soane to the coal flel& westarard of Etotaa- 
rah but we do not lay much etreu upon ita immediate formation aa a 
branch, until it be ascertained whether or not the mam hue from Bombav 
will take that course, aa it appeared aome tune ago probable that aucn 
might be llie c uo Such a branch may be found dMirable, if not india 
pentable to the interests of the railway compiny, as they might thereby 
obtain coal for thtir own pnrposo* as well as to supply the pubTio in that 
and the suU higher parts of India '* 

« The leader ill observe, the importance of obtaining fieah 
supplies of coil fai the public is distinctly recognized in this 
extract 

“ 4! The last branch we propose for immediate construction on this por 
Aon of the great trink line finm Calcutta to the North-West ProMnees 
should be as stated in paragraph 32 from about nine miles before reaching 
Chunar to Riy Obat, opposite Uenare% a distance of about se^enteen 
miles 

Such are the branch lines in the Lower Froyinoea anggested 
by the Commisaioaers they do not mclude the bne commonly 
known here as the Bhagwangolah \\ne, which waa proposed by 
the Nortbem and Eastern Railway Company 

The Commissioners appear to have rejected this project, 
for much the same reason os wo alleged agamst it, namely, the 
unsettled state of the Ganges and shifting character of the 
bed of this river at the proposed upper tenmnus of this railway 
Their statement is as follows — 

* 19 In furtherance of this object” (i e the choice of a line for a branch 
from the Ganges) ** we extended our exanunation, in November last, to the 
country north of Kishnagur, through Berhompore and Murshedabad to 
Bhagwangola, with a view to a branch railway from Kishnagur to those 
places, and although the country is highly m\ourablefor such a project 
}et the great mart at Bhagwangola u of so unfixed a character from the ex- 
tensive and continued obangiDg of the bed of the Ganges, that, unless 
Its continuation northward and eastward be considered desirable, it would 
appear that a branch to Bhagwangola simply to accommodate the t^e that 
sow passes along the Ganges to Calcutta by the Sunderhunds route, will 
not be found to answer as a commercial speculation a rarmanent pomt, 
however, on the banks of the Ganges exists at or near Bajmahal, which 
might be suitable to receive tbe great traffic of the river, and be conneoted 
wim the trunk line, a little northward of Burdwan, and found advantageous 
to the general trade of the country, in bke manner as the proposed canal 
of Lieut Colonel Forbes would certainly have done if mat important 
work had been earned mto execution Such a bnmeh railway woedd in no 
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point be removed \en far to the westward of the projected line of the 
canal in question ” 

The Report next traces a line upwards from Mirzapoie to 
Delhi. The conciseness of this portion of the Report enables 
us to gi\e it entire — 

“44 On the extension of the line from Mirxapore to Delhi, but little 
need be said respecting this portion of the piopo^ works In length it 
will be about the same as that of the line we have already described, 
hi 11 in pore being about midway between Calcutta and Delhi The direction 
of the line will be nearlj as follows —between Mirxapore and Allahabad it 
will tiend a little to the south of a direct line, to secure better ground for a 
foundation to the woiks Upon this porUon of the line the railway will 
cross the n^er founse, and in order to extend it into the Doab, the nver 
Jumna must also be crossed at or near to Alhahabad , a suitable spot for 
crossing exists near the present budge of boats Ihus the military magauni 
at \nahabad would be connected by railway with Calcutta, and, by the 
extenuon to Agra and Delhi, wnth the magazines at those places respec 
ti\d) 

AS Lenung Allahnhad, the railwoy would keep on the south west side 
of tilt trunk road to Futttkpore and Caw npote, thence U might take a direlt 
line to Mynpooree, which would be its proper course if continued direct to 
Delhi but if It he finally resolyed that the line shoilld pass through Agpra, 
ind thence to Delhi along the light bank of the iiver Jumna, it would be 
more desiiable that the lailwav should proceed from Cawnpore by Shekro- 
I ad to Agra, as that line would not only be shorter, but would aroid the 
ctossing of one or more nullahs than it would havo to do if taken by 
Mj npooree 

46 Supposing that its loute Would be through Agra, it would again cross 
the nier Jumna at the latter city, a suitable site for which purpose would 
be a little northward of the present bndge of boats, and passing the cml 
lines to the north of the Qoveinment ofiiees ind AcKbar*s tomb at Secun- 
dn, take a toleiably diicct course through Muthia to Delhi 

47 A suitable place for a station at Agra exists where the rails, continued 
from the bridge would become lex el with the present surface of the ground, 
about midway between the mer and the civil lines, and, if necessary, such 
station could be connected w ith the bank of the nv er at a much lower 
level than the railway, by a brinoh descending to the water's edge 

48 Before, however, determining that the mom line should pass through 
Agra to Delhi it is a subject for consideration whether or not it would 
bo more desirable to take the line direct through Allygbur, and cross the 
liver Jumna at Delhi for this purpose a suitable place for crossing the 
liver is immediately to the noithward of the palace, whence it coiDd be 
continued along the bank of the nver to a station on the vacant nound 
at the back of the magazine, and, if neeessary, can at any time be pn^nged 
noitliward, past cantonments, towards Kumaul 

49 The advantage of the direct line to Delhi over that by Ana would be, 
— 1st, the shortening of file distance between Calcutta and the mntier, Snd, 
passing through, pr^blv, a richer agncultural distnot than would be done 
on the route between Delhi and Agra, and 3rd, in case of invasion &om the 
westward, a possible, although not probable, occurrence, the railway would 
be protected by the nver Jumna On the other hand, the city of Agra, at 
present the capital of the North West Provinces, with its maganne, would 
oe less directly connected with the frontier and the magaxine at Delhi, if 

W w 
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utnated at the extremity of a branch, than if placed upon the mam line 
The country also to the west of the nrer Jumna, although perhaps not so 
productive to the agriculturist as that m the Doab, }et u admitted to 
possess a xery considerable trade 

60 As respects the two routes in an eDgineenns point of iiew« there a^ 
pears to be no great difierence, for although on the oiroc^ line there would bo 
the additional cost of crossing the nver Hindon (no trifling matter certainh, 
unless as suggested by bis Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Upper 
Provinces, the crossing be effected below the junction of the Hindon with the 
Jumna, if the Jumna itself be as manageable there as at Agra or Delhi) 
the route by way of Agra, would be alraut 20 miles longer, and conse 
quently from that canse, increase the cost of construction to probably within 
a trifle of that of the direct route 

61 If Agra be accommodated with a branch line onl> and that bianch 
be terminated on the opposite side of the river to the city, it would be highly 
inconvenient and undesirable but if a budge is to be constructed at Agra, 

^ at all events, to carry the railway into the city, which U should bj all means 
do, then the consideration would be greaUy in favour of taking the main 
hue by the Agra route, for the more perfect accommodation of that great 
capital of Upjici India 

62 Whichever ot the two directions foi the mam Une between Cawnpore 
and Delhi be finally fixed upon by Government as roost desirable the line 
can at any future time, be extended to Kurnaul and to the frontier, where 
a terminus might he establiahod on the highest navigable part of the 
8utlg, and thus connect the great nveis, the Indus and Ganges ” 

Next, the Report Buggeeta eeveral bi inches in the Upper Pro 
vnaces viz one to Furruktbad, one to AUyghur, one to Meerui, 
and a fourth to Simla and Muasoone, upon the extension of tlie 
mam line to Kurnaul, or nther, looking at the mnp, n e should 
say, a fifth branch from Meerut to Mussoorie Our re'tderB m 
the Uppei Provinces will take an interest in the paragraphs 
recommending these blanches — 

* 63 1 he branches to be recommended for construction on this upper 

portion of the main lane from Calcutta to the North West would be one to 
Furrukabad a second to Alljghur, a third to Meerut, and, upon the future 
extension of the line to Kurnaul, a branch could be advoutageoualy con 
struoted thence north eastward towards the hills on which the sanitary 
stations of Simla and Mussoone are situated, or wherever else it may be 
found desirable 

54 The fiist branch or that to Funukabad, would leave the mam hoe 
about 60 miles north eastward of Cawnpore and proceed direct the length 
being about 45 miles from the Ime, through Sfaekrabad to Agra, and d2 
miles if taken from the duect line to Delhi through Mynpooree 

’*6 The second branch, or that to Alljghur, would lead direct feom Agra, 
and would be about 48 milea long But if the ^rect line to Delhi be 
adopted, this branch would not be required, as the line itself would pass 
through AUyghur 

66 The third branch would be irom Delhi to Meerut, and 36 miles long, 
and which, if the main line takes the right bank of the nver, we propose 
should terminate opposite to the city of Delhi, os it appears to us the Uaffio 
would not be sufficient to warrant the expense of constructing a costly bridge 
over the nver Jumna fbi the purpose 
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57 The fourth branch, namely from Kumaul towardi the hilU requiree no 
further remark at the present time l^ian we have already bestowed upon it. 

58 If> however, it should ultimately be resolved that the direct line to 
Delhi through Allyghur be adopted, the branch to Agra would leave such 
main line near to Smundra, a distance of about 40 miles ” 

To enable contracting parties to open the whole line at the 
earbeat period with the least possible outlay, the Commissioners 
suggest laying down in the first instance a single bne of rail- 
way, with all necessary passing places, and accordingly pre- 
paring the permanent way for a single bne, but at tbe same 
time requiring the earthworks and masonry to be constructed 
for the reception of a doable line And in conclusion the 
Commissioners recommend what we contended for, that the 
whole distance from Calcutta to Delhi should be viewed as 
one bne and bo worked and conducted by one company Th^ 
one company alone willing to undertake the whole, is the East 
Indian Bail way Company , and from the recent amalgamation of 
the Great Western with this Company, it appears to us not 
improbable that the entire system of railway communication 
for the Bengal and Agra PresiclenciLS will be the work of one 
consohdated company 

The following appear to be the amount of railway communi- 
cation recommended by the Coinmiasioners the distances ore 
stated approximately 

TUE GRAND TRUNK LINE 

Mikt 


From Calcutta to Delhi 900 

Extension of same to Kurnaul 60 

BRANCHEB. 

From near Burdwan to Bajmahol 120 

„ Shirgotty to Patna and Dinapore 80 

„ Chunar to Rajghat, opposite Benares 17 

„ 66 miles N W of Cawnpore to Fur- 

rukabod 45* 

From Agra to Allyghur 48t 

„ Delhi to Meerut 36 

„ Meerut by Hard war and the Deyra to Mus- 

soone 118 

„ Delhi, Kurnaul and Umballa on towards 

the frontier to Simla 120 


* Or If from Delhi, 33 uuleo 

t Or no branch to this place if the bne goea direct to Delhi 
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The Boport is wholly silent on the subject of the cost of 
constructing these Bailways but Mr Sunins, it appears, had 
stated it, in a letter to Goyernment, at £15,000 per mile for 
the grand trunk line, as an approximate estimate. In the 
Diamond Harbour Keport, however, which is dated several 
months later, Mr Simms has given much and valuable supple- 
mentary matter on this subject and on the cost of Bailways in 
several countries. In an appendix to the Report are no fewer 
than seven Tables, too long to extract, but of which we will en- 
deavour to make a Summary Table I enumerates fifty-seven 
Railways in the Umted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of the total length of 2,177^ miles costing £76,137,441, being 
an average of £34,965 per mile With the exception of 
one line oi eighteen miles in length (Hayle) the cost of which 
'is stated at £6,940 per mile, the lowest cost is of two Scotch 
lines of £8,710 and £8,570 per mile, in length seven and 
seventeen miles, there is no hne exceeding fifty miles in 
length, of which the cost is not upwards of £20 000 per mile, 
and the lines of more thou 100 miles in length include four 
of which the cost per mile is £46,355, £55,330, £52,780, and 
£44,412 Table II shews the ayerage cost per Enghsh mile 
of the pnncipal lines of Railway m France executed and m the 
course of construction The smallest cost per mile is £18,050 , 
the highest (from Paris to St. Germain’s; £39,000 per mile , 
but 08 those finished aro not distinguished from those in 
course of construction, an ultimate averse cannot be deduced 
from this Table According to Table IXL Austria bos two 
lines (length not givcn^ costing £11,675 and £16,360 per Eng- 
lish mile, and ocoordmg to Table IV Prussia three lines 
(len^h not given) costing £12,323, £10,179 and £28,334 
per Enghsh The average cost according to Table V 

of the Railways in Belgium, the older ones of which were 
constructed by tlie Belgian Government, is £15,313 per Eng- 
lish mile on 34^7 miles. In Table YL the average cost per 
mile of American railways is shewn , and here it appears 
what the English race (for such we regard our United b totes 
brethren) can do when free from antiquated ideas and untram- 
melled by Government regulations. This Table exhibits a list 
of fifty railroads of the aggregate length of 2,638{ miles, and 
the total cost is £12,783,616, which sum total gives an average 
of £4,844 per mile. But a ^eat many of the lines enumer- 
ated are merely for the transit of goodk, others are for bmited 
purposes, and cannot be brought mto comparison with the Euro- 
pean Imes, and the average cost of the passenger lines m 
America is stated in the Edinburgh Review^ No. CLXX. to 
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be about £9^010 per mile. There is a 7t1i and concluding 
Tabic, which gives the cost of the permanent way on vanous 
double lines of railway in Great Britian, and shews that the 
cost of the Permanent Way alone aver^es £5,167 per mile 
We have thus noticed the appendix or Tables first, to prepare 
our readers for the discussion as to the probable cost of Indian 
railways. A reputed competent authority had estimated rupees 
44,000 (^,400) per mile as the cost of a railway from Calcutta 
to the Upper Provinces, constructed in the most “ c^cient 
manner,’* “ capable of transporting the whole traffic of the 
country, with a double line of th^e best and strongest con- 
struction ” and this sum is estimated to include the cost of 
bridges, over the Jellinghi, the Bhogirutti, Soane and Ganges 
twice, namely, at Benares and Allahabad, besides the many 
other nvers and nullahs, — which, although denominated small 
in this country, where they are compared with the Ganges, 
& 0 . yet in England would be considered great — and likewise 
of all necessary engineering and surveying • 

Mr Simms deals with this estimate as if it were founded 
on a supposed analogy between India and the United States, 
as regains the construction of railways , and in this point of 
view, hi8 observations are convincing and satisfactory, and we 
will quote them presently, they prove the writer alluded to, to 
be in error but wo must remark that the said reputed com- 
petent authority” is a Bengal Engineer Officer, and we under- 
stand his estimate as being made upon data derived obiefiy 
from the assumed cost of the new Benares road, and the price 
of labour and matenals m this country We therefore beg 
to say that no one department of Government nor all the 
departments of Government, nor Government itself, nor the 
Court of Directors know what the grand trunk road, m its 
present half fimshed state, with half its bridges not begun 
and some already fallen to ruins, bos cost, nor what it will 
cost, nor hardly its present state, and that this said road is 
about the most fallacious criterion which could possibly be 
referred to, in estimating for railways. What however Mr 
Simms says about American rail^a^s we will quote, to correct 
an opinion which prevails, we bebeve, in some quarters, that 
the cheap bnes of America are good models for bnes in 
India, — merely premising that since the report was written, 
the Edinburgh BevieWt has given apparently upon good infor- 
mation tiie cost of passenger bnes at £9,000 per mile, shewing 
former estimates m error — 

** 64 The cost of the Amenoan nulways would appear generally to be far 
under that of the European bnes ; and Uiis being popularly known, has led 
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to tbe pTopcnal that the Railways in India shcmld bn conitrnoted after the 
Amenoan model, thinking thereby to ensure an equally low outlay, but it 
should be remembered that the ciroumitancea and reauirements of the 
two countries as also of the climate, are greatly dissimilar, and that the 
appliances of the one country neither eiist in, or are suitable to the other 

66 1 hose of the American linos which areconstructedatsosmallan outlay, 
are, I believe, chiefly made through districts where timber can be had either 
forfelhng, or at as ery small cost , whilst on tbe other hand we find that 
where timW la not so plentiful, and the traffic great and well develop^ 
aa It IS in the populoua and wealthy distriels a more aubstantial, or £u 
ropean form of railway is constructea, and of course at a much greater 
cost This a ill go a long way toexplam the reason of the disparity in the 
several ex]ienditures as set forth in the I able VI, Appendix D Although no 
doubt an uneven surface of ground, or the existence of nvers has much 
to do with thu great outlaj, and leads to this better kind of construction , 
as the maintaining of cheap timber works on so extensive a scale would 

^ probably be ullimately found the most costly on account of their repairs and 
leetorations 1 bus the cost of the Philadelphia and Wilmington line waa 
Mr mile £33,450, — Ihe Baltimore and Ohio £13,444 , — Harlem £37t600, — 
Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio £ 11,0 10 — Philadelphia 
and Reading £l0 626, — Philadelphia and Nomstown £l0 000, —Jersey 
€ity to Nlw Brunswick £11 766,— Columbia andPbiladelphia, £10,544— 
Boston and Lou ell £12 463, — On none of which railways were rails laid 
down of more than 66 lbs to the }ard, on many only 46 and 401b8 , on others 
named in the table, nothin,, more than plate iron fastened down to the 
surface of wooden rails were used, and this appears to have been the general 
plan for the low priced railways , (on some of which 1 believe no iron at 
all was placed) and they were mostly only single lines 

60 Besides the quantity of timber used in the construction of the perma 
nent way, many of their riv ers are spannediw ith their timber bridges as on tbe 
Utica and b)iaouse railway, where the Mohawk nver is crossed with timber, 
in one span of JOO feet , also the Oneidia creek which is crossed with one 
span of 84 feet and sixty of 29 feet each (no contemptible woik) and many 
others , such an extent in the application of timbei is quite as it should be 
in a timber bearing country, and wheie the climate, &o ii not unusually 
detrimental to its durabilit} 

67 In India how e\ er the case is widel> different so many destmcti v e agents 
are constantly at work upon timber, that it is desirable to use it as spanngly 
as possible and not only on that account, for in Bengal and the Noith 
West Provinces, (at least along the line of country selected, and proper ioi 
the railroad,) another particularly good reason exists against its extensive 
use namely, that little or no timber is to be had near tbe line, of suitable 
dimension or quality for the woik, for although it passes through an 
immense extent of jungle countr}, yet tbe timbei herein is mostly a small 
sized saul so thin as to be applicable to little else but Uie fencing wherever 

E osts and 1 ails may be used mr that puipose, and along the Dooab for 
undreds of miles there is no timber at all either available or suitable 
Iherefore wbatevei quantity of that mateiial may ultimately be emplojed 
in tbe construction of the railroads in this part of Bengal and the Upper 
Provinces, most be brought from the hill countnes a great distance, and 
consequently at a great expense, and I will be much mistaken if tbe advo- 
cates for wooden rail wavs in Bengal would not find them any thmg but cheap 
in their first cost, as well as in their subsequent maintenanoe 

68 It appeal s therefore that these con^erationB afford a snffioient answer 
to the advocates of the cheap American railroads for India. Americans 
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tbenuehes are now, if I am nghtly informed, gradually replacing their 
early temporary railway! by thote of a moie substantial structuie Ihere- 
fore for India, all things considered, I would advise that the railroads be 
made in the most substantial manner, as the most durable, and economical 
m the mam.** 

Having thus disposed of the argument founded on the sup- 
posed cost of Amencan lines, the report proceeds to comment 
on the estimate of £4,400 per mile already referred to — 

** 60 The sum named, £4,400, is less than the average of all the American 
railwa}8 as given m lable VI, which I have shown to be constructed in 
a manner quite unsuitable to the clima e of this country But the state 
went 1 allude to professta to provide for nothing short ot ** a most tjficunt 
e natructwn with a double line of rails, Ac The lowest cost of the 
European railroads are some of the Lnghsh lines see Fable 1, Appendix 
1> namely Aljsbury junction £8 710, Ua)le £fa 940 Arbroath and horfar 
£9,214, Dundee and Arbroath £8 u70, bhefEeld and Kotherham £9 470, 
Gravesend and Rochester £l3,d33, and the jSoifolk £]d loO next aic 
those of Austria, lable HI via £ll 67o and £16 360 But, the Belgian 
railroadti, which are conUnuolly quoted as samples ot chtop railioad con 
struction, average £17,202 pei mile fora double line, and cert iinly no 
country in the world is better adapted for lailwiy purposes, either As 
to level surface or the absence ot livers Ihceytcnt oi laboui foi eirth 
work must have been trifling quite as little mile tor mile as it con possibly 
be from Calcutta to the Upper riovinces, (judging from my knowledge of 
the tao countries) and also with the absence of any bridge that would 
bear comparison in magnitude with what will here be requned over some 
ot tho nullahs much less such ciossings as the BhagiiuUi, the boane, and 
the Ganges 

61 Ihe last Table \1I of Aftiendix D gives the actuil cost of constiuct 
ingthe permanent wa} onlt/ot man) of the Biitish railroads, and also then 
avci age cost 1 his table will show to anj unprofessional peison the cost 
of that important part of such works, for it is impossible that the uppei 
works of Indian Kail wsys (the permanent way as it is technically called) 
can be less costly than in England, inasmuch as nearly all the materials 
for the same must be brought tiom thence, and theieioie the charge toL 
height and the subseouent land or water carriage added to the puce in 
Britain must make the Indian outlay tlie greatei of the two, unless any 
diminution can be made m the cost of sleepeis, blocks hvllast, oi labour 
which I do not expect will be the case, except perhaps in the comparatively 
small Item of labour, hut thu 16 very doubtful as it will lequiie a bettei 
class of men than the ordinarj labourers for coolies) to do tho work, because 
this operation must be performed with great accuracy, as both life and 
property depend much thereon in railway travelling 1 see no reason 
therefore to expect but that the cost of the permanent way on the Indian 
lioea wiU excera that of the Brituh lines 

62 According to lable VII the smallest outlay per mile for the perma- 
nent way double hne was on the Birmingham and Oloucestei , namel) £3,708 
and the highest on the Blackwali £7,b72 Ihete difieiences chiefly arue 
ftrom the aifferenoe in the weight of metal usrd, and the vanaMon in the 
price of iron, &c at different times , 1 have known rails to be contracted 
for at £7 per ton, and also as high as £ia and upwards, and immediately 
preceding my leaving England in 1840, we made contracts foi a large 
quanbty at £10 10 per ton, which is about the price at the present time 
£10 having been the average for several jeaia, and appears likely to 
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continue so for tome tune to come The Average coat of the perma 
nent wav jier mile of all the Bailwayc in the table amounta to 
£5,107 

63 For all the leading or trunk lines or those upon which a laige and 
heavy traffic » expected m India I would recommend nothing short of the 
moat substantial kind of construction, and with rails of not less than 80 lbs 
to the lineal yard, the chairs and ihstenings to be also of the most perfect 
kind, (those formeilr used being too slight to insure due stability) Such 
a mode of procedure will be found in the main to be the most economical, 
esMcially in a countiy where the climate is to a certain extent unfavour- 
able to such works, and numeious destructive causes are in continued 
action 

64 The coat of a most perfect form of permanent way only, for a 
double, line of Railway through Bengal and N W Pros inces will average 
about £7,500 pei mile complete, being exclusive of earth works, mason nr, or 
fencing, &c If this statement be correct, and it is borne out by iable Vn of 
ApMndix D, allowing lor the difference in the weight of lails and chairs, as 
well as freight to and carnage in India, it shows the fallacy of the statements 
tlat base hitherto been put forth lespeoUng the cost of Railways in Bengal, 
more especially when it has been proposed for a much less sum than the 
permanent way alone would actually cost, in addition thereto to execute 
9 II tlie oidinary earth works, drainage and fencing, and to span the Jellmg 
hi, the Bhogirutti the Soane, and the Gan^ twice, besides several 
minor rivers which in the rainv season would well compare with the Thames 
at London 01 even make it look small 

To take BO much trouble to refute so absurd an estimate 
we should have pronounced supeieiogatary, but both the “old 
Indian Post ISlostei,” as Mi Simms probably was aware» 
and the author of the “Letter tb the Shareholders,” dwell 
on the estimate alluded to, — the latter literally adopting 
it, tho foimcr quoting it os good as for it goes, but ad- 
ding £2,100 per mile for items assumed not to be included in 
It, and concluding thus, — “toLil £6,5(X) nllowmg an ample 
m irgin for contingencies say per mile £8,000 ” It is pleasant 
to compile these diffcient authonties with one another While 
tho Beng il Military Engineer officer says £4,400 per mile, the 
Old Post Master swears by him, yet swells the sum first to 
£6,500 and then to £8,000, having only two pages befoie made 
in a note the following statement — “ The line from Calcutta 
to Miizapore, if executed in tlie manner proposed by the Boil- 
way CommibfeioDcrs, may be estimated at £20,000 per mile , 
from Allahabad to Delhi £8,0(X) , Calcutta to the Sutledge, it 
would be an average from £12,000 to £15, (XX)” it 

depends on the manner in which the woiks are executed ?” 
We reply, that is no solution of the difficulty besides the 
Bengal Engineer Officer makes no distinction of this sort, but 
makes his estimate for works to be executed m the most sub- 
stantial manner, and Mr Simms rccommehds the most eubstan- 
till coDsti action for India. 
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Before we enter upon tbe questions of traffic and returns and 
some other general subjects we will proceed to notice the papers 
laid before Farlioment with the Report, containing the views of 
the Governor-General and the Government of India and we 
may observe, for the information of some of our readers, that 
these are wholly distinct, as the Governor-General when absent 
from Council has separate functions, and the Council, on tlie other 
hand, has full legislative competence w ithout him The letter 
from Government is entitled os issuing from the Legislative 
Department, but our readers should be informed that this is a 
mere nominal distinction and not one of iKjrsona , for, the three 
gentlemen signing the same ore tiie Government of India m all 
its Departments, and one of the three has the entire Govern- 
ment of Bengal on his Atlantcan shoulders, without a council 
To this paucity, or numerical poverty, we referred m our for 
incr aiticlc, os one reason against the construction and manage- 
ment of railways m India being undertaken Government. 
Parliament in the Charter Act wisely gave India a number <9f 
councillors called a Law commission, but, judgmg from the 
result, it would seem to have been the policy of the Court 
of Directors first to paralyze and then gradually to remove 
this arm and now, — ^if chanty can pardon the use of a some- 
what strong but not inappropnatc metaphor, — these its brains 
being knoSced out. Government here has virtually become 
a mere affiur of executive departments with a nominally local 
head, the real head being tne Court of Directors in England 
which interferes about tbe smallest details. We must also pre- 
mise that r^eated reference is made in these papers to letters 
from Mr Simms to the Government , and considenng the 
weight which belongs to this gentleman's opinions, these 
letters, it appears to us, ought to have been given to Pailia- 
ment. The letter from Government to the Court of Directors 
also informs us, that an analysis of the questions connected 
u ith the introduction of railways was prepared by the under 
Secretary of Government, with a view of facilitating the con- 
sideration of those questions. Albeit, though we have not 
these documents, we will make the most of what we have, and 
endeavour to supply the place of what wo have not, by in- 
ference Our object m this portion ot our article will be, to 
shew what questions have been considered by Government, and 
its decision or opinion upon those questions 

The questions stated in the letter to have come under the 
consideration of Government, are the following — 

“ By what provision shall Railway Companies obtain the 
use of the land required for Railways ? 


X X 
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“In what manner shall the Goyemment of India secure 
itself the option of becoming hereafter the propnetor of Rail- 
ways which may now be constructed by private enterprise ? 

“ What shall be the consequences to a Railway Company of 
a failure on their part to complete the constructKin of a Railway 
once commenced, or to maintain it when completed ? 

“ Whether any amount of dividend shall be guaranteed by 
Government, as payable either after the opening of the Rail- 
way upon the whole capital expended, or while me work is in 
progress upon the sums laid out from time to time in its con- 
struction ? 

“ The expediency of a perfect control being exercised by 
Government over the management of them when opened for 
I public use ” 

Upon the first question Mr Simms, in a letter to Govern- 
ment, appears to have recommended that the Government 
should deliver the land free of cost to the Railway Companies. 
About the acquisition of tlie land Mr Stephenson also had cor- 
re8{K)ndcd with Government His proposal was to pay for the 
land, but for Government to take it On the proposal of Mr 
Simms the letter of Government says, “ It is entirely approved 
of by us, because we are of opinion that the purchase of land 
required for railways la a transaction capable of being effected 
much more easily by the Government than by a Railway Com- 
pany , and because wo consider that if substantial assistance of 
any kind is to be given by the Government to Railway Compa- 
nies, Mr Simms’s proposal suggests the least objectionable m^e 
of affording assistance ” It may therefore be considered as set- 
tled that Government will take the land required by the Railway 
Companies , but it appears to us that a modified power to take 
land should also be conferred on the Railway Company , not 
in our view for tlie purpose of limiting the exercise of the power 
by Government, but of supplying its place, if and when for 
special reasons it becomes inexpedient that Government should 
exercise it If such a case never arises, the power will simply 
be a dead letter , but it may be wanted and is better given at 
first than when about to be exercised. 

As to the second question, — “The manner in which the Govern- 
ment of India shall secure to itself the option of becoming here- 
after the propnetor of railways which may now be constructed by 
pnvate enterprize ” — Mr Simms, it appears, adopting a pnnciple 
of the most recent railway legislation in England, bad recom- 
mended, that after a certain number of years the railwav should 
be delivered over to the Government in a good and substantial 
state of repair without paymmi^ except forlocomotive engines, 
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carriages, trucks and the vanous tools and materials. The 
Managing Director of the East Indian Railway Company, in 
like manner, adopting the same principle, had proposed that the 
Government after twenty years, should be at liberty to purchase 
under conditions to be agreed upon Both propositions assume 
the expediency of nesting tlie property in Indian Railways in 
the Indian Government , and the conclusion to which the Go- 
vernment has come m answer to the question is the one the 
least open to objection. “We think,” says the letter of Govern- 
ment, “ that m the provision that may be made for securing to 
the Government the possession of the railways hereafter, it will 
be sufficient to reserve to the Government the power of becom- 
ing the proprietor of the railways on settled terms at the 
expiration of a certain period, and it appears to us that this 
may conveniently be done by adopting Uie principle of the pro- 
visions of 7 and 8 Vict c. 85 ” 

With respect to the “teims” to be settled, we are aware 
they will be settled between the Railway Companies and tl\p 
authorities in England , but we have turned to the minutes to 
see what are the ideas entertained here by the most influential 
parties respecting them 

The President of the Council suggests, that, at the end of 25 
years, the railways should revert to Government, as a farm 
revel ts to the landlord at the end of a lease, which is very 
different from an “ option,” %nd that in default of GKivernment 
agreeing to grant a new lease, the Government should be at 
liberty to take the railway property moveable and immoveable, 
at the then marketable value to bo ascertained by a valuation , or 
assummg the capital of the company to be the value of the 
property of the Company, to pay the shareholders three per 
cent per annum, on that capital m the former cose, that is, 
of taking over the property at a valuation, that the Government 
should issue promissory notes for the amount bearing the lowest 
rate of mtcrest at which the Government is then borrowing or 
can borrow money No Railway Company we apprehend would 
reg^ these terms as admissible 

xhe next question stated is, “What shall be the conse- 
quences to a Railway Company of a failure on their port to 
complete the construction of a line once commenced or to 
mamtain it when completed?” Mr Simms had suggested 
that the Company should be required to p'ly into the Treasury 
one-tenth of its proposed capital In a pubho point of view 
this appears to us unobjectionable , it at once tests the abihty 
of the Company , throws the project into the hands of those 
alone who can cairy it out, persons of real capital, and being thus 
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the beat leourity agamBt failure it practically supersedes the 
above q^uestion A similar condition, is or was, imposed by 
the standing orders of both houses of Parliament Mr Millett 
(one of the Members of Government) expresses a strong dissent 
mim this proposal ** It is very objectionable and unnecessaiy 
as a measure of precaution.” But we must remark that a stipu- 
lation for a forfeiture— (os is recommended by Government) — 
IS harsh, and with reference to the argument adduced in its favor, 
a foifeituro is a non aequitur “ As the Government will be put 
to very considerable expense m providmg land for railways, it is 
but just that it should impose obligations for reimbursement in 
case of foiluie,” &c., — leimburscment, then, is what should be 
insisted upon and not forfeiture. Besides there is palpable 
want of equity in imposing a forfeiture which there is not in 
* Mr Simms’s proposition According to the minute of Lord 
Ilurdingc, the land will cost but J^OO a mile, or £200,000 
ultogetlicr , the forfeiture may be any sum from the smallest 
iqi to fifteen milhons I We much prefer to this, the imposition 
of conditions which will of necessity bring in capitalists or 
extinguish the project in its infancy Yet we would not 
omit tiom our pre-arrangements the possible contingency of a 
failure let failure bo supposed as possible but then, so fui 
as innocent shareholders ore concorned, deal ^ith it as n 
misfortune (foi such wo apprehend it will be) rather than 
a fault, and to be mitigated in every possible manner 

On the next question, viz Whether any amount of 
dividend sliould bo guaranteed by Government,’* — the 

answer is as follows, — We are of opimon that it is not 
expedient that Government should guarantee any amount 
of dividend either while the railway is being constructed or 
after its completion The concession of the Und to Bmlway 
Companies free of cost, is, we think, the most appropriate and 
the only kmd of assistance which the Ghivernment should lend 
to these companies.” 

But what, if, without a guarantee no company can be found 
to construct a railroad ? This question appears not to have 
been considered, nor even the idea to have occurred to the 
members of Ghivemmeut. It is but fair, however, to observe, 
that m April 1846, the circumstances which have made it neces- 
sary for Government to guarantee some dividend m order to 
induce capitalists to embaik on these undertakings, were but 
imperfect^ known or developed. 

The next point oonsidered is, “ The expediency of a perfect 
control being exercised by Government over the plan and 
construction of roilu ays, and over the management of them 
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when open for public uee ” The auswer of Government 
affirms that such coutiol is expedient. We should be disposed 
to demur when we run over the list of depai*tments and 
tunctionaries attached to Government, but in the appoint- 
ment of Mr Siix^ind we hope we have an assurance, that tlie 
powers of control, os it resiiects “ plan and construction and 
management,” will be given only to the most competent persons , 
as Government has begun, we may hope it will go on , its 
civil engiueeiing appointments wo may from tins instance 
believe are to be open to competition , tor railway works we 
may hope iLdigland is to be its school, and by a wise policy 
we doubt not it will be iound that this noble school for public 
woiks will send to these ** climes of the sun” some of the 
brightest names in practical science 
We now turn to the Minute of the Governor-General, and 
are much mistaken, it his Lordship has written any State 
Paper in India on which he cm reflect with more satisfaction, 
or wluch will more wortluly illustrate his sagacity, penetratiui^ 
toresight and practical wisdom as a statesman We will give 
the substance of it with a biief and lapid comment. It begins 
with the usual exordium, cxptcssing a gcncril concuircnce in 
the view taken by the President of Council, and as rogaids the 
sanctions the grand trunk line , w Inch line chiefly, it not 
exclusively, appears to have attracted hia Lordship’s attention 
To Its peculiar and supenot advantages, in a military, political 
and commercial point ot view, the encouragement which he 
would counsel the Couit to give to railroads, lias exclusive 
reference , indeed, we aic not aware that any other line oflbrs 
comparable political and mihtaiy advantages (if any such 
advantages at all) to Government. As to the land the 
Governor General is of the some opinion as the Council, 
V12 that “ it should be piocured by the sole agency ot 
Government.” But as to the encouragement which Govern- 
ment should give, the Governor General is much more liberal 
than the CounciL ** I am of opinion that the assistance to 
be given ought not to be limited merely to the land — and 
for these reasons, 1st, that the value of the land, (estiinnted 
by his Lordship at £200 a mile) ** is not commensurate with 
the advantages which the State would derive from rapid and 
daily communication from Calcutta to Delhi , and 2ndly, that 
English capitalists, in the absence of information os to the 
probable expcnce of construction and working, will not enter 
into the speculation without more substantial encouragement 
from the Government.” The event has proved the correctness 
ot Lord Hardmge’s judgment, and the point of view in which 
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las LonUliip lias considered the subject is that which eventunllj 
must be taken by the authonties in England* His Lordship 
next refers to the considerations which give the grand trunkline a 
claim to tiic assistance of Government these considerations are 
(as already noticed) the political and military importance of the 
grand trunk line, as well as its utility to commerce m general. 
As to the amount of assistance to be given — The calculation 
ot the contribution to be given, would bo based on the politi- 
cal, military and commercial advantages which would be derived 
from the completion and full operation of such a line ” at the 
same tune, os these advautugea include many not susceptible 
ot arithmetical calculation, and really are ot paramount impor- 
tance, wc believe the conclusion to which his Lordship would 
, lead the Court is, that m hatever encouragement or assistance 
may bo necessary ought to be given and believing this to be 
his Loidiiliips opinion, by no torced construction, we may pass 
over his several details, which no regard as mere examples, 
by no means lucunt, ns exhibiting tlio entire components of 
the sum total of pccuniai-y benefit the grand trunk hue will 
bring to the gu^ ernmeut , on the contrary, his Lordship mentions 
£50,000 as saved by army reduction, only because that is a 
noble item, and well knowing that if las Lordship had em- 
plojcd Ills official infliicnco also to make out the 
they would have proved the pro\eib, of “many littles making 
a inucklc,” and in the result he w ould have allow n that compared 
with the palpable 8 a\ing a railway will occasion, the most 
liberal idea intlicrto entertained ot encoiii'ngcinent is really 
a tritio In one re**pect, how ever, hia Lordship beti lys a mib- 
tikcii lUipiGssion, he appears to think no aid from Govern- 
ment will bo needed until the lino is completed, something 
to that edoct, accoubng to our recollection, was said by Mr 
btcplicnson y but ciicunislauces have changed, and as aid is 
needed at the commencement wc think it clear, from the 
whole tenor of the Minute, that Lord Ilardinge would decide 
in favor ot its being immediately given 

Wc must not omit to observe, that the Governor-General 
has in no degree sanctioned the maxim that the chief objects of 
railroads ore j^iohtical llie time is to come when “the sword 
shall be beaten into tlie ploughshare,” and then what becomes 
of such a maxim and its consequence ? Why should their chief 
objects be political jd India any more than in England ? Loid 
Hardingc’s Minute also abstains from asserting that railroads 
ought to belong to government , it rather imphes the opposite 
principle , for it distinctly states that, “ if it could be assumed 
tliat the whole cost of the speculation, as is usually the case 
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m England, would repay the adventurers bv the traffic m 
passengers, it would be more prudent to leave the u>hole affair 
tn the hands of the Company , the State here, ns in Engknd, 
denving its advantage without interfering with the profits 
of the Company” 5'he Indian Government is no better or 
not so favorably circumstanced for any kind of interference 
with railroads as the English Government As a government 
it can only command for railroads, tlie skill which it can 
rear at Addiscombe , and while it would be under very great 
disadvantage, compared with a commercial Company, in the 
open market of ekili and talent, it may obtain by stipulation 
and contracts under legislative sanction all the benefits it can 
require as a Government Let us how ever bo candid and admit 
that a new element is introduced into the question, if Railroad 
Companies require the assistance ot Government If a propie- 
tory inteicst is forced upon the Government, it ma} plausibly 
claim a propnetory infincncc , though it would be wi*ier, as w o 
think, to take engagements for repayment of its advances, a4 
the earliest possible day , to rcgaid itself as a mortgagee out 
of possesBiou rather than a part owner, joint tenant or tenant 
in possession We can scarcely doubt that w hen Lord Ilar- 
dingc, with the Minutes oi Council boforo him, iicnncd the 
passage we have quoted, he was impressed with this opinion , 
and the difference in this respect between his Lordship and the 
opinions of Council is just the usual difference between English 
and Indian politicians and statesmen, lu then ideas ot the com- 
petence, function and province of Government, and the scope 
and efficiency of the entcrprize of individuals 

In taking a general view of the papers just noticed, we 
must say, that, m none of them, except that of the Govemor- 
General, do we find any indication of an adequate and statesman- 
like appreciation of the varied importance of railroads , or any 
disposition to make n sacrifice for the cstabJisliiuent of them 
and the perusal somehow tends to generate the impression that the 
writers think it is not particularly desirable to encourage them , 
that India may still do without as it has hitherto done without 
them They take, as wo apprehend, a disparaging view of 
these great instruments of commerce and social intercourse 
tlicy regard them mainly as** instruments of Government” — 
a fallacy, we apprehend, which has caused the neglect of the 
roads hitherto, and is pre^nnt with conclusions as to railroads, 
which if carried out, will estabhsh a defective and erroneous 
system. Takmg the view we do of this fallacy it deserves 
confutation If roads are instruments of Govemmont why has 
India so few of them ? If roads are instruments of Govern* 
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ment, why ib the new Benares road still unfinished, — projected 
and bej^an os it was, so many years ago, by Lord William 
Bcntinck ? and why, when it was begun, was the old Benares 
road allowed to go to ruin ? Did Banc6rah, south of the 
Daintida, cease to need a road, when Burdwan got one? 
No, but Government no longer wanted the old road when 
it got a new one, md roads are instruments of Ghivemment. 
See here the fallacy in conjunction with the mischievous 
practical consequence We purposely use this illustration to 
shew that the very narrowest view that can be taken of 
public roads is to regard them ns instruments of Govern- 
ment The fact is tiint so long as the Company continued 
to bo a trading corporation, or to so recent a date as 1833, 
« it was the established policy of Government to exclude 
Europeans and wc state it os a simple historical fiiot, 
that Government, up to that time, felt surer of its own 
interests witliout roads than with them Mr Williamson, 
t^ie Bombay civilian, makes the same complaint of the want 
of roads, and» enforces it by illustrations. His facts are 
well deserving of consideration The cotton cultivators m 
Western India arc reduced, by the mere want of roads to 
a state of great depression, and the cotton trade is on the 
verge of extinction Speaking of Western Indio, Mr Wil- 
liamson says, “ During the greaj; number of years during 
which wc have held possession of the country, the extent of 
made rood along the grand trunk lines of communication docs 
not, oxclusn c of cross roads, exceed 350 miles, and these are 
very ill furnished with cross lines of communication ” Thus, 
“ from Panw ell, tlie port of eommunication with Bombay m 
the direction of Calcutta and the great cotton district of Berar, 
tbo 7mi(fe road extends only a distance of about 150 miles” 
We hardly know liow to give our friends m England a paral- 
lel by M Inch they may understand the real state of things. 
It IS in some i expects ns if Birmingham was inaccessible from 
Liverpool without going round by London, and there was no 
road for nine-tenths of the way between London and Bir- 
mingliam how could Birmingham export its hardware any 
more than India its cotton Biimingham would have no exis- 
tence , or, it IS ns it London was wholly cut off from all commu- 
nication with Scotland Batlier we must go back to the days 
of Boadicea for a parallel in England Again, says Mr 
Williamson, — " the only great trunk line in existence is that 
in the directum of Mhow, Malwa and Agra, of which I am 
told less than 200 miles had been finished, and this portion was 
not one year ago opened to wheel caimges nor, let us add. 
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IS It open at present how then oan it be said to be finished, 
or how said to be a grand tmnk hne ? Mr Williamson looks 
on the map and sees, as we do, m what direction the great 
bnes of commumoation must pass, and as Government of 
course resolves tp have them, by an euphemism he gives them 
the name of grand trunk lines, as if they were undertaken, 
but they are so merely in conception , they are no where to be 
found but on that floor which has been descnbed as paved with 
good intentions, and so numerous and intersected there are 
they, that their very authors and projectors may well lose 
themselves amongst them Again, Mr Williamson says — 
“ There are but twenty miles of made rood along the great line 
from Bombay, in the direction of Surat, Baroda, ond Ahmcda- 
bad, and none beyond Pflna or Sattara, in the direction of, 
Madras.” That is, there is no road at all from any one great 
city or town to any otJier great city or town, because roads are 
instruments of Government, and the Judge, Collector and Ma- 
^ gistrate can dispense with them But commerce cannot dis- 
pense with them not only is Lancashire depnvQ^ of the supply 
of cotton, which Western India is so capable of giving, but 
the India merchants arc losing the China market for this great 
staple, u hich is being now supplied by the Americans, who 
having roads and no tax on agnculture can undersell the 
East Adlans. Judging from the past, the veir worst fate 
which can happen to ri^rdlsds is, that they should be regarded 
os instruments of Government , whether they would ever be 
more than resolved upon, is doubtful that they might be 
begun, 18 just possible but that, in twenty years, 200 miles 
for all India would not be completed, we deem by every analogy 
absolutely certain, — and alas! for the locomotives and lives 
that should be risked upon them Capitalists and rail load-com- 
panies, merchants and manufacturers, Lancashire and Glasgow, 
Liverpool and London, people of England, take warning 
In these remarks we have confined our discussion to pre- 
mises announced in the Minutes of Councili but cognate or 
similar views are entertained in England, where a party or sect, 
it the head of which is Mr Momson, is endeavouring to take 
first the management and eventually the property of railroads 
from the railroad companies or present owners and put in place 
of these the Government which is to be represented by a new 
Board or Department In England siirh objects cannot be 
attained by mere ingenious fallacies or audacious maxims, but 
must go through the ordeal of a full and free discussion , a con- 
troversy of this kind is going on at present, and the 
pampldet of Mr Salomons, we learn th^ the advocates of the 
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contemplated change of system chiefly rely on the examples of 
Franco and Belgium, which oountnes they consider much better 
off in respect of railways than England, and, therefore, they 
would introduce the French system How far they are correct 
in their facts, we will shew from the pages o£ Mr Salomons, 
and, falling their facts, we may leave our readers to charactenze 
their conclusions. The subject is pertinent here, because the 
views of the local Government of India a^ear to coincide with 
those of Mr Morrison, and his fnends. One fault which these 
parties have found in the English railroad companies is, that 
starting with greater advantages for construction, English 
railroads have cost more than uie French ones Such is the 
charge made by Mr Momson. As to the greater advantages 
, enjoyed by English companies at the commencement, — it is 
an unfounded assumption “ had England,” asks Mr Salomons, 
*Hho benefit of another nation’s experience? llod it all the 
machinery of construction invented to its hand ? Is it a 
lass hilly country than France? Look at the surface of 
France — observe the works on the French railways, and 
then docido winch country is best adapted for a cheap con- 
struction of railways. Note the unduhting character of 
English scenery and then remember the extensive and level 
plains of France Bear in mind the heavy works on most of 
the English lines as they struggle to get away from London, 
the tunnelling through the chalk rarfge and otlier great achieve- 
ments too numerous to mention and place them side by side 
with the lines from Pans to Orleans and thence to Tours 145 
miles, without a single tunnel , from Fans to Lille 170 miles 
without a tunnel or other work of magnitude, and then say 
through which country a railway may be most reasonably con- 
structed, and whicli country ought consequently to have the 
cheaper tariff” So far, as to Mr Momson’s fundamental 
assumption Next, as to the actual cost, Mr Morrison rejects 
from the account of cost, “ the heavy preliminary and parlia- 
mentary cxpcnces and the large payment to landholders to 
buy off opposition ” These alone, without the land, amount 
probably to seven per cent of the |nggrcgate cost of completed 
railways in the United Kmgdom, and to these may be ^ded, 
as of the same nature, a very considerable item, the expences 
of architectural and other constructions useless and unnecessary 
except to conciliate landowners who require them as screens or 
ornaments. But to Mr Solomons^he justly remarks that "this 
way of dealing with an enormous expence is rather an off-hand 
mode of settling a difficulty to deduct from the expence of 
construction the sums paid for land conpensation and for parliamen- 
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tarj investigatioii ib very much like leaving out of the calcula- 
tion of a gentlemen's household expenditure, all expencee beyond 
the cost of the daily mutton chop sufficient to sustain each 
individual of the family ” Mr Salomons oddsj — “ whether this 
heavy item can or cannot be reduced for the future, they pre- 
sent as to the past, substantial sums of money paid, and in com- 
paring the expence of construction and the capital laid out by 
companies here and abroad, these must be included, and interest 
thereon computed to be paid as much as the bill of the contrac- 
tor for making the line or that of the ironmonger for furnishing 
the roils.” 

Next it 18 alleged that the English companies with a pros- 
pect of a greater traffic than the French, imposed consider- 
ably higher tariffs for goods and passengers than arc esta- 
bhshed on the French lines Now, as the traffic rates must* 
m some degree have reference to the amount of capital 
expended m the construction, the complaint, supposing it true, 
IS of the less weight, because that capital is not correetjy 
calculated by Mr Momson, and moreover, a very large portion 
of the capital expended is supplied by Government But 
when English and French tanffs are compared in detail, it 
appears that the English arc the lowest, and that Mr Morn- 
son 18 ogam mistaken The passenger fares per head are a 
fraction lower on the French lines but on the French lines 
less luggage is allowed to ^ach passenger, and the extra cost 
of luggage raises the French rates above the English ones 
“ the very few travellers whose luggage weighs under 33 lbs. 
travel a fraction cheaper than on the Enghsh linos ” Mr 
Salomons illustrates this by comparative tables ** few persons 
are aware,” he adds, “ of the profits that might be denved by 
(Englibh) railways if a limitation of passenger luggage, similar 
to that which prevails in France, could be insisted upon ” 
Then agam in England, tlicre ore day tickets at half fares and 
return tickets at the end of the week at half fares also, ** a 
policy adopted by the railways themselves without either Go- 
vernment compulsion or Government suggestion ” Then com- 
pare the rates and taxes paid by the French and English lines, 
the total payment of rates and taxes, including passenger duty 
by the Pans and Orleans, duriM the year 1846, was £7,080 ^ 
the half year’s charges on the l^uth Western, a line of about 
the same length, amounted to £14,083 In England 3 per 
cent, per annum is paid on the net proceeds of every railway as 
a property tax on the profits of the undertaking “ These 
very considerable items,” jt is justly observed by Mr Salomons, 
forming part of the local or pubhc taxation of a country, if 
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not paid to the state by railway propnetors, must come from 
the purses of the people in another shape, as taxes levied on their 
real or personal estate or on their profits, and therefore must 
be added to the railway charges ” 

But wc have still to notice Mr Salomons’ statements respect- 
ing the rates for merchandize and cattle these and carriages 
and horses arc carried much (** infimtely,” is Mr Salomons* 
word) cheaper m England than in France, and he proves it by 
tabular etatcratnts. ** In France the compames enforce the 
maximum passenger rates , in England the rates are considera- 
bly within the limit pcnnitted by law, and with one single 
exception, the tendency of railway fares in England has been 
towards a grodiuil and uniform r^uction of charges, both for 
passengers and merchandize on the part of every incorporated 
company ” 

The questions above discussed concern the interests of the 
public as individuals it clearly appears, that those interests 
would be no bcttci served under the French, than they have 
been under the English, system But there arc other interests 
also to be considered, those of the state , and Mr Momaon 
complains, that the state has gained greater advantages under 
the French system Tina topic embraces the following ques- 
tions What arc the advantages which have been secur^ by 
the French Government? commercially and politically is it 
wise on the part ol Government to secure such advantages by 
such a barj^n ’ and would it be expedient or practicable for 
the English Government to adopt tlio same system? We have 
dedaced these questions from the pages of Mr Salomons, and 
shall now proceed to state the information which Mr Salo- 
mons furnishes us with concerning them premising that the 
" option,” which the Act of 7 and 8 Victoria gives the British 
Government to take all future constructed railways, appears to 
have been suggested by the French system , to which, if we 
may use the expression, that provision has just given a footing 
in England 

Tlie great advantage on which Mr Momson emphatically 
dwells 18 the rule which has been laid down for many years, 
to which no exception is allowed that every railway shall after 
a greater or less number of years become the absolute property 
of the state ** The French system is for Government to reserve 
the reversion, our President of Council proposes the same 
thing , the Act of Victoria, puttmg in the small edge of the 
wedge, only secures an “ option ” The term vanes under 
the French system from nmety-nine years as a maxunum 
to less than twenty-five years A reversion after mnety- 
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nine years may, as Mr Momson obscrveF, “ appear a very 
remote benefit but a reversion after twenty-four years is a 
provision of which even the generation now living will feel 
the lul vantage ’’Mr Mornson adds, “ if the present views of 
the French Icgiblaturc be corned out it will be found that in 
little more than forty years all the principal lines of France, 
forming a complete system of communication between all parts 
of tliat country will, with very few exceptions, revert to the 
state They will then, if worked for revenue, constitute a 
property compared with which the largest treasure amassed m 
former times by any sovereign or state shrink into insignifi- 
cance ” Now, first os to the leases for terms so short that the 
living generation may enjoy the reversion Government was 
enabled to impose them tlii'ougli reckless competition, railway 
excitement, and peculiar circumstances. We cannot, therefore, 
regard them os creditable transactions on tbe part of Govern- 
ment , on principle, it is little better than seeing two combat- 
ants eager to destroy one nnotlicr, stepping in and robbing tlw 
one whom it crowns as victor 13ut, m one ot the cases 
alluded to, the reckless price offered m the shape of a short 
lease, was bid m order to enable tbe company to secure a 
monopoly to tbemselves of the traffic between Inancc and 
Belgium, and therefore greater interests ere sacrificed to the 
advantage of an early reversion 

^ext, as to tbe price or ^cnfico paid by Go\crnment. In 
the case of one short lease line, the Go\ ernment provided tlie 
land, constructed the line at its own expence, and prepared 
it for the ballast and the rails, which the company hod 
to furnish The latter become the property of the (lovern- 
ment at the end of the lease, the working stock furnished by 
the company being taken at a valuation Ihc assistance 
granted by Government is computed at Jive eights of the entire 
expense of making the line It must strike the reader hero how 
similar are the advantages gained in France to those claimed 
in the minute of our President of Council but the President 
would advance no capital , give no guarantee even of any 
di\idend, and nothing but the land, which being valued at 
£200 a mile is, instead of 5-8ths of the expenoe, as contributed 
by the French Government, a seventy fifth part only Hw 
Honor claims the benefit but wholly renounces the bui^en 
Mr Salomons very pertinently discusses, in a financial and 
political point of view, “ the principle on which the French 
Gkivemment grants assistance to railways by means of sub- 
ventions, as they are called, to the companies” — which is in 
efiTeot oar third question. The object aimed at by the French 
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Government is, not only to have the control bat the entire 
possession of all the grand lines of communication, precisely os 
they are possessed or the existing high roads. These roads are 
not, os in Englandt maintained by tolls levied on those who 
benefit by them, but by the Government, wl\o also exercises a 
control over travellers by having all the postmastere at its com- 
mand. In its railway policy the French Government has the 
same ultimate object in view, and as it is inconvenient to com- 
ply with the pressing demand for railways by incurring the 
whole expense of mtdung them all together, with that of the 
necessary \iorkmg stock, this charge is divided by the French 
system, and is borne in part by Government and m part by 
public companies ” Now, no English railway hns been, or 
^ over will be, constructed with similar aid from Government 
nor, we may affirm, will any Indian Railway, because a 
guarantee of four per cent interest for fifteen years on three 
millions (one-fifth of the capital) is the utmost aid that can bo 
pbtained for the construction of the grand trunk hue, from the 
imperial Government 

The financial light m which Mr Salomons places the bargipna 
of the French Government is well deserving of attention 
“ If,” says he, “ we grunt a million of money raised by taxa- 
tion and applied to the formation of a railway by Government, 
as an mvebtment on behalf of the nation, wo arc bound to cal- 
culate how much this million of money w ould amount to at the 
end of thirty years, or, m other norus what would be its im- 
proved value at that time when the railway will revert to the 
Government. If this million of money had been left m the 
pockets of the industnous clusacs from whom it must be drawn 
in the way of taxation or loan or both, we may reckon it 
would have realized m aid of the national wealth five per cent 
per annum Reckoning, therefore, the improved value of this 
milhon of money reverting to the nation at the end of thirty 
j'cars, we shall find that zt amounts at five per cent compouna 
interest to the enormous sum of £4,500,000 At tins rate the 
French Government must pay [have paidj upwards of eleven 
millions for the Orleans to Bordeaux line ” 1 ct the reversion 

for which the French Government pays thus exorbitantly, 
our Indian statesmen aspire to get for next to nothing Mr 
Salomons further argues that Government by securing the 
reversion to itself, ties up its hands for the interval, however 
strong the occasion may bo for legislative interference and 
this Mr Salomons justly regards, as a strong objection to the 
French system 

It woidd be foreign to our purpose to enter upon all the 
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topics diBcuesed in the very able pamphlet of Mr Salomons, and 
we have drawn from it enough already to enable our readers to 
appreciate the French system , it appears that the advantages, 
its chief merit, which it has secured to Government, have been 
purchased in violation of sound financial pnnciples, and at a 
price which the people of England would regard as a bad 
bargain , moreover they are advantages which would scarcely 
be regarded as such by the English people, they involve 
the practical recognition ot principles whicn are indeed French, 
and are wholly alien to the character of the English people 
and to English institutions and then, as to what commerce 
18 immediately concerned in, the English rates ot traffic, rate 
for rate, arc lower than the French, and very much lowet 
still, if considered relatively to tlio cost of French railways 
excluding the amount of subventions contnbuted by the 
French Government As to any oversight on the part 
of the English Government in not securing privileges in 
the carriage of troops or stores or mails, it may be cor-* 
rected without a change of system And in conclusion we 
wilt observe, that we regard the advocacy of the French 
system, as an attempt to arrest the free course of enterpnze 
and capital, destroy profits and introduce a new taxation , — 
and that, on principles, which the English people abhor 
if railroads arc monopolies m the hands of Companies, what 
would they be in the hands *of Government With reference 
however to Indian railroads we should be far from asserting 
that their introduction might not justly bo made the occasion 
of an increase of revenue in the liowcr Provinces, wliero 
the land revenue is permanently settled, and land, it is said, 
cannot in good faith be subjected to new taxation We would 
not propose to disturb the Permanent Settlement , it w as 
certainly a wise, an indispensable measure with reference to the 
state of agriculture and the condition of the people at the time 
it w as declared, and to the circumstances under which Lord 
ComwalliB, its author, found himself But w c cannot see wliy 
it, any more than the land tax in England, should be regarded 
as an obstacle to fresh local taxation on land founded upon new 
valuable considemtions Hoods and railroads and bridges, are 
of this description , and we should be glad to sec Government 
making a graduated assessment on every square mile which 
would certainly be enhanced m value by them many miles 
of country on each side of a new road might we apprehend 
be subjected to new taxation, and a fund thus bo raised 
for the formation of cross roads, and n system of communication 
be established which will bo a boon fo the population and a 
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source of commerce for the people of Qreat Bntoin the 
resources of India cannot be developed without roads, and we 
shall never have them except through the medium of some 
such system of taxation 

Wo will next notice bnefly the report on the project of the 
Diamond Harbour Dock and Railway Company, which is for 
the oBt iblislimcnt of Wet Docks at Diimond Harbour and a 
Rulw ly md canal from the Docks to Calcutta. We regarded 
it m our last article chiefly as a Railway Company, but we 
now SCO tint the construction of the Docks, os Mr bimms 
remaiks, mu>it be con'iidcrcd as the mam feature and the railway 
as Bii hoi dilute thueto, bcciiise it would be dependent on the 
docks foi its ti iflic ind would neither be wanted but for the 
, docks, noi would it an'^wer At the same time wo must 
ob'^cive that the rulw ly, though suboidmate, is an essential 
feituic, bcciiiHC dock^ without it could not answci at Diamond 
llaiboiii Ibis d >ck must ba\c a lailwa'v, and the railway 
^tniistics, connected with it lie important because another site 
ofFt 1 s which w ouUl not i cqmi e a railw ay 1 he report discosses 
first, whcthci docks aie necessaiy or required for the purposes 
of the commerce oi Calcutta^ That they are neccssaiy we 
will not afliini , but tint they will become so, and the wont oi 
them be incit isingly felt c\ery jear, cannot be doubted The 
tide wav oi igicit public nver, in a tiopical climate, under 
oxposuie to ‘‘1111, i im, winds auU stoims, ob\iously cannot 
afloid 1 fit and piopcr place ©f anchor igc for ships, in great 
nuiiib<.is, of gic it bill then, os \ciy many of them are, and with 
all noiIs ol oaigo, whuh it is impossible to protect on the river 
itom pliinder ISo whcie wo think, ill cjioumstances cou- 
sidi led < m a '^tiongci case for wet docks be made out than at 
( ihutti On ihib pulot the subject Mr bimms writes as 
iollowfe — 

s Ih jipsont accon mo Htion foT the Shipping frequenting this port 

11 ) tl Uncr Hu^l\ ^licre they lit at anchor in the tide wt} opposite 
fnit W illiim and tie ( it^ of ( iilcutia the extent of accommodation is 
about 4 ‘mile in lengtl om raging ab( ut )00 yards in breadth Ihe large 
xbips onchoiing onh in one hue about the middle of the Channel It Dili 
he oiident that the ships are thus much exposed to danger from a saiiety 
of causes, and serious accidents and los^s ha\e oceunedfrom storms the 
sulence of the hole fiie and other causes, which would all be obviated 
b) a well regulated Docking Establishment 

9 During the time of the freshes when the riser is swollen by the waters 
from the in tenor of the counti) and these waters m their downward passage 
meeting the sprin„ tides pioduce a troublesome and inconsenient if not 
dangerous amtation or flurr} in the waters so much so that, as I am 
informed, it has been found necesean in aome cases to cast off the stearaeis 
from the ships whieh they weie towing \% a proof of the strength of 
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theie frnhet, itfraqaentlj happens when at their height in the monthi of 
Augaat and September that they present the tide adiancing so high up 
the nver os Calcutta, and according to the inrormation 1 have received 
ffrom respectable authoiity) ships baie at such times, before the intro> 
auction of steam towing vessels been detained as long as ten ds)8 off 
Garden Reach, without being able to get up to Calcutta And in August 
1640, the ship * Ohuceater * belonging to John Husband and Co la> at 
Calcutta neail) a month without swinging once but rode with her stern 
down the stienm 

10 Besides the liability to accidents to the shipping, very great oppor- 
tonities exist, and are made available for the plunder of merchandise, and 
fiaud to an enormous and unknown extent lliis is admitted bv all 
patties, and on which account 1 btlievcthat theie are none who would not 
adiocate the construction of docks as the only sure remedy for so greit an 
esil This system of plunder, or riser pirao}, is not peculiar to Calcutta, 
It exists m oil ports and has onl} been subdued, or annihilated by enclosing 
•hips With their export and import cui goes within loft) dock walls, allowing 
of ingress and egress onl^ through ciitain well guarded gatewa}s lo 8uc& 
an extent was the s}stem earned in London, that its presention hd to the 
construction of the first public docks at that port, and was the chief argu- 
ment adduced before Pailiament, to obtain the legislatue sanction to that 
project ” ^ 

The Wet Dock Committee* also reported that wet docks 
would be in every respect beneficial to the trade of the port, the 
Government (or Custom House department) and to the shipping 
interests The next question is, which is the most eligible eite 
foi their construction Two sites arc proposed Kidderpore, a 
suburb of Calcutta, which is recommended by the wet dock 
committee, and Diamond Harbour, at a distance by the proposed 
railway ot 2^ miles or by water about 60 miles down the iiver 
In f Ivor of Diamond Harbour, it is alleged that a distance of 
60 miles is saved of a dangerous and difficult navigation and 
some direct ex|>enBe, calculated, in the cose of a ship of 400 
tons, towed by steam, to be equal to Rs. 981-8 (£98-3-0) and 
in the case of a ship of 1,300 tons drawing 22 feet of water at 
Bs. 1,742-12 (£174-3-6). This is a very considerable saving 
But fiist against it, on the other side, is to bo set off, the cost 
which, it 18 assumed, would have to be incuned, of conveying 
the merchandize idong the railroad to and fiom Diamond Har- 
bour, which 18 estimated comparatively in the following manner : 
£98-3-0 upon 400 tons of cargo, would ^ve 2 Bs 7 annas 
and 1 pice per ton, or about 4s 1 Id neady cost of railway 
eetimated at 4s 9d per ton, would leave a small difference in 
favor of the railway, or m the cose of the largest ships, a dif- 

• The Report of ths Wet Dock Committee ought to have been mentioned at the 
hdod of this arUele , it is as follows — 

Report of tho Cornmittm appomtod hy OoTommeat, In May, 1844 to cnqQlrt Into the 
niwetleebility of pioTidiw CeleatU with Wet Doofci eepahlo of oonUining a part or tho 
wholo of tho ihipiifaic fteqncBtini tho port Calcutta, 1846. 

Z Z 
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ference of 13<2. per ton But then, this is a fallaoious calcula- 
tion m two respects , because, of the smaller and more numerous 
Tessels, many do not use steam , and consequently, not incumng, 
would not save this item of expence, thou^ sometbrng doubtless 
they would saye by stopping at Diamond Uarboqr , and moreover 
of the entire number of vessels, great and sm^, many come 
in ballast , more with short, and scarcely any with fuU, cargoes , 
and consequently they would bnng little tonnage to the railway 
But again , the registered tonnage of the ships is used as the 
criterion or basis of the calculation of the probable traffic on 
the railway The aggregate receipts from the railway are 
stated at £163,893, of which only £7,500 is put down for 
passenger traffic, and “ the rest, — being £153,393, — is put down 
to the following item — Tonnage on the rail as per returns 
inclusive of thrcc«fourths of the import registered tonnage 
613,575 tons at per mile per ton for 30 miles — £153,393 ” 
This, we apprehend, is not to be in the least depended 
upon The registered tonnage of ships is no leal criterion 
at all of the piobablc traffic on the railway , because, Ist, 
08 to the exports — of the entire exports, a very considera- 
ble proportion is brought to Calcutta by native craft down the 
Ganges either viu the Sunderbuns or the Bhagirutti that 
part of it which comes by the Sunderbuns would of course 
be discharged at Diamond Harbour, without coming at all 
to Calcutta, and consequently woAld not come on the rail- 
\Nay , and tliat other more considerable part which comes 
by the Bhngirutti, would most probably bo earned on to 
Diamond Harbour vitl tlie river, and would also not go 
on the railway , and from these two causes, which apply to the 
anticipated exports passing bv the railway, the tonnage under 
this liead would probably be Jess by four-fifths than is supposed 
by the Chairman of tlie Company And, 2dly, the same 
reasoning applies to the imports^ though less extensn ely the 
portion, going by natne craft especially, via the bunder- 
buns, if not also that going by Steamers, would, for greater 
economy genciall>, be taken on board at the docks, and be 
earned up the country without touching Calcutta, for the very 
purposes of saving the charges of the railway The estimates 
uere discussed are those ot the Chairman of the Company 
they are not adopted by Mr Simms, nor do they agree with the 
independent estimates of the Wet Dock Committee os to 
exports and imports generally And looking at the project 
of a dock and railway as an investment of capital, made in 
the hope common to most shareholders, of receivmg some 
interest for their noncy, we should stnke from the estimates 
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that portion of the receipts attributed to the railw’aj traffic » 
and simply consider whether the dock charges would bear the 
extra expence of a railway in our opinion they would not, 
and the railway would bo a source of heavy loss to the oompa* 
ny until railway communication is extended up the country , 
and then we doubt not a railway extended to Diamond Har- 
bour would answer But that is not Uie proposal of the Dock 
and Railway Company on the contnOT, the Cidcutta Chair- 
man of the Company Q^r Charles Jrnnscp) contends for 
the establishment of the Diamond Harbour Railway before all 
others, in order to prove by ocular demonstration what rail- 
ways are and how admirably they answer 

It did not escape the sagacity of the Wet Dock Committee, 
that the question of the site of the docks should be consid- 
ered in relation to the grand trunk railway and supposing 
the terminus of tins to be at Howrah, the Committee consid- 
ered whether tlic docks should not also be on that side of the 
river, and came to the conclusion that so far as the railw^ 
was concerned, it did not matter on which side the docks 
were the grounds of this opinion wore as follows — 

“ The mercantile members stated in reply, that the con- 
struction of the Railway would not much affect the question 
of the proper site of the docks , for that the parties sending 
down exportable goods from the Upper or Lower Provinces 
were not the exporters, but tliat the goods constantly obange 
bonds on coming down here, and are and still would be brought 
over to Calcutta for sale That with regard to goods imported 
by sea and purchased for sale here or m the Upper Provinces, 
these arc invanably landed m Calcutta, ana purchased by 
native merchants in the city, and that it is not at all likely 
that this system would be changed, unless the capital itself 
should be transferred to the other side of the river ” 

There is much m this passage wluch wc might remark upon 
It appears to assume that the existing habits of trade are 
essential, and little liable to be affected by either docks or 
railways AVe believe on the contrary that the peculiar habits 
of the local commerce, os referred to by the committee, are 
accidental, and in a groat degree oocasioned by the want of 
docks and the opportunities of warehousing However bulky 
goo^ may be, the buyer in prudence takes manual possession 
of them, in order that be may be secure against the claim of 
assignees, on the ground of reputed ownership, in case the 
seller becomes insolvent But establish docks and rad ways, and 
sales may safely be effected any number of times without one 
single change of manual possession because the dock and rad- 
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way oomponies are pabbc warehoiuemen and notice to them 
of transfer will be sufficient to secure the purchaser’s right 
against subsequent claimants. This security is one great 
recommendation of the warehousing *Bystem » and it is obvi- 
ously of considerable importance, to select the site of the docks 
and fix the termini of the railways just where, all circum- 
stances considered, capital can be empl(^cd and the operations 
of trade earned on most economically Where that may be, is 
a question we shall not shrink from when the proper time 
comes railways and docks singly or together, will make vast 
changes in the local habits of commerce , if the railways could 
be made to terminate at the docks, and both to meet conti- 
guously m one focal area, it would be a great economy and, 
therefore, as docks and railways involve several connected 
'gmestions, we think that neither the Diamond Harbour, nor 
Ividdcrporc docks can sifely be decided upon, until it is known 
where the terminus of the grand trunk railroad is to be The 
I)iamond Harbour liailway os nn investment of the estimated 
sum of thirty lakhs (£ 300,000 sterling) will not answer until 
there is railway communication to the Upper Provinces , and 
then it may answer, because the chief traffic in goods being by 
railway to Calcutta, the native craft will cease to be carriers to 
the prejudice of the dock-railway 
It has been rcmaik^d to us that our Western India friends 
have roproaclied us with neglecting tlio railway projects of 
their presidency Were the fact so, we should hope it would 
be a 8uffi(.ient apology, that as a selection only could be made, 
it was just to prelcr the greater and metropolitan interests to 
the provincial and lesser But the truth is, we did recognize 
the importance of opening the valley of the Nerbudda and 
connecting in one system of railway communication, the Agra, 
Bengal, and Bombay Presidencies Every mile of rail betw een 
Delhi and Calcutta has, in our estimation, beside its immediate 
uses, some merit as an approxination to this object. To contend 
for the paramount impoitancc, as is the fact, ot the conunutuca- 
tion between Calcutta and the ^orth West Frontier, appeared 
to us the best policy os well for the interest of our AVestem 
friends, as of the railway cause on this side of India. In contend- 
ing for little railways, we should have made no impression on that 
strange medley of authorities which compose the Government 
over Indio. The case of Bombay would have weighed about as 
mucli as 0 case fnini the Marj lebone Vestry And what has the 
event proved ? With the Minute of Lord Hardinge m favor of 
the grand trunk lino, our rulers in Leadenhall Street will only 
BODotiOQ the expenditure of three millions, while the grand 
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trunk line* in which alone the state is interested, would cost 
fifteen milhons, and to induce capitalists to raise the smaller 
sum, Government will contiibute out of millions of annual 
revenue raised from salt*opium ind taxes on ngnculture, &c 
what^ Nothing hy way of gift, but a loan of £120,000 per 
annum for no more than fifteen years, and repayment to be 
secured in a stricter manner th in a pnvate mort j^agee would 
stipuhte for There are half a dozen Lords, it not in the 
whig ministiy, m the party, who would engage for a greater 
outlay, if n pressing cose arose, for the iinpiovemcnt of their 
own pniate estates and property Circnmbtanccd os railway 
projects thus are, with the mi«^crible feint of suppoit lust 
alluded to, for two ex|>ciimentil lines, we will give our willing 
and cordiid testimony to the indi pendent mciits and mipoit mce 
of the scheme of the great Indian PeniiisuUr Kail way, and 
wish it good speed with or in spite of suchriileis and masters 
Its nd\ intangcs, military and commcicul, are tleirly described 
by Ml Williamson, whose letters, together with the official 
papers of the Lnginccis and bunejois punted for the use of 
the Company, must sati-xty all di^passion ite poisons of the 
desir ibl( ness and feasibility of the r ulw ij 3 designed by the 
Company alluded to 

It was our intention to ha\e ti Gated in oonsulerablo detail 
the 8ub|ect of tiaffio and ictuin*^, but out i cm lining sjneo will 
peimit little moic than a fi^v g( uoi d olscivitions, which wo 
trust may inspiie in otlieis the belief wc sincciely cntcitam 
ourselves of the commeicul success of well pi inned railioads 
Every souice ot income which raiiioods havo in Luiopc, i nl- 
roads will have in Indi i In Luio])e their dependence is not 
on the bulk of the population, on the hewers of wood and 
diawers of water, though, wheu the numeioua cl issos tiavel m 
masses, as on f vir dajs lud holidijs, loilioid comp lines find it 
answer to carry them in Indii rulroid companies will find 
analogous rathei thin similu oppoi tunitics In Luiope, rail- 
roads depond on the sociil and commeicial activity of the 
people, taking them from home to tho sites and scenes of 
exchanges and business and pleosuie Native merchants arc 
numerous in all the great towns in the lower Provinces of 
India their goods go to dififeieut markets, and merchants 
travel wheiever their goods do , that is, from one end of India 
to the other All the commerce of Upper India above Mirza- 
pore, throughout Oude, bmdh, the Punjab, Koshmii, Affgha- 
nistan, — (we mention these names os fimiliarj — is cirned on 
by natives, and along the whole tract, m every great town 
for 2,000 miles to Kabul and beyond, the principals have con- 
nections, and many have gomasntas and establishments, occa- 
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eionolly or permanently* in Calcutta, all theee people are trayel- 
lens* and would be greater, if there were roads and conyeyancee. 
Then there are the pilgrims to Muttra, Benares, Gaya, Pdn, 
and other less known maces with shndhs less celebrated it will 
depend on the railroad oompames themselves whether they will 
convey the poorer — we now refer to the richer, — who- m great 
numbers, present to the European eye on the Benares road 
such picturesque groups and processions mounted and in car- 
nages with retinues of guards and servants, in a sort of solemnity 
and state, well betokemng how rare, how difficult, dangerous, 
exponsuc, and religious is the journey We ore not painters , 
wc can at present but appreciate this picture in a commercial 
point of new whatever scruples might be felt at first, a 
^ variety of interests would soon oe found to concur in inducing 
tlicBC jicople to use the railroads , until, by the diffusion of 
better knowledge, they be taught to use them for nobler pur- 
poses. biniilar remarks might be made with reference to the 
piultitudcs of Mussulmans who assemble from distant parts to 
proceed fiom Calcutta on their pilgrimage to Mecca '1 hen again 
in Indio, the grand trunk railways have this peculiar advantage 
nearly all the commerce between India and Europe has but two 
greot empona — Bombay and Calcutta — one for the western, the 
other for the eastern, side of India, which, together, receive the 
wealth ot a continenUwhose dimensions must be described by 
hundreds oi thousands of square miies whose geology presents 
every vnnety of feature, and which, besides its peculiar and 
purely indigenous products, is capable of producing on hill, 
volley or plum, on some dnersity of its length and breadth, 
almost any thing which any other country produces — of 
edibles, ten,* cofiec, sugar, saltjf saltpetre, nee, wheat, and 
other groins and seeds in uncounted variety, food for man and 
beast, which would make the poor at home envy even our 
horses -~of row materials for textile and other manufactures, 
silk, cotton, flax hemp, jute, caoutchouc, horns and hides — 
of dyes, indigo, shell lac, lac dye, oochmeal, &c.y oils in great 
variety — ot gums in great variety, copanl, arabic, myrrh, 
&C. — of drugs and medicines, besides opium and tobacco, a 
rich but little known pharmacopoeia — woods — stones of great 
beauty, mcluding xuorblc — besides coal, iron and unex- 
nlorea mineral treasures. India also has its manufactures 
bocen its musbns, Murshedabad its silks, Patna its can- 
dles and cloths of all descnptions liiLrzapore its carpets, rags, 
blankets , Benares its embroidered cloth^ shoes and a variety 

* We refer not to Aiiim, bat to the Deyrah Dhoon 
t The salt of Lshore is celebrated, and is sold retail, in Calcntka, at tbe rate of 
£6 per ton 
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of Other articles Delhi and Kashmir its shawls and jewelleiy 
Gdzrat m the Punjab its damascene blades, and almost every 
district some branch of industry , — the objects of a com- 
merce capable of vast increase if better means of transit were 
afforded Great os is the traffic, the establishment of ro^s 
and railroads would vastly multiply it , in estimating its actual 
amount, we should wish to exclude all iolse criteria , but some 
idea, it appears to us, may be formed, from the official returns 
of export and import tonnage from Calcutta , meaning how- 
ever by tonnage, the tonnage of ships, which, however, wo 
admit to be more than the actual tonnage of cargoes , the im- 
port tonnage in 1844-5 into Calcutta was 255,323 tons, much of 
which goes to the Upper Provinces the exports 275,939 tons , — 
and the values for tJie same year , of imports, Hs. 76,926,298 
(£7,692,629-16) and of exports lis. 103,317,912 (£10,331,791-4) 
bimilar Bombay returns wo have not. Wo fear not to be gain- 
said in ossertmg that the cost of carriage on imports (which m- 
clude manufactured goods, the prime cost of which there for(^ 
much exceeds that of the exports) averages twenty-five per cent 
before they reach the markets of consumption , and the carnage 
of many oi the exports forms the principal port of their stated 
values. And whatever this amount may bo, something may bo 
added for carnage of produce of the country for local consump- 
tion from one part to another Such is the trade and traffic, such 
the commerce, for whose convenience and extension the British 
Government will lend £120,000 pei annum! which, in all pro- 
bability, would not have been needed in the present day, had 
not the shores of India been till recently under blockade 
against the free immigration of our countrymen, iii whom the 
commercial monopolist Company of formci days could see only 
hated rivals. 

On the varied grounds of political, military, commercial and 
social utility, we have on a former as well as the jiresent 
occasion pleaded for the establishment of a general system of 
railways and sure we feel that they will ultimately repay the 
undertakers but wo also desire them from considerations 
of philanthropy, for the soke of tlie physical, moral and reli- 
gious amelioration of the prostrate millions oi India. We 
will confess, moreover, to the derided virtue of patriotism 
as urging us to this advocacy we should regard it as highly 
glorious to the British Crown and honorable to the British 
people, to enstamp on India and Asia this most choroctenstie 
symi^l of the mvihzation of the nineteenth century, which at the 
same time is peculiarly Bntish As far back as the sixteenth 
century, tracu of wo^ for the wheels of waggons, in other 
woi^ Wooden Radvoayt, began to be employed in the vast cool 
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fields ID the north of England and in the ^ear 1 767, Mr Bey- 
nolds, of Shropshire " fiwt pot the crude matenals of roai^ 
into the crucible of the refiner, and thus introduced the use of 
rails wholly of iron.” In 1789, Mr Jessop, a manufacturer and 
engineer of distinguished eminence, ** had ^he merit of first 
employing the ed^e-rail About ten years afterwards, Mr 
Benjamin Outram introduced the plate-rail, with props of stone 
at the joinings of the rails instead of timber both the edge 
and plate rails were made of cost iron , and m the year 1611, 
the former was first mode wholly of malleable iron at Lord 
Carlisle’s coni works m Cumberland ” For twenty years more, 
the only motive force applied to the Kail was the horse And, 
at tlio present day, it is not a Lttle amusing to glance at 
the numbciless experiments so anxiously conducted, m order 
* to ascertain “ the effective power of nn active horse” on 
all the varieties of le\ el and inclined planes , — experiments, 
involving discussions about the proper entenon of animal 
strength to be employed — leading to the use of new mechani- 
cal instruments such os the dynamometer— and often termina- 
ting with grave lectures on comparative anatomy and muscular 
motion But the immense extension of manufacturing indus- 
try and the successful application of steam, as a propelling 
force, to \e8sel8 on rivers, lakes, and seas, paved the way for 
experiments which issued in the triumphant application of the 
same potent agency to Hallways * The opening of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Hail way m 1830 was the signal for the 
introduction of the impioved Railway system into almost 
every region of the civilized world, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, with a mpiditv and to nn extent, hitherto unparal- 
leled m the history of tlie useful Arts — achieving prodigies of 
speed which convert the fables of Romance into the records 
of every day reality — and involving the voluntary expenditure 
of private capital surpassing in amount the hoarded stores 
of the mightiest potentate that ever seized or monopolized the 
wealth of subjugated kingdoms. And, now, what we plead 
for, 18 , the introduction, at once, into these Indian realms, of 
this most notable and worthy product of Bntish genius, per- 
severance and industry, m its lost and most perfected form, 
with all the concentrated advantages of post progressive im- 
provement and accumulated experience What a glorious con- 
trast does the very prospect of such a consummation hold 
out in favour of Bntish sway I Age after age, did the greatest 
of India's monarebs strive to perpetuate the memory of their 
name and rule, by lavishing on Paynim” mosques, and idol 
temples, and proud mausoleums, those treasures of ** barbanc 
pearl and gmd,” that were cruelly wrung from the tears, 
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the ones, and the misenes of a suffcnng people Let it now 
be the glory of Impenal Britain, to confer on the same peo- 
ple a boon of incstunablo value, in the form of a work ot the 
greatest extent and utihty whicdi the world has yet seen , — 
a work, which, by its facilities of intercommtiniOD and rapid 
coiucyance of the supcrabonndmg products of an exhaiistlcss 
soil to the great empoiia of commerce, shall help to arouse the 
dormant energies of millions — quicken their intellectual and 
moral powers — dissolve the spell of a thousand habits and 
customs consecrated by the superstitious reverence of ages — 
stimulate the creative industry that shall transmute the pesti- 
lential marsh into a healthful garden, teeming with fcrtihty and 
verdure, and, by its incessant encroachments, literally cause 
the V ery desert “ to rcjoicc and blossom os the rose — a work, 
which, by the multifarious induonccs thus called into action, 
and the varied salutary tendencies thus cndiinngly impressed, 
shall, as an auxiliary to all other reformative agencies, lend its 
effective aid in contributing to raise long prostrate India fro^p 
the dust, and exalt her to her rightful position as one of the 
moat mognidccnt empires under the sun 

P S — At the time we are writing, no advices have come of 
an;^ company having accepted the terms proposed by Govern- 
ment 

Since the early part of* this article was written, we have 
had the good fortune to obtain sight ogam of the document 
alluded to at page 32G, and dated towards the end of 1B1G It 
18 , u c now find, in the form of a letter from a public office to an 
Bnglisli mechanic whom the local authorities had engaged, but 
disappointed for the reason alleged in the letter , viz that 

“the Hon’ble the Court of Directors ha^e jfiven powtae instructions 
prohibiting the employment of other than their Military t ovenanted servants 
in the subordinate grades of the Department of Public orks 

The existence of such an order wo extremely regret To 
us it seems at once improvident and unjust to make employ- 
ment in such a deportment as that of Public works, a monopoly 
For the superintendence and execution of many of those 
works, working mechanics are much better qualified than 
mibiary officers. The mechanic can lend a hand, os well os 
Bupenutend, it necessary , wlule his services aie cheaper 
Lastly, such an order le an impolitic, and, according to the 
principle of the Charter Act, unconstitutional mtorferenco with 
the local authorities who must be the best judges on such 
details, and would err, if at all, on the side, of an imduo 
preference for the covenanted services. 

A 1 
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Art III — 1 Let hvret tacret de T Orient Par M Pauthier 

Parts, 1840 

2 Y^Ktng, anti/^uissimua Sinarum Ither gum. ex hiind interpret 
tatione P Regu aborumque ex Soc Jesu P P edidit Juhut 
Mofih StuttgartuB, 1834 

3 The Works of Confucius, hy J Marshman, Serampore, 1809 

4 Chxmdiing, traduxt et ennchi de notes par Feu le P OaU’- 
bil, revu et corngi sur le tcxte Chinois par M De Guxgnea, 

Pans, 1770 

5 China, or Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy, Sfc of the 
Chinese, hy S Kidd London, 1841 

TiiP contrast between the people of Asia and Europe is not 
less striking than that between tbe physical peeulinnties of the 
two continents Ever influenced to an extraordinary dc^ee 
• by the ciroumetanccs in which he may be placed, man exhibits 
in every different situation a different appeamnee The burn- 
ing deserts of central Afneo, with their and clouds of sand, 
are not more stnkingly dissimilar from the hills and plains and 
forests of Europe, than are the wild negro tribes who wander 
through them, when compared even with the rudest of the 
European races But even here^ the contrast is scarcely so 
striking OB it IS between the occupants of Asia and of Europe 
Tlio tliiokly peopled plains of India, of the Burman Peninsula, 
and of China, arc, it is true, as different from the vast plains of 
control Asia as the Hindus, the Burmese, and the Chinese are 
from the wondering Tartars and Mongolians. All these are 
more or less contrasted with each other, but how slight do 
these differences appear when compared with those that 
present themselves, if wo view togeUier the civilized races of 
Europe and Asia. The Frenchman and the Chinese, the Eng- 
bshman and the Hmdu, the Itahan and the native of Burmah 
ore a kmd of mtellectual and moral antipodes to each other, 
differing, not less m their modes of thought and manner of life 
than in their dress and languages. The Frenchman, the Eng 
bshmon and the Itaban have yet a certain similarity to each 
other, just as the Chinese, the Hmdu and the Burmese have, 
however they may differ m minor pccttlianties. The causes of 
this striking contrast it will be well for us shortly to investigate 
as bemg immediately conneoted with our present subject. 

The Physical Historian of the human nice will, perhaps, 
point to hiB division of mankind into different famihea as the 
true explanation of the question But this cannot assist us, — 
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it 18 but giving a different name to our enquiry, and unless he 
could shew us why the mind of the Mongolian appears to differ 
in its structure from that of the Circassian, as much os his body 
does in form, his nomenclature and subdivisions are of no avail 
It will be evident to every one who reflects on the matter, that 
no on^ cause or varying circumetoneo could have brought about 
so great a difference, and that we must look for its true expla- 
nation to a number of different influences co-operating with 
each other There can be httlo doubt then, in the first place, 
that climate has a very considerable influence on the human 
frame— no one will probably bo found to deny its influence 
on the body, although some may doubt whether it can affect 
the mind. Yet so intimate is the connection between the 
two, that a simple induction would lead us to believe, that wliat 
produces a difference m the one would have an effect, however 
small, or however evanescent, upon the other That there 
is a difference between the habits and modes of thought 
amongst the inhabitants of the icy regions when com])arcd 
with those of the torrid zone, cannot, wo imagine, be doubted 
The constant occupation of the mmd upon one class of subjects 
different from tliose on which the others arc employed, would, 
in itself, be sufficient m course of time to give it a bias or form 
differing from that impressed upon tlie other The inhabitant of 
the icy regions, for instance, sees all nature around rugged and 
forbidding — bleak masses of rock, and no less bleak mountains of 
ICC, are his constant companions A perpetual war with the clc- 
mentftjnust be kept up oven to support his life, and with a cheer- 
less sky above him and a freezmg atmosphere around, what won- 
der if he accustom his mmd to melancholy and gloom t In the 
torrid zone, on the other hand, wc see too swarthy inhabitant 
placed in the midst of nature’s prodigality and unbounded 
fertility Ho rests beneath the shade of a tree, and enjoys a 
delightful temperature— the forest around him supplies him 
with food — flowers are m his path, the woods are full of 
beautifully-tmted birds, who may deliglit liim with iheir 
songs or plumage , m fact all nature calls him to enjoyment. 
AVhat a mind must his be, if no fertile imagination Iiounds in it 
— if no contentment and joy take possession of it — and if it 
docs not exult m the happmess of every thing around ? Will 
it be said then, tliat an experience of even thirty years in two 
such different situations would not give rise to differently 
constituted minds ? These of course ore extreme cases, but 
if an extreme difference of chmate would produce a difference 
in the modes of thinking and feeling of two races, every less 
difference would have a correspondingly dimmishing influonco 
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In this manner, we conceive it may be shewn, that oven his 
local situation and the circumstances that attend it have some 
influence in moulding the mind of man If this be true, then, 
there can be little doubt that here we have at least one of the 
canses of that cxtraordmaiy contrast between the mind of 
Asia and Europe How diflercnt is the local situation of 
Greece from that of India and Persia I and, again, as there 
18 a general similarity between the vast plains of India, China, 
and Mongolia, so is there also a general similarity between 
the narrow peninsulas and islands of Europe, Greece, Italy, 
Spam, France, Scandinavia and Britain In the one case wo 
liavo regions of excessive heat and excessive cold, in the other 
a climate rendered more or less temperate by tlie breezes of 
^tho ocean, and as there is a general similarity m the climates of 
Greece, Italy, &c and m those of India, Cliina and Mongolia, 
BO 18 there also, os wc luve before stated, a rcignmg individuality, 
so to speak, in the mental manifestations of tho two clas><cs 
of countries, otherwise so strangely contrasted with each other 
Another, and a no less striking difference between tlie two, 
existed m the periods at which civilization reached them, 
and m the form of that civilization A 8 <juming, what indeed 
IS almost an ascertained fact, that the great religious sects of 
Asia, took their rise somewhere in the North of India, or 
m Persia, wo may speak of Indian civilization, as being in 
its great elements, identical with Asiatic civihzation generally 
Now, history assures us, that Europe received the elements of 
its philosophy, its religion, and its civilization from the East 
In the East, then, these elements first existed, and it is therefore 
to be expected that they would exist in a different form from 
that which they assumed in the West. They were rudimental, 
and unformed, a riidis imligestaque moles, a vast and ill-understood 
synthesis, which although of practi^ly little influence on 
the moss, was yet stamped with the brand of religion and 
orthodoxy, and thereby prevented from being examined or 
analysed But into Greece and Europe they came in a very 
different form Tlie quarry was too large to be introduced 
in all its on^al bulkmcss, and thns it come to be imported 
piecemeal One pluiosophcr and another got possession of 
this portion and of that, moulded it as suited his fancy or his 
inclination, and then threw it in, os another element of change 
on tho stormy sea of Grecian institutions. In this way was 
it broken up into detached fragments, and much of the bad 
was rejected, whibt a ^reat proportion of the good was mtro- 
duced Had the spirit of the East invaded Greece, at the 
outset of its career, in all its original entirety, Europe, like 
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Asia, would have settled down under a yoke of rcligioua 
domination and tyranny whioh perhaps it might havo taken 
ages to break, if even ages could break it. Here, then, wo 
have another great distinction between the inHuonces ruling 
the Indian and tlje European mind The one was confined in 
a dungeon, vast indeed and almost boundless, but yet by an 
adamantine chain from \vhich there was no escaping — the 
other had a field of vision and enquiry, vast as the universe, 
and over which man might range os ho pleased The modes 
of thinking, the objects of thought, the sciences ho should 
cultivate, the way in which he should cultivate them, were 
all laid down for the Abiatio by what ho believed to bo the 
very finger of tho Almighty — the Grecian took these modes 
of thinking, these objects of thought, these sciences and 
methods, and added to them or diminished tlicm as ho pleased 
Once indeed in Europe that very cham ot which wo spoke 
— the chain of religious dogmatism — was implanted on tho 
human mind, and what was the result f tho darkness of thp 
middle ages, a darkness os impcnetniblo ns that of Asia, 
without its vastness and sublimity Once again, that cham 
was broken, — WickhfFc tried its strength, but it was beyond 
his power to rend — it was reserved for the great German to 
snap itm two, and what has been tho result? tho civilization, 
the faciencc, the gradual advancement of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth ctmtunes 

Ihe East then received the elements of its civilization and 
social institutions in a different foim from that in which tlicy 
were introduced into Europe, and to this reason, probably, we 
may ascribe a great part of the subsequent contrast in tho 
dt\ olopment ot the two 

Nor, perhaps, is there any point of contrast more striking 
in the ruhng infiuonces ot Asia and Europe, than that which 
has been hinted at above, — tho stamping of all philosopliy, all 
science, all art, and all tho social relations, ns proceeding at 
once from Go(L Every thing was, therefore, true or false, to 
the Asiatic according as it acco^ed with or differed from 
the standard of all truth — ^his religious works Now, as 
has been already hinted, unless oriental philosophy had been 
introduced mto Europe in the boundless mass of religion in 
which it was enveloped in the East, it could not receive tho 
same form But it was absolutely imjiossible that it could bo 
BO introduced — it was not so introduced , and hence, m a great 
measure, may bo traced the analysed and mvestigatcd form 
w^ch it so soon received m Greece 

Perhaps m no other country m the world was tho Govern- 
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mont and aociol order bo atnctly combined with religion aa 
in Chino. From the earliest dawn of the history of that 
remarkable pc^lc, exhibited in their ancient religious eystems, 
we find the (royomment and institutions of social life, the 
philosophical and scientific dogmas, incorporated m such a way 
with the religious system os to have rendered it impossible for 
a discoverer to found a new system of philosophy without 
first repudiating the received system of religion From a 
similar principle pervading the other nations of Asia, parti- 
cularly those of India, arose the vastness of the Oriental 
systems, when compared with the moderate range and limited 
extent of those of Europe. Each of the former was a whole 
body of metaphysics, physics, divinity and jurisprudence , an 
entire erection cmbi-acing every variety of science or speculation 
^ whereas those of the latter were generally sj stems confined 
to one particular subject, — philosophers there contenting tliem- 
Bclvcs with rearing a monument by tlie side of some others of less 
or greater extent, the whole being scarcely suflScient to form 
one of those pyramids of all knowledge, of which Eastern 
philosophers were so fond. 

In many respects the vast empire of China possesses features 
of interest pccuhar to itself, whilst there are many others in 
which it closely resembles the other great empire of civilized 
Asia — India In common with India, we perceive in the 
Chinese character, history, and htcraturc, a strange unity 
which strikingly distinguishes it from everything Western, — 
a common character iirescrvcd over an empire of so vast an 
extent , a siiniliarity, almost A identity, in tlic various stages 
of its lustory, and the unvarying incorporation of its con- 
querors with Its own domestic habits and institutions , a cor- 
icspondcnce, strange m its aspect, between the character 
of the people themselves, their pccuhar situation, and the 
uniqueness of their liter iry productions. In all those respects, 
then, India and China arc similar to each other In their 
strange jealousy of foreign intercourse, however, their idolatry 
of their sovereign, their unbounded and ridiculous admiration 
of themselves, the Chinese resemble no other nation upon earth 
(for the institutions of the adjacent Island of Japan ma^ 
justly bo considered as of Chinese growth) So exorbitant is 
tius admiration by the Chinese of every tiling belonging to 
their country, that we find no instances of tncir scekmg to extend 
their power into any other region of the globe, nor do we 
ever hear of a Chmesc leader conducting his followers into 
western Asia. As being beyond doubt the most populous of 
existing empires m the world, China possesses an especial 
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claim upon our consideration, whilst on invcsti^tion into the 
system of philosophy compiled by its great teaser, Confucius, 
however imperfect that enquiry may be, should not fail to 
interest us. In the course oi it wo may find some clue to the 
mysterious unity of this extraordinary poopio and to the 
peculiar opmions which so much excite our astonishment. 

A cursory consideration of the universality of the ancient 
rebgious systems of the East, and of the incorporation with 
them of jurisprudence and philosophy will convince us that 
it would have been a dangerous task m Confucius to attempt 
the introduction of a new or different system Nor did ho 
attempt it lie found a confused mass of facts, rcficctions 
and assertions in the ancient sacred works — and from tins dis- 
ordered heap he chose those which best suited his purpose, 
explained them in accordance with his convictions or his wishes, 
and on tins foundation built lus comparatively pure system of 
ethics, his strange metaphysics, hia fanciful physics, and his 
extraordinary political s) stem — this last being that in which ho 
departed least of all from the ancient dogmas, and altlioiigh 
when incorporated with his ethics, it looks imposing and captivat- 
ing — so much so, in fact, tint were it not for the stem monitor, 
experience, we might consider it admirably adapted to the rule 
of an extensive empire, — yet the pages of liistorjr warn us 
against puttmg any faith in^such a system of despotism 

The founder of the political philosophy of China — Khoung 
feu-tscu, latinized into the form of Confucius — was bom 
about 550 B C His father the chief minister of the 
petty kingdom in which ho wiw born, China having been then, 
and for three centuries later, divided into a numbci of small 
independent states. This eminent man, according to his dis- 
ciples, “ the CTcatcst teacher of the human race that time has 
ever produced,” was distinguished, wo arc assured, from his 
eorhost youth by an ea^er pursuit of knowledge and an 
intense anxiety to improve himself From his peculiar position 
in his native country it is not to be wondered at that he early 
devoted himself to the study of moral and political science, 
such as they then existed m the ancient histones of Ins country 
Engaged at first in the pohtics of his state, he soon became 
disgusted with the frivohty and affectation of a court which 
he shortly after left to engage in those literary labours that 
have pr(Muced such an impression on his countrymen. That 
much good was effected by the inculcation on his disciples of lus 
improved ethical system cannot bo doubted, whilst at the same 
time it IS impossiblo to deny, that much of his writ mgs consists 
of the jDcuI^tion of many vain and fnvolous ohseironccs. 
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Let 118 remember, however, tliat he commenced his labours 
with the prejudices of a Chinese,— that the book of knowledge, 
either of the human race, or of the physical worlds was never 
unfolded to his view, — and that if some parts of his works may 
be safely condemned by us, yet that the evident tendency of 
the whole was to elevate his countrymen, to inereaso their 
public virtue and pnvate morahty, without offering to their 
view any prospects of a sensual reward hereafter, os in the case 
of the Arabian pretender, and without his exercising the 
influence ho acquired for his personal aggrandisement or the 
aggrandiscinent of his family 

Unhke moat other founders of what may be justly called a 
politico-roligious system, Confucius laid no claims to univcr- 
• sal knowledge or perfection On the contrary, ho frequently 
confesses Ins ignorance, when an ordinary pretender would 
have given his own ideas as the express ordinances of heaven 
“ I was not bom,'' said he, “ endued with all knowledge, I am 
xicrcly a man who loves the ancients, and who did all I could 
to arrive at truth ” (Lun-yu,* vil 19 ) On particular pomts of 
rcbgion and other subjects he was equally frank m his conies 
Sion of Ignorance for, having been asked by one of lus disciples, 
how superior spirits should be w orshipped, he frankly replied, 
that ho did not know , whilst, on another occasion, when asked 
what death was, his answer ran thus — when I know not what 
IB life, how shall I inform you wha\ death is ? ** (Lun-yu, xi. 
11 ) The same work, — that which gives us a greater insight 
into Ins private character than aw other, and which relates many 
actions of Ins daily lilo, — the ffln-yu, informs us, that on being 
asked for some information regarding militaiy science, he replied, 
“ If you had asked mo of ceremonies or sacrifices, I might 
have been able to reply to you, but with regard to the military 
science, I never studied it ” (xv 1 ) The means by which ho 
attamed to the practice of virtue he constantly asserts to be 
reverence for the ancients, and on abhorrence of vice A dis- 
ciple of lus assures us, that he was entirely without self-love, 
prejudices, obstinacy and egotism, whilst his whole character 
unci teaching would load us to infer that hia disciple did not 
greatly err “ When he saw any one m mourning,” says the 
some disciple, ** or any one in the garb of a magistrate, or 
bhnd, or older than himself, if seated, he rose at their 
approach ” Some, and unfortunately the class is by no means 
a small one, will confidently pronounce this conduct to be hypo- 
critical , but before acceding to this gratuitous assumption, let 


• Written Lan gnee in Mwihman • tnnelttion. 
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UB ask how that mfluenco was used which he obtained hy thu^ 
and his other peculiar conduct ? Did he use that influenoo to 
procure his own aggrandisement, or to enable his family to 
take a high place amongst their countrymen ? No* he used it 
to promote so far os he could discover them, the interests of 
morality and pubbo virtue , he used it to make, if possible, his 
fellow-citizens better and happier than they hod been before , 
and it 18 in this point of view — that of a benefactor of so 
large a portion of tne human race — that he chiefly ments our 
attention. His virtues appear to have been his own — his 
errors and ^ ices (for he was devoid of neither) were those of 
his country and education 

In hw manner of teaching he was as simple and open as m 
his manner of life We have seen that he confessed his igno- 
rance of many things — ho told his disciples his doubts and 
fears without reserve, and endeavored to interest them but by a 
simple relation of what he conceived to be the truth They were 
not satished, however, with this , but, like all mankind, craving 
for mysteries, they sought a secret system for tliemsolves — 
something that should not be known by all the world — “ Oh, 
my disciplcB,” was his answer, “ do you behove then, that I liavo 
for you bidden doctnnes ’ I Iiavo not What I have done and 
what I have thought, I have communicated to you, for such 
IS my manner of instruction (Lun-yu, vii 23,) and imme- 
diately after relating this conversation, his disciple informs us, 
that he had four means of teaching or four sorts of instiuction 
— literature, the practise of wtuous actions, rectitude and 
fidelity In Ins precepts we find nothing austere or rejmlsivo 
— no attempt mode to bind down the minds of his followers to 
a rigid, morose rule of liis own , on the contrary, he eagerly 
desired them to bo open to every cnnobhn" idea — to cultivate 
the sentiment of the sublime — to open their hearts to the 
influence of joy — to accomplish themselves in the art of singing 
and music — m short by every means consistent with \ irtue, and 
in one case by a means inconsistent with it, to make them- 
selves comfortable and liappy 

Simple and natural os his character was, however, he was not, 
he informs us, understood by his a^e, (Lun-yu, xiv 37 ) But 
in this he shared the fate of aU truly groat men — whose 
judges should be, not their contemporaries, but future ages 
The opposition sometimes made to him and the unpopularity 
which ho frequently experienced, he invariably silenced bj the 
noblest courage and the firmest confidence lu tlio ultimate 
success of hiB doctrines. ** When 1 examine myself,” he says, 
** and find my heart right, although 1 should have for adver- 
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wtntM ft thonBftsd or ten thoniand men, 1 will march without 
/ear tgainst my enemies. ” (Meng-tseu I 2 ) — A truly noble 
sentiment to come from a Heathen philosopher, and which may 
shew U8 of what the Chmese heart is capable when inspired 
by gemoB. 

In thus endeavoring to point out the distinguishing charao- 
tensties of the mind of Confucius, let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we desire to represent the good features only — our 
aim 18 to discover from the records opened to us, not how good 
or how bad tbo man himself w as, but what was really Ins cha- 
racter, and to do this we must consider the virtues attributed to 
him m connection with the vice** In the voluminous records 
of his life, handed down to us by his disciples, we have dis- 
• covered an instance of duplicity in Ins conduct , and m bis sys- 
tem of morality, we find him sacrificing, in one instance, truth 
to filial duty The instance of duplicity to which we allude is 
thus described m the Lun-yu “ Jou-pci wished to see Khoung- 
fcu-tseu Khoung-feu-tseu excused himself on the score of 
indisposition , but as soon as the bearer of the message had left 
Lis room, the philosopher took his guitar, and began to sing, 
with the design ot making the messenger hear him ” (xviii 20 ) 

This IS nil that is related of the circumstance, and ns we 
understand it, the fact was, that Confucius was unwilling to see 
Jou-pei, and wisiiing Jou-pei to be aware of this liimselt, with- 
out directly telling him so, resorted to this means to inform 
him of It The error in Ins system of morality wc shall notice 
when we enter upon that branch of our enquiry 

Wo have before alluded to tho literary labours of Confucius 
—they consisted for the most part m a revision of the sacred 
Works, and m the adding to them of explanatory notes, — those 
entirely of liis own composition being in general but short essays 
or collections of his sayings. Of the sacred works w ith which 
he more immediately connected himself, and which are de- 
signated by the title Kunff orKtnff, on account of their supposed 
excellence, there are two divisions The first consists of five 
different works, tho most highly esteemed of the Chinese writ- 
ings, and general^ styled by Europeans, the classical works of 
the first order Of these tho Y-hn^ (also wntten Ye-king, 
and Uk-king, in European works) holds the first rank. The 
Y-king, or sacred book of changes, like most of the other canon- 
ical writings, 18 by no means the work of a single individuaL 
Tlie foundation of the treatise consists of what are generally 
called “ the tngrams, or enigmatic lines of Fohi,** who is said 
to have been the first emperor of China, and Lved 4,600 years 
ago, or twenty-five oentoriea before our era I These tngrams 
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consist of three lines varied by one or more of them being 
broken in the midst — two of these trigrams ore in each vana* 
tion placed tc^ther, and out of the six Lnes thus oombmed, 
sixty-four vanations are formed These serve as the divisions 
of the work “Jt was not at first,” says M Visdelou, “pro- 
perly speaking a book, nor any thing npprooolung to it, it was 
but a very obscure enigma, and more difhcult a hundred times 
to explain than that of the sphinx ” (Notice de L* Y-King). 

Twelve centuries before our eio, another monarch (Ouen- 
ouang or Yenvang) undertook like another Giidipus, to solve the 
enigma, adding fbr that purpose, to each hexagram a short 
sentence scarcely less obscure than the lines themselves. The 
successor of Veu-vnng, Tcheu-Kong by name, added what la 
called “ an interpretation” to each of the enigmatical sentences 
of his father, and m this state the work remained till the tune 
of Confucius, who annexed a commentary to each hexagram, 
generally much longer than the previous sentences, and giving 
such a view as he deemed correct, of the hnes, sentences and intei^ 
prctations These commentaries then, by far the most useful 
and readable part of the work, may be considered, as far as they 
extend, to be an embodiment of the views of the sage on the 
various subjects treated of in the compilation — which comprise 
moral and political philosophy, with occasional attempts at the 
development of a mystenous system of physics. The disciples of 
Confucius inform us, that no part of his own writings or of the 
sacred books was so highly esteemed by him as the Y-King 
He admired it — had it constantly m hia hand — and declared, on 
one occasion, that if he wished to prolong his life, it would be 
pnncipally to obtain a more perfect knowledge of tlie Y-King 
The praises lavished on it by subsequent writers are perfectly 
ext^a^ agant, “It so comprehends the heaven and the earth,” says 
one writer, “ that there is nothing good which it docs not con- 
tain not only is it the origin of the other canonical books, 
but, as it were, the elucidator of all things visible and invisi- 
ble 80 that to know the other books and not to know the 
Y-King, would be to examine a river and neglect its source, or 
to take the branches and leave the root” 

The fable connected with tlie origin of these rrystical tn- 
graros is one purely Chinese As Fohi, says the tradition, was 
walkmg on the banks of the nver Hoang-ho, there came on a 
sudden, from the waters of the stream, a dragon or (as some will 
have it) a tortoise, who earned on his back the form of this book. 
Fohi copied it immediately, and formed on this design the fijgure 
of his tngrams. Its ongm is thus asserted to have been divine. 

That uie Y-King bat reached our tunes at it was left by 
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Confuoiiu there can be little doubt. It escaped the general 
conflagration of the sacred works caused by TBm-chi*’hoang, a 
monarch who reined m the third century before the Christian 
era, and whose (Miject was, according to a credible Chinese 
authority, to destroy only those works which, were related to 
the manners and institutions of the first three families, wishing 
to annihilate the memoiy of those by whose example he was 
himself condemned.” (Kong-in-ta, proleg od Y-King) The 
fhct of its being uniYersally reccireu by followers of Con- 
fucius over since as a sacred work, would be sufficient, from 
the watchfulness of the vanous sects to preserve its punty, and 
We cannot, therefore, doubt that the Y-King, as we now possess 
it, 18 the genuine offspring of the Chinese mind previous to the 
* ago of Confucius. What is allowed by Chinese writers thom- 
selvos on this subject, we should thmk it vain to attempt to 
prove, but if any sceptic wishes to investigate the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Y-King, more particularly, we refer Inm 
the elaborate dissertation prefixed to the second work winch 
we have noted at the head of this article. 

With regard to the contents of this extraordinary book, we 
conceive a juster idea can scarcely be conveyed, in as few words, 
than the following extract from M Visdelou’s notice presents 
— ** The Y-King embraces a vonety of subjects , it is in fact, 
like the Kucycloposdia of the Chinese We can, nevertheless, 
reduce its contents to throe heads, to wit, metaphysics, physics, 
and morals. With regard to the first, when it speaks of the 
first principle, it does little more than glance at it, so to speak , 
it onlarges a little more on physics, which it treats however 
rather metaphysically than physically, that is to say, by reduc- 
ing every thmg to certain universal notions, but with respect 
to mords, it treats that branch profoundly, forgetting notmng 
which pertains to the life of man, whether considered as an 
individual, a father or a citizen. When I say that this book 
treats of all these matters, it must not be supposed, especi- 
ally with regard to the two first, that they are enter^ upon 
meth^ically, nnd with order , it is but by accident, m para- 
graphs detached from the text, and scatterra m the work, here 
and there But that which may be considered as a fourth 
head m the Y-king is, that it is the book of destinies, which 
&om all antiquity has served for predictions. Nothing is 
more common in the hexagrams than the words fortnnate and 
unfortunate ”* 


• The exeellent diMertaUon Aram which the aboTe ia taken may be fotmd m 

the flist and fourth works, noted at the head of this article 
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The Choa-kin^ (also wntten Chu-kinff, Soa-kioff and Chang- 
chon) may be considered as the seco^ of the nye canomoal 
worl^ It IS by no means of less authority than the Y-kmg, 
but IB somewhat posterior in point of age. Unlike that wonc 
it does not consist of any mystical figures or sentences but 
18 a plain composition in prose, giving a history of the first 
four dynasties of the Chinese emperors. It appears to have 
been the composition of various sovereigns who lived in the 
seventh, eighth and nmth centimes before our era. It has 
not reached our a^ however exactly as it was then left. The 
institution of public historians kept by the pnnee to record 
passing events, and remarkable sayinf^ at tliat period, was 
discontinued during the civil wars which were waged m the 
fifth and sixth centuncs before Christ , and afterwards, about ^ 
210 before Christ, the emperor Chi-hoang-ty or Tsin-chi- 
hoang (for his name is wntten m both ways by the Jesuits) 
caused a general conflagration of ancient documents of the 
kingdom to be made, in which the Chou-king with other valu- 
able works, was well nigh perishing The object of Chi-hoong- 
ty appears to have been to render himselt entirely absolute 
in the state, and for that purpose he thought it best to abolish 
all ancient usages by destroying the works in winch these 
ancient usages were most authoritatively enjoined His orders 
were executed to the letter by his mimons, and with such 
eagerness to anticipate his wishes, that four or five of the 
most venerable characters m Chma from age, talents and moral 
courage, who persevered in keepmg their ancient treasures, 
were burned with the books which they were so reluctant 
to see destroyed After a few years, however, the family of 
the tyrant became extinct, and that which followed shewed 
itself more worthy of the throne which it occu]ued By the 
exertions of the first princes of this family the work v, as re- 
stored nearly, if not exactly, in its ancient form, — there being 
Lttle doubt, that although it may not contain all that was left 
by Confucius, that part which does remain is os he left it. 
Like Ae Y-kmg the Chou-king appears to have received its 
present form S’om Confucius, the ancient documents from 
which it was compiled having descended from the sovereigns 
of the seventh, eighth, and nmth centuries formerly alluded to 
A bnef summary of its contents may not be umnteresting 
The Chou-king is usually divided mto four parts, of whimi the 
first contains the reigns of two very ancient emperors, Yaou 
and Chun The second relates the history of a line of princes 
known by the designation of the dynasty of Hia, at whnm time 
(said to be 2,000 years before Christ) China was divided mto 
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nme indep€ndeQt soyerointiefl. The third oontaiiui, in hkn 
manner, the reigns of the Chang dynasty — Chang being the 
name of a country in the extensive distnot of Houan, m the 
north of China, of which Tching-tang was the first sovereign. 
The relation extends from before Cnnst 17p0 to 1100, and 
the eleven chapters of which it is composed, like those in the 
other books, are chiefly occupied with the precepts of the 
vanous monarclis or the dissertations of their ministers on good 
Government. Tlie fourth is occupied with the doings of tho 
Tcheou dynasty It consists of thirty chapters and embraces 
a period of hve hundred years, from 1100 to 600 before 
Christ 

The third of these socred works is tho Clu-king (c-dled Sce- 
^ king by Morshman) on the contents of which we need not delay 
Tho name bignifics poetry in general, and the work consists 
of a collection of odes, three hundred and eleven m num- 
ber, chosen by Confucius out of a host of others, as being of 
Oi moral aud improving tendency No part ot it would appear 
to bo tho composition of tho sago liimseif, lus labors in bring- 
ing it to its present torin, consisting merely ol collation and 
expurgation "I he work, as being a sacred one, is, liowcver, 
one ot gicat authority amongst tho Chinese — it being a 
favorite exercise of theirs to commit its verses to memory and 
Bing them on public occasions and in private life This rever- 
ence for It was encouraged by Conflicius himself, who frequent- 
ly took occasion to refer to it os a standard work, capable of 
imparting by careful study much improvement “ Xliese 
verses,” he said to his disciples, on one occasion, ** are as a spe- 
culum, ofFcring the contemplation of good and evil, they teach 
us to serve our parents at home, and the king abroad ” (Lun- 
yu, 17 ) Besides this, he recommends their study os a means 
of improving elocution — “ unless you have learned the book 
of verses, my son,” he once said to a disciple, you can never 
thoroughly acquire a pei feet art of speaking ” Like the other 
sacred books, the Chi-kmg perished m the conflagration of 
Chi-hoang-ty, in tho 3rd century before Christ, to which 
we formerly referred — copies of it existed, however, if not in 
books, at least in tho memory of a religious people, and from 
its peculiar rythmic composition, it was easily re-written from 
the memory of its admirers m its original form, on the revi- 
val of letters under the Hon dynasty The following remarks 
on this book, by one who made it his peculiar study, are not 
without mterest — “ It is evident that this collection of pieces, 
all perfectly authentic, and of a form ^nerally simple and 
naive, represents the manners of the ainnent Chuieee in their 
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ponty, and that it ofFen to any one who wishes to moke a 
study of these manners^ a mine more easy to explore than the 
histonoil woiks such os the Chou-kmg the Tto~ickouen and the 
Koue-iHy in which the facts relating to the manners and the 
eoci il constitution of the ancient Cluncso are combined with 
lonsf monl discourses * ( Recherches sur Us mmars des anctens 
ChncfiSf per M E Biot ) 

The touith of the great canonical works is the Li-k! or 
Ly-khee The first sellable of the name denotes propnrty^ 
eapecially as diiccted to dress demeanor or con\erbAtion 
The Li-ki may bo '»aid to be a book, not of cciomonies onlr, ^ 
but of all the ofhees of cuil lik , the duty and conduct of* 

E arents to tlieir childicn, and childicn to their pircnts of hus- 
mds and witc'^, of (ittzcns and nei^hbor«i, aic ill liid down in* 
it with the niobt tedious p irtu ul lilt) Its motto it tlio pie- 
aeat dl^, might well ho the following horn Ciceio’s de officus — 
** 81 tecum ig IS ahquid, cum altcio contrahas, ^acaic olficiis 
non potes lu coquo eolendo sita cst Mtai honest is omnis ’ Iko 
Euiopcan rculei cm ‘•caicoly li i\e an idea of llit minuteness 
with winch e\ciy custom is noted down in the Li>ki Not 
only me all clashes jiirticulaily mentioned, and lulca for their 
conduct hid down fioin the eximplc of some sago or othci 
but c\ciy \diicty of ciicumstincc istikcn into account^ and 
whelUei it homo oi abiq^id, in the temple oi the miiket- 
placc, when studying or amusing oneself, when at leisure or 
DUS), when at feasts or at business, engaged in diicrsion or 
mouining, at music, archeiy or boitmg, the caicful man of 
whateier cla«8 has only to tuin to the piopcr part of the hi-ki 
to find out what his conduct ought to bo^hewill find there, 
too, not only what bis o induct should be, pai ti( ul irircd, hut 
his dress ns well, nccoiding to the season of the )cir We 
need scarcely say then, th it the work is vciy voluminous — 
exceeding tint of any two of the other Ainy It appears to 
be a collection by Confucius of the vnnous customs inculcated 
by foimcr sages, to wiiich he probibly added examples of his 
own Otheis will hue it that it is cntiicly his own work , 
howe\ei this may be, certain it is that it pa8«»cd through his 
bands, and he inculcated the greatest levercuce for it upon his 
disciples — “ My son,” said he, on one occasion, " unless )on 
have learned the book of rites, you will never tlioroughly 
understand the proper method of acting in conformity with 
virtue, or established usa^ ” The Li-ki did not escape the 
confla^tion of the sacred worice by Chi-hoongoti, and has pro- 
bably reached posterity m consequence in a somewhat muti- 
lated form^its regeneration having being effected by the 
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putting together of the yanooB scraps of it which were fband 
in different situations which had escaped the ngorous search 
of the Goth-like King We, of the Western world, can 
scarcely conceive the e&ct which the extensive distnbution of 
such a work amongst the masses of the people, stamped as 
it was as sacred, would have in perpetuating estaolished 
usages, and preventing reformation Heft was the standard of 
orthodoxy as to propriety, conduct, duty, ceremonial obscr- 
vonocs and even dress — to depart from this standard was to 
incur the blame of irreligion. Do we still need then a clue to 
^ the fixedness and immovability of Chinese customs ? Wie tbmk 
* not 

The fifth and last of the works more especially connected 
owith the system of Confucius, and received by the Chinese os 
of divine authority, is the Tcbun-teiou (the Chun-chou of 
Marsh man) so colled from the period of the year at which it 
was commenced and finished b^ the sage Tchun signifies the 
spnng, and tnati the autumn — in the first of these seasons Con- 
fucius commenced the work, and in the lost he finished it. It 
contains a continuation of tho Chou-king, being a history of 
China, but more particularly of that state of China in which 
Confucius lived, Loo, for two hundred and forty years — it was 
the work of the old ago of the philosopher and appears to 
have been intended as a more tull explication of his political 
system than was contained m any of Ins former works. Like 
the others it was destroyed in the conflagration so frequently 
mcntioue< 1 , and has probably not reached us in its origmu 
form 

Besides these five works of Supreme authority, there are 
four others called the See-chou, or “ four books,” generally 
considered os of somewhat less weight than the former Of 
these one is a small treatise by Confucius on the art of Govern- 
ment The second is on essay on the path of moderation com- 
piled from the papers of Confucius by his grandson Tho 
third 18 that from which we have frequently quoted above — 
the LwurjfUt written by two of hia disciples, and givmg us a 
greater msight into his pnvate character than any other, and 
the fourth is the compilation, and bears the name of onother 
disciple Meng-Ueu — btinized into the fonnof Mencius— and 
consists of conversations on various subjects between the author 
of It and a petty sovereign of Chma. 

Having tons bnefly noticed the works containing the system 
of philosophy monlcated by Confucius, and having points out 
porLcularfy the difi^rent parts of them which may be oonsi- 
dered as bis own composition, let ns now proceed to givo a bnef 
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summary of that system from the works before us, separating 
the phdoaophy as much as possible from the rdigion containea 
m them. 

Educated as Confucius was, in the behef of a mystical and 
elaborate system of unintelhmble metaphysics, we cannot 
wonder at the peouhanties whi^ strike us as the most promi- 
nent charoctenstios of his writings, when we are first intro- 
duced to tliem. The exceed in^y practical nature of that 
instniotiOQ which he gave to his followers, and which he fondly 
hoped would one day be the means of regenerating his country, 
must arrest the attention of the most superficial observer of 
Ins lessons and writings. This practical tendency was proba- 
bly given to them by the conviction which appears to have 
forced itself u[>on his naturally cneigotic and peuetratin|]r mtel 
lect ot the inutility of that specious mysticism in which the 
ancient sages of his country veded their dogmas Overturn 
the wiiole system he probably could not, but m forming and 
moulding it after the fashion of his own impressions, he 
accomplished the good he sought to effect, and stamped that 
system which he propounded at the same time w ith the seal of 
orthodoxy and sanctity If, in giving this account of his labors, 
we chirgo him somewhat insidiously with deceit, let it be 
remetnbered that apart from the moral turpitude of his conduot 
in tins respect, we give him all the praise of philanthropy 
and wisdom — wisdom m thus connecting himself witli the 
moLc revered sages of antiquity, philanthropy in devoting his 
life to the promulgation of what he believed to be truth, and 
for the benefit of his country to learn Without attributing 
to him tins appearance of deceit, we know not how to account 
for the extravagant praises which he lavished upon mystical and 
enigmatical compilations of antiquity, winch, handed down to 
him as they were, could not fail to appear in his discerning eyes 
what they really were, nseless and unprofitable. To the pecu- 
liar form in which learning reached him we may probably 
ascribe the very little attention which ho bestowed upon physi- 
cal science — his moral, and political philosophy alone being 
worthy of observation. Let us not forget, however, that this 
IS a characteristic of all infant philosophy, the habit of ethical 
speculation and theoretical system-building, invariably pre- 
ceding that patient inquiry and minute analytical research 
which are necessary to form a consistent system of physics. 
Confucius in China, and Socrates m Greece, appear to have 
been equally imprest with the conviction that this metaphy- 
Bioal disputation and word-spbtting mysticism would prove of 
little utility in geneni to the human race, and hence the atten- 

C 1 
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tion almost exclusively bestowed by each upon more practical 
subjects Whatever is above us does not concern ns, was 
almost as miioli insisted upon by the Chinese, as by tbe Grecian 
sa^e , in this they agreea, the difference between them, wide 
and great as it w as, was but the difference oC their respective 
countries. 

At the base of tbe somewhat absurd physical system of Con- 
fucius stand tlie five hmg or elements, w ater, fire, wood, metals, 
nnd cartli — the five things said to be necessary to the existence 
of liuman hfc , ot these, says the Chou-king, the earth is humid 
and descends , the fire bums and ascends , wood is crooked and 
straightens itself , metals are grounded and are susceptible of 
change , the earth is well suited for seeds and harvests That 
which de(>cends and is moist, says the same work, has the taste 
of salt , that w Inch ascends and bums has a bitter taste , that 
which erookens itself and again straitens has an acid taste , 
that whicli IS grounded nnd changes has n piquant and sharp 
tostc , that which is sown and grows is sweet Each of these 
so-called elements is designated by one or more mystical lines 
placed m different positions The plij sical philosophy which 
embraces such fantasies as these must be utterly a alucless ns 
an interpretation of nature, nnd snob is our excuse for the 
extremely short notice of it which we shall now present 

The universe, necordmg to this_ fanciful system, has been 
generated by the union of two material principles, a heavenly 
nnd an onrtlily, ^ang and In The licaacn and the earth, say 
the exponents of this philosophy, signify or represent the cor- 
poreal substance of these principles, whilst their mtcUcctual 
manifestation pervades the whole In accordance with its 
inturo the universe is subject to be constantly destroyed and 
reproeluccd, a tenet exactly similar to one of the tunuomental 
principles of Buddhism The proper office of the material and 
heavenly Ynng, said a disciple of Confucius, is to produce, to 
make strong aud to sustain Its nature is firmness, inficxibility 
and perseverance What rises, what appears, what proiluccs 
or contains motion exists from it The figure of this celestial 
Yang 18 represented ns being round, consisting of a mass formed 
of thin particles or corpuscles, whilst that of the material, 
terrestrial Yn, is designated as quadrilateral and angular 
The nature of Yn, said the disciple just quoted, Tchno-tse, is to 
give place to, to fall to decay, to be weak, opaque, slow, and in 
itself as if inert, to receive motion from Yang, to obey and be 
obsequious to him, whilst its office m the universe is to fulfill 
duties analogous to those of a mother On this gross mate- 
riality is built the entire superstructure of Chinese physics 
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Mohl has been at some pama to point out resemblanoes be- 
tween this ajstem and that of Plato and Anbtotle, but such 
attempts are of little utility, they neither mAe the Chineae 
STStem better than it la, nor can they engraft on it any of 
that apintuahty, and idealism which, however inoorroct, lend 
such a oharm to the speculations of the celebiated disciples ol 
bocrates. 

The heavens and the earth being thus mystically united 
to the Yang and Yn, with theu existence, the origin of mm, 
in tlie system winch we are endeavoring to delineate, would 
appear to be in some way connected In the Y-King we 
aie told that ** the heaven and the eaith hod a commencement, 
and if that can be said ot them, how much moio truly may 
It be asseitcd of man,” and again in the woids of Confucius 
himself, ** after there was a heaven and an eaitli, all mateiial 
things wcic foimcd , afterwards there was the male and female, 
and then hush ind and wife ” It w ill probably be Abhcd, Is 
thcic then no Deity in the s^btcni^ The qucation is difHciyt 
to answci, for although from the account given of the oiigm of 
things one would conclude no acti\c Deity wcie concerned m 
It, yet wc find i&cnbed to the “ Gimd Unity,” the Tii-y, an 
existence ptioi to that of c\ery thing else, and os being the 
principle out of which Yang and Ynomanitud On i subject 
so difheult of elucidation it is not wondciful that this obscuiity 
bhould exibt , certain it i8,1iowevei, that all the active qualities 
oi a Deity die noted os existing in the thing design itod by 
tbc teim Hi oven, Tliub to take the Chou-king done as oui 
guide for the piesent, Heaven is tlieio icprcsonted os being the 
bather and Cl eatoL of all thingb (pigos 34, 412, 418, &e , 
Do Guignes' edition), as the sovereign intelligence whuh the 
perfect man should imitate (p 124, 120) as the authoi of 
kingly government, and a lovci of the people fp 84, 116, 
140, Ac.), os the founder and dcstroyci of einpiies (p 150, 
202) 08 being propitious to those who have a just heart, 
(p 195), and as that to which sacnfices sliould he offeted, and 
priyers addicosed (p 428, 211) Thus then all the more 
piommcnt charactenstics of a Deity, “ He ivcu”is undoubtedly 
represented as possessing In givmg it anything like an 
embodiment or tangible character the philosophers of China 
have not succeeded, probably designedly 

It has been frequently asserted by Earopcan wnters, that 
the immortabty of the human soul is uot a dogm i taught by 
Confucius 01 his disciples. If this dogma were not leceived by 
them, bow ever, how shall we account for then inculcation of 
sacnfices to the souls of their ancestors and if they were 
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•nxiotu to conceal the doctnne, how shall we explain their 
blmdneas in allowing it to appear continnallj m their writings ? 

it was a subject on which the great philosopher himself 
did not wuh to dilate^ we can readily believe from the an- 
swer which he gave to the enquirer on the nature of death — 
** when I know not what is life, how shall 1 inform yon what 
death is ? ” Ilia system had reference to the present life alone 
— the beauty of earthly virtue, the good consequences which 
flowed from its practice, the deformity of vice, and the evils 
which It induced, the duty of benevolence, of moral pnntv, of 
attending to the ancient sages — these were the themes on which 
be doliglitod to converse and to dilate, all beyond was for 
him and his disciples an unknown gulf, an eternity whence he 
, could not lift the veil which liid it from hia own and his 
disciple's cj es lie trusted there was a life there, he trusted 
that good men were honored there by that indefinable 
" Heaven’* which existed independently of man, and to which 
h§ attnbuted such excellence , these things he hoped for, but 
certain of them he was not, — he couhl not be, and without 
lotting the Ignorance and doubt press too heavily on his mind, 
he acted on the maxim, that this world should look after itself, 
and men with it, leaving futurity to take care of future events 
An unsatisfactory course certainly I but under the circum- 
stances, wlmt wiser one could ho have adopted ^ 

But leaving the dark and doubtful region lu w hicli wo have 
hero been groping, lot us enter upon that better defined, 
and more easily oomprehonded department in which the flitting 
sliadowB of mystical dogmas that perplexed us previously give 
place to the well defined and tangible shapes of moral and iioli- 
tical doctrines , m which we shall find a vast amount of truth, 
mixed up with certain peculiarities which were necessarily the 
adjuncts of a system elaborated in China — necessarily, we say, 
because the peculiarities of the Chinese mind would of course 
impnnt thcmaelvee on whatever emanated from it. We proceed 
then to the moral philosophy and ethics of Confucius. 

No one who has regarded the habits and actions of his fellow- 
creatures around him with attention con avoid being struck 
with the difiPcrcnt characters which present themselves to his 
observation If in the retirement of a domestic life be is 
brought personally into oontaot with but a few, and those 
few perhaps supenor specimens of humanity, his own observa- 
tion will lead him to judge well of mankind in general, but 
the busy hum of the great world, with all its vice and nuseiy, 
will still reach his cars and attract his attention. He may he 
unwilling to believe that human nature is so bad as the reports 
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which reach him would lead him to suspect, but the fact must 
still he apparent to him that it is worse thou its immediate 
development in connection with himself would induce him 
to conclude. He would gladly perhaps shelter himself if he 
could, in the prejudice that man was that mild, j^ntle and 
benevolent character, as a whole, which that port oi humanity 
around him would lead him to infer, and when convinced that 
this impression was erroneous would still be lenient and unwiU- 
ing to condemn From such a character as this we should not 
expect any very severe judgment to be passed upon mankind if 
he were asked for his opinion of the race generaliy But when 
we consider the position of a man who is daily thrown mto 
the society of the worst and most depraved of the human race, 
who sees before him little but developments of the most odious 
pnnciples of humanity, and whose heart, if susceptible, is sick 
of the sm and crime which his fellow'K^reatures around him 
display what answer should we expect if we asked him his 
opiDion of humanity ? Certainly not a favorable one The 
philosopher is bound to take a larger and more comprehensive 
opmion of the case before he gives his verdict Most men at 
the ])rescnt day will point to the medium between tlio opposite 
opinions of the two characters whom we have supposed as the 
true ansucr to the question, stating that man generally 
speaking is much worse than the first, and much bettor than the 
second, was led to believe. The philosopher, however, has a 
further (Question on the subject to answer, and one somewhat 
more difiicult — it is to explain the cause of this condition, this 
general character of mankind Almost all systems have agreed 
m considering the present degeneracy of mankind as an 
accident, not a neccuari/ amiequent of his nature, and, m accord- 
ance with this view, have represented him as being at 
one time perfectly happy In this the system of Confucius 
accords with others But then comes the enquiry. What 
has produced this decline? or m other words what is the 
origin of evil ? It is, said Plato, the heSv/tia the 

“ innate propensity” to disorder which charactenzea all mat- 
ter “The passions of men,” said Confucius, is the cause 
His views on the subject are thus stated — " All people 
are naturally good, but a desire of pleasure changes them , 
thence it is that they disobey their supenors to fulfill their 
individual apatites.” This is precisely in accordance with 
the views of Buddhism, which recognizes desire “ as the origin 
of all evil,” as for as man is concerned In this doctnne of 
the Chinese sage, we see something of his character and mental 
bias. The first effect of the evil working of desire was to make 
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man duobey his supenars, and thna create confusion in that 
pobtical nomine which he re^i^ed as the great instrument of 
national weal or woe Obed^nce is the fu^amental principle 
of his political, as punty is of liis moral, system, and which of 
the two he thought of most consequence is not easy to decide. 
Having thus then accounted for the loss of that onginal per- 
fection which mankind enjoyed, he lost no opportunity of ex- 
pressing hiB sense of the depravity into which man has fi^len — a 
depravity, which as he truly and frequently asserts, is charac- 
teiistic as well of the princes who rule, as of the subjects who 
are governed. 

Of the evil nature of man and llie bad effects of his mis- 
deeds, Confucius must necessarily have seen as much as most 
, other people Brought up in a petty court, a daily witness 
of the jealousies and intrigues there prevalent, and of the 
hollow heartedness which such a sphere of exertion is likely 
to induce, he was equally well acquainted in his earlier days 
With the evils there prevalent, os he was in his later years with 
those of the multitude The opposition which he met with 
was such as could leave little doubt ot the cxces9i\c scHish- 
iioss and depravity of the majonty Yet we ne\cr find him 
allowing this circumstance to bias his judgment, or mike him 
inveigh hitteily against mankind generally He saw the evil 
which existed, and like a true philosopher ho set himself to 
endeavour to correct it What more striking sentence could 
a work commence with, than that which opens the introduc- 
tion of Ins 7a //w, or ‘ Great study,” that its object was “ to 
bring back fallen man to the sovereign good i*” — an cntcrprizo 
the noblest and most philanthropic that could enter into the 
human mind In the sentence just quoted we see that Con- 
fucius recognized the dcpmvity of man and the necessity of 
Ins reformation , the next question which presents itselt to 
us, as explorers of his system, is the means by which this refor- 
mation, this bringing back of fallen man to the supremo 
good,” was to bo accomplished. On this, as on most other 
moral questions, his views arc clearly stated and intelligibly 
dilated upon. Before entering upon the means by which this 
reformation is to be accomplished, we m^ be asked, if man, 
alone and unassisted, is to do it ? No. The writings of tlie 
philosopher seem dear and explicit on this head. In the Ta Hio 
(a work which we prefer referring to os being etdirtly the 
composition of Confucius himself) he distmctly urges on his 
followers as the very first step m moral improvement the duty 
— not the advantage or excellence — but the duty of ** develop- 
ing that light wmch heaven has granted to man.” This we 
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cannot help considenng ns a clear and explicit reference to a 
conscience, but it muft still be confessed that a scxroli through 
his writings, as laborious and minute ns our means and reading 
would admit of, has failed to bring before our notice any* other 
allusion to this, most important principle In tlie paragraph 
quoted, however, which is the commencement of the first 
chapter of the work designated, the duty of developing that 
light which we have received from heaven is plainly stated and 
enforced, wlicnce wo may infer that m the progress of moral 
development, man is not left (accoiding to the system of Con- 
fucius) to his own unassisted exertions 

Having thus cheered on his disciple with the hope that 
hc'i’ven itself looked on his moral reformation with pleasure, 
and aided him in his cnterprizo, the next point on which our 
philosopher dilates is the dutv of keeping steadily in view the 
object which ho pursues, and allowing hnnsclf to he drawn 
n^^ay from its contemplation by no cortlily consideration 
( /« //(lo, chap 3 ) Nor will it be sulhcient if, in this pursing, 
lie endeavours to obtain this reformation for any other than 
the purest ends— his intentions must bo “ pure and sincere” , 
if tiicy bo contaminated by any considciations of interest, 
or any hopes of future profit or advmtagc, the aim will never 
be attained (Chap 6 ) 

Supposing the aspirant then faiily set out upon the career 
of improvement, anxious tb attain the looked tor excellence, 
sensible of the importance of that light from heaven by 
winch he IS aided, and pubhmg on in hm career with the 
purest and most sincere intentions, the next question is “ wli it 
mental qualities sliould ho most cultivate, what habits of mind 
most assiduously practise r'” On tins subject also our informa- 
tion 18 clear and explicit The wavering, un'^tcady mind will 
not attain the desired object , the mind which is prone to 
be tossed about with every wind of doctrine, or the mind sul>- 
ject to fits of passion or excitement is equally imsuitablu for 
prosecuting successfully the great etudy Accordingly “ deter- 
mination,” a fixed and resolute determination to stop shot t at 
nothing but the excellence auned at— or determination, suffi- 
cient to overcome the numerous opposing influences winch 
present themselves, is one of the great requisites necessary 
The second is, “ a calm spirit” — “ such a spirit as that of 
Confucius bmself, patient of wrong, and unwearied m the 
pursuit of good — such a spint as would enable its possessor 
to look with indifference on every thing that could bo presented 
to his notice, if it were bkel^ to lead him from the prescribed 
path The third great requisite is meditation”— meditation 
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on the motivea which lead tOi and the oonaeqnenoea which 
result from, human actions — meditation on natural events, and 
on the nature of man itself These ore the requisites for the 
study, or the necessary adjuncts without whi(^ it cannot be 
successfully prosecuted Yet there is one thing which the 
philosopher would have the student remember constantly m 
setting out upon the path prescribed — it is the great truth 
that ** personal improvement is the only sure basis of moral 
development ” {Ta llxo^ intro 2 3 4 6) Let those things 
be attended to, is the result of hia teaching on this subject, and 
as justice and probity gradually assort their legitimate influence 
in our minds, wo shall go on from one stage of excellence to 
another, till perfection is gradually approached 
I Supposing then that the candidate for moral superiority has 
been steadily per8c\ enng in the presenbod road, and that he 
has attained, il not pcrtection, at least a greater degree of 
purity than before, wc may now designate him the sage, and, 
fir his guidance, rules arc laid down by our philosopher, the 
general wisdom of which we conceive few will dispute In 
ordinary life he is to aflcct no supercilious superiority over his 
fellow creatures , ho is by no means to make himself an univer- 
sal censor on mankind, or to oflend his friends by ostentatiously 
pointing out his own excellencies and their deflcienciea By no 
means, — the rule of his life should be to make bimself so agreeable 
and so amiable, truth being on no (locasion sacrificed, however, 
that others may be induced to enter upon the same course 
more by his example than his precepts He is, in a great 
measure, to be guided hs circumstances lu every action of his 
life, always remembering that the duties of his particular sta- 
tion are to be fulfilled whatever may bo the position in which 
he 18 placed, and that, to accomplish this, a tliorough self 
control IS absolutely necessary (Tchoung- Young, chaps. I, 
to XIV) 

Such then is the account the Chinese philosopher ^ivea of 
the progress of a man m morals. Let us now enquire into hia 
remarks respectin|( a similar progress in learning In order to 
exemplify this subject he gives us a short statement of his 
own utenury life, and from the different paragraphs of that 
statement the following deductions are easily m^e He says, 
that at the of fifteen years his “ desire was towards learn- 
ing,'* intimating thereby that the study must be commenced 
early to be suocessfiil ** Desire,** in this instance, says the 
commentary ** denotes the whole bent of the mind,** he trea- 
sured up eve^ thmg in hia mind, and was deterred by no 
difficulty ** Having thus, m his own enigmaboal way, iMwn 
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the neeesuty of an early commencement of the punmt, he 
passes over a space of fifteen years more, dunng all of which wo 
are to suppose him diligently pursuing the desired object, and 
in the next sentence he informs us, at thirty my mind was 
fixed that is, explains the commentary ** for fifteen yeavs he 
had accustomed himself to fixed and steady application , and his 
mind was so firmly settled in the pursuit of Knowledge that he 
had no desire for any thing besides.’’ Dunng ten years tnore 
we are to suppose the indefatigable student workmg hard m 
the wide field of nature and literature, and what then was the 
resnlt at forty ? With marked exaggeration he would have 
us believe, that then all his doubts were solved, and none 
remained to perplex him , “ ho understood things clearly, and 
had nothing farther to seek or examine ” At fitly he assures 
us that the common course of nature, the conduct of Provi- 
dence, and those ideas which are implanted by nature iii the 
minds of men for the regulation of their conduct,” wer^ all 
underttood by him in the fullest sense of the term, and in t})p 
expressive words of the commentary “ nothing appeared dark 
to him.” At sixty every thing had long been so well known 
to him tliat surprise was banished , he could so thoroughly 
account for every thing he saw or heard of, that he felt asto- 
nislied at nothing , and at seventy nothing which proceeded 
from fns heart transgresseef the laws of vfrtue or the require- 
ments of benevolence Tlfis was the grand culminating point 
in which all his attainments ended, and whatever wo may 
think of the value of his remarks on his own progress in know- 
ledge, we cannot but applaud him for thus declaring the attain- 
ment of vir^ uous perfection to be the highest blessing tg be 
derived from study A disoiplc of his own, Chung-chee, thus 
sums up his excellencies from his own statement, the ^nme 
which we have considered above — " He fixed himself improve- 
ably m the pursuit of wisdom Nothinc appeared doubtful or 
uncertain to him. Ho comprehended the laws by which both 
the natural and moral world are governed What bo heard he 
received with perfect ease The desires which proceeded ffom 
his mind transgressed not the law, and without lajmg the 
least restraint on hunself, he remained within the bounds of 
virtue Such was the philosopher^ (Z^-yu,ChRp ii. § 4 ) 

The system of Confucius, it will be seen, is emmently a 
practical one. He did not plunge madly mto the sea of n^eta- 
physics, to drag thence, with infinite laror, the weeds an4 re- 
fuse with whicn it abounds, as many philosophers both of the 
East and West have done. He contented himself with the 
practical results of the laws whudi infiuence humanity, th%t he 
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Wight denye thence the rulea which were neoesearj for the 
praetioal guidance of men, and their allurement into the paths 
of virtue. Physical science, it is true, he treated more meta- 
physically than physically, but we need not wonder at this 
when we reflect on the course which he pursued, endeaTonng 
to arrive at truths in that branch by abstract reasoning instead 
of by patient induction Bearing what we have said in mind 
then with reference to the practical tendency of his writings, 
we cannot be surprised at nis views m reference to happiness, 
in which views wo shall find no attempt made to enter into 
any very nice or precise definition of tho difitrcnco m the men- 
tal constitution oi one man compared w ith another, or of the 
degrees of hippmess, or of the distinction between bodily and 
^ mental gratification There arc five blessings, he says, m 
which happiQCBs consibis, and tho simplicity with which he 
declares what these aro will probably excite the pity or contempt 
ot tho modem metaphysician Tho firet is **a long life” — a 
tjiiug m itsolt neither a blessing nor the reverse, except os it 
18 spent, but which if combined with tho four other blessings, 
would bo certainly desirable The second is “ riches,’ — which, 
whilst they arc in some oases unquestionably tho source ol 
much real comfort, ore frequently also tlio cause of jealousies, 
anxieties and other evils ot tlio most harassing nature Tho 
third IS “ tranquillity” — this word is one ot such extended sig- 
nifioation that unless we knew the {irecisc import of the origi- 
nal pbroso used, it is not easy to decide on its suitable 
application here If, by tho term, bo meant that deep-seated 
feeling oi quiet satisfaction with which the prosperous man 
looks round upon the world and himscli, then we conceive it 
to be rightly applied, but if “peace” alone be meant, we main- 
tain there arc charoctora and dispositions in the world to whom 
this u a source of tho veriest torment — whoso happiness con- 
sists m action, — action — action, and to whom any cessation of 
this continued excitement is unequivocal misorv Nor will it 
be sufiiciont to object to this remark of ours, that the state of 
mind wo suppose is abnormal — w o maintain that in drawing 
out a formula to explain any thing connected with tho human 
mindl, every condition of that mind, normal and abnormal, 
must bo taken into consideration. Tho fourth of these bless 
mgs is ‘ the love of virtue.” To this also an objection 
lias been raised Is the love of virtue a blessing — a source of 
happiness — to bun whose entire bfe is passed in daily commu- 
moation with the vicious ? Or does he who would have the 
laws of virtue universally recognized and acted upon derive 
happmtu from seeing the msss of mankind disreg^ them? 
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Of whatever utUityi or of however great benefit, lu a moral 
pomt of view, the love of virtue may be, it may not bo 
considered universally as a source of happiness. The fifth 
and last of these blessings is “ a happy deam after a long life ” 
(Chou-King, Pact iv Chap 27 ) 

Immediately auccccdiug tins account of the five blessings, 
we have a similar category of the six evils which constitute or 
produce misery, and these are again of the same matenal kind 
as the five sources ot happiness. The first is ** a short and 
VICIOUS life,’’ the second, “ disease, ’ the third, ** affliction,” the 
fourth “ poverty,” the fifth * cruelty,” and the sixth “ weak- 
ness” whether mental or cor(>orcaL Regarding the pruotical 
nature of these categories, it need not surprise us that there is 
so little of abstraction, so little ot speculation, in the writings 
and conversation ot Couiuems 

Virtue ho divides into two groat parts, the first consisting oi 
the reverence and worship duo to supenor beings, and respect 
for parents or those in authority, and the second that justice (y: 
equity which teaches us to render to cverv one that which is 
his due Ot the idea which he entertumed respecting the Su- 
preme llemg we have previously endeavored to give some idea, 
and the duty winch he inculcates in roicrcnco to that Being 
IS simply sncridco and honour Ot Jus or its attributes, coii- 
ccLu with humanity, connection with the universe, and so forth, 
no very clear idea is given *m ins writuigs , and beyond vague 
expressions referring to man’s duty m retcrcnco to that Being 
there is little of voluo given us on the subject The tutelary 
Spirits are divided into in o kinds — the spirits ot mountains, 
rivers, and other natural objects, and the disembodied souls 
of our ancestors, to both of which propitiatoiy sacrifices are 
equally due That his ideas on this subject too were anything 
but explicit, the following extracted from one ot Ins own works, 
the Tchoung- Young, will ahundanily piove — ** bpirits have 
a power, how great is its extent in looking at them we 
perceive them not, m listening to them, wo under tand them 
not , they give bodies to objects, and they tlicmsclvcs cau be 
no more divided, their desire is that men should be wise, pure, 
and decently clothed to perform the customary saenhees 
They ore as a vast sea, whether we consider their height or 
their extent The Chi-king says, that as wc cannot know 
if they be present at our socnficcs we must not despise them 
Their tenuity is certain, their reahty cannot be Jud Tins 
18 so ” (Couplet, p 50 et seq ) It is not difficult to conceive 
ot the writer of these sentences having a shadow and indis- 
tinct idea of something etberud floating in a vision before him, 
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wtuoh however words ere incapable of mving such an expression 
to, as will convey that idea to the minda of others. The follow- 
ing obeervations of M. De Guignes, contained in ** an Historical 
Emy on the study of Fhiloso^y amongst the ancient Chinese,** 
which will bo found in the thirty-eighth volume of the memoirs 
of the French Academy, throw some little light on this 
interesting, but difficult subject ** Father Amiot,** he says, 
** from whom 1 sought some information on this subject, nos 
sent me n part of a Chinese book, a kind of ontiquanan 
miscellany, which the emperor Kien-Lon^ had printed. The 
leaves which I hold in my hand contain the figures of several 
of those spirits, peculiar to the Chinese nation, which are 
accompanied by the necessary explanations in the Chinese 
I language These inform us of tlie places in which the spirits 
reside, and the particular object for which they are invoked, 
amongst them there are some which have the head of a man 
or of a woman with tlie body of an animal, os, for instance, 
of n ram, a horse, or a serpent Others have many heads 
with one or more bodies, some of them being entirely lower 
animals. #*♦**# 

** The Chinese regard ancestors os intercessors with Chang-ti 
(* Heaven*) and ns protectors also. They assert tliat these 
ancestors see and hear all that passes amongst their descen- 
dants They treat them, as the writings of Confucius prove, 
as though they were dive, presenting them with food as the 
great proof of their filial piety ** 

Passing then to the third branch of the first kind of virtue, 
that which gives fitting reverence to parents and those in 
authority, we pass likewise from the region of obscurity into 
that of light On this subject the directions of Confucius 
are as full and distinct os we could wish them to be The 
duty of reverence to parents is inculcated by him with a 
degree of earnestness and a strictness unknown in any other 
system, and tlus too not without reason, for it is on this single 
truth tliat reverence and obedience is due from the offspring 
to the parent — tliat his entire system of pobtics is based Of 
all enmes that of filial disobedience is apparently considered 
by him os the greatest, and as being of a nature so heinous 
that no atonement can suffice to expiate it If we require a 
proof of the extreme lengths to which he carries this idea we 
shall find it m the fact that the only violation to true morality 
which his system inculcates, anses from an excessive estimate 
of this duty This error is expressed in one of his conversations 
in which he says that to hide the faults of a father even truth 
Itself should be saonficed by the son. Yet the inculcation of 
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trnth 18 by no means neglected m his morals as some of the 
extracts we have already given sufficiently prove — (Lun-yu, 
xiii 18 ) 

The second branch of virtue in this system is the rendenng 
to every one that which is his due Tina phrase is a compre- 
hensive one, but not more so than the philosophy of Confucius 
evidently intended it to be He tells us, m one place, that « we 
should do to others os we should wish others, under similar 
circumstances, to do to us,” (Lun-yu, xv 23 ) , that the confin- 
ing of ourselves to passwt virtue is not sufficient, acivee virtue is 
neccssaiy if we would fulfill our duty to mankind or wm the 
favor of heaven, (xx 2), that “adversity is no evil to the 
really virtuous man, nor is it to be feared by him (Y-King, 
Chap XI 4 ) that “ heaven blesses the kingdoms where virtue 
abounds, whilst it afflicts the vicious with cvciy dcsci iption of 
evil again, that “ virtue must not bo despised, for it con- 
stitutes the true glory of a state, whilst the extinction of 
virtue, destroys that glory, ^ (Chou-king, iv 8 ) , and lastly 
that the retaining of a virtuous man in a state is infinitely pre- 
fcrrablo to the obtaining of quantities of precious stones or 
a great weight of gold, ( x-King, i 1 ) IIis morals, however, 
did not approach the sublimity of ('’hnstianity, for having been 
ftskod, hwilMCjpJc informs whoiJicr good siiotih} ho rctornod 
for evil I* his replv was, if you return good for evil, wliat 
would you return for good r Endeavoring to give us a praetioal 
idea of the nature of virtue, ho would appear to liken it to 
prudence declaring that “ nil virtues are placed in the middle 
equally distant from extremes, like an intermediate middle 
line between a first and third ” (Y-king, xx 2 ) This would 
evidently serve also as a definition of prudence and may 
remind us of Aristotle's assertion in the sixth book of his 
Ethics, that “ he who po^sesacB prudence possesses all virtue,” 
whence he draws the conclusion that the virtues are inseparable 
There are many who are anxious to obtain a reputation for 
virtue, but have too Lttio mental resolution to practise it 
Such men as these wc continually hear praising its excellence, 
loud in condemnation of the wicked and in commendation of 
the good, who prove by their words that they have a due 
appecmtion of its excellencies, but shew as plainly by their 
actions that they are incapable of acting up to its requirements. 
This class of people did not escape the observation of Con- 
fucias. “ A knowledge of virtue,” he says, or, as the commen- 
tator explams it, such a knowledge as leads to its practise, 
“ 18 a very different thing from approbation” of it, and ajspun 
“approbation is very different from enjoyment” (Unn- 
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yu, VI 18 ) Nor again did it escape hu penetration that 
there were numbers who pursued virtue, not for its own sake, 
but to reap from its practice the esteem of men, or other more 
substantial marks of their approbation He contents himself 
with pointing out the fact, however, certain that he who was 
mean enough to act in such a manner as this would by no 
means be deterred from so doing by the contempt ot those 
who penetrated his motives. “ The honorable man and the 
low man,” he Ba)s, ‘‘arc completely opiKwite Virtue is the 
object of the former, profit oi the latter, by vicivs of this 
nature is ho goveincd, and fur these vvill he act contrary to 
reason and conscience.” We miglit thus go on multiplying 
instances of his sagacity and of the minuteness of the rules 
V which he lays down for the giiulanco or consideration of his 
disciples, but it would be to little purpose perhaps — we have 
pven cuoiigli to exhibit his ideas of the nature of virtue, of 
its importance, of tlic manner in which it sliould bo puisucd, 
and of the motives which should influence us in that pursuit , 
more explicit or minute luformatiou on the subject must be 
sought by the inquirer in bis own works and those of lus 
disciples. The pui suit of \irtiio is the great object which ho 
constantly inculcates, and which he s]ient his life in cndca\oiing 
to promote Jb ew philosophers have had a more concct idea 
of the importance of tliat pursuit, and well would it be for 
the world it every speculator in moials hud given the practice 
of virtue an cc^ual prominence in his sj stem 

Before concluding our cxidication ot the moral sj stem of 
Confucius it will be well to gi\o a few illustrations taken from 
bis works ot some ot the other virtues. There is none on 
which he more likes to dilate than on that of humility “ Ihis,” 
hesajsin the l-Ktttff, **is a virtue which surmounts every 
obstacle, and which invariably conducts the sage to a happy 
end Even although that sage understands not the value and 
importance ot that viituc with which lie is endued, although ho 
ma^ bo ignorant of bis own excellencies, yet ho certainly 
arrives at great goal of wisdom, and the accompbshment ot 
lus designs ” To prove however that it is a virtue with which 
men ought to be endow ed, ho takes bca\ en and earth os an 
example Wo ore the exponents, not the apologists, of lus 
system, and we sliall give this illustration as a curiosity How- 
ever absurd it may appear to us, let us not fur^t that it was 
addressed to those who redded heaven and ear%, not simply 
as inanimate objects, subject to the laws of nature, but as divi- 
nities. Addressed to us such an illustration as that we are 
about to give would be m the highest degree ndiculous — ad- 
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dressed to the Chinese it was a cogent argument Humibty, 
he urges, is not a Tirtue peculiar to man alone It is one which 
belongs also to heaven and earth, for it is by thoir reciprocal 
submission to each other they produce in themselves the powers 
of destruction and reproduction m which powers their virtue 
plainly consists. Tlio earth although situated the lowest of the 
two, ns soon os it has received from heaven tho weather suitable 
to eocli season, sends up again on high, with humble gratitude, 
tho vapors winch exhale fiom its womb In like manner, 
heaven sends its influences bencatli to make all tilings grow and 
increase If then, be concludes, heaven and earth have need 
of submission to exercise their gencrotivo power, how much 
more docs in*in require to practise tins virtue 

Confucius IS more likely to bo attended to by modern readers 
on this subject wlicii leaving the sphere of doubtful analogies 
he descends to tho enumeration of the particular benefits 
which the practice of humility is likely to induce IJumility, 
ho says, in the same work, from winch wo have before quoted, 
teaches us rigorously to avoid considering too much ot ourselves 
and despising others , for tlicio is, on this subject, a certain 
scale of equilibrium, against whieli wc ordinal ily sm in tiiink> 
ing too liiglily of oui selves Those only are cxemjit from 
tins who retrench this excessive ostentation and pride, and 
arc go\crned by humility, -j-who, sludging toinoroaho in Ibem- 
selvcs the little which they possess of subuussion and humility, 
bring prominently before then own notice those particular 
points m whicli tlicy nie mfcrior to those around tliem — who 
seek to acquire a just idea of themselves by comparing their 
own qualities with the virtues, not with the vices, ol otlici 
men 

In tho catalogue of virtues winch the Chine‘'0 jilulosophor 
delighted to inculcate, modesty holds no inferior |)OHition 
llaughtiQCBs and arrogance appear to have been Ins aversion, 
08 much as modesty aud humility were lus delight lie looses 
no opportunity of inveighing against tho one oi of exalting tho 
other !Nor will we be Burpribc<l at this when wc consider tho 
absurdity of tho former, and the moral beauty of the Htter, 
qualities. Ilis acquaintance with a court had doubtless taught 
him how hard it was to bear "the proud man’s contumely,’’ 
and how probable it is that the infcnors of tho proud man wdl 
be even more guilty in this respect to all beneath them, than 
their masters , nor would the feebng be bidden from his ob- 
servation when he came to examine the multitude itself— nninst 
and cruel in the one case, it becomes ridiculous in the other 
But the ideas of Confucius regarding true modesty were by no 
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means limited* He had an exalted idea of the virtue, and he 
would have it practised m its fullest extent. ** The man of 
true modesty,” says he, “ is one who^ far from ostentatiously 
exhibiting to the world his excellencies, seeks as much as possi- 
ble to hide them in his house ” (Y-Kin^ xii 3 ) Nor was 
the Chinese philosopher backward in gmng his opimons on 
these subjects to those high in authority lie expressed, in 
the strongest terms, his abliorrence of open injustice and such 
like, but, in doing so, he did not for^ret to direct their attention 
to those minor graces and excellencies which it were well if all 
in authority w ere endued with To the king at the head of the 
state, or the general at the head of his army, he declares that 
modesty is equally useful and commendable as to the meanest 
au^cct or soldier 

Having thus far drawn our statements of the morals of Con- 
fucius from works attributed to himself or confirmed our as8e> 
tioDs by references to such woiks ns are universally allowed to 
have embodied his opinions, or which he himself continually 
recommended to the perusal of his disciples, we shall conclude 
this branch of the inquiry with a few general remarks on his 
system of moral philosophy considered as a whole. 

It will be Been that he bases the obligation of mankind to 
act in conformity with the dictates of virtue on four different 
considerations. The first of these is the wdl of heaven On this 
subject Ins ideas could not be but confused, yet he firmly be- 
hoved, or professed himself firmly to believe, that the ancient 
work^ winch lie transcribed, interpreted, and illustrated, con- 
tained that will Sensible of the beauty and excellence of 
virtue wo may easily conceive a man of nis sagacity, argaing 
with himself that if there were superior beings m exis- 
tence, those beings, like the better pirt of humanity, must 
unquestionably delight in the exhibition of virtue amongst 
mankind if they at all troubled themselves with the doings of 
sucli inferior beings , that if there were no such superior beings 
it would answer no good purpose for him to endeavor to root 
out the belief from the minds of his fellow-men, whilst advan- 
tage might be taken of the conviction, to stomp those views 
which he was convinced it was for the interest of man to be 
guided by, with the impress of divinity From some such con- 
siderations as these it probably was that he declared heaven to 
regud with approbation the domgs of the good, and to mark 
with indignation the aberrations of the wicked — that he 
directed the doubting aspirant after moral excellence to look 
upon heaven as renudmg ois progress with no mattentive eye, 
and to reflect on the favor with which that heaven would ulti- 
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mntcly rcwaid him for the doDgeis and diOiciiUies he met with 
in hiB nrduoua progic<«8 

Ihe second oomadctation on which his inoinl precepts were 
bat»ed was the lato of the state lo ui<iuro the quiet suuiuistaon 
of the citizens tq the law B of then •'Upciiois^he doubtle'^a B*iwtho 
necessity of impre^sin t them with the conviction that oboditnco 
to tliatlaw w IS one of the fiibt moi'il obligations of the good 
min AVhether he wcrcscnbiblo of the defects m tho ioim 
of Government, which, dm 1114 his hic>time, and sinoc, has pic* 
vailed in Chmi, we have no indicition in his writings lie 
hid seen, heud, 01 rcid of none othci, and the piobibihty 
18 that the possibility of any othei form of Government exist- 
ing, ncvei eutcied his thoughts lie found despotism reigning, 
uid adopting it as tho svstcni which would continue to reign, 
liter his death, he applied limibclf to rendii it ns good as 
posbihlo, not to endeavour to <h inge it ioi another Ills woiks 
dioiind, UB w e sli ill sec w hen w 0 enter upon hia political 
philosc])li>, with diicctious tho mobt excellent ind idvicc t]^c 
nio’^t bihitiiy to tho luleis is well is to the subjects In so 
i ir then is he could lie lb'^lsted by the law of tho state 
in the inculeition ot lus svstein ho glully avulod luiusclf 
of th It a<^sist nice, ind ippeirs to hiielcit the grosser vices 
to the collection of the migistiate nltogethci, sensible, that 
he who cuiuuiits them, his not cnteicd upon the pursuit of 
viituc, and that, till such* vices arc discaidcd, Iih piofessions 
lie Ubclea> lie tikes no pains to iKwiit out then evil natuio, 
he does not w it n his dibCiples ng mist them, ho seldom 111 
fict mentions them, presuming, os it appciistous, tint ho 
who wibhcs to enter upon the life of a ^ip,c, must ccitainly 
he iw ire tint outw ird puiity is the fiibt gu it icquisito of 
that pursuit l.et although ho apparently consideied it bcncith 
his notice to shew tho immorality of luuidci, adultery, fomi- 
citioD, theft ind such like, he tikes caic lo guard his dibciples 
ig iinst the insidious approach of these encmica to their mental 
peace and purity He does not, for inbtaucc, openly tell them 
that debauchery is bad, but he wains them igainst hstemng 
to lascivious music or witnessing libciviuiis dances, as bemg 
likdy to lead to it, and tlus he conceives to be sufificiont 

The thud consideration w hicli forms p irt of tho foundation 
of this moral system is iJte promotion of human happmesM 
This Confucius repeatedly and tiuly coii*<idcr8 an important 
object ot ill teaching, and this too he believes will be attained 
by the universal acceptation of a tiue system of morals. 
There is nothing gloomy or ascetical m Lis system On the 
contrary he would have his sages study the amcmties of life 

E 1 
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od well ttd practice its duties — he would have thorn men fitted not 
only to improvo others by precept but to cultivate them by 
BU^ienor excellence in every thing which tended to promote 
innocent happinesB and well-beuig It is on this principle 
then apparently that he speaks so much of the excellent 
efibets which wul certainly follow the attainment of morah- 
ty and excellence We have said, that ho is earnest in 
recommending the study of the lighter graces of humanity, 
but he does nut give them, in his system, too prominent a posi- 
tion In the following sentence, which that able writer on Chinese 
affairs generally, Professor Kidd, states to be extracted from 
the writings of the sage himself, he gives us an excellent 
account of ilirco classes of men, the solid but unpolished, the 
4 polished but frivolous, and the really superior man — “ when 
^ solid qualities prevail more than ornamental acquirement 
* their possessor is a rustic , when embellishments exceed the 
more substantial virtues he is a coxcomb , but when solidity 
ojid ornament are blended in duo proportion, the result is the 
sujHTior man ” In these words we have a correct account, 
fur they harmonize witli his whole system, of the estimation 
111 which he licld the lighter graces which so jiowcrfully affect 
the happiness of mankind He was certainly not of those who 
‘‘ hope to merit heaven, by making earth a hell 

Tlic fourth basis of the moral s} stem of Confucius is ono 
which w ill probably be objected to as not being of that prac- 
tical nature which wo have formerly declared to be the charac- 
teristic of Ills system — it is iJic beauty and excellence of virtue 
Ills system was unquestionably a practical one, but it 
does not thcrcioro ox<Uudo every consideration which is not 
of a practical nature He was endued with no ordinary sense 
of the beautiful and subhme, and there arc few subjects on 
which he more fcohiigly dilates than on the beauty of virtue — 
its fitness and adaptation to the nature of the universe, its 
Buponor excellence, the necessity of its practice if man would 
fuUy develope the powers which nature has so liberally granted 
him These are themes on wluch he is never weary of 
discoursing, and it is on the prominence which this consideration 
— the beauty of virtue — holds in his system that we found 
our opinion os to its being one of the fundamental prmciplcs 
of his ethics. 

It will be seen that we have not here noted the moral sense 
or conscience as one of these fimdamental principles, and the 
reason will bo deduced from what we have before mentioned on 
the subject — that the single allusion to it bemg unsupported 
and even this mention apparently incidental, it would not 
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appear to have been a principle on which Confucius laid much 
stress. On these four then, (he hoiU of heavetiy the law of the 
tJie promotion of human happtnets^ and the beaufy and excellence of 
virtue, his system of moral philosophy is based, and, being raised 
on such a foundation, its comparative excellence, punty, and 
utibty need not astonish us. His object evidently was to do 
good There may have been some yearnings after fame mixed 
up with his better feelings, for what mortal is perfect? but the 
aim which he pursued, the end he hoped to attain, was evidently 
to make man happier by making him better “ The object of the 
great study, ” he said, " is to bring back man to the supreme 
good,** and no nobler object could have been sought, no nobler 
enterpnze undertaken But if his object wore ^us noble, not 
less so was the fixedness of purpose and integrity of heart with i 
which he pursued it In the court or in the field, with his , 
prince or his disciples ho was equally willing and ready to 
state hiB opinions, equally prompt to give his advice There are 
grave faults in his system, for his system is human, but in what 
other human system shall bo discovered fewer faults ? bholl 
we prefer the vagueness and absurdity of Brahmanism, the 
sensuality of Mahominedanism, or tlie Atheism of Buddhism 
to the system of Confucius ? Each of those has its modicum 
of truth, for no nation was ever yet without truth in some 
shape or other, but each .oi theso is defiled by errors grosser 
than any we shall find m the moral philosophy of tlio Chinese 
sage lic3cr\ing, however, our general remarks on the subject 
for the conclusiun, let us now enter briefly upon a digest ot 
hispoUtical system 

The prociical nature of the entire philosophy of Confucius 
(a pecuuanty which wo ha\c noticed bcfoie on more than 
one occasion) foibids that we should look for any clalxirute 
disquisitions m his writings on the origin of oivd government. 
Abstruse speculations as to whether an “ origin il contract,** or 
a question of ** expediency , * or " early Patriarchal authonty,” 
Mere the origin of government, and of the duty of obedience, 
M ould be equally foreign to his system os dicy were to his 
countfy Yet that his ideas on the subject assimilated to 
tlioso of the modem wnters on Political Philosophy who 
regard Uie early Patriarchal institutions as the origin of the 
present oonstitution of civil society, is evident from tno import- 
ance which ho attaches to the parental relationship and the 
consequences which he thence deduces. ** Filial piety is the 
first of moral obbgations inculcated on children,” and in no 
other country perhaps is the duo observance of this duty so 
rigorously enforced as in Chino. What the father is to tho 
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son, the ruler of the Btate la to hia anbjecta, and whatever 
reverence la due from the of&pnng to the parent, whatever 
amount of obedieuoe, whatever cares and attention, arc due 
likewise by the subjects to the emperor llenca the absolute- 
ness of the control of the latter, and the heinous character 
asenbed to revolt or rebellion. It is probable that of the possi- 
bility of the continuance of any other form of Government 
Confucius was ignorant How easily do we not gradually 
come to think that the circumstances surrounding ns are those 
which naturally attend humanity, forgetful or unmindful of the 
influence exercised by accidental attendant circumstances, and 
inattentive to the social influences around us I If we then, 
living in a state of socictj , and at a period, when the connection 
‘between different parts of the world is so extended and rapid, 

' and when wc cannot help daily coming into contact with effects 
produced by this state of things, and which would never have 
been produced otlicrw isc, — if wc, under these circumstances, are 
tlflis liable to error, how much more a man who lived two 
thoiihand years ago in the centre of a vast country like Chinn, 
who never saw probably any jicopic but Chinese, and never 
heard the utterance of any other tongue but his own But 
even supposing that ho was acquainted with other forms of 
<ro> eminent hesidts the despotic, may we not conceive him 
asking himself what goo<l it would do to hia countrymen to 
hIiow the pos'»ibility, nay, the advantage of such ? or whether 
it was at all likely that the writings and tcaclungs of an 
obaeiire jihilosoplier would be likely to subvert the institutions, 
hallowed by time, os they were, of nii established empire 
Ills was eminently a iieaceablo disposition and he might well 
have shuddered at the thought of involving his country in 
trouble to obtain a doubtful benefit For these, or other 
reasons then, he did not attempt to shew the evils of the 
existing form of go^crnmcnt or to propose a bettor lie 
contented hmlsclf with pointing out the abuses to which the 
established one was bnble, and the remedies by which these 
abuses might bo corrected, and, m doing so, he may probably 
have added more to the happiness and welfare of his country 
than if ho had addressed himself to that tempting speculation, 
constitutiou-inaking He was far, however, from inculcating 
the absolute irresponsibility of the prince, constantly maintaiu- 
ing, on the contrary, tliat, like other men, he hod hts duties, 
which, if he would not fulfill, he was unworthy of the high 
position which he occupied Still, it cannot be denied, that the 
vccount which he gives of the people’s duties m connection with 
the pnucc is meagre in the extreme, and ommently despoticol 
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They may be eiimmcJ up m one word— oWirt*c<r True, the 
sovereign should act with justice, with moderation, with cle- 
mency, but if he did not, the people's duty was still obe- 
dience , heaven mtyht be angnr with the prince and punish 
him at some future period, but the people ire punished now for 
no fault of theirs, and their duty is, according to this system, 
still obedience Ihis appears to be the grand fundamental 
crior of his political system, and it is one which must have 
powerfully contnbuted to rivet the chains of destiotism m 
a country so w ondcrfiilly influenced by his opinions liesis- 
fance, under any and every circ uni •stance, to the will of the 
ruler, bears the aspect of guilt The crroi probably aiose 
from hi9 arguing too much from analogy, a fault not peculiar 
to him, his age, or liis country AV ith extravagant ideas of 
the importance which attached to the parental relationslup, 
and the evil of resistance to parental authority undei all 
circumstances, he earned these same ideas into his political 
speculations, arguing nppaicntlj, that as the lelntionsbip of tlie 
subject to the ruler was like that winch subsisted between 
the child and the parent, so was resistance on the part of 
that subject cnminnl, because it was so, lu ins opinion, on tht 
part of the offspring 

Keganhng all men ns naturally equal to each other and 
only differing lu ])ropoit*on to the nature and amount ot 
cducition which thev received, he naturally deduced the con- 
clusion that it was the duty of the state to provide a fitting 
education for its subjects that tlicy might be as supenor 
IS possible (Lun-yu, xvii 2 ) bo well Ims tins doctrine been 
miprosscd o/i the bodj of the pcoidc, that, as is well known, 
literary excellence is almost the only avenue to political 

K wer or high olHcial trust in China. “ Mucntion,” says 
‘ofessor Kidd, ‘Ms a subject of great moment m the 
arrangements ot the supreme Government, who act ou 
the pnnciplc that national rule can bo safely baaed only 
on correct moral sentiments.” lie pioceeds then to tell us 
that, according to Chinese ideas childicn should bo taught 
ns soon as thev cun eat and speak, the avowed object of this 
instruction being “ to restrain their natural piojicnsity to 
dissipation, and cherish benevolent dispositions” — this being 
precisely the great object held in view jd all the teachings 
of Confuciu<^, that the attainment of moral excellence is the 
true end of all education The trutli enunciated more than 
two thousand years ago by Confucius, and very shortly after 
acted upon by the Chinese Government — that education is 
a duty which the state owes to the p ople — is one which Europe 
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has only thoroughly learncil within the last century, and 
hod Europe, with its superior enlightenment, given so general 
and BO excellent an eduoation as it might have done even 
within tlie lost thirty years to its sons and daughters, how 
different would be its moral, its religious, its social, nay even 
its political condition, to what it is at the present day I 

It will be seen that the ancient Chinese had no hmitcd idea 
of the proper duty of a Government, when we exhibit the 
eight ** rules” or objects of its attention as enumerated in the 
Cbou-king, a work it will be remembered, collated and probably 
expurgated by Confucius. The first of tlicso great objects 
* of a Government’s attention is the food of the people , ou the 
principle wc may conclude, that where that is deficient, all 
« other blessings arc likely to bo of little use The second is 
, what may be called “matcii'il blessings,” the character (^) 
which is tliua rendered, including all those things likely to 
lender men happy, nch and contented, such os commodities, 
ctmmcrce, money and other matters of this nature The 
third 18 the national religion with all its socnhccs, ceremonial 
observances and other adjuncts In every ago of the world, 
men when united os nations, have considered attention to this 
subject necessary and important The fourth is designated 
ISc^Konq and includes eveiy thing having reference to the 
dwellings, the roads, the canals, i/i fact, the physical aspect 
and sanitory condition of the country generally The fifth 
18 the due education of tlic people — an object uhicli wo have 
lUst bhcwii Confucius eouRidcieu of the very utmost importance 
Ihc sixth IS the odmiuistration of justice Die seventh, the 
reception and treatment of strangers. Tlic ciglitb, the regula- 
tion of military matters (IVtou-Ainy, iv 4 ) In this compre- 
hensive suriey it will bo seen that all tlic more inipoitant 
objects towards which the attention of a Go>ernment should 
bo directed arc included 

In gluing us the picture of a good Prince, Confucius is 
peculiarly happy in his remarks. Far from taking a superficial 
view of the case and saying that he ought to commence with 
this or that pohtical measure, he plainly declares that the 
first objeot of his attention should be " to reform and rule 
himself” This great object being accomplished, he ought then 
to direct himself to the reform of his family, on the pimciplc 
that the influence of the family and near relations of a Fnnce 
18 08 great 08 that of the ruler himself l/l^en these reforms 
have been made, it will then, and not till then, be time 
enough for him to set about the reform of his country, for 
it the pnnoe*s words give one advice, and the actions of him- 
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self or his family another, there can be little doubt that the 
people will follow that coarse of the two, which their natural 
disposition approTCS of (Chou-kmg, i 4 ) In tlio interpre- 
tation of the first enigmatical epigram of the Y-king, wc have 
on account given ue ot the peculiar qnahties which should most 
distinguish a good soveroigu lu tbo first place, his virtue 
should be such that no stain con be found m it, no calumny hurt 
it Secondly, his mental sagacity should be sucli that deccjitioii 
cannot be practised upon him Thirdly, hia fitness for busmess 
should be sufficient to make him prosecute his duties with ar- 
dour And lastly, his mmd should be so stable that no difficulties 
may di\ert lum from his course In conncotion with this somo- 
wliat Iccblo account it will bo well perhaps to notice the pnrtion- 
1 ir actions recorded m one passage of tho Chou-king (in 2 ) os 
constituting the excellencies of a distinguished ruler — “ you 
love not, 0 Prince,” says liis admirer m addressing him, either 
dibhoncst women or lascivious music , you act with justice 
ton ards every one , you place those distinguished foi supcriqr 
virtue in the highest posts, you give largo rccoinpcnso to 
those who have benefitted you or your kingdom , you treat 
others as you treat yourself, if you commit faults, you delay 
not to correct them, jou aio indulgent and merciful, and in 
every action of your bfe you nmko > our good faith ap[)cai ” 

Of the high opinion which Confucius entertained icspecting 
the virtues of humility and*modcsty, we spoke previously, and 
m tho Y-King we frequently find tho jiosscaeion of tho latter 
quality m the prince extolled os a virtue of the first order 
(XV 6 ) In a country so despotically ruled os China was, there 
can be little doubt that the piince indued with modesty wouhl 
be a public blessing of no ordinary benefit, but when a man 
has been brought up with so little to moke lum feel the ncocs- 
sity of this virtue ns a Chinese emperor would piobably ex- 
perience, we may readily conclude that the virtue would be 
rarely exhibited by the individuals composing a line of such 
princes, just as the blessings to be denved from its exercise 
would be rarely experienced. 

AVe have formerly stated, that tho philosopher does not 
appear to have considered it in any ease lawful for tho subject to 
resist the pnnee, ^et with a strange leaning towards the most 
tyrannical despotism, he dtd see one occasion on which it would 
be lawful in the prmce to use force towards his subjects. “ If 
tho people,” he says,* "follow not the will of a moderate 
and judicious pnoce, be may use tho military to repress 


• In bwng commenUrio, ’ iuin Uolilii T Exngp cit. tom 1 p. 4/S5 
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this disobedience** We can scarcely concoi>e of a doctrine 
which might entail more calamitous consequences, if acted 
upon, than this Its liability to abuse, its tyrannical charac- 
ter, and its injustice render it quite unworthy of the source 
whence it proceeded If they follow not tlip w ill of a mo- 
derate and judicious prince,*’ he says, — but who is to judge of 
hiB moderation and justice? The probability naturally is, that 
the people and the prince will have different opinions on that 
subject, — the former seeing perhaps m his acts plain pioof of his 
rashness and injustice, the latter evidences only of his own 
virtues 1 lie natural deduction from the dogma is, that how- 
ever aibitrary, however unjust, however inconsistent with the 
laws of luan, or the will of heaven, such commands might be, 
the subjects were bound to obey, and if they refused, the 
piincc had a moral right to force them into obedience I Can 
\\c wondci at the pic\alcnce of despotism m a country when 
its most dishnguislici philosopher could hold and enforce a 
(Jognia such as this i ^*or is tlus a solitary instance of the 
inculcation by Confucius of the most dcspotical iinnciplcs of 
Government ‘*If tho Jaw waxes strong in any kingdom,” he 
asserts, “ then absolute power will not bo in tho hands of the 
iiiagisti itcs, but in those ot the king oi emperor,” evidently 
shciMng that ho considered this a cousumumtion devoutly to 
be wished (Y-King, ix 1 Inter J 

It 19 a curious object ot enquiry what could have led a man 
of such evident sagacitj of intellect generally to such con- 
clusions ns these That it was nut any inis-apiirehcnsion 
ot the true functions of a Government, is evident from 
tlio frequency w ith w hicli he assures us, that tlic aim of all 
Government is to secure tho happiness, w ell being and safety 
oi the people, nor will the enquner wbo is at all conver- 
sant with the liic and writings of the sage easily persuade 
luuiself that it was to gratify the lust of power ot the reign- 
ing inonarcli, or, by this subbervienoy, to ingratiate himselt 
in tho monarch*s favor Ilow ever disposed he might be to 
obscr\e tho proper ceremonies at court, aud to render the 
homage which he conceived his riglit to tho reigning prince, 
there is nothing in tlie hie or in the expressed opiuiousot Con- 
fucius which could lead us to the conviction that he would 
sacnfico truth to his own interest in a matter so important 
Wo have shewn by the openness with which we have exhibited 
all the defects that have presented themselves to our notice m 
his system that we have no wish to o> ervalue either the man 
himself or his plulosophy, and in saying that Confucius was 
not a man likely to be biassed m lus opinions by personal con- 
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BideratiooB, we express merely a conviction which a somewhat 
extensive acquaintance with his life and opinions has forced 
upon us. How easy would it have been for him to have pro- 
moted his own aggrandisement had he been so disposed ! how 
easy to scouro to^imself the fame and character of a prophet I 
But he did neither — where ho was really ignorant, he confessed 
Ignorance, where he had amved at oertam conclusions, ho 
boldly gave them expression His character was unquestion- 
ably open and candid, there was nothing in it of the mean or 
servile The only cxpbcation that we can offer as to how it 
was that *uch a roan should have amved at such conclusions as 
those that wc have 'ibove so strongly condemned, is that having 
been born and reared m a petty Kingdom where despotism had 
always prevailed, and seeing nothing but absoluto Government 
prc\ alcnt m the suriounding kingdoms, ho naturally camo to the 
conclusion that tins was really the only truo form of rule, and 
Iby analogical reasoning founded upon a consideration of the 
parental relationship, he arrived at tho same conclusion (Ai 
this basis being established, it is not difficult to conceive of Ins 
thence deducing tho neceisity^ in order to tho due conduct of 
tho Government, and its cncrgotic administration, of tho entire 
pow cr being absolutely given into the sovereign’s hands, tho 
duty of the philosopher then consisting in giving to that sover- 
eign proper rules tor his guidance, and such is precisely the 
object ot the great majority of the political writings of Confu- 
qius. If all power were not to be given to tho emperor, we 
may imagine him aiguing with himself, where is tho limit to be 
drawn ? and if the education of the pnnee be attended to and 
moral maxims duly instilled, the probability is, that instead of 
abusing Ins power he will use it for its legitimate pur^ioscs. 
On some such tram of reasoning as tins, wc conclude it was, 
that the dogmas of the philoso])her were founded. 

There is not much to detain us on this branch of hie system 
With tho one great fault of inculcating the worst form of dis- 
potism it exhibits to us m other respects many admirable fea- 
tures. We have previously noticed tho importance which he 
attached to the encouragement of virtuous men in a state, 
which constitutes one of the principles whence he deduces rules 
for the guidance of the prince’s conduct He exposes m another 
place (Ztm-yu, xm 9) the folly of attempting tho education 
of a people who Lave not previously been tendered contented, 
thereby provmg to the ruler that this — the rendering of liia 
subjects contented — should be the first object of his attention. 
There is more truth m this opinion than ])robably at first im- 
presses itself upon the attention of the observer, and m its state- 
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mentj Confucius plainlv proycs that ho was well qualified for 
the post which he undertook, that of adviser to his sovereign 
Ills fnmk confession of his ignorance of the military science 
we have previously recorded when noticing the characteristics 
which peculiarly distinguished him from other teachers of 
mankind 

On the whole then, wo must regard the political system of 
Confucius as one, in some respects, of groat excellence, but 
hosed on an error, and therefore of little use. The excessively 
despotical character of his opinions on this subject la the error 
^ to which we refer, and which neutralizes the good that might 

* otherwise result from the adoption of his views His system 
IB a social one< — one which inculcates that a people's happiness 

• IS more the result of their own mdividual character than of 
, the government under which they live, and in this bo was 

probably nght, for if the social system be deranged, the pohtical 
IS not likely to be of much use in promoting thehappiness of the 
households. Hence it will be seen then, that in clmractenzing 
his political system os wo have done, when taken m connec- 
tion with his ethics, we were nght , whilst judging it by itself, 
it 18 eminently defective Xho point m the mrmcr of these 
systems, however, which most stnkmgly bespeaks our admira- 
tion, IB the openness and boldness with which ho reproves the 
follies and vices of pnnees. Indee^ it could not have escaped 
his observation that, if the Government was to be so eminently 
despotical, its excellence or infenontv rested solely on the 
character of the ruler, and hence it probably anses that wc find 
him losing no opportunity of openly wanung him what will bo 
the result of wickedness on his part, and what the consequence 
of virtue There is one other point of the pohtical scheme 
that ho has mapped out, which particularly coUa for our admira^ 
tion — the mculcation on the Government of the duty of educat- 
ing the people None con bo more explicit on uis subject 
th^ he 18, and none con enforce it with bettor arguments m its 
favor In this respect, and m this respect a]one,lie was nearly 
two thousand years in advance of the political philosophers of 
Europe 

Confucius 18 to be viewed in a doublo relationship to his 
countrymen , first, os the regenerator of their reli^ous system, 
and, secondly, as the founder of their philosophy ^ w men have 
succeeded so well lU stamping their own ch^cter and mstitu- 
tions upon future osne, and when we reflect on the im- 
mense multitudes t%o have followed his footsteps from his own, 
to the present time, and on the extent of ooontiy over which his 
opimons are revered with oU the awe of sanctity, we shall find 
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it difficult to obtain a eoi table parallel with which to compare 
him Of those who have given rebgious and moral ^sterns 
to the world based entirely upon their own reasonings, (^tamo 
Buddha, and Mahommed are, besides Confucius, the most illus- 
trious examples. The first of these bears a greater similanty to 
the Chinese philosopher than the second There are doubtless 
some better ^uahtics in the system of the Arabic prophet, but 
its tendency is evidently to sensunhze the mind, to bring down 
the nobler and more ethcnal part of man to a level with his 
mere animal nature, and to moke him look upon the one halt 
of his own raecies as merely an instrument of pleasure for 
the other That those great defects are mingled ccrtomly with 
some redeem ing[ points, and that the Arabians owed mudi to his 
doctrmcfl and faith are indisputable facts, wo merely record tho^ 
pecuharitics wo have noted to shew, that as a moral system 
intended to promote the welfare and happiness of mankind it* 
will not bear a comparison with the system of Confucius. 

The Buddhistic system bears a much closer analogy to that^of 
the Chinese philosopher Its pure and simple moral code, its 

E coccable chameter, its somewlmt sceptical tendency, and its 
igh appreciation of moral purity, are nil points in which it 
bears a striking similarity to tbc Chinosc, whilst tho life of tlio 
Buddhistic prophet, Gotamo, who flourished probably about 
the same time os Confucius, boars likewise a similitude to that 
ot the founder of the Chidcso system They both appear to 
have been men of no ordinary acuteness, men in fact ol 
oxtraordioary mental power, who had the abdity to hew out a 
connected system from tho quarry of opmions which they 
discovered, and were brought into contact with around them, 
and tho talent to impress that system widely and firmly on the 
minds of their followers. 

Tho distinguishing charactenstic of the mmd of Confucius 
does not appear to have been so much originality ot conception, 
as a high and elevated power of appreciating moral and mental 
excellence That he was largely impressed with tho sentiment 
of the sublime, abundant anecdotes in tho Iun~yu prove 
A keen poctio conception of the grandeur and majesty of 
nature was evidently one of his characteristics, and, as he 
usually gave expression to his inmost feehngs when conversmg 
with hiB disciples, we find this conception continually bodying 
itself forth m words. Standmg on the hanks of one of the 
great nvers of Chino, he excloined, * How inapestically it 
rolls along — it ceases not day or night” His poetic temrara- 
ment is proved, too, by the estimation in wbiah he held the 
songs of ms country, embodymg doubtless at that early age, 
mu^ of the mtellectual vigour and many outward ma^esta- 
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tions of the Chinese mind of the tune. Deeply embned with 
this reverence for, and admiration of, external nature and its 
beauties, he did not however stop here, and, in his further 
progress entered the renon of philosophy, and left that of 
poesy Had ho not made this intellectusd step forwards, he 
might have been the poet^ perhaps, but he never would have 
been the philosopher of his country We would by no means 
undervalno " the divine art,** but how immeasurably less would 
have been his influence had he not gone beyond tbe region 
of poesy I He never, under those circumstances, could have 
been the regenerator, the law-giver, the founder of the 
philosophy, of hia country Carrying, then, this admiration of 
^auty into the region of the moral world, and leaving for a 
,timo external nature, he fixed his gaze upon virtue os the 
object most worthy, in that world, of his pursuit and cstima- 
*tion Ibis was the Riding star of his future life As we 
pursue a phantom in the natural world, if we admire its beauty 
order to have a nearer mspeotion , as we approach the 
beautiful whicli strikes us m the objects around us in order 
that wo may more carefully examine them , and as we yearn 
to possess mid enjoy the forms of beauty which flit around us 
in the world’s throng — so did Confucius pursue moral punty, 
80 did ho contemplate with pleasure that punty in others, and 
yearn to call it his. And as this virtue was the great object 
to attain which, be spent year after * year, and conquered one 
evil disposition after another, so do we find him pointing it 
out to his disciples and the world as the object worthy of tneir 
pursuit likewise, until the conviction rooted and grew upon 
hiB mind that the world would not be what it ought to be, 
until this virtue —tins object of supreme moral beauty — were 
the cynosure of oU eyes, the directing star by which their 
Toy age through life was to bo steered. In the directions which 
he gives to the rich and the poor, to the prince and his 
subjects, to bis own diamplea and the world, virtue is invariably 
presented as tbe chief object of pursuit It mi^ht, or it might 
not bo acceptable to superior bemgs, but be believed it was — 
heaven might or it might not, reward the possessor of this virtue 
in another world, he hoped it would, — but of this, his wntinga 
attest that he was confident, that to man as an individum, 
to man as a member of a family, and to man as a citizen, virtue 
was equally valuable, equally necessaiy to his happmeas. Let 
us contemplate, but for a moment, wbat the condition of ^e 
world would be if his views were earned out, — we should have 
a reign of benevolence, of virtue, of the purest domestic afieo- 
tions, of every thing that u kind and p>oa and true and honest, 
which would certainly make the worl^ a world of ^itumian 
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happiness, and bnng back man to that fabled era of con- 
tentment 

Bat there was another element in the character of this extra- 
ordinary man, besides the absorbing adoration of Tirtuo, which 
we cannot pass over m silence It was his intense love of 
his fellow-man. To him, it is true, his countrymen were all 
mankind, for he knew none others — he therefore speaks of 
them as such, but we are not on this account to conclude that 
his sympathy was confined to his countrymen alone If it were 
so, he would be no true hero, for none such lives only for a 
country The names which take the highest place m the 
catalogue of human worthies ore only such as have sympathy 
for aU mankind, not for this or that comer of the world 
His system we call the Chinese, not because it was expressly 
intended for men born in China, and for none others, but 
because it happens to bo there prevalent It was evidently 
intended onsmally for humanity generally, not for Chinese 
humanity only This intense love of tho human race beams 
forth whenever he enters upon the results likely to folloV 
adherence to his dogmas. The gratification and delight with 
which he contemplates the attainment by an individum ot the 

superiority,” or which he so strongly advocates tlio necessity, 
are evidently the offspring of pure bonovolcncc IIo is grati- 
fied and happy not because* they have followed Jns system, but 
because they have attaiue(> that which will make them happy 
This universal benevolence is further exemplified m tho esti- 
mation in which ho held the lighter graces that tend to glad- 
den the souL Tliere was nothing harsh and morose about 
him , he delighted to see men happy , he knew that numbers 
are rendered Mppy by these moans, and he would have been 
the last in the world to check that happiness or take these means 
of happiness away The hermit or misanthropist who re- 
moves himself from the contemplation of human hfo because 
he believes that the temptations he meets in the world may 
prove too strong for him, and who exercises his virtues in pri- 
vate with a kind of fiendish gratification that man and he 
have no more connection with each other, would find little 
^mpathy m the mind of such an one as Confucius was 
They might have the same admiration of virtue, tho same 
horror of vice, but their characters would bo the reverse of 
ea^ other, because the one had, and the other bad not, benevo- 
lence The one wrapped up in a gloomy selfishness would 
cherish his virtues closer because ouier men hod them not , 
the other would be for distnbutmg them to all the world. 

Again, the character of Confucius is distinguished by its mge- 
nuousnees There was no dec4t, no orafUness, about himself 
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personally Such as he was ho loved to be seen of hia disciples, 
and to cuibit himself to the world We speak now of his ^per- 
sona/ indwidual character, not of his systems , he was sometimes 
obliged to do violence to his feelings in them, in order to be 
con»Btent, bnt in every thing relating to himself ho was candid 
and open How easy would it not have been for him to have 
nssomod a higher position than he did. Ho was no vulgar 
prophet 1 am the most exalted m the world , I am the 
chief m the world , I am the most excellent m the world** — 
such were the assertions of the founder or revivifyer of the 
Buddhistic sect. ** There is no God but God, and Mahommed 
IS the prophet of God,** was the battle ciy which the Arabian 
protonuer taught to his disciples , but m the case of Confu> 
cius there was no assumption of sanctity, no arrogation to him* 

* self of superiority his expressions were humble and modest — 

• “ I was not bom,” was his simple confession, “ endowed with all 
knowledge, I am merely a man who loved the ancients, and 
who did all I could to arrive at truth , ” what a contrast to 
the bombast, the arrogance, the self-exaltation of Gotamo 
and Mahommed ! Wo shall not be able duly to appreciate the 
ingenuousness of the reply we have above quoted unless 
we reflect on the position which Confucius occupied at the 
time ho gave it. lie was looked up to by numerous disciples 
as something more than a man — kttags were eager to obtain 
his advice and counsel— the multitude were ready to fall down 
and worship him if he gave them but the signal Did it require 
then no self denial on his part, no ingenuousness, no moral 
courage, no repression of ambition to reply, ** 1 was not bom 
endowed with all knowledge, 1 am merely a man who loved the 
ancients and who did all I could to arrive at truth ** 

Those only who are unooquamted with the Cluncse sacred 
books will think that wc have, m these observations, overdrawn 
the character of Confucius, or presented it in too favorable 
a bght Our object has been to pourtray his systems of philo- 
sophy m such a manner that none con charge ua with undue 
paitiahty for them, and in our anxiety so to do, it may be that 
we have presented their defects m too prominent a light 
But with regard to his personal oharacter, reviewing it as 
develop^ in ms wntmgs and those of his disciples, wc have 
little hesitation in asserting that no unbiassed enquirer can 
nso from the perusal of these works without the highest 
admiration of tM man, as a natural man, esteem or despise the 
philosopher as he may 

Since the foregomg remarks were written we had the curi- 
osity to turn to the account of the great Chinese Philosopher 
which has been furnished by olb of the most recent and popu- 
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liiT authorities m the literary world — the Enovclopedia Bntan- 
nica. And seldom have we been more disappointed* Tho 
sketch IS altogether a most meagre and unsatisfactory one — 
one, indeed, wholly unworthy of tho general high character of 
the work m wluch it is contained Its brevity may be pudged 
of from the fact of its occupying only a tingle page , its un- 
satisfactonucss, from tho circumstance of its supplying only tho 
names or titles of tho Philosopher's works, with no attempt to 
import any notion whatever of their contcuts I Now su(di an 
account of such n man— a man, the impress of whose mind and 
principles has for upwards of two thousand years been cDBtamp> 
cd on the institutions of the most populous of Empiics— con 
scarcely be said to be creditable to the conductors of a work 
of such high pretensions as tho Encyolopcdia Britonnico. 
That such an article on Confucius should iia\e appeared m 
that work, in its hrst edition, nearly eighty j^ears ago, when 
comparatively little was known of Oiina and its affairs, would 
be nothing surprising But that such an article should find « 
place in the seventh edition of tho work, and in a volume bear- 
ing the recent date of 1842, when new stores of information 
on every Chinese subject have been accumulated m no stinted 
measure, is surely calculated to exuto at once regret and sur- 
prize The little which the article does contain, is of a biogra- 
phical dcscnption. And hgre it la bnt justice to tho authoi to 
say, that he appears to have formed a proper cstiiimto of tlio 
personal character of tho Plulosophcr lie tells us that nature 
tiad bestowed on him a most amiable temper,” and that his 
own " moral character was altogether unexceptionable” — that 
he acquired “ a distinguished reputation for humility, sincerity, 
tho government of his appetites, a disinterested heart, and a 
sovereign contempt of wealth ” After alluding to his strenu- 
ous efforts in attempting to effect tho moral, political, and 
religious reformation of his own native province — his tempo- 
rary snccesB and subsequent failure — tho Enej clopedist thus 
proceeds — “ Finding it a hopeless attempt to stem tho uni- 
versal torrent of corruption and depravity, he resolved to 
exert Ins talents m some distant kmgdom, in tlic pliilanthropic 
cause of moral reformation with better hopes of success. But 
he had the mortification to discover that vice was eveirwhcro 
triumphant, while virtue was compelled to hide her head This 
induced him to adopt the more humble, although not the less 
interesting, employment of a teacher of youth, in which ho 
made great and rapid progress. About six hundred of his 
scholars were sent to difirerent parts of the empire to carry on 
his favounte work of moral reformation. Indefatigable, how- 
ever, as his labours were, the task was too mighty to be 
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accompliBbed by bniniui exertiona. Danng his last illness, he 
declared to his pupils, that the gnef of his mmd occasioned by 
the profli^oy of human nature had become insupportable , 
and with a melancholy voice he exclaimed, ' Immense moun- 
tain, how art thou fallen ^ the grand machine is demohshed, 
and the wise and the virtuous are no more The kin^ will not 
follow my maxims I am no longer useful on earth , it is, there- 
fore, time that 1 should quit it.* On uttenng these words he 
was seized with a lethargy, which brought him to the grave ** 

In conclusion, we may once more state what has been repeat- 
edly announced already, that our present design has been neither 
to vindicate nor to confute the systems of Confucius, but sim- 
ply to slicw what they really are , — though it has been found 

* impossible wholly to abstain from the expression of a passing 

• reflection From a careful perusal of such of Ins w ntings os have 
been rendered accessible to us, we ore inclmed to concur in the 
eulogium which the Encyclopedist has pronounced on his 
system of morality, when he says, that it is "in many respects 
superior to that of Greece and Rome, and yields to none 
upon earth, except to tJtat of Dimne Revelation *’ In other 
words, os a system of more natural or human morality — such 
morality as uurogenorate man may conceive and attain to 
by las own unaided eff 9 rt 8 — that of Confucius may be 
allowed to hold the foremost place And yet, however 
excellent os a mere human system, how immeasurably short 
it comes ot that which is Diviue 1 To it we may well apply 
the pointed remarks of an Amencon journalist, when descant- 
ing on the subject of ‘‘comparative morality” generally, that 
IS, a comparison of the moral systems which obtained among 
the most enlightened nations of antiquity, with the perfect law 
of God, in two points of view, a$ tysterm of rules, and as 
systems of motives “ The classical reader,’* says he, “ cannot 
but he struck with particular sentiments in the mor^ writers 
of Greece and Rome But compare the most perfect body of 
moral rules with which they were acquainted, with the 
law of God, and how great the difference , how many virtues 
are omitted But even supposing it to bo complete os a 
code of moral laws, bow destitute of power to enforce them 
On the other band, how grand, how mighty the motives which 
the* Christian mordist can employ We need not point them 
out , we shall only observe that while the study of comparative 
mor^ty would bring the Collegian’s classic stores into requisi- 
tion, it would afford his teacher an admirable opportmiity of 
inculoating some of the most destmctive and important trut^ 
of the Gospeh” 
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Abt IV — 1 Am Act for eitabluku^ a Court of Subordmate 
Jurudidum, m the City of CoIcuHcl (Read m Council far 
the Jbret tme on the I3tk March, 1847 J Calcutta Gazette, 
March 

2 An Act for the Improvement of the Admaaetration of Jwhce 
tn the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort fVdham tn Bengal 
Read first time IStft March, 1847 — llnd, 

3 An Act for faaUtating the execution of the Process of the 

Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort Wilham m Bengal and 
the taking of affidavits out of the Umits of the Jurisdiction 
if the said Court Bead first time \Ztk March, 1847 — Ibid 

The reading in Coaneil on one da^ of three draft Acts for 
the improYoment of the administration of juetice in one pre- 
flidencY» iB^ for India, a great fact, and equally gratifying and 
remarkable, when we recollect that the oDjeot of one of the 
three has apparently been dropped, after having been f8r 
Beveral years from time to time in different slmpos before the 
Legislative Council and in tho Gazette , and that the other 
two acta are for the Eeform of a Court which presumed in 
its early days to defy and overawo tho Government,* and 
tn which proved abuses of various kinds have been pre- 
served almost like sacred •things. The first mentioned draft 
act, for the estabhshment of a Subordinate Court m and for 
Calcutta;, affords extnnsicolly as respects its origin and bistoiy, 
and intrinsically as regards its present provisionB, cunous 
matter for reflection Its origin was as follows for many years 
there hod been a small Cause Court or Court of Bequests, with 
a jonsdiction to the amount of Bumcs 350 (£35), legatty 
extending only to debts, but which had been exercised gener- 
ally as to kinds of causes of action. An attorney of the 
Supreme Court having discovered the excess of junsdiotion in a 
case against one of his obents, brought an action against a native 
judge of tbe court, who was defended at the expense of the 
Government, but the decision on the question of junsdiction was 
against him, and the Government compromised for the damages 
at rupees 200 (£20 twenty) and paid the costs altogether amount- 
ing to upwards of £220 The ease made a strong impression 
on the mteUigent part of the native, as well as on the small 
European, oommumty The result was that the Court took 
care afterwards to ke^ within its strictly legal junsdiction 
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mtftuntioiL If our readen will only tam to the special 
Beports of the Indian Law Commission, they will see ample 
proof of this explanation , and for oorroboration, we may refer to 
the course adopted by the LegislatiTe Council with the draft 
acts now under consideration although the subject of a local 
Court has been discussed in OYexy possible form, and 
the doonments connected with it, would make a good thick 
Tolume, yet the second reading of the present draft act is 
postponed for some months mm the tune of pnblicatioD, m 
order that the Council may be goyemed by the Court of 
Directors, to whom the dr^ is again sent for their sanction 
or rcgection And what is the consequence ? The Law Com- 
mission, first injured in popular estimation under the idea that 
was the clog to legislation, has been cashiered by the Court, 
.though ordain^ by Parliament and the Supreme Goyemment 
itself IS in danger of losing the respect of the people , being 
regarded os a body endowed mdeca with a mind to deliberate 
anu odyiso, but without a will or the pnnciple of action , and the 
jmblio accordingly, taking this yiew of acts of Council, are 
indiScrcnt, and when the present acts made tbeir appearance, 
fnends and foes alike treated the publication of them with, 
wo may say, derision, — as tnflmg with their hopes or their 
fears, — as the freak of some solitary law reform member of 
Council, — or os a fanciful mode by woich the Council chose to 
announce its partial rccovory after some months of suspended 
animation There is no mistaking these signs of the times it 
is for from agreeable to us to record them but the true states- 
man in a dune too distant for him to observe them, will, if he is 
a loyor of his country or his kind, heed them 

But we have not yet conduded the history of this attempt 
at Legislation. We have quoted the Minute of Mr Amos, 
tho subject being a^n before our llon’ble Masters the Court 
of Directors, it may help them to come to a right decision, if 
we also quote what we will call the reply to Mr Amos, in the 
Minute two days after (28th Jon* 1841) of the Govemor- 
General — 

** I am atrongljr of opinion that no further delay ihould be allowed m fine 
matter, and 1 would au Mr Amoa at once to lay before us a draft act for 
renoTing the duabihtiea under wfaieh the Court of Requeeta at present 
tabouraand for extending ita juriadietion, an object to which I attach much 
importance, aa far ae can prudentlv and usefully be done Suoh a scheme 
would include a proriuon for a aingle prooeea and examination of parhee, 
the appointment if thought neoeesary of a liautod number of jurors, with a 
ready appeal to the Supreme Court^ 

Mr Amos’s refuse to this call was munediate. In two 
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dafB he preaented to CWiei!> « draft Act, which being 
objectod to, in fiye days more ho submitted a new draft Aoi 
fbM from the suggested objeotions at the same time the Law 
CommunonerB were at work, and within the preaonbed period 
had prepared a oemprehensiTe and adequate measure, and which 
forms the basis of the present draft act Nothing appears to 
have been done by Council m respect of either of these measures 
but at the end of seven months, about the tune withm which the 
opinion of the Court of Directors* may have come out, another 
dmt act, makes its appearance , — a wholly new act, emanating 
from the Law Commission, indorsed with the distingmshra 
names of Amos, Cameron, MiUett, EUiott, Borrodaile, and enti- 
tled as a temporary act , m fact framed on the precedent of the 
small Cause Court at Bombay, and according with the evidence 
and suggestions of Sir Edward Hyde East before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. But this well meant plan — 
creditable in every respect to the Law Commissionora, did 
not advance the object, — to give justice to the people ks 
leadmg provision was, that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court should be Judges of the Court of Bequests, for 
deciding through its simple inexpensive forms, the class 
of causes over which that Court lost its junsdiction by the 
decision alluded to. The Governor-General chose to refer this 
new drofr to Lawrence P/ol, Esq, the Advocate General, 
who, after nearly three months gave his opinion, and then, in 
fact annulled this work of the Law Commission, for he 
disapproved the fundamental and essential provision, or that 
which prescribes the law of the Court, viz. that it should make 
decrees ** agreeable to equity and good conscience, following 
such law as the Supreme Court would have admmisterod, if 
the matter had been brought before it on an action at law ” 
Mr Peel’e objection prov^ a most untoward, and we may add 
it was an unfounded one, made, it appears, in haste, and cer- 
tainly under a misoonoeption, as ap^ars on Mr Peel’s own 
shewing , for candidly enough, after making the objection, he 
states his preference to something else, which is for the very 
thing (law) objected to, but under a different phraseology, form 
of woi^ or expression and that this was the case Mr Peel 
appears afterwards to have been teade aware, accordmg to 
f<^owing extract from Mr Elliott, the Law Commissioner's 
annotation — 

• lodcpendcnt Kamlmt of PtrUuMBt would good MT vice to the po^ . olwAfo 

to tako e«t« that the oorrMpondonee and aofs or resolatlons of the Cuur^r DiHKh 
ton art givon with papen from any of th« Indfan anthoritlea 
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** Objecta^ (i e Mr Peel m hu letter objects) “ to decrees 
according to equity and ffood conscience does not notice, how- 
ever, the qualifying words, following such law as the Supreme 
Court would have administered and I understand from Mr 
Cameron that he has had a conversation with Mr Peel on this 
(lomt, and that upon hu exj^natton Mr Peel is not inclmed to 
instit upon hu objection/* But Mr Peel, we opine, when he be- 
came Chief J ustico, the present Sir Lawrence, had other objec- 
tions , or the act would nave become law, because no subsequent 
Advocate General is at all likely to have opposed his opinions , 
the opinions of the Law Commission remained iinohang^ , and 
* tlie public who were chiefly ooncemed, are still in the veir pre- 
dicament in whicii they were placed so many years affo by the 
•deoiiuon winch ongmatod this question, which so distressed 
^Lord Auckland , gave so much trouble to the Law Commis- 
sion, and made a blank in the admmistration of justice to 
an extent compared with winch the abohtion of tbo Supreme 
Court might be a trifle There are few ills in this life, but 
have some ooraponsatory action , Mr PeeFs non-apprebension 
of the meaning of the phrase decrees according to equity 
and good conscience followmg the law” has elicits from the 
Law Commission an elaborate histonoal and legal elucidation, 
by which it appears that however unknown these terms may 
be to the mere technical lawyer,^ they are not new, there 
18 ample authority for them, and in tne absence of a code of 
substantive law to refer to os an mdez of tbo subjects of juris- 
diction, we believe it is diflficult to find better, if equivalent. 

The next official document on winch our eye accidentally 
alights we will quote for its singularity, while at the same 
time it illustrates, not how the left hand may be prevented 
from knowing what the n^ht hand docth, but how right and 
left hand may maintain a mstant telegraphic co-existenoe and 
action, and thus greatly, as wo apprehend, occasion delay and 
omborrasamont. We have seen the Governor of Bengal writ- 
ing to the Governoi^General, the two official characters bemg 
united lu one person, and when instead of writing, he should 
have had the petitions put into the green box and taken to 
Council Now, we have a letter {No. 639 m the Special 
Reports of the India Law Oommiasioners) ou the subject of 
the new Court, thus faithfully entitled — 

**From F J HaUiday, Secretary to the Qoremment of Benm]» to 
F J Halliday, £eq OffioiaUog Secretary to the Gorenunent of India Judicial 
Departa^U’* 

And, probably, before we oonclude we shall find the further 
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Tofinement, of A. B of the Goyemment of Bengal m the 
jadioial department, writing to huneelf in some other department 
of the same QoYomment. Much better than this would it 
be, — rather it is, a sort of pla^mg at shuttlecock our condem- 
nation IB of the system , not omj does it not help on the real 
business of Government but by multiplying written papers it 
makes the apprehension of it difficult and oAen impossible, and 
in a degree accounts for the slow progress of legislation 

We have applauded the plan of a temporary Court of 
hmited jurisdiction, until the plan of a more extensive one could 
receive the sanction of the home authorities and we did so, 
m reference to the motives of the Law Commissioners. Tliey 
wished no more time to be lost, and were obviously actuated bv 
a laudable zeal for the public interests. Nor was it any fault 
of theirs that the plan was referred to the Advocate Geaeral, 
and as Lttle so, that he disapproved it under a misappre- 
hension But wo must here note one practical fault in the 
plan, which was sure, as proved to be the fact, to bo fatal #o 
It it was supposed to involve the necessity of a rcforcnco to the 
Supreme Court Judges. In this remark wo allude to the provi- 
sion noticed above which assigned tlio new business of the Court 
of Bequests to the Supremo Court Judges. The provision 
was indeed, abstractedly, a justifiable one a corresponding pro- 
vision worked well at I^mbay , it was in conformity with the 
suggestions of Sir Edward Hyde East, and naturally grew 
out of the more recent opinion of Chief Justice Sir Inward 
Ryan , who, m overruling the jurisdiction of the old Court of 
Requests, expressly stated that suoh causes os that m question 
could be sa fely adjudicated only by judges having professional 
leanung When however the Calcutta ludges came to give 
their opimon, as if the matter was submitted eib ovo, they 
made cdl sorts of cnticisms, suggestions and objections, whioh 
in conformity with all analogous experience, effeotually stopped 
the act, obstructed the legislative machine, and converted what, 
as professedly a Umporary measure, was intended to como into 
xmmtdiote operation, into a permanent subject of dacuMwnu 
Great as may be our respect for these learned gentlemen when 
Bitting on their own appointed tribunal, thou^ dealing with 
forms which to others seem but to entangle justice, or at best to 
be a waste of ingenuity and time, an abuse of learning and 
talent, we must hold them amenable to public opinion, when thus 
conspicuously, as appears in pubbo documents, their opinions 
obstruct the course of legislation, and keep, as in effect they 
have done, all that class of rights which Sir Edward Ryan 
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pronounced too abetrote for Coorto of Requests, in abejrtiiQe, 
or rather aaniilled them, by poet|M>iujig or resututg the desire 
of the local Government and the Law Commimioners to bnng 
those rights temporanlv under their personal cognuanoe. 
Idtera »cr^^ manet On two of their objections we must 
offer oar animadversion one, a doubt about the judges having 
sufficient leisure, the other, Mr Feel’s ol^eetion to adniinis- 
tennff Law as a Court of oonsoienoe — as to the last, it was 
founded, as Mr Elhott noted, in misiqiprehension, as is 
indeed apparent not onlj on a fair oonstmcbon of the words ^ 
^ the act, but from this further consideration, that the yery reason 
'' for inti^ucmg the judges of the Supreme Court into the Court 
of Requests was in order that the Supreme Court law might be 
* administered, and not the law of a Court of consoienoe, which 
was left for other cases, and as to having time, we who hve 
on the spot and know for what proportions of the year the 
Supreme Court is open at all, and how often one or other of 
the judges is absent for pleasure or recreation, also know 
want of time at least is a vei^ msuffioient objection 

Almost every course which learning, ingenuity, and zeal 
for the public interests could suggest had been adopted by 
the Law Commissioners. They presented to Government at 
different times, witlim n short period, as many as four drafts 
filling up the blank complainea of in the administration of 
justice , — each of the four differing from the other, m some 
way so as to suit, it might be supposed, the prevailing 
opinion or majority , and besides these, a draft act (to use a 
naturalist’s phrase') of a different family, and the parent of the 
one before us. Thus, one of the four did no more nor less than 
restore to the Court of Requests the lunsdiotion which it had 
for many years exercised, but of wmch the decision of the 
Supreme (jourt depnved it , another, besides doing this, m> 
creased the amount of which the Court might take cognizance, 
and as to cases of lar^r amount, superaSed the very useful 
provision, of impowenng the Court an auejriunu of law to refer 
a special ease for the opimon of the judges of the Supreme 
Court , a third was that temporary act to which Mr Advocate 
General Peel first, and afterward the pudges were recalcitrant, 
a fourth was for a more limited jurisdiction (as appears to us) 
than any of the preceding All these are no more one and all 
they have met their doom undeservedly, and now our last re** 
source is m the draft act before us, which we will moeeed 
rapidly to notion in connection with its history and Uno cog- 
nate acts. ^ 
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Th« 4r&ft Act now in Council u a thirds if not iborth edi- 
tion the Bret edition was despatched in July 1841 Brom the 
office of the l4iw Commusion to the Supreme Goyemment , 
and m June 1842, that is, after laying twelre months on the 
table, was brought under legislative consultation, and of ooune 
one or more minutes were wntten , but nothing done really to 
forward legislation. A revised dndl appeared two yean iJter, 
containing no TCiy remarkable olteratione and now in March 
1847, a third drai^ oompnxing much of the two former drafts, 
but m some respects also eml^ying pnnciples expressly dis- 
countenanced and combated by the Ijaw Commission Vfe ^ 
must therefore beg our readers to bear this distinction in mind, * 
in what follows, as we have formed a very different opinion of 
the original 8<^eme and its recent denvative, and purpose* 
making a separate comment upon them The lost is really a , 
plan for a small cause court the original a plan of a Court of 
subordinate but general jurisdiction 

1 — The Subordinate Cowt on the orifftnal plan of the • 
Commismnerf 

It will bo proper in the first place, to note the distinctive 
character of this measure in relation to the abandoned Acta, 
already referred to The latter, as wo have shewn above, were 
prepared, under pressing representations of an immediate neces- 
sity, to meet a particular emergency , suddenly to repair a breach 
in the jurisdiction of the Court of Req^uests in Calcutta. But 
the Law Commissioners had under x.ousidcralion at the time 
when the emergency occurred, the state of judicature in 
India gene rally and were expressly charged, as we under- 
stand, with the duty of preparing on Act for a new Court 
in another presidency it happened, tlicrefi[>rG, that the Sub- 
ordinate Court, as originally planned, contains their more deli- 
berate views, and contrasts with the others, in being intended 
for generd application, in the establishment of new and the 
reconstruction of the oldj udicatones , in justice, therefore, it 
should be considered with reference to that general object, 
and not merely in relation to the immediate local demand in 
the Court of Bequests in Calcutta. The Commissioners have 
explamed the pnnciples on which they proposed the Court to 
be constructed, in a very able Keport now before us. **In 
no countiy,” they remark, ** arc the j udicatones of the capital 
so completely isolated from those of the provinces as in the mree 
presidencies of Bntirfi India.” This so called isolation the 
Commissionere regard as an evil, and as a part of the fonda- 
mental remedy for it, they propose to subject all the Judico- 
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term Presidency and Oonnt^, to one common appellate 
jnnadution and eTmitotUy to rotm them all after one model 
wbicli model u presented m tbe original Act, which we haTO 
dengnated aa the parent of the one now before ConnciU We 
will proceed to note its general oharactenstics and peonliantiesr 
And drst, as to the jnnsdiotion of the Court, as origin- 
ally desijgpied by the Commiastoners, it is local , and it it not 
hmited in reference to the vahte or amount of the subject 
in litigation a distinction under which, justice, in Courts of 
local lurudiction generally labours smul causes and lane 
ore ofiko to be intbm its cognizance and brought under w 
same procedure , in this arrangement we perceive a jost and 
equal regard for the rights, presumably because small, of the 
^ )}oor and of the nch suitor , though in thus distinguishing 
« rights we must observe, we express rather the prevailing 
notion than our own for according to onr ezpenenoe and 
observation, nch as well as poor men, great merchants as 
wull 08 small tradesmen, have small interests, if they have also 
large ones and out of huge interests ofteu spnng small 
wrongs and small causes of aotiou, which, though not of 
vital importance, are not indifferent The CommisaioDers there- 
fore, as appears to us, did wisely and well, and exhibited 
intellectual independence, besides a large practi^ benevolence, 
in setting aside m the oonstnictiop of their Court, the law- 
craft prejudice against causes undistinguishable from others, 
except tlwt they will not bear the usual professional ezactior'^ 
The arbitrary limit to the jurisdiction of highly quidified 
courts 18, we are aware, sometimes defended on the ground 
of public convenience The state cannot afford expensive, high 
paid judicial establishments to try trifles le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle but without adverting to the resource of re- 
trenchment, which might perchance make it possible to sup- 
port two or more courts at the em^se of one at present, 
— we must deny the right of those tWi whom the argument 
proceeds to put forwara any such exclusionary exception for 
where, so surely as m the Supreme Courts from which small 
causes are excluded, can we find the qumteosence of petty- 
foffging where so much dispW of the small chicane whi^ 
dmights small understandings. In India, indeed, the evil, though 
great, is seen only on a small soale , but m England, we are 
assured, as modi time is occupied by tbe Judges of the 
superior Courts m deciding what in common honesty and 
common sense can only be called most diminutively small 
questions, incidentally ansi^ out of an irrational procedure, 
than in deculmg great om these small questions 4 iaye 
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indeed a j^dant of proteauonal oosto atfta<died to them but 
still, gmall questions, ** small oaoses#” small teobmoal mtsr- 
lodes, they are, and the tune so oonsomed would go a long 
way to di^Kise of rights recognised in substantive law, thouj^ 
of small amount , and nghts truly thev ore, though not 1^^- 
matized by descent from a tedmuM or^n. 

Secondly, the Court in its constituent matenals, is adapted 
for the exercise of the general junsdiotion just mentioned. 
To avoid, on the one han^ the defect of Courts of Bequests, 
in not having competent leamiiig correctly to decide difficult 
questions of law, which occasionally come before them and 
on the other hand to avoid the opposite fault of Supreme* 
Courts, of having nothing but heavy and often unmanageable 
machinery to apply to cases for which the common senses 
of Courts of Bequests would be competent, the Commis- 
sioners propose to combine the charaotenstics of both ays-* 
terns. They propose to constitute their Bench of one or 
more professional persons (Bamaters of not less than 
yean standing) and one or more non-professional persons to 
whom the business would be distnbuted aooordmg to their 
respective quahfioations and to the nature of the questions in 
dispute , and the procedure of the Court is of course adapted 
to the workug out of this system Every cause (except 
those whioh admit of a or immediate decision) is to 

pass through two stages , the first of which we may call the 
preliminary mvesti^tion, when will be ehated — as is professed 
to be done by special pleading, the questions m dispute and 
the admissions and which being ascertained, are tnen to be 
referred for formal consideration or trial, the questions of 
law to the professional judge and difficult questions of fact, 
whether ansing out of a sniall cause or a grbat one, the others 
to the non-professional persons. 

Thirdly, as respects toe Law of the Court, the Commissioners 
designed it to be the law administered by the Supreme Court as 
a Court of Common Iaw, except when equity is in conflict with 
the Common Law, and then equity or rather equity-law is to 
be adnunistered, that is, the Court shall have cognizance only 
of matters which m the Supreme Court are within its Oommmi 
LawjunsdictioD, but thoee rnles of law called equity shall be 
followed when they differ from those roles of law colled law, 
and when, consequently, a Court of Equity would resfrain the 
execution of a Common Law judgment or give a different one. 
Thus it appean, the law of this Coart is mtended to be the 
English law , but it is to dismid as law, what a Goort of equity 
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Will not allow to be saoh, or will not, if its interferenoe is 
pmed and paid for, allow to be executed. 

n e oannot do better than arail oinaelres here of an expon- 
tioD,* fhun the pen of a member of the legal profeaeioD, wooee 
advocai^ of this and other measores of law rnonn, appears to 
118, equally enlightened and dimnterested Spenl^g of the 
Law of the Court he refen to the Report, and quotes the follow- 
ing nutancea of law and equity at Tinanoe , e. g ** where the 
same agreement m equity is oonatrued as a lease conferring a 
property in the thing intended to be leased or oonyeyed, while 
at law it IS regarded as conferring no property, but merely as 
an agreement to execute a oony^anee , so again the case of a 
power to a person havuig a limited a^ specided interest, to 
tcreate a new interest , which, acoordmp to law, must be liter- 
^ally executed, while equity, regarding the intention and 
interest rather than the letter, will support an execution which 
nt law would bo inyalid. The decree (of the proposed Court) 
in«Buoh oases is to be on eqmtable one. The new Court there- 
fore 16 not a Court of Common Law in the proper sense, as 
contradistinguished from a Court of Equity, but the rules of 
law called equity are to be its rules whenever they apply to 
th^roper sutgects of its jurisdiction ” 

Thus for as to administerum law according to equUy , and 
good so for 08 it goes , but the Coqimissioners designed more 
and better that the law should be administered according to 
equity and good contctence also refenng to this pnuoiple, the 
same learns gentleman comes on the exposition m the follow- 
ing manner —— 

** Nor ii thu an , its deereea are to be not only agreeable to equity in 
tbu ae n ae, bnt agreeable to equity and good eomoeieoco tl^ Cotnmiaeionera 
have themaelvea elabormtelf explained idiat they mean by good eoneeience 
and, in few worda, I underatand it to be t^ vii , that where the ooort 
plainly aeea that aubatantial jnatice haa been decre^ or can Sto decreed, 
such decree ehall atand or be given aa being agreeaUe to good contctence, 
though eome teebnica], Ibn^ adjeetiio rw may per^w be ndated 
And caaee an cited in the Repo^ when auch a state of thinga happens 
as, for e x ample, if e ptointiff aoea m n wrong form of action and recoTcra 
upon an wTaetigation of the menta the verdict shall stand, becanae good 
contctence is to prevmil, and it would not be tuneable to good eonactence 
to give effect to euch an olyeetion This princt^ was mt^ueed mto the 
law by Lord Mantfield, hot 1 rather think it is no longer acted upon As, 
however, hj ** good eonaewncfl^** an expreaalon derived finmn 'Whitdock, la 
meant **the consctence of the pnbhe laws,'* a reference to it will rar^ be 

* The propoecd New Courti of euborduMte inrledietion A Paper read by 
WUltuB TheotMld Xsq before the Bengal Bntuh India Society, on Dec IS^ lt4f 

BtpfinlcdJVem lAe 
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MCMttiy for the paipoM for which it la hera Inaarted, m a Coart wbooa 
procedure baa no tenoene^ to violate that eonactaace, Latr contranwli^ ta 
apeciallj denaed aa means to an and, the end baiog to give aflbet to that 
conaoence whereas in Courts wham the pablio cooacwnca of the laws la 
so irflanjaopardued bj the process, the pnnaple unpUad in this enraation 
would be oi the first importance For eoakmpSe, in every Conrt with which 
1 am actraaintad, in the onprema Conrt perhaps m a verr great doRTeek it is 
conatanuy hy pani ng that thongh the manta are bemro the Court# the 
Conrt cannot do what la right, cannot act according to the ** public cODSciance 
of the laws,** in consaquance of the state of the pleadinge t it haa no power 
to a m e n d the pleadim , m euch a Court, thia pnncipla la much n^ed , 
but then it would be dangerous , and the naoeaaity for it would ceaae if ita 
procedure were altered ** 

Fourthly, the propoeed Court u dietingiuBhed by the method 
It 10 to employ for bringing oauaeB under ita oognizanoe and the 
eame prooMure u to be applied to large cauaea and to amall ones. 
In the Supreme Court, the firat atep la to file a plaint, which is 
a formal and teehmcol atatement, founded on oertam arbitrary 
diatmctioDB called forma of action , and then to aue out a wnt 
To the natives of India especially, theae writs and plamts must 
be utterly unintelligible, and from that oircumatance liable to be 
abused, as m fact we believe often happens, to the purposes of 
extortion and oppression. In suits between natives resident 
within the local limits of a Court, and therefore d^ble of 
giving a personal attendance there can be no good reason for 
oontmmng them. Accordingly m the proposed Court, the 
plamtif^ with his legal advisers if ho pleases, or m specified 
cases, his le^ agent without him, goes airectly to the judge, 
and states nis cauaea of action and the judge orders a sum- 
mons if he finds any cause for inq^uiry and a case within his 
junsdictioiL We are now desonbing the pmni draft, not the 
present one. Mr Theobald, m the paper already quoted, 
warmly defends this mode of proceeding 

** Thu proposed practice of going before the judge la the fint uutanee, 
I retard aa a moat important and valnablo pnniege, though it also of 
necesnty wca» the aapect of an obligation. It u the mode of proceeding m 
all cnminal caaet; m all caaea in which the pobho u mteretted aa well aa 
ladividnala In eveiy penal procedure the first atep u for the complainant to 
appear before the Magutrate, and no one doubta auch a courae to be the 
proper one.** 

At a tuns when the irmfing olasses>*(we refer to England^ 
— are reckoning claims which require enforcement by annual 
miUions, and oompdaming of them as more burdeneome than 
taxation and no prudence it appean can very materially 
the amount of them, tms analogy of cnminal pro- 
ceeding appears to us well worth consumnng To ofienoes 
so smiul that the magistrate may dispense with the penalties 
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of the law and give a mere reptimaad, and to offenoea 
requiring the most oondiffl punishment, the procedure or 
mode oi investigation ^pued is the same in alt oases at the 
commencement , and no innovator has yet been found to impugn 
the umfimuty of proceeding , or to propose in the oases of a 
more senous kind to substitute complex and written forms. 
Any such change, could it be effected, would pro tanto estabhsh 
a distinction in favor of great onmes , and they would of course 
increase in proportion as the method of procednre became more 
dilatory and leas efficient, so irrecoverable debts and mvil 
litigation have increased through the vices of our old legal 
system. Thementof the new Court as ongmally proposed 
18, that it applies the same procedure to small and larao claims , 
giving the former the advantage of being decided oy judges 
of competent learning, and both at as little ezpenoe of money, 
time and trouble as is praotioable. We cannot forbear from 
here making another quotation — 

How welcomot then, ought the establuhmeut of each » Court m this 
to to a oommunity which understands its own interests Here you get 
nd at once of all the rubbish of fomu of action and numerous evil conse> 
quenoes which it would be out of place here to detail t and that, at very little 
cost of a imsll amount of personal trouble* the consideration of which ought 
not to wel^ for a moment. How welcome* undoubtedly* will it be to the 
Judges of the Court, impoung upon them no additional or unneceeMry 
trouble* and relieviim them flrom the dailvr audience which the Judges of 
the Common law Courts both here and m England are obliged to give to 
every sort of quiHc and quibble* to the most hule, oontempuble* pettifog 
ging objections, perhaps to the form of a wnt, perhaps to the copy of it, 
on aooount perhaps of a mispelUng, though the copy gives all the informa 
tion oontaioed in the onginal * pe&pa to the manner of its sarvioe, though 
the object was attained, vis. ita reaching the defendant, perhaps to the 
declaration* for want of a date, though no consequences ensue upon the 
omission, or for want of conformity to some rule of Court, a fruitfol source 
of this sort of bye play and ehioane in which jusUee is degraded* and the in- 
terests of the suitor forgotten From all this* the Judge of the new Court 
wiU be relieved* and he will have the satisfoebon of having the matter and 
■ubstanoo of the dispute at Onoe before him And, what, m me ask* ought 
the merohanti of this ei^, nabve and Eumpean* who eome into tmi 
Court With elsan bands and faoroat and clear and stn^ convictions to say, 
to being able to go to the Judge in the first instance, and tender to bun a 
written, or make a verbal, statement The trouble would be a small yrice 
to jMiy in any ease, and, ev e ry now and then, it would save an infioi^ of 
social evB let os put an examine} the offlmsl amignee, say, baa goou of 
an insolvent estate claimed by a meRdiimt i the merest goes to the Jndge, 
and, npon a brief ttatament, gets a summons } atan early Saj, Ur O Dowds 
and the merohant appear before the Judge, and state their rival pretensions 
Both parbee wishli^ only what is right, at onee eome to the foots on which 
the ri^t depends, and with UtUe delsy, no great expenet, and no ill f ee lin gs 
being engendered, a deeree u ptieed* with or withoiit, m the case may be, 
an intennedute trial The merchant may take with him h» atteomey or hM 
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coontel, and, no doubt, the Judge viU veleome thefr atvatanoe, but they 
viU appear before him aa aidi, and be under that cheek urhioh u due to the 
nugeaty of the law, to Oie aolenm preaence of Juatlce, if their purpose m to 
raise a mere bye play of chicane, and to obstruct inTeetigition Such a 
mode of prooedure cannot but work a moot salutaiy change on the habits 
of suitors and of the profeasion The eases in which the bill under con- 
stderation proposes to exempt psrUes, plsinufi and defendants, from per- 
soDsl sttenaance shew that the eomnussioners are desirous to pay a juat 
regard to conaiderations of peraonal conrenienoet and therefore tncae 
exemptions can be increased if thought desirable on diacussioa all these 
matters of detail ars open to aheratum, to amendment } but the prinoi^e is 
clear and eaaanUal, that every suitor shall have access to the ju^e at the 
\ ery first step of his acUon '* 

2 — The new draft now before the Legulahoe Council 

We have sufiScientljir noticed the choractenfitio traits of the 
original parent act to introduce the degenerate oflhpring, as we 
regard that before U0 , the fruit, in fact, of a cQmproniise,^tho 
liigh contracting parties being tbe legislatiyo Member of Council 
and head of the now tninkloss Law Commissioo, and the Chi^f 
J ustice who had obstructed this subject of legislation By what 

aiguments the Law Commissioner has been prevailed on to 
accept a small measure m lieu of a great one , to excLonge a 
scientific for a technical one, — may easily be im^mod. The 
reasoning seems plausible — ** My dear fnend Mr Cameron, tlie 
arm of justice has been for these ten rears h<mad up by my 
Court to a most unfortunate degree, and I am distressed to thinlc 
of it tbo Calcutta Remew, you see, has taken up tbe subject, and 
will be sure to pass a severe censure on some ono , on whom 
tbero 18 no possibility of telling Even, yon, the greatest law 
reformer of the day, may come in for a share of it. When tbo 
subject was first mooted, you know, Lord Auckland, a wlug, 
was Governor General, and Mr Amos, bead of the Law Com-^ 
mission and a Member of Council they bemm to bo ashamed 
and chagrined at having effected nothing , aim if tbe same order 
of things bad lasted, you would have had your own wav, espe- 
cially men your very able Beport ap^ared , but Lord EUon- 
borough, you Imow, came, and to luew hu contempt for the 
Law CommissiOD, though it on^ated with his fnend Lord 
Chancellor Brongbam, dispensea with Mr Amos’s attendance 
m Council, and referred this subject to me who was but Advo- 
cate Genend. Your presence mUounml also as Mr Amos’s sue- 
ceasor was scarcely more acceptable. At present, indeed, we 
have a different sort of man m Lord Uardinge, who, probably, 
would adc^ your opinions, if on no other, on tbe constitutional 
ground, that the law Commissioii was special^ appointed 
under the charter act to advise the Supreme wvemment, 
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certainly he would not oommit the awkward and abiord paM»B 
droU of oonsnlting the Advocate General in preference , but 
then, you know he haa not had time even to have the 
flubject flubmitted to him. The pohtioal cntio, however, 
attaches httle or no weight to sndi oonsidesations and rather 
than nothing should be done, especially oonsidenng that 
you are soon ^oing out of Council, that there is no longer 
a Law CommiBBioD, and no one for your manUe to descend 
upon, — you will be wise to accept Bupjport and assistance, 
and 1 am ready to withdraw my opposition.*^ 

As when day looks upon night at the verge of the western 

* hoTUEon, and would fain leave some streaks of lUummation , so 
Mr Cameron, we may presume, adopts the proposal , and hence 

• the now act in Council, in whiob indeed tne blank in the 
adnunistration of justice is filled up, but the great principles 

' of the Law Commissioners are not earned out 

Wo now proceed to partionlanzo the provisions of the new 
dmft act of which we have just descnbed the origin. First, it 
abolishes the existing Court of Bequests, and then establishes 
a new Conrt of Subordinate Civil Junsdiotion to consist 
of as many Commissioners as to the Governor of Bengal 
shall from time to time seem meet, and who, we presume, but 
the act does not say so, is to have the patronage or right to 
^point them, as alM to appomt the necessary officers for the 
Court (which is mentioned), but ah ndanes are to be fixed 
by the Governor General in CounoiL The Act then gives 
the Court its jurisdiction which is to be limited (1) femton* 
ally to the City of Calcutta , (2) as it respects catues generally, 
to those for which an action at law may be maintainea, and (3) 
as it respects amount, to Rupees 1,000 (£100) debt, damages or 
value except m actions for the recovery of land or odier property 
for which an ejectment may be mamtamed in the Supreme 
Court, and then to the value of rupees 200 (£20) per annum , 
and for mahoious arrests, malioions holding to ral, or other 
mahciouB proseoutioDs, hbel, slander, assamt, battery or false 
imprisonment, rupees 300 (j^O). Against this limit, having 
regard merely to value, we shall here record our respectful but 
earnest protest — as (1) an abandonment of the prmoiplee hud 
down in the Benort of me Law Commusionen, ana unanimously 
aauotiODed by tmose gentlemen (2) as an expedient for the new 
Court, whatever it may have l^n for the old, smoe the new 
Conrt IS to be eonstitnted of professionai judges as well as 
laymen, on the plan recommended by tibe Law Commisaioiiera 
with the very view of making it jundically oompetent to 
exercise an unlumted junsdiotion and, moreover, the act 
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\]\ms y\\nt is in (ffut an appc xl to llio bupiuno Couit, b> 
cntitliniT the buitor<4 to nio\c m tint Court, foi new tnalfl, 
new hoannw^, ic\Li'?nls &c — (1) na nibitrary, that ig, it is a 
s^iecnl hmitf founded on no gpecnl rca&ons, md following no 
intelligible or a-^ign iblc cn tenon and bonce, it is luconsibtcnt 
md zigzag, heie tuining off at n gtian, tUeie ovcilcipmg a 
ramcl, following neither rule of thumb inr of thiec, iioi 
of any pioportion , for, b\ no legal oi seiontifio oonbidciation'^ 
c in it be ‘^hewn, that in any one respect the cau'sca of action 
of the reipectivo viluo of IN 200 (£20) per annum, IN 
100 (£10) and lls 1,000 (£100) are equipollent oi cquna 
lent , while on the otiici hand it is palpibly cltai tint eludes ol* 
the lugest amount may be noitlici moie noi Ic'is difliciilt 
to decide thin thc^o bccuisc the liiger coubtoiitly involvot 
only the eamc (jucstions os the smollci ones — (4) ns^ 
unjust, f )i it (lines Miitois whoso cases though of Jirgcr 
imoiint, aie niidistinginsh iblc from tlnsc within the juiibdic- 
tion, to mother court, foi no ic pcctiblc or tcniblc it Non *— 
iml (^), in this it^pcct tht ut is incoiNi tent , for by 
anotlici cliuse, now to uc mentioned, el uni inti niaj- buc m iho 
Suboulinatt Court to anj amount, if tin v will ‘^iciifito tlu 
r\^csg(f llitir lights l>e>oiid the limit of jiuislietion wlucli 
N in effect treating iho eoiiit is oiimi competent an 1 yt t not 
woithy ot ( 'uifidenee mi^h die w ly m wlueli we tie it poi- 
sons of sraill wits or jii t icco\cring then i( i^on dm swoid 
of jubtiec IS 1 bhiip inatiiimcnt with wlueh it is dangeious to 
tiiNt them, tlic} miy gloss the bound uy, but w ith a sti ut 
w iNtcoat on 

e h i%o dcsciibcd the Jill isdiction of the Couit is (xten- 
ding gcnci illy only to tominon liw auhj cts, iceordmg to 
the iisuil teeiinicil division but the juii^i lion is dbo to 
extend to the following hubjeets of equity jiuisdietion , vi/ 
the r(jeoveiy of tlio unliquiditcd balance of a paitneiship 
icc(UDt, the dibtiibutive sliiic of an infe tiles piopcrty , 
a legacy , and rcsiduaiy shire under a will but still, umlei 
in ai bill iry limit as to valtte that is only to IN jOO (£50) 
if the clumant shill bo content to limit his cluiii to tint 
sum Against any merely irbiti uy bmit h iving icgird only 
to V due, we have already btatod our oljcctions, but at all 
events the limit m these coses is unjustly low, with icfoicnco 
to the reason for assigning to the Court my cquit iblc juris- 
diction at all, if, os wo picsume, the cxpcnBivcneba ^ an 
equity suit in the Supicmo Comt, be the leison and we 
may observe that Mi Amos has rccoidcd Ins opimon, that 
in this point of view, and with rcieicnco to common hw 
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BabjcctSi the subordinate court should have jurisdiction to 
tlie extent of As. 5000 (£500) , d fortton ought the limit 
not to be short of this, on subjects of equity jurisdiction Nor 
are partnership accounts and lc";^iee the only subjects of 
equity law, on which Supreme Uourt costs* arc an effectual 
bar, and make a total failure of justice at present why then, 
to be consistent with reason and principle, is not the equity 
jurisdiction of this Court made general, as to all these subjects, 
under the same limit os the general common law junsdietion i 
It 18 a selection of two subjects out of two thousand many 
of which arc of just os common occurence ns those mention- 
ed «* Better two than none ” — but, better still principle and 
system and wo prefer the original plan of giving the Court 
« an unlimited but exclusively Common Law jurisdiction, noat- 
^ponin" equity altogether until the procedure of the Court 
should be matured and the professional Judges be au fait 
in tlio system 

•Next, ns to the Law of the Court we liavc noticed the pe- 
culiar, well cost phrase, by which the Commissioners originally 
applied equity law to subjects of common law jurisdiction, oa 
wmeh common law and equity are nt variance , and the objec- 
tion to this phrase, we apprehend, became a mere logomachy 
not worth contending for, from the moment when it appeared 
It was made under a uiiaapprchcnsiop of meaning , but it has 
been persisted in, yet probably not with the intention ot 
making anything more than an alteration of phrase or 'verbal 
alteration wo however deem more has been done, and the effect 
of tho rejected is widely different from that of the substituted 
one — First, between the rejected and tho substituted phrase there 
is all tho difference between a teclinicol and a sciontifio form 
of expression — the technical and substituted one not having 
usage to support it, which might be admitted to bo a ground of 
preference , — but secondly, it appears to us there is an csscnti il 
difference between the two, consisting in this , that the rejected 
phrase made the of the Courts whereas, the substi- 
tuted phrase merely gives it as a pnmkye to the drfendant which 
he may use or not , and it becomes the law of the Court only 
when the defendant sets it up by way of defence, exception or 
limitation Tho substituted expression has therefore the effect, 
as appeara to us, of ostabbsbing inconsistent rights m the samo 
Court, making l^e final prevalence of right or the wrong, to 
depend on accident, and at the same time of preservi^ a 
ooaSict of junsdictions aad accordingly when a plaintiff m 

tlie Subordinate Court gets a judgment, the defendant may 
an injunction m the bupreme Court, whose junsdietion 
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18 expressly reserved , and moreover, — as we should Imve re- 
marked before, but we fear to crowd our ailment with too 
many dotads, — the lost three hues of the chiuse which em- 
powers defendants to set up on equitable defence, expressly 
provides that ** such defence shall not involve a cross demand 
exceeding rupees 1,000,” and thus it appears, the more valu- 
able e(juitable rights are to bo absolutely impotent in tbo 
Subordinate Court , and notwithstanding the existence of such 
rights, the subordinate Court cannot recognize them, but must 
decree wrona, that is, must make a decree mr the common law 
rights, which, by the very supposition, may be restrained by an 
injunction in Equity, in the Supreme Court* • 

When wo come next to the procedure of tlio Court, We are 
sensible that wo are approoclang matter too purely technical, 
for our columns , yet it is of the highest importance , for 
os tbo law of the Subordinate Court is to bo that of tho* 
Supreme Court, it follows that in procedure lies tho essential 
difiorcnce between them The learned Gentleman whom we 
have already quoted, after illustrating the proposed prooedifre 
by examples, posses on it tbo following culogium — “ it is simple 
yet searching and effective, and to do justice there needs on 
the part of the judge but thinking right and meaning well if 
he has any previous scientific training” Wo demur not to 
tins praise tho some competent judge, however, observes that 
tlic Commissioners have called their method of eliciting the 
questions for decision, — “oral pleading,”* and have subjected 
it to some of tho technical rules of special pleading, which, 
he thinks, are no more needed for a good judge than a strait 


* Th« difilrcnt evpmtioni alludod to m tho abo^e dliooiBion are as andor — 


Temporvif Jet 


i'jlt^ SmbiMuted CUum %n pretent JU 


Aiitl it nartwl !h it every 
(ft tlH* SuiK Tint Cuurt 
Ik ldm{ auih Luurt, &■< 
■hall in c*it\ lafO makp 
huch a deerre as m .»7 bu 
aim>cal)]e to e<iait\ and 
P<kmI ronarionrp folTun luy 
lull la« aa the Hui hu 
I rvmp t unrt would hiip 
ad QKtered if thi mattor 
h 1 tieen brought iKfure 
U 111 au atUuD at lav 


S 1 7— And it iieiurtpd V 7Y — And it !■ enat ted that 
that the laid lulMirdinata thp aid Court ihall on all jnirclj’ 
liTil Court ihall in ertrj Ipmanla (or which an ac- 

caae make auih decreof as tiun at law u maintainablo decide 
ma^ bo aj^rccablp to rqiiitj acrording to the law to be adml 
ana coo<l convienic fol ni^tcred in the buprerna Court 
lowing auch lavra* the 8u in tho liko c i*e* between tho 
preme Court would have Ukopartm provided that the de- 
admiuiatered if the matU r fvndont tnaj in an/ action fur 
had been brought before auch legal doratnd allm and, 
it in an acUun at Jaw uatabliih an equitable oaleoce 

and thereupon the aaid Court 
ihall br ita decree give the d»* 
fendaoM the benedt oi mch d»> 
/hnee to the tame extent and 
upf D the aama prmeipleaof equUj 
u would be applied in tho like 
eaae by the lala Supreme Oourt 
on ita etjuity tide \)ru«\dad that 
iurb defniee thall not inTohr* n 
eroaw demand to an nlant U[> 
reediDf the torn of oof thotwa d 
Compao / 1 Rupees. 
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waistcoat for a sano man and then with evident eatibraction 
Jio refers to Mr Miirs denunciation of special pleading as 
** a mischievous mess which exists m defiance and mockery of 
reason , ^ and we may now odd a reference to our own recorded 
opinions.* In every case the Court ought -to have a power 
oil deciding summarily, that is, whenevor oil the facts ore 
before it, though not m the technical form of pleading , pleading 
and other etnet forms being mere means, should be dispensed 
with, when the end con better bo attained without them, or 
liettcr bo attained by other means and if it is said that rarely 
can be the ease, we bog to deny it, os contrary to experience, 
to precedent, and to tlic practice of those Courts which do em- 
ploy special pleading , because more than half the questions 
,in dispute are decided without pleadings, and dificrcnt kinds 
of Courts liave widely ditfcrcnt modes of investigation and 
'trial and hence we venture to assert, that the imposition ot 
strict rules of picstatcincnt is not warranted by any enlarged 
\ip\v of tlic moans and ends of justice , that a system ot pleading 
may he often applied with advantage wo do not deny , it should 
be given to the judge as one of his instruments but there are 
otlicrs, and as we said before, “ the only fixed and invariable 
rule which we would lay down is, tliat when the judge comes 
to decide, ho shall state what issues or facts he finds and 
doing this, — these findings will, os we apprehend, con tarn all 
that the parties nghtly advised oughl to have pleaded or put m 
issue, and thcrctoro will afford the same security against uus- 
dcciBion as is sought for in written or oral prestatemonts.” 

A few isolated provisions not yet noticed, deserve, ns being 
peculiar, to bo mentioned , thus, if a plaintiff sues for dama- 
ges for breach of on agreement, and the Court thmks the con- 
tract may be porfurmed without prejudice to the plamtiff it 
may direct a specific performance, and that apparently un- 
asked by the defendant Wo neither deny nor assert tliat 
this 18 an expedient provision , but it is remarkable, tliat while 
it gives the Court the power incidentally, to decree specific 
performance, no power is given to the Court to entertain a 
suit directly for specific performance 

Another remarkable provision is, that the Court shall decree 
what portion of the costs incurred for professional assistance 
shall DC allowed against the adverse party which appears to us 
open to this very formidable objection, that it gives the Court 
loo much direct power over the attormes and counsel, and 
enables it to punisli the suitors for employing particular in- 


• Cahvtla iJcwir, Aft vi Indian Law Ueform, ^ o! ii p. 41 
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(lividuak and so^ it tends to disconrogo the most valuable 
quality of tho advocate, intoliectual indcpcndcnco, and converts 
inticpidity foi a client into a oau^e of professional martyrdom 
There is a clause also taxing for the support of tho Court 
those parties wlio have been guilty of “ mconsidorate Ltiga- 
tion ,** — plaintiffs, to the amount of one twentieth of tho sum 
Tviongfiilly claimed , and difuidanU, in the same proportion 
but the Court may remit the tax if it la satisfied tho parties 
bod reasonable ground foi suing or defending By anotlicr 
cliuso tho Court is empowoiod to impose a fine of not exceed- 
ing Ra 200 (£20) upon any paity to a suit, who by himself oi 
Ins \gcnt has wilfully made a fUse stitemcnt The act contains* 
no piovision for summaiy dcoibions, that is, decisions at any 
btige of tho proceedings, e g , immediately upon appeal anco* 
to tho summons, it all the facta ai o then elicited, without tho^ 
foim of or il pleadings our readers will pardon an illustration * 
i q *\ durwan claims a month’s wages , h ilf tho coses of tho 
Court, like this, aro best decided on tho instant if the dqr- 
wan liobto come to the Court, first foi tho summons, a second 
time foi the judge* to hear his case and prepare the “plead- 
ing'',” and n third time to prove his case or have a decision, 
the Court instead of being an iinpiovcmcnt will be a nuisance 
And the lM)wer to docido summoiily should bo gcnoril, that 
!•* it should apply to large coses as well os to small ones for 
example, the holder of a Bill of Uxchingc for Rs 1,000 sum- 
mons a person who is not a paity to it ho appears, and 
that 13 his defence * why should tho judge not be permitted 
at once to tell the claimant, that the Law of Rngl ind as to 
BilU 18 the law m''rchant, and that by the custom of mcrchints 
a person not a party to a bill, either by himself or bis agent, 
cannot be mode to pay it It the plaintiff cannot cany his 
cose any further, or his additional facts are still insulhcicnt , 
cui bano moie ado the judge should decide the mattci at 
once to impose furthci forma upon him is to carry on a 
sham fight, a fight of mere forms , m which, however, justice 
may get wounded, for m the unnecessary use of Lraw foi ms, 

IS m swords, there is always danger 
The reader is already informed that the ongmal plan of tho 
Commissioners included a goucrol Court of appeal, which 


• Thi* e»ie actually happened recently in tho Bupreme Court "ind Ac n^Io 
rule of the law merchant waa applied at an cupento of rupees 
wli n if Ao parties had gone bclore Ac judge, made Acir ststmente to him 
nrodaecd Ae bill he woiUd on loar cetion of it hive said ** Ae d fondant la no 
narty to it how do you make out bts liability and Aus ho would hare decided it 

the instant, and the cosU would hare been one tenth of AU sum 
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incidentally wo may mention, they proposed to call a “College 
of Justice, to consist of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and Judges of the Sudder Dewany Adalut the latter being 
profoundly conversant with the Hindu and Mabommedan 
law and native manners and customs , but generally unao 
quainted with English Law, while the acquirements and 
qualifications of their proposed colleagues were exactly the 
converse , this combination therefore appeared well adapted to 
its object, especially, as subordinate Courts, though first to be 
established only m the Presidency towns, were intended to be 
planted m all the large towns, in short, all over India. We can 
conceive that so largo an institution, with so new a name, 
would, in the bureau of the Homo Department, be regarded 
■ with disfavour, os disproportion ite, until the subommatc 
^ Courts were multipheu , this objection, however, being really 
of a temporary nature, might ha^o been fairly met, without 
injury to tho principle, of establishing one common court of 
appeal, to which every kind of law would in the person of 
some one or more of its members, be more or less familiar 
The altered plan however of the subordinate Court has super- 
sedod tho proposed Court of Appeal, and tlie apjteal from tho 
subordinate Court in its altered form, is to be to tlie SupivLML 
Court, or to any one Judge of that Court. An appeal is 
allowed in all cases, small as well as large ones and without 
any limitation os to grounds of appeal out there is this very 
important dificrencc between tho oiiginal plan and the present 
one, that on the former, tho appeal in coses decided before tho 
non-profcssional judges, for sums not exceeding Bupccs 400, was 
to be to the Chief Commissioner, a Barrister leaving only tlie 
coses above Bupccs 400 for tho College of Justice but hy tlic 
present Act tho appeal is in all coses to the Supremo Court 
Judges this alteration, in efibet, we apprehend, makes the 
right nugatory and thereby contravenes the pnnciples ol 
tho Beport of the Commissioners. If it is just and right that 
no appeal should be allowed in cases under rupoea 400, let it 
bo enacted so, and the appeal be put under toot limitation , 
but, if tho oontrory is right, lot, as was ongmoUy done, an 
appeid be given, of which the suitors can avail themselves , wo 
cannot see why tho original plan should not bo adhered to Wo 
cannot doubt that the Law Commissioners intended to regulate 
tho right of appeal m the Act creating the Court of ^peal or 
College of J ustioe but the right to appeal to the Supremo 
Court 18 put under no restrictions whatever, it is Lmited 
neither as to time, nor os to grounds nor is it put under 
any conditions whatever Errors are of various ^ds wc 
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f*hall not deny that an opportunity ought to be given to obtain 
a correction of every error but we do seriously deny that the 
same appeal le proper for all errors. In most cases too 
we oiiprehend, that the right to appeal ought to bo cxercisetl 
under a regulated control on the part of the Court appealed 
from but here, the appeal is to be by motion in the Supreme 
Court for rule to shew cause, and that of course upon affida- 
vits, which also of course will be framed of the le^h ond fashion 
which suit the Supreme Court lawyers £xpononco has 
given ample warning, and with more than the sigmficnncy of 
the head of friar Bacon , and to prevent the abuse of which 
it cannot but raise 'ipprohcnsions, the legislature should define, 
if the proceeding is by motion, what materiah tlio appellant 
iimv move upon 

AVhen the appeal is before the Court, by what law is the 
Court to decide it ? We sliould say by the law of the subordi- 
nate Court, which consists, ns it respects procedure^ of its own 
rules and orders, and os it respects svhHtantwe law^ the law 
loid down in the Act for its guidance this we apprehend 
would by implication be the law on appeals, and is in tact tlio 
l-iw prescribed, unneccssanlpr as wc conceive, m the original Act 
of the Commissioners but lu the present act, a ndcr is added of 
scicn lines to tlio CommiSdioners' five lines, and the conse- 
quence H a perfect legal r,fddlc as to what low is to govern 
appeals * 

Wc refer our readers to the note below for the words of the 
enactment, and will offer a few remarks in a logical ratlier than 
a legal point of view, on its style and construction, that our 
readers may judsfo whether it is a tolerable jucco of law- 
making The rudest judge of style and thought cannot fail 
to perceive the duality of its origin it consists of two sen- 
tences with a that is,” which commonly introduces nn expla- 
nation, between them, but here it only announces a division, 
and instead of being conjunctive, puts the representatives of 
two different parties and creeds in hostile position In the 
one wc sec the mind scientific, philosophical, much habituated 
to general forms of exjiression and perhaps over-confident of 


• The dame animadverted upon it as follow* , the part in italica i* the oUue 
of the Commiaeioner* the r»f, not in iulie*, i« what ha* been added 

XXXII — It M herely enacted that the Smrtme Court tkaU not male abeokite 
any meh ruU i? the decree of the eubordwate CVji/ Court be conetetent with thejuettee 
eoMCunee a^e^mty <fthe caee that ia to lay the Sapreme Court shall be goremed 
in ita decision upon any motion to make any auch rule abBolutc by the principle* 
by whieb an English Court of Law would be governed in its decision upon a motion 
to make absolute a rule for a new trial, when there has b<. cn no iiusdiTeetio& In 
point of law by the Judge before whom the cause wa* tried. 
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llicm , in the other tho mind (we are speaking; of it os that 
of a class and not of any peculiar individual) merely practical 
and technical, which in general forms sees foresh^owed the 
ghost of codification and therefore is prejudiced against the 
compass, force, and beauty of them, and nttcxly at a loss with 
them, yet, (of which the statute book affords many instanced) 
venturing to alter and put in explanations of them Now let 
us apply these observations. Tho one having provided tliat 
tho oubordinato Court should bo guided, by ** equity and goo<l 
conscience following the law,” directs tho Court of appeal not 
to disturb its decrees, "if they are consistent with the lustice 
equity and good conscience of tho ease ” the law of the hu- 
bordmato Court is thus clearly made, os it ought to be, tho law 
»of tho Court of Appeal, and os, by implication, it would bo, il 
, there wore no direction at all on tho subject the direction 
therefore is legally just, and logically accurate, and only un- 
necessary l)ut, next, we come to the sentence following the 
"^hat IS,” wliicli, as being meant to explain, ought to be clear 
of itself, and clearer than wh it precedes it but is on tlio 
contrary densely obscure so that, certainly no ordinary vision, 
and we should say only a very strong /ef/al vision, can possibly 
pierce to its meaning Hut suppose it explained, and to contain 
a rule, it 18 not a rule of general application or *18 a general 
rule 18 clearly subject to the nfluctio ad ahmrdum for instance, 
the rule 18, that all appeals shall bo decided, as the Courts 
dcudo motions for new tiiala where tliere has been “ no ///«- 
tUrectum m point of Um , ” instead of tho words italicized, 
substitute tho equivalent words " error of law , ” wo havo then 
this rule, viz. that appeals brought on the ground of error of law 
shall bo decided ns motions in England arc, in eases in which 
there has been no error of law * liut again,’ " misdirection” is 
only a particular kind of crior, and, as the rules relating to it 
arc not general, that is, do not govern in all other kinds of 
error, they cannot become (feneral rules by merely making a 
voyage to India, or to make them general, is a legislative 
absurdity Finely then, seeing ujion a stnet but fair critical 
comparason, how much for the worse arc all the proposed 
changes, we may still bo pemutted to hope for tho establish- 

* Here is an illoitration — 1 tradesman has reeorered a decree for the ainoant of 
Uu hiU, though tho defendant pleaded payment and in proof of payment put in A 
pBpor, which no colled o receipt but the lud^e rnlcd it to he no such thing and 
no proof of payment 1 he defendant appeal! on tho ground of mtsdireotion for 
that the judge ought not to have token it upon Uimaelf to decide the effect of the 
metrament and that his decision was wrong aa to the effect of iU Now by the 

above rule the Comt of Appeal mutt decide as it there was no misdirection, that 
IS must decide contrary to the law, and without regard to the real trnth of the case 
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nicnt of tbe onpnal plan of the Law Commuaionera* nnd 
we cannot do better than lay before our readers in conclusion 
the passage from the report, m which they haTO thomselyes 
cogently represented its adyantages, and met some objections 
to it — 

** We oartelves fed perfecUf conBdent of the tacceei of our expeu- 
rnent, bat coofideoce of the lucceas of each aa experiment cannot l>e 
attained without long and careful reflection , the public therefore cannot 
be expected fully to abare it. 

But proceeding aa we propoee by atepe all that can he imagined to be 
put to hazard by failure, is of tnfling \alue compared with the benefits to 
be obtained by success 

For suppose that as we expect and inteud tbe Suitors at Law should 
be drawn away fiom tbe Suprame Court by the greater cheapness and 
himplKity of the new procedure, and tbe facility of examining tbe adversary , 
and suppose fiirthei that contrary to our expectations the new Judicatuie, 
(Original and Appellate, should not appear to those who may watch itn 
operation n ith a view to the interests of justice, to be a powerful instrument 
for the discoiery of truth and for the correct application of the Rules of 
Substantive law, then the whole of that large poition of equity which is wot 
consequent upon a Suit at Law would remain untouched, and if e\er 
reformed at all, would be reformed in some other way 1 he whole machmei y 
nould be left standing, and the portion of Equity and of Law drawn 
aniy by our new Court, would reiert to its original condition 

On the other band if the experiment should, as we venture to foretell 
be completely snccetsfnl, the Government could then proceed with the 
greatest cunhdence to provide that the new Court should entertain all 
Suits in equity, whether basdli upon previous pioceedings at Law oi 
not 

In like manner and for the same reason, (vix tbe doubt which may be 
felt by the reflecting jiortiOD of tbe public as to the success of our experi- 
ment) we do not recommend the abolition of the Common Law jurisdic 
tiun of the Supreme 1 ourt. We believe that such a measure might be 
unpopular and we think that our ob|ect may be attained in a gentler 
way and without shocking any prejudices by allowing tbe two systems 
to subsist together We do not even intend to protect the jurisdiction of 
the new Court by enacting that no one who sues at Law in tbe Supreme 
Court shall recoier costs 

If this plan IS adopted there wiU be two roads open at once by which 
the suitors of the pieaidencies may obtain the great benefit of having the 
profound leammg of the Judges of the Supreme Court applied to their 
affairs 

lo disentangle transactions which the ignorance, negligence, and fraud 
of mankind have complicated, and tu lefer each esbential part of the 
transaction to the principles of Law or Jurisprudence which ought to 
got ern it must always be the subject matter of a science and an art It m 
vain to expect that this science end this art can be fully mastered without long 
and arduous disaphne lhat discipline the Judges of the Supreme Court 
have gone through, end it is because of the high value we set upon their 
science and art. that we are so anxious eflfectualiy to open the advantages 
of them to the public 
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When theM two ro«d« ire open at the eame time it will be very initructire 
to obeeire what eoit of caneee are earned by the new road and what sort 
bv the old Onr own behef u that in no long time it will become diirppuU 
ble to me at Law in the Supreme Court It will aoon be understood that 
a plaintiff' who prefers fanning hie action there, is a man who is afraid of 
being personally examined as to the truth of hia case, a man who shuns 
equity and good conieiencei a man who withes to entangle his adversary 
m the meabee of wntten special pleadings and to have his cause decided 
upon some point foreign to the ments of it 

In thie state of thinge we of course expect that the Common Law 
jnnsdictiOD of the Supreme ( ourt will wither away m the presence of its 
rival, and that the Legislature will shortly be able to aboluh it without 
exciung alarm or regret** 


The Acts relating to the Supreme Court — The second Act 
mentioned at the head of this article, bos the ment of being 
• adapted, as far as it goes, to effect what it professes, an im- 
, provement in the jimctice and law of the Supreme Court in 
Calcutta. A rapid and brief notice of the heads of this piece 
of legislation may be acceptable to our readers. It begins by 
aUonng the mode of proceeding in cose of the non-appearance 
of the defendant, after actual service of a n nt of summons 
and allows the plaintiff to proceed os at present he may and 
does, when a defendant has appeared to the wnt, but made no 
defence to the action the two coses being alike, tbis measure 
IB good BO far as it assimilates tbe practice in relation to t^cm , 
but why on assimilating the practice thus far, it still preserves 
to the plaintiff m the one case what he has not in tlie other, 
VIZ the writ of sequestration as under the Charter the object 
of which was to compel an appearance, or to entitle the 
plaintiff at some future time to proceed to judgment, wo can 
not imagine Next wo have clauses for enlarging the opera- 
tion of writs of execution on the common law side of the 
Court, by adopting the recent legislation respecting the analog- 
ous writs in England and undoubtedly if the wnts given 
by the Charter nod only the very limited operation of wiits 
of Jien facias ^ m England, the benefit would be a large 
one but that is not the cose , under the existing wnts nearly 
all kinds of legal assets eon be taken in execution oonse- 
quently, we have here in reabty a little useful reform and a 
great deal of padding, which makes the little measure look a 
great one. There are clauses also for abolishing arrest on mesne 

E rocess, except in certain cases and under the precautions esta- 
lished m England but the exceptions are more numerous than 
are allowed in England , and one particularly deserves to be 
mentioned, that of a defendant evading the process of the 
Court under colour of this exception, esiiecially in actions 
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Bgaiofit natives, arrests we apprehend mtkj become general 
— Several olauses are transpo^ from Lord Brongbem’s 
Law Amendment Act, with some improvements and then 
follow, a collection of dausea which eminently deserve our 
praise as to their object and intention, but we may not add as 
to their reduction they place under the common law junsdio 
tion various equitable rights or rights of exclusively equitable 
cogmxonce at present, and thus substitute a less expensive, a 
less complicated and a less dilatory remedy than the present 
This is effected in two ways m some of the oases, the equi- 
table right IS declared a legid one in other the eq^uitable right, ^ 
IS simply placed under the common law junsdiotion To the 
right of discovery as exercised by Bill of discovery at present, 
it IS proposed to superadd the utemative of giving the disco-* 
very by a vwa voce ejcamineUion but the right to exammatiou* 
viva voce is clogged with a preliminary proceeding, — a rule to 
shew cause we should tlimk that upon a mere pruna facie or 
cx parte statement, a }>Iaintiff should be ordered to attend to*be 
examined, without prejudice of course to any objections he might 
legally take to any questions proposed, or to the propriety of 
his being at all examined. Ten years hence the legal mind will 
be sufiiciently advanced to give us this reform, and m ten yean 
mere to g\ve va the exammatmn of plaintiff and defendant with- 
out previous conditions . btill another collection of clauses 
follows, which are entitled to our unqualified praise as to their 
object and intention it is to take off the lieavy drag of an 
equity suit in certain coses and to substitute the more 
summary mode of notice petition and motion a veiy high 
estimate must be made of the value of this reform, if the 
apprehension and alarm which it has raised m the profession 
are to be taken as the entenon but we regard this effect, 
simply as that of common daylight on persons who have long 
been confined to a dark room and happy on the pubhe account 
are we to believe that Her Majesty has not a more strong 
sighted class of subjects, nor a class to whom good laws wiU 
eventually bo more welcome, if the legislature will do its duty 
and assign to their great administrative talents a good m the 
place of a bod system One danse gives a court of equity 
the novel power of assessing dom^es on Bills for the specific 
performance of on agreement Tnis we regard as a wise 
and salutary provision but it is also this — an authonty to the 
Court to awa^ one thing when the plamtiff has instituted his 
suit for a different thing the possibility of which was urged 
by our learned Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Peel as a strong 
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objection to some of Sir Enkine Ferry’e proposed law reforms 
m this instance therefore we have another striking illustration, 
of the nnsound, visionary, evanescent nature of sonae of the 
most strongly urged objections to law reform, and of the 
value of free discussion, which, if it does not idstantly disperse 
the phantoms, makes their champions first ashamed of, and 
then desert them The crowning measure of this miscellone- 
ous act still remains to bo mentioned at one sweep, the taking 
of evidence by written deposition before the examiner of the 
Court 18 abolished, and the viva voce examination of witnesses 
in open Court substituted for it, m all suits and on all sides 
of the Court. There is a provision also making all the assets 
of deceased persons equitable assets, and directing the admmie- 
•tration of estates accordingly 

< Tlio third Act mentioned at the bead of this article, and 
described ns, for facilitating the execution of the process of 
the Supremo Court without the local limits of its jurisdiction 
at5 once removes a defect which ought not to have been suf- 
fered to remain so long, and confirms and mves vitality to a 
branch of junsdiotion which ought never to tmve existed, and 
to which that defect has happily opposed a check we, there- 
fore, regard the act with only partial satisfaction The defect 
alluded to is, the absolute impotency — (for such in man^ coses 
it is) of the Supremo Court to get its process executed, m con- 
sequence of Its having only its own local officers and being 
isolated from all other public funtionanes of all kmds in all 
departments throughout India and yet its judicial authority 
extends to the extremity of the Benm and Agra Presidencies. 
If the Sheriff of Middlesex, as the officer of the Queen’s Courts 
at Westmmstor, had to send a special bailiff to the Lands’ end, 
every time he has a writ, the case would only be like, bnt not 
parallel for, tens of miles in England are hundreds in India, 
and distance is aggravated by mconvemences and difficulties, of 
which onW thoso who have encountered them have any idea. 
Now, so far as the Court has a just and legitimate junsdiction, 
it ought not to bo in such a predicament and not the Court, 
but rather the pubUo eufier, e. g a creditor resolved to recover a 
debt, has gone to the expense of filing a plaint, which has 
cost him probably upwards of rupees 100 (£10) and a wnt is 
issued , but he is then told that the defendant being at Benares, 
(or as the case may be) Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Meerut, 
Feroxepore, &c. it can not be executed, nnless he wdl make an 
advance to the Sheriff of cxpences the tradesman therefore 
finds his suit abortive except of costs and the Court’s juris- 
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diction u regarded aa nugatory , the case supposed is one 
m which the jansdiotion is legitimate , as it 10, over all ** British 
subjeotsi,'' thronghout the length and breadth of the two Presi- 
dencies. This junsdiotion it has by gift of the Legislature , 
but It also exefcises a junsdiotion which it has acquired only 
by the oontnvances of professional cupidity, and by fictions 
resting on violent constructions of the Charter we tdlude 
to the junsdiction which the Supreme Court exercises over tho 
natives of India out of Calcutta and on behalf of them, from 
the banks of the Sutlej to the Mohratta ditch, we protest 
against it, not only os usurpative, but os pregnant with abuses,, 
and inevitably oppressive wherever it is exercised ikioreover 
it IB unnecessary , for, in every province in every Presidency, 
there is a Court in which justice may be obtained , and* 
though it 18 said, and truly we fear, of the Mofussil Courts^ 
that bribery, peijory, subornation of peijury, fabo per- 
sonations and fraud of every kind are rampant there , yet, 
all these and more are the more incidents of the barbarhim 
and consequent corruptness of the suitors, and the natives of 
India generally But nothing, we behove, 10 gained for truth or 
justice, by transfemng these vilianies of the race, to the scene of 
the Mostorb or tho Prothonotory’s office, or to the witness box, 
even in the presence of the Judges but rather the contrary , 
for in all these places, the«eagaciou 8 native cannot fad to feel, 
and the more vividly the greater the rogue he is, a degree ot 
security, independence and superiority, seeing, that ncoessanly 
be is penmttra to use his own language, and t^t the judges and 
Its officers (wluch u not the case m the Mofussil) except 
the one interpreter, are utter strangers to it. The pestilence 
which spnngsfrom the Term does not 1 so its poison by coming 
into the city the marble conduit does not pan^ muddy 
waters , but it may take a stain, and become itself muddy 
and so, neither the Court nor the natives can be lomroved 
by removing their quarrels from Benares to Calcutta. In con- 
clusion, therefore, we would entirely except from the act 
under consideration, all process of the Supreme Court against 
tho natives of India not bemg actual inhabitants of Calcutta. 
What the act proposes is, to make the Judges, Magistrates, 
and Justices of the peace in the East India CompaD;^*B Service, 
agents for executing Supreme Court Process tnis it does, but 
m a very awkward manner 

In the preceding comments we have written freely both 
of men and measures , determmed to use, and set the example 
of using, this dear bought, blood bought, privilege of Engh^- 
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mcDy equally tbeir pnvilcge, whether living under their own 
free conetitution, or living as we do here, under an experiment, 
of which it le difficult to say w hat is the pnnaple it is British, 
it was Grecian , and we may well be proud of it, consecrated, 
as it is, by the verse of Euripides and Milton, and cherished in 
the affections of all good men — 

“ This IS true liberty, when free born men 
Harmfi; to advise the public may speak free 
Which be who can, and will, deservea high praise i 
Who neither can nor will, may bold bis peace 
What can be jnster m a state than this 

That wo have used this liberty sincerely as it respects the 
^opinions expressed, bear witness oar own conscience I for 
* disinterested purposes, gainsay it who can I for the public 
•good, yc citizens of Calcutta, he our witnesses, for you know 
what 18 the stato of the law, and of the local administration 
of justice. And, if we owe to general renders some apology 
fof the abstruse nature of our arguments, we trust tlicy 
will bear m mind that it is difficult to avoid being occasionally 
obscure, in contending in detail against a system which has 
degraded what ou^lit to bo a science to a craft and mystery 
From this condition, it is our aim to raise the law and to 
place it m the proper rank and in just estimation the suc- 
cess of our labours will be to mankind the tnumph of truth 
and justice, the dawn of a new and better order of things, 
like light springing out of darkness. If in the prosecution ot 
this grand design, we be found to write strongly, and strong 
writing be objected to, we confidently appeal to the candid, 
tho sober and the just, to say, whether the strength docs not 
he m the undeniable truth of the sentiments rather than in any 
exaggerative force of mere words, and with this verdict wc 
are satisfied. 
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Akt V — Mem<nt$ of Sir Ebjah Impty, Knt JirH C/arf Jtu^ 
tice of the Supreme Court of Jukic^re at Fort Hllliam, 
Bengal^ vciik anecdotes of kfiatren Hastings, Sir Hubp 
Franas, Naihamel Brassey Halhed, Es<j , and other cotempo- 
rartes , compiled from authentic documents, in refutation of 
the calunmies of the Right Jlon'hle Thomas Babmgton 
Macaulay, hy Ebjah Barwell Impey London, Simpktn and 
Marshall 1846 

Histoby has its ogres — its traditional monsters of cruelty 
and iniquity — no less than fairr-romnnce Our cliionicles 
would be dull and lifeless indeed, il there were no diversity 
of cliaracter, as of incident, to give animation to the written • 
page Strong contrasts, as every artist knows, are necessary to , 
the production of effect The painter, the dramatist, the 
no\Glli8t are equally dependent upon them. There must be 
a little exaggeration The lights must be strengthened , tbo 
shadows deepened The m^esty of natuio must m sonic 
wise suffer Insensibly a line is rendered hai’shcr a tint 
mure decided , a shadow brooder, a light more brilliant. There 
may be no intention to exaggerate — but exaggeration progres- 
ses a^acc It is so pleasant to watcli the growing ellcct 
It IS certain that the historian ought to be exempt from this 
weakness It is equally certain that he is not Ihc tempta- 
tions which beset him are great Anxious to clotlio witli 
living flesh and blood the dry bones of history, he stamps 
^ith on individuobty, good or evil, the chief actors in the 
scenes wluch he is endeavoring to revive lie brings one after 
another prominently forward, lustrous with many virtues oi 
dark with accumulated crimes. The tapestry of liistoncal 
narrative must have its contrasts The figures most stand 
out distinctly Each one must have a clmractor of its own 
It it were not for such portrait-pamting history would be 
intolerably dull, and mere drudgery the office of the Histo- 
rian 

We are by no means disposed to assert tliat an excess of 
imagination is the besetting fault of our English historians. 
We are rather inchncd to reproach them with a want of ima- 
gination. We should entertain no very exalted opinion of 
the imagination of the pointer, who were to individualise the 
different personages in a crowded piece, by giving to one n 
humped back, to another a portentons nose, to a third a shaggy 
head of hair Such tncks may he the stock m trade of the 
caricaturist, the real artist has nothing to do with them 
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He can individualiBe, without exaggeration He can catch 
the likeness of each — can fill every portrait with character — 
can distinguish and contrast , and yet not strengthen ono line, 
or deepen one tint, beyond the warrant of his orijnnaL Nay, 
It IS the pnde of the real artist that he con sotcen wliat is 
harsh, and subdue what is obtrusive, without sacrificing the 
fidelity of his portrait 

History has, indeed, been written, for the most part, m a 
too literal spirit-^or rather m a too literal no-spirit There is 
no want of picturesquencss in the real , if the artist had only 
eyes to see it and faculties to comprehend There is no want 
of romance m the real, if ho had only imagination to carr^ him 
beyond the barren regions of ofiScial formahty Invention is 
* but one of the functions of the imagination , and not one of 
, the most exalted It is easy to invent a character or a situa- 
tion. It demnuds higher powers to see into the inner life of 
things , to draw forth the romantic elements of the real , to 
ekminato the poetry that lies hidden in the actual, as the fire 
m the hard cold flint The mere craftsman overlays the truth 
— or at most dresses it up iii a ^rb of fiction The master 
conceals nothing of the truth, ad& nothing to the truth It 
18 his tnumph to render the truth more interesting than any 
fiction 

India owes httlo to her histonans , Our liistonans of India 
are so many dull monuments of opportunities neglected — of 
purpoBTB unaccomplished We write now only of histoncal 
portraiture, else would it be cos} to show how all of romantic 
incident, of glowing scenery, of picturesque costume, has been 
lost by those hard dry utilitarians, who have seen only one 
Bide, and that the least attractive, of the truth Of these 
failures we may write hereafter Now we would only speak 
of the efforts, wlinh have been mode to individualise the 
most conspicuous characters of the great histoncal drama 
Tliere is no want of individuality in tne portraits, which have 
been handed down to us. But what sort of individuality is 
it? Iho individuality of lineal exaggeration, of the hump 
and the proboscis. Our painters have taken care that there 
shall be no mistake about the matter They have, too, saved 
themselves and their readers a world of trouble Excessive 
deformity is easy to depict , easy to understand and to remem- 
ber Every child can tell you what sort of a person was 
Richard the III of England. It is not every adult that can 
tell you off hand what sort of a person was Henry the VII 
The painter of the hump-and probosois school is sure of a 
certain amount of success. People do not readily foi^et his 
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portraits. Let lum stomp hard enough and the impression 
will not easily be effiiced. The world is used to have lU ogres » 
and the historian does not find it difficult to suit the popular 
taste. 

For more than half a century Sir Ebjah Impey has been one 
of the ogres of Indian history Warren Hastings, for some 
time, shared with him — perhajis hod the larger shore of— the 
execration of an unenquinng world. But Hastmgs contrived 
to outhve his anpopiuanty After long years of persecution 
— persecution which consumed his fortune, destroyed his health, 
and broke his spirit — the tide turned suddenly in his favor 
Public sympathy set in strongly towards the injured statesman 
All acknowledged that he had done great t^gs , all knew 
that he had sufiered greatly When the eloquence of Burke 
and Sheridan, which fiir a while rendered even Hastings hun- 
self mistrustful of his own innocence, ceased to vibrate m 
the ears, to touch the hearts, and to warp the judgments of 
the community, men began to bethink themselves of tl^ 
great services he had rendered to his country, to see some* 
thing noble in his darmg, something admirable in the fertihty 
of hia resoorces, and to ask themsdvee whether these were not 
extraordinary occasions to palhate or justify his departure from 
ordinary rules of conduct. But for Impey there were no such 
pleas to be put forth in extenuation of nis alleged errors. He 
iiad not saved a great empire Services he had rendered, 
but thev were not of the brilliant — of the dazzling kind* If 
evil had been done by Hastings and Impey combmed, the former 
might have acted, nay, doubtl^ did act, m the heat of a fierce 
gladiatorial oonfliot, reputation for reputation, hfe for hfe, and he 
seemingly on the weaker side. But mpey was not a gladiator, 
but a judge with the stnfe of parties he bad nothing to do 
If he erred m conjunction with Hastings, he erred not m pas- 
BiOD, but m dehbcration He was not the ongmator , out 
the instrument. If great enmes were committed by the two, 
Impey must have Imn the passionless, calculating, sordid 
tool — a bravo, and yet a judge 1 

And all this was Impey declared to be History set its seal 
on the verdict, nay, rather, history fraudulently endorsed the 
reckless assertions of the prosecution, for* the verdict was on 
the other side. The denunciations of bir Gilbert Elliot 
became history — the history of the Annual Reguter, under the 
conduct of the master-prosecutor, Burke From the Annual 
Repsier, Mill exhumed the bbel^ which had lam there some 
ihuty years. He adopted, with little stmt, the chaiges of Sir 
Ghlbert Elliot. For any use made of it by the lustonan of 

L 1 
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IndiA, Impey’B defence migbt as well have been nsTor spoken 
and never pubbsbed Other writers, without investigation, 
followed in the footsteps of Mill, and, in the words of the 
work before ns, by this most obstinate and wonderful credu- 

* hty, b^ the untiring malice of faction, and by the careless- 

* ness, indolence, presumption, and averseness to research of 

* pubho writers— journalists, annalists, reviewers and essayists 

* — the exploded calumny of sixty years a^ has been kept 

* alive, and outrages and indignities have at intervals of time, 

* continued to be neaped upon Sir Elijah’s memory ^ 

And never did calumny run a more sncceNful career To 
the unreflecting and unenquinne pubhc Sir Elijah Impey has 
dunng more than half a century Men known only os a corrupt 
' and cruel Judge — one, who stamed the Judicial ermine by acts 
« of almost unparalleled turpitude It was so easy to describe 
such a character — so ea^ to understand it The crimes of the 
first Chief Justice of Bengal were both in India and in Eng- 
land traditionary People for the most part knew as much 
about him as they knew about Blue Beard Ho was rather 
the embodiment of certain quahties than an actual historical 
personage — the incarnation of judicial baseness as Blue Beard 
of marital cruelty It is so pleasant to take things for granted 
—to adopt a faith without the trouble of enquiry The crimi- 
nality of Sir Elijah Impey was belief, which few people 
know how they came by, though all clung to it as tenaciously 
as to Gospel truth and when at last Mr Macaulay emphati- 
cally declared, that no other such Judge had dishonored the 
English ermine since Jeffenes drank himself to death m the 
tower,’’ he only gave utterance to an opinion which had been 
for sixty years rooted in the pubhc mind. In that one 
omahing sentence was embodied the creed of the million, 
handed down from sire to son Its enunciation m such 
unmistakeable terms, brought matters to a crisis. This was 
the turning point of the fortune of Sir Elijah’s reputa- 
tion Thousands bad gone down to the grave with a 
rooted fiuth m bis official turpitude — thousands had grown 
up from youth to manhood, and deohned from manhood 
into grey-haired age clinging to the same oonviotions. It has 
been said that every he has sentence of death written down 
agamst it from the day of its birth. A he can not live for 
ever The sentence may be long before it is put m execution , 

• Mr Imp «7 m qf Sir EMsA tliat Mill * >eemi 

M nach M to hire koown of nsjr ftihor b pnnttd ooraiieo ^ Thli is a nustako 
Tht kistonan teftos to u m a note at paga BSl. Vol U trat (4to ) adiuon 
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it was TOiy long m the case now before us — but the lie wu 
destroyed at lasL 

In the year 18415 there appeared in the Edwburgh Revum 
one of the mo«t bnUiant artidea that had ever adorned that 
celebrated pubhoation The subject of this paper was the 
career of Warren Hastings. Its author, as all the world 
knew, was Mr Thomas Babington Macaulay A short tune 
before, an article from the same fascinating pen, had been 
devoted to the kmdred history of Lord Clive. In Indm, these 
glowmg articles were pemsed with even greater aviditv than 
in England. Accustomed as we were to study Indian history 
m the erudite, but somewhat sterile volumes of Mill, it was * 
refreshing indeed to dwell upon such graphic sketches as these, 
nfe with all the aooessones of romance , — vivid, picturesque, • 
heart-stimng , full of incident and of character, in matter^ 
most suggestive, m manner most eloquent. Suddenly, as 
by the wand of the enchanter, the dry branches of history were 
clothed with leafy verdure — the barren plain became a no wir- 
ing garden, ifothing so life-like — so gorgeous — so, all in 
alC characteristic of the ** shining orient,” had over before been 
written. It was impossible not to recognise the hand of the 
ttt'ister in these sketches — impossible not to discern those 
touches of nature, with which oven the master-hand, not 
guided by the experience of the senses, would have been 
powerless to impart life and reality to the whole. 

Mr Macaulay bad seen at least eomethmg of the scenes 
that he desonb^ He bad resided some years amon^t us. 

It IS true that he had not travelled far , that the actual range 
of his observation had not been very extensive A dull man 
would have made little of such opTOrtunities. But Mr 
Macaulay being the very reverse of a dull man, saw as much, 
one morning, from the verandah of his house in Chowringhi, 
as an ordinary person would have seen in a j^ear A dnve 
through ^ Cbitpore basar was as suggestive m such a case, 
as onder ordinary ciToamstances a journey to Delhi or Luck- 
now If Macaulay had spent onlv a week in Calcutta, he 
would have relumed to England better qualified to write a 
history of India, than when hu ship left the liondon docks. 

Nay, thui much may be said of any man with ordinary 
powers of obserratioiL The gun may not be much , but it 
will be something To such a man as Macaulay, the gam would 
luive been immense. It is the faculty of genius to crowd mto 
a week the ezpenenoe of years. 

And this glowing article, — ^read, admired, commented upon, 
quoted in aU the public jonrnali^ and studied even hj men 
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who oared bttle about Muy grayer literature than that of the 
Puhwtck PaperM, albeit with the blue and yellow party-atamp 
upon It, — was received as genuine history The statements it 
contain^ were not questioned. The graces of the style — 
the vivid word-painting — the graphic portraiture, bringing 
past scenes before us distinctly, as in a moving panorama, and 
nistoncal personals with all the fidelity of actmu life, — led the 
imagination captive and defied the oritioism of documentary 
research. Men read the memoir of Warren Hastings as 
eagerly as though it were a new and bnlhant romance. If 
they pondered at all it were only to assure themselves that 
statements put forth with such a dashmg air of truth, with 
such a semblance of a whole-hearted reliance upon the justice 

* of the denunciations they contained, and the general soundness 

• of the views they enunciated, could not be otherwise than in 
strict accordance with clearly ascertained fact 

It 18 not to be denied that this gorgeous chapter of Indian 
History, or Indian Bomance, added much to Mr Macaulay's 
reputation, as an eloquent, a vigorous, a graphic chronicler of 
the past The article was readhy thousands upon thousands, 
in the pages of the Edinburgh Remew, whence in a short time 
It was elevated into the upper air of recognized history, io 
become part and parcel of the essayist's coSeoted works, and 
in that K>rm to attract to itself qow thousands of adminng 
readers. Four large impressions of the Histonoal and 
Cntioal Essays, by Thomas Babmgton Macaulay,” have now 
found their way into oiroulation The work has taken its 
place in almost every Lbrary in Great Bntoin , and it is 
precisely one of those books, which are never permitted to 
rest long on the hbrary shelves. The dust never accumulates 
about them Hundreds and thousands of books are purchased 
every year, as furmture, hke chairs and tables. But no man 
ever purchased Macaulay’s essays without readmg them , 
and row who purchase and read these captivating volumes 
do not retain them to read again and again. They never 
find their way to the book-stalls, but the place of all 
oUiers where you are most sure to chance upon them is the 
table of the library or the drawing-room. 

And of these charming volumes, it is not to be questioned 
that the memoir of Warren Hasting has long constituted 
the mam charm No similar essay has ever sieved so ex- 
tensive a populanty , and yet it would have been better for 
Mr Macaulay's reputation if that article had never been 
written. Six years nave passed away smoe it was first publish- 
ed. The graces of the diction, the picturesque sketches* the 
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skilfxil oontnuttf and combmationa — the entire olcyemees of 
the whole piece — itill remain nnauestioned But it now Btanda 
before the world as a cheat — a deluaion — a painted sepulchre. 
It no longer^ m the conviotione of men, glows and scintillates 
with tmtlu Olir faith in its revelations is broken down for 
ever The religion which we once professed has been shown 
to be a mat imposture 

The mstozT of the exposure is soon told To hundreds 
and thousands of English families Mr Macaulay's volumes 
were a source of unmingled pleasure , to one Knghsli family 
they brought nothing but unmitigated pain That one family, 
was the family of Sir Elijah Iinney “ if there bo a slanderer,” 
writes one of the sons of the cnief justice, in emphatic italics, 
base enough to find pleasure and triumph m having tortured* 
' the feelings of delicate and sensitive women, aged and* 

* honorable men, he may take my assurance for the f ict that 

* these calumnies have not only embittered the remnants of 

* life, but minded with the sharpness of death” ThAo 
snfienngs had oeen long silently endured , but the silence 
was now to be broken "Whilst the article on Warren 
Hastings remained unacknowledged, it was treated by the 
sons of Sir Elijah Impe^ os an anonymous libel The repub> 
lication of the essay, with the name of the author on the title 
page gave a new aspect tg the affair Forbearance no longer 
appeared to be a virtue , and the surviving children of the 
deceased judge bethought themselves of coming forward, now 
at the eleventh hour, to vindicate the fame of a revered and 
beloved parent, whose integrity they could not question, and 
whose mercy they could not doubt 

The lan^age in which Mr Macaulay had spoken of the 
conduct of Sir Ely oh Imjpey was harshly, bitterly, condemna- 
tory, beyond the limits of calm historical discussion It was 
a mixture of sarcasm and invective— of broad denunciation 
and subtle inuendo It was at once vehement and venomona , 
the nature of the wolf and of the serpent combined A few 
familiar samples will sufiSce to indicate the character of Mr 
Macaulay's vituperations — “ The chief justice was Sir Elijah 
^ Iropey He was an old acquaintance of Hasting , and it 

* IS probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched 

* through idl the Inns of Court, coold not have found a 

* more servioeable took” — ^ It u our deliberate opinion, that 
' Impey, nttmg as a lodge put a man unjustly to death m order 

* to serve a political purpose.”— “ The bargain was struck, 

* Bengal was saved, an appeal to force was averted, and the 
‘ chirf justice was nch, quiet, and infamous " No other 
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< 6uch jad^e has dishonored the English ermine since Jefferies 

< drank himself to death in tower ** It would be difficult 
to throw a greater amonnt of bitterness mto a few short sen- 
tences, than we see in these extracts from the “ Histonoal 
Essay ” A son might well resent such imputations as these 
upon the memory of a beloved father and if some expressions 
of warmth were to creep into a vindication suggested bv 
filial love and piety, it would be hard to condemn, with much 
severity, the vehemence of the offended writer These and 
other similar passages, consiCTing to everlasting infamy the 
character of the first Chiei Justice of Bengal, were indeed, 

* too surclv calculated to excite the indignation of the children 
of Sir Elijah Impey, and, m due course, one came forward to 

• rescue from obloquy the name of one, whom party virulence 

c had ranked with the basest, the moat degraded fwtortetu$ of the 

ago in which he lived 

Itnp^ars that when the public vindication of the character 
o6 Sir Elijah Impey was first determined upon, the precise 
course, which, under all the circumstances ol the case, it was 
most expedient to adopt, became a subject of much and ear- 
nest consideration Various modes of procedure were can- 
vassed and rejected Among these the question of a prose- 
cution in a court of law was consider eA Kot, we believe, 
that the family of Sir Elijah Impey ever seriously contem- 
plated a resort to such a tribunal, but that the question, in 
its legal bearings, was incidentally discussed The question 
has been before considered, and that, too, by such eminent 
authorities as Dr Johnson and Mr Solicitor General Murray * 
The latter contended that there should be reparation, in such 
cases, unless the author could estabbah the truth of the 
condemnatory assertions put forward in bis work, whilst 
Johnson, with far greater truth, and more comprehensive 
regard for the interests of society, maintained, that if nothing 
were wntten but what oould be proved in a court of law, the 
n heels of history would be looked for ever, and that it was of 
far neater consequence that truth should be told than that 
the feelings of survivmg relatives should not be hurt For our 
own parts we are of opimon that nothing oould more effectu- 
ally prevent all freedom of historical investigation than the 
power of comraencmg such actions, m courts of law, against 
free-spoken historians , and that, therefore, the recognition of 
any such principle would be to die last degree ujunons to the 

* Afterwards, Lord Mamfitld, nn Mr Croker, ltd Mtnr Vjs tiinilarity of atmee. 

pvtjrefwiredto WM afterwards Lord Benderlaad* 
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Itterature of the eotintr^ Whatever we may think of the 
cose, aa it stands between Mr Macanhty and the relativee of 
Sir Elijah Impey5 we can not for one moment question the 
rij^ht of the former to treat the character of the chief mstice 
with as much freedom as he would treat that of Sir Thomas 
More, or Lord Strafibid, or any other histonoal personage 
Hostings and Impey are public property, no less than Oliver 
Cromwell and Lora Bacon liiterature can assert its own 
preiogative. There are htorary courts more cogent than any 
courts of law, and in these sooner or later, the ^uminator of 
the dead will meet with fitting punishment History must not , 
have the swoid of the law banging over it by a single thread 
Fsdsehood*- whether bora of malice or of carelessness will 
pensh, without the aid of the law The public is the best — * 
the safest arbiter, in such cases. There are no such severe « 
damages as those of a lost reputation * 

The Impey family, without encouraging such convictions os 
these, abandoned, as soon as formed, the idea of a proaecutisn 
in a Court of Law Other paths were open to them They 
might have taken up the defence of Sir Elij ih Impey in the 
pnblic journals , they might, peihaps, have obtained the inseiv 
tion in aiival review of an antagonist article, which avoiding 
direct controversy, might have neutralised the venom of the 
paper in the Edinburph, or they might have prepared a more 
elaborate memoir of the chief justice, setting forth the whole 
truth as established by the evidence of public records and 
other undeniably authentic documents. The last of these 
three courses it was finally determined to adopt , and the task 
of preparing this elaborate defence of an injured man devolved 
upon Mr Elijah Barwell Impey — a son of the chief justice , 
a gentleman of quiet scholarly habits, well acquainted with 
ancient and modern tongues, possessed of no inconsiderable 
knowledge of history, especially the history of those modern 
times which embrace the Government and trial of Warren 
Hastings , an intimate and confidential fnend of that great man, 
and of other celebrated ootemporanes of Sir Elijah Impey 
All this and much more, but little skilled m book-mal^g, 

* A different opinion on thieaabjeot, eppeentobe m\aleiit in Franoe There 
literary dieputea are often iettled by legal tnbunale Erei* laat aprtng Aleiandra 
l>ainaa was cited for banng defanud. m a work of Ootion, an aneeator of the 
Itarqua St. Loe^-one who floorithed aa for back ai the Umea of Henry HI of 
France ^e oonrt, after reading the work eenteneed the romiLnoe>writer to sub- 
Bbtnte in *11 Ibtnre editieni of Im tale aome other name for thoee of the Mtrqma 
ealnmniatad aneeator Imaguia Hr Mseanlay hems condemned to make reatito* 
turn after thia faahion ud m all fntnra ediUoiu of hia ' Hutorieal Esaaya ' to 
anbatitute the name of Beehariah Mtimiilay for that of EJyah Impey ' 
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Mr InoMy addressed himself to the task of oomponog his 
father's oiography, animated hr the purest filial piety, and 
fixed m the determiaation, at aU hazards, to speak the truth 
If m BO doing, under the influence of feelings which in mode- 
ration are commendable, and in excess renidl, he has been 
betrayed mto expressions of undue warmth — if he has written 
in some parts of his work, with an acrimony which he may 
himself regret, and marred the effect of the whole by impart- 
ing to it a coutroyersial rather than an histoncal character, 
and has, in his eagerness to leayo nothing unsaid, fallen into 
frequent repetitions by anticipating the projnress of his narra- 
*tiTe and retarded that progress by ever and anon halting to 
deliver himself of feelings of personal indignation and animo- 
< sity no longer to be controlled, — the man and the entic must 
^like forgive him The provocation was great, the tempta- 
tion very grievous And a sense of intolerable wrong " will, 
at times, lash even the patient man into a whirlpool of excite- 
ment, and make the most self-collected forget himself 

But we may deeply deplore what we can not severelpr 
censure. Mr Impoy has spoilt his book, and damaged his 
cause — spoilt a good book and damaged a good cause Had he 
thought only of convincing — not at all of convicting — ^he would 
have mode for himself a larger circle of readers and gathered 
around him a denser crowd of sympathising frienoL The 
controversial ciiaracter of the ** Memoir of Sir Elijah Impey” 
will limit tlie sphere of its influence It should have been the 
deieruiinntion of the filial biographer to send into the world 
such a standard history of the hfe and times of the calumni- 
ated chief justice ns should supersede all other histones, and, 
based upon evidence heaped up, pile above pile, form the 
staple ol all future histones of the same memorable tunes 
For ourselves, we lament, that such a work was not written 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The error which has 
so long taken root m the public mmd is more difficult to weed 
out than one only just beginning to stnke Sir Elijah Impey 
died in 1809 l)[ad a memoir of the deceased judge been put 
forth shortly after this penod, the present generation would 
not liave grown up in the belief that Sir Elijah Impey was a 
corrupt Judge , and Mr Macaulay would not have set his seal 
upon the injonous error 

For we hold that Mr Macaulay, though a prejudiced wnter 
is not a dishonest one He would not knowin^y falsify history 
— The leading Reviews of Great Bntam are avowemy party 
publications , and a leaning, even in histoncal dissertations, to 
one side or the other, is an understood result of the coimexiou 
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With Whiggism or Torjum. If the reader be not on arrant 
simpleton^ mokes dlowance for t^ taint of party, and 
knowing this, the wnter is induced — ^we might almost say 
compelled, to give way, in some measure, to exaggeration, just 
as uie huckster, who knows that he is to be beaten down, is 
compelled to ask for his ^oods a higher pnoe than they are 
worth This, perhaps, wiU be granted by Mr Impey and his 
fhend, but it will be expected, on the other hand, that an 
anonymous article in a Review is one thing, a volume of 
** histonoal essays,” bearing the author’s name, is another It 
must, however, be borne in mind tliat Mr Macaulay published 
h!s essays avowedly as ** Contnbutions to the JEdinbur^h Bevtew ” 
There is no attempt, upon hs part, to elevate them into higher 
regions of literature than those to which they onginally belonged n 
He sent them forth to the world with the stamp of the Edmburgh 
Review uwn them , and loft the world to make what abatements 
th^ mig^t think fit 

Moreover, it ought not to be foigotten, that the assertiqps 
made by Mr Macaulay had often been made before — that the 
view he took of the diaraoter of Sir Elijah Impey was the view 
which pubbe wnters bad almost always taken — ^that grave 
historians had done their best to perpetuate and that the pubho 
had accepted it, without stmt or quohficatiom Mr Mocaulav 
may have added a few bitter drops to the cun of censuro, which 
had been passed from band to hand , but he did not poison the 
stream of public opinion That he took, somewhat too readily, 
for granted all that Burke, Francis and Elbot had declaimed in 
Par^ment, and Mill had recorded m ius ponderous history, 
and reproduced their calumnies m lus own striking antithetical 
language, with, perhaps, somewhat too keen a relish, is not to 
be aenm(L But we do not doubt the strength of his convic- 
tions. He believed that he was uttermg the truth , and the 
fact that Mr Mdl had more than a quarter of a century before, 
denounced ** the atrocious condemnation and execution ” of 
Kuncomar — adding that “ all regard to decorum, to the character 
of the Engbsh government, to substantial justice, to the pre- 
vention of misrule and the detection of ministerial crimes, was 
sacnficed to personal interests and personal passions, the 
impartial enquirer cannot hesitate to pronounce,”— the foot, 
we say, that these broad assertions bad been made m the only 
standard history of India m 1817, and that, up to 1841, no 
contradiction had been put forth, might have done Bomethmg to 
nvet — as indeed it was well oaloula^ to do — the error wmob 
the reviewer imbibed at school, took with him to college, and 
dung to, without misgiTing^ on his entrance mto pubhc life. 
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Some such ooneiderations tm these, we think, might have 
blunted the edge of Mr ImpeyV resentment. The conduct 
of Mr Thornton appears to us, more indefensible and more 
inexphoable than that of Mr Macaulay When the former 
gentleman was poblishinff hu History of India by penodioal 
instalments, Mr Iropey c^ed upon him at the India House, 
and offered to place at his disposal all the family papers, 
manuscript letters, books and other documents m his possession, 
relative to the career of Sir Ebjah Impey “Politely, but 
coldly enough,” says Mr Impey, “he dedmed accepting 

* my offer I spoke of the oifiioulty of finding any copy 

* of Sir Elijah Impey’s defence, and of the importance and con> 

* dusive nature of the vouobera contameu in that volume 
( ' But he wanted not the loan of my book, and I loft him 
,, * upon rcceivmg his assurance that ‘full justice would be dofir 

* ly him to Sir Elijah ’ within a short space of time his part 
^ came out The justice which Mr Thornton had done my 
*c&ther had been, to take upon trust the charges of his 
< persecutors, to repeat the slanders of Mr Mul, and to 

* modulate Ins abuse in the manner of Mr Macaulay” 

We have read this passage with no small measure of astonish- 
ment. Mr Thornton we have always regarded as a preju- 
diced, but, in the mam, an honest and a temperate writer, 
and we are totally inoompotent to understand upon what 
grounds ho could have refill to examine the papers offere<l 
to him by Mr Impey bo strange, so indefensible, appeared 
such conauct to the latter gentdeman, that “in the uefit of 
the moment,” he in conjunction with his brother, Admiral 
Impey, “ presented an ineffeotual memorial to the East 
In^ Company” “We ought,” adds Mr Impey, “rather 
to have despised so impotent an attack. The dullness of 
Mr Thornton’s book was quite sufficient to limit its circu- 
lation. It 18 already consigned to mented obhvion 1 have 
not met the person that has read it.” The memorialist urged 
that as the book had been gratuitously circulated by the 
E. L Company, to many of the proprietors of India btook, 
they, in some measure, rendered themselves responsible for 
Its contents. This, however, the court demed. They had 
only “ given their patronage to the work” We confess that 
the gratuitous cutmlation of a work, written by one of their 
servants, if not tiuitamount to an approval of its contents, is 
very likely to he mistaken for it. The ordinary patronage 
of the court would sigmfy nothing The court might with 
propne^ extend its patronage to a work, of a generally 
useful character, without regairaing all the opinions expressed 
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in It, with unnuxed approbation. Were no latitude of thii 
kind allowed, the liberalitj of the India Hooae oonld not 
flow, as now, through a broad dianneL But it may be ques- 
tioned whether that extraordinary patronage, whioh extends 
as far as the gratuitous circulation to propnetors of East 
India stook of a work compiled by an India house offimaU 
does not in some degree render the court responsible for the 
optmons contamed m the work thus liberally patronised. The 
endorsement does not lie in the purdtase of a certain number 
of copies of a book , but in the gratuitous circulation of it , 
and we are well aware that many of the proprietors who in 
this manner received Mr Thornton’s volumes considered that 
the book had the India House stamp n^n it, and contained 
the only authorised version of Indian History yet given to' 
the world , 

We may now leave the controversy, to which we have 
already devoted too large a portion of our artiole, and pass 
at once to the biography of the first Chief Justice of BengaL 

Elijah Impey was bom at Hammersmith, on the 13th of 
June 1732 Hia father was a London merchant, connected 
largely with the East Indian trade, and his mother the 
daughter of Dr Fraser, the historian of Nadir Shah, uncle of 
that Lady Lovat, whom the notonons Simon Fraser married, 
or rather outraged, uuderpircumBtances of almost unparalleled 
atrocity Elyi^ was the youngest of three sons, between the 
second of whom and hunself there was an interval of nearly 
eleven years — a circumstance which was advantageous to the 
subject of this article, in as much as that James Impey, with 
tender fraternal regard, devoted much of his time to the 
education of bis younger brother, and subsequently left him 
the greater part of his fortune 

The process of home education, however, was arrested at a 
very early age. In his seventh year Elijah Impey was sent 
to Westminster school, then under the supermtendonce of 
Dr NioolL The celebrated Latinist, Vinoent Bonmo, who 
wrote the tidiest verses and wore the most untidy clothes, 
was one of the under masters, and among the students — 
ImpeVs school fellows — were many who m after years, 
ana m vanous fields of honorable ambition, obtained for 
themselves lastmg reputations. There was the trembling 
sensitive Gowper, who durst scarcely lift bis eyes above the 
shoe-buckles of the elder boys — the morbid, broken-epinted 
poet over whose young mind, m that cruel Westminster 
school, passed the first hunt shadows of that huge affliction 
which m his manhood thickened mto total darkness. There 
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was Chorolul], the yigoroiu, bat ooane-muidedf who in that 
eoene of boyi^ etnfe hardened himaelf for the after-bfe of 
anteMnum, m which he eeemed to exalt~<the very antitheaiB 
of C^wper aa a man, and yet aa a poet, in some aort, hia 
model. And there, too, was Warren Hastings, who, as a boy 
even as a man, took the lead of all his fellows, whose great 
mmd, encased in a weakly body, shot ever in adTanoe ^ all 
difiSc^ties and triumphed over all obstacles , who beat all lus 
ootemporanes at Westminster, as he outshone all hit assomates 
in Inma, and would haye bmn, on any arena, the foremost 
man of bis age. There, too, were the prond-spinted, the 
'lil'^tarred Lloyd, the ^olarly and successful Golinan, the 
yoIummouB, scu-satisfied Cumberland , and many men of note 
• as politicians and divines, as Lords Stormont and bhelbume — 
,the Bogota — Sir Bichard Sutton ,* a crowd of men to whom 
the Georgian ora owes much of its vaned lustre. Many of 
these were Impey's personal friends — nearly of the same age 
and of the same standing m the school f Lnpey and Hastings 
were close allies and constant associates ** Stimulated,” says 
Mr impey, by the same generous emnintion, they were 
friendly nyols in eyery boyish exorcise, whether of play or 
study They swam in the Thames, and rowed upon it with 
each other , they played at cnckct and capped verses together ” 
** Wo may safely venture,” writes Mr Macaulay, under an 
incontroUable impulse to dehver himself, at all hazards, of 
sometlung smart, that whenever Hastings wished to play any 
trick more than usually naughty, he hired Impey with a ball or 
a tart to act os a fag in tbe worst part of the prank” — an 
inucndo, which we think Mr Impey might well have left 
without any aenoua notice. Such ** guesses” as these may be 
abandoned, witli perfect safety, to the judgment of the public, 
which can never expenenoe much diffipulfcy in deciding whether 
they most damage uie object or the author of the impertinent 
surmise. 

In 1747, young Impey was a candidate for admission to the 


• It u beliered by wt MknowWdgf that It onct ta vbele of on' 

onmfiuth that Thnrlow wu anong thu glonons bateh of WtatninsUr Mhoolbori 
Hu intimaoT ntth Cowper and Impty and hu aeqnamtance at iMut with Haattam 
warranted the tnppontioa Indetd, we remember mdmg many years ago aa 
latercttuw senea of aketchee, or rather teMwna, baaed npoa the hypoUieau that 
Gbwper, Baatinga, and Tbnrlow were t^ool ftUowa The laat waa neeer at a imbLe 
•ehool Cowpar waa bia fellow etndent in a aoli«itor*a offlee ] and hu (ThvIow*a) 
arqnaintaaee with Irop^ ooanmaneed u the Inna of Conrt. TThey wore born in 
the same year, hnl Thunow had eonndmbW the start of him aa a man, haemg 
quitted Cwhndge, m daagraee, befors Jmpey'a matrienlatioo 
t Impey was bom in ITS! , Baatinga, ia I73t, Cowper, la ITSl , ChnnhilL in 
1781 1 Unyd, tn ITBS. 
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benefits of the fimndabon On the list of King’s sohoUr?* 
nominated on this occasion, Hastinffs held the first ^oe and 
Impey the fourth. In 1750, the former sailed for Caioutta» 
but it was not until the following year tluit the latter quitted 
Westminster acltod and ** was immitted pensioner of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, having on the 8th of December entered 
as a law student at Lnnooln’s Inu." At Cambridge he greatly 
distinguished himself Every year added something to his 
honours. He was a Wrangler and a Chancellc«’s M^allist — 
second in the tnpos of 1756, and in the following year he 
obtained a Trinity Fellowship. In the mean while (1756) he 
was called to the Bar There,” writes Mr Impey, ** he soon 

* became acquainted with all the most emment or rising charao- 

* ten m the profession of that day” Among these was 
Thurlow, a man of rare talents and little courtesy, w^ had * 
learnt early in life the true worth of ^^mne manhood and 
earned the independence of the school^y through aU the 
stages of his journey to the Woolsack , who looked aown updn 
the proudest peers, and with level eyes confronted the throne. 
Among them, too, was Dunning, a man of a more genial and 
kindly nature who dearly loved a joke, and never fowt a 
fnend * Among them, too, were llfanefield, Wallace, Heath, 
and the upngfat Kenyon, who, years after the retnm of Impev 
from the E^t, nodded, ope day, from his seat in the Queen^s 
Bench, familiar recognition at his old fellow student, and 
with cfaaractcnstio cordiality exclaimed, '^Ahl Impey! had 
yon stayed at home, you might have been seated here ” 

With no ordinary powers of application did Impey devote 
himself to the cultivation of the Jaw He was assiauous in 
Ins chamber studies, and regular in his attendance in the 
Courts. We have now before us a manuscript volumcy in 
Impels hand-wnting, containing a recital of oases tried m the 
King’s Bench, Guild-hall, Westminster, &c. &a, commencing 
shortly after his call to the Bar, which indicates the earnest- 
ness with which he devoted himself, from the veiy outset, to 
his profession and the systematic vigour with which, as time ad- 
vanced, he prosecuted lus calling Busmew however, did not flow 
in very rapidly , it seldom does, under like ouroumstances. He 
who would pluc^ the golden apples of the law must be content 
to wait for yean beneath the cold shadow of the tree In 
1766-67, Imp^ was not so over-burthened with busmess that 
he could not nod leisure to take ** an extensive tour on the 

* To Thntlaw tad to Dvnaiof , Impoy oonttaaO j wrote from CtleaiU detaiU of til 
hit proetcdliin— tmt with Tory racreat reniltt. Thulow htd t kntek of 

iiiifhitold m«ndi 
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continent " Setting out with Donning and Popham, os hu 
travelling (MOipamoiis, he visited Naples and Rome. At the 
fomer plme he shed some paternal tears over the grave of his 
brother James, and in the latter, he sate for his bust to Nolle- 
kens, then jnst at the outset of his eooentnc career Before 
the dose of 1767 he found himself agam in England. 

In January 1768, he took an important 8tep--he married. 
The lady of his choice was the daughter of Sir John Reade, 
Baronet, of Shipton-court, m the county of Oxford In one 
of those streets leading from the Strand to the nver Thames, 
now pnncijially occupied by attorneys oqd oourtesans, though 
once favorite and fashionable localities, they took up their 
abode Mr Impey says, that bu father lived sparingly and 
^ * worked very bi^ os became a hamster who had to make his 
«* way without patronage or extraneous support.” Tbo last ex- 
pression IB some what ombi^ous. It con seorooly sigmfy that bis 
parents were m straitened circamstances — that they relied en- 
tirely on the professional earning of the young lawyer, for James 
Impey died m 1756, and a considerablo property to 

his youngest and favonto brother,” Elijah, who was not 
the man to squander a comfortable fortune in a few years. 
Bo this as it may, they hved quietly and happily ** 1 have 
‘ oflen heard my dear motlior say,” writes Mr Impey, in 
the memoir before us, “that thia was by far the happiest 
^ period of thoir hves. An increasing family was a stimulus 

* to exertion , and his warm affections rendered toil easy In 

* all the cares, crosses, and vexations attendant on an always 

* haiossing profcsbion, ho was never known to lose his sweetness 
‘ and cheerfulness of temper ” And this we can readily believe 
— Impey retained to tbo very last all the ohamotenstica of an 
affectionate husband, an indulgent parent, and on amiable 
man — an assertion, which we have no doubt Mr Macaulay 
would treat with a sneer of the same quality as that with 
which ho received a certain plea, real or imaginary, m behalf 
of King Charles the first 

Impey wont the Western Circuit In those days, it was 
not uncommon for lawyers to nde their own horses from 
town to town ,* and lawyer Impey’s hack was as well known 

• A Itone, mdetd, •pMrt to h&Tc be«Q m indupcBoabU to a Uwytr at a wig 

and gown. Lord Campbell ttUt a atoiy of Tborlow to the efieet diat, in order to 
proeore a nig to carry him round the oirenit, not having ona of hli own, and being 
oTerbnrthcnea neither with money nor honetty, * he went to a horee-dealer and uid 
to him that he wiahod to purohaM a good roadster— price being no objeet to him— but 
that he mnet hare a Cur tnal of the animal a paeei The trial bei^ oonoeded he 
rode off to Wincheater. and hamg been well earried aU tho way round, hut atiil 
without any proftmoiMl luck, he returned the hone to hu owner Hying, * the 
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as himself Danmng went the some circuit, uhI led , Impey 
Iield the second place , and distingoishod himself in Bcvcm 
difficult cases, to one of which in particular the biographer 
attributes much of his father’s ultimate success Impey 
was opposed to Dunning and beat him. The witnesses of 
the latter could not withstand the searohing examina- 
tions of his friend How much this case, which was tned m 
the picturesque city of Exeter, at the Assises of 1769, 
may haTe contnbutM to the making of Impey’s fortune wo 
ore not competent to determine — but tiiore is another more 
celebrated case, m which impey was prominently concerned, 
but of which his son mokes no mention, not to be lightly re- 
garded m the estimate of the causes of his professional ad- 
vancement — the well known Cumberland and Grosvenor case, in i 
which Impey was employed os counsel on the side of the Duke ^ 

That impey’s old associate, Thurlow, was mainly instrumen- 
tal m obtaining for him the woU-saloned Indian appointment, 
we have the recipient’s own authonty for believing In tlie 
letters of the Indian judge to the English lawyer, then making 
1)18 way by rapid strides to tlio wool-sack, wo find many such 
allusions os these — “ It is to you I shall always hold myself 
responsible for my conduct and again, it is to you I liold 
my self answerable, ond to whom I look up for protection ” 
But BtiU more unmistokoablo is tbc import ot the following — 

My income is much laig^ than 1 hod anj hope to expect 

* when in England, and your kindness gave it to me at a time, 

‘ when the cntioal situation of my affairs mode mo look to little 

* further than to being extricated from embarrassment”* Wo 
do not thmk that after perusing these passages any reader will 
hesitate to belieye that I^mpey was indebted for his judgeship 
to tho recommendation of Thurlow 

notwithatandiag •oma good pouti did not altogether luit hun of the 

iAonoeltofTTo/ V 

* MS* Letteri (nnpnbliehed) mtheBntiih Muieam depoeited bj Mr E B* Imp^ 

It iR right to add, that Sir Elijah never forgot hia obugations to Thorlow He 
oonatanUj wrote to hia old Iriead oooatanUj expreeaed hia gratitude Bat that 
friend was the moat uncourteona of men and never aniwered hta letters 1 hurlow had 
some go^ quahtiei, and waa a great lawyer bat he was not a gentleman He waa 
mtenaely adflah nttarlj iaoapabW of generoua ftiendabip* CowMr eomplained 
of hu negleet»or rather apoke of it without eomploining He deaciibed the charao* 
ter of the man tuf tmgwm when he laid Be will give (pndgingly m anawer to aoli 
Citation, bttt dahghta in lurprumg thoae beeateema with hu bounty And 

* he w weU aware of the tneka that are played on anch ocuwiona, and after fifteen 
>eara interruption of all mtereonrae between na would tranalate my letter The did 
not write it] *• into thia language<-t»V fwoeatber the poor Thia would diagimt 
him beoanae be would think our former Uitimaay diag raoed by inch an oblique appli 
cation Impey did not nnderatand him no well He wrote eonatantlj, often 
aaking br rapport and awalatanee, and Thurlow in all probability thought bun » 
boreu 
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Whatever may have been the secret history of Impey’s 
elevation to the bench — and wo have no right to seek for any 
other oanse than that which hes on the surface, the ments of 
the man — he was selected in 1773, to fill the office of Chief 
Justice, in the Supreme Court of Judicatnre at Calcutta, then 
recently erected under the Hegulatmg act. The ostensible 
recommendation came, of course, from the Lord Chancellor 
(Bathurst) and on Impey’s old school-fellow, Lord Shelboume, 
devolved the duty of making out his commission. Under the 
Beipilatmg act, the new court was compoeod of a chief justice 
ana three puisne judges , the former with a salary of £3,000 
' per annum, the latter of £6,000 The amount, being fixed 
according to the English currency, was a constant source of 
« trouble and perplexity to Impey and his associates, who wore 
^nominally allowed the sum mentioned and yet never knew how 
to remit it, and seldom how to obtain it 

The other judges were Cliambers — a man of high character 
aivl good parts, who had been Vinenan Professor at Oxford, 
and an associate of Dr Johnson , Hyde, who had gone the 
western mremt with Impey, and Le Moistre, who appears also 
to have been an acq^uamtance of the chief justice Indeed, 
there is reason to suppose, that both Hyde and Le Maistre 
owed their appointments, in some measure, to Impey 's recom- 
mendation, for we find him three or four years afterwards 
writing to Thurlow, “I have every day more and more reason to 
* be concerned at my having assisted m getting Hyde and Le 
« Maistre appointed judges.*’* The cause of his concern wo 
shall come presently to consider 
Early in Apnl 1774, Impey, who had been previously 
knighted, embarked on board the Anson, then TOund for 
Calcutta. His wife was the companion of his voyage She 
docs not appear to have hesitated The undertaking was not 
only a formidable but a painful one. People in those days had 
a much greater dread, than at present^ both of the Indian 
climate and the Indian voyage , and lady Impey was called 
upon to leave her young children m England — a tnal, which, even 
in these days of rapid commumoation, oreaks the spirits of many 
a mother, and which seventy years ago, when it was the work 
of a year to receive and respond to tidings &om home, must 
have well ni^h broken the heart. 

Of the mmdenta of the voyage from England to Calcutta 
we have few particulars. !□ these days a voyage round the 
Cape IS pnnmi^ly remarkable for an utter abee^ of incident 


* UnpoblUlied letten in the British Xaseam. 
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of OTery kmcl, and tbe desonptioii of one fuoh paaMse iMy> 
with sotroely a Yanatioxi« be rendered applicable to aU 
in the latt oentuy, even under ordinary ouvnmatanoei* an 
Indian voyage waa far more eventfol than m theae peaceable 
proeaio days, aiid that was no ordinary voya^ which witnessed 
the assemblage in one vessel of Fianois, Clavenng, Monson, 
Impey, Chambers, Hyde and Le Maistre Mrs. and the Misses 
Clavenng appear to have accompanied the general, whilst 
lady Anne Monson also followed the fortnnes of her husband. 
It was more than ten years later that Mrs. Shore allowed her 
hnsband to embark alone, because, as the biographer of Lord 
Teiramouth affirms, ** the voyage was then seldom attempted 
by ladies.* * 

On the 15th of October, the Anson reached Kedgeree,t 
but it was not until the 19th that she was opposite to Cband-^ 
pal Ghat Mr Impey seems to question tne truth of the 
story relative to tlie offence given to the new councillors by 
the salute of seventeen gpms. Mr Macaulay,” says t]ie 
biographer, *'who loves to put every thing pointedly and 

* dramatioally, and who seldom objects to a loud report or 

* striking effect, says, that the Members of Council expected 
‘ a salute of twenty-one guns from the batteries of Fort 

* William, that the Governor-General allowed them only 

* seventeen, and that this tnfle was sufficient to give occasion 

* for dispute ” Now this story is not Mr Macaulay's , but 
Mr Gleig's — or rather Warren Hastings', on whose authonty 
that gentleman narrates it. We see no reason to doubt its 
authenticity Another anecdote, more immediately relating 
to the subject of this article, has obtained for itself greater 
currency than it deserves. It is said, that Impey, when the 
vessel anchored off Calcutta, was neatly moved by the sight 
of so many baro-legged and ill-cloUied people, and exclaimed 
to one of his brother judges — “ Sec toe wretched victims of 
‘ tyranny I The crown court was not established before it was 

* needed I trust that it will not have been long m operation 

* before all th^e poor people will be comfortably clothed m 

* 8«e GakuUa SevmBf ToL 1 Ait. ** Lord Tetgnmonth. ’ 

‘f Impcj and bit fiunilj appaar to have reeaired mach attantion daring tlia TOjvn 
from osa of the abip ■ Lieatenant Atlunaon^and it la a poof of to# 

kindly and mteful iiataro of tbe Chief Jnaueo that he never forgot tide man hut 
aabcMnently exerted himaelf greatly to aerve him. and aneceeded in obtaining for 
him the command of a ah^ linp*7 endeaTonred to obtam for him tha good 
oSleea of Tborlow, whoa ba anpaan to hava ofimded by a atranga bit of jdi m ka 
ru, for calling at tha gmt lawyer'a hoaae. a littla way ont m town, luid not 
nuoaeding in obtaining Mnaaion through tha door ha made good hit entnaea 
by tha wTiulow Tharlow aaama howaw* to have foig ivan tha rough aailor ; and 
aobaaqcmntly to hava a^reoated hv rnggad worth.— lfh& Istten m Sniuk 
Mnm tm. 
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• shoes and stockinga.** The joke is a T617 good one » hut it 
appears to be at le^ i^>ooi7plia] 

In the mean while Warren Hashngs was chewing ihe cod 
of bitter fancies m Calcutta. It was not possible that he 
should bare regarded with any oomplaoen^ the appomimeut 
of the new Members of Cooncii, and the establishment of the 
Sapreme Court. He saw before him endless embarrassments 
ana undying contentions. It was berond the limits of reason- 
able expectation, that even with the beat intentions on all 
sides peace should be long maintained. Here were suddenly 
let lo^o upon the Indian Government seven gentlemen of 
mature years, educated in the Courts of Law, the bureaus, or 
the saloons of Great Bn tain, with all their Enehsh prejudioes 
aimd predilections strong upon them, and with just as much 
knowledge of India, its laws and institutions, the temper and 
cboracter of the people, the fiscal and judicial systems of our 
own provinces, and the politics of neigh bonng states, as though 
thpy had been transported to a new planet. Imp^ appears to 
have been the most Indianised of the whole batch or Europe im- 
portation, for his father was a real East-Indian merchant, and his 
maternal grand-fathor had written a history of Nadir biiah ' I 
But the prospect before the Governor-General was not all 
evil Impey waa his old associate and friend. The school- 



to Ills harrawed mmd of infimte oonsolation As early as the 
month of August he addressed a letter to the new Chief 
Juatioe, intended to meet him at Madras, m which he says, 
My dear Impey , advices from England sddom afford either 

* pleasure or pain unmixed, but the news of your new appoint- 
' niont to preside over the high Court of Justice, constituted 

* by Parhoment, affords me every cause of satisfaction without 

* a circumstance of regret to ^oy it. In truth, my friend, 

* nothing else could have reoonoued me to that part of the 
' Act, anioh, if any latitude is left to you in its first establish- 

* men^ may, and I am sure will, be made a source of the moat 
‘ valuable benefits to this country I need not say bow much 

* I rejoice in the prospect of seemg so old a fnend, indepen- 

* dently of the public advontoM whudi that friend^ip, 
‘ cemented (if it required it) by same connexurns, can not 

* fail to produce in the conduct of such affiurs as are likely to 
' fall to our respective or ocHnmon lot*^ And a fbw months 


* OMf « Mcmoln of Wonren Baotiof*. 
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afterwards h« wrote to SabTan — « The Court of Justioe li m 

* dreadful dog ou the Gbyerotnent, but I thank God the Head 

* of it u a man of tense and moderation. In all England a 

* choice could not hare been mode of a man more duposed to do 
‘ good and ayoid muchief—whioh howeyor u not wholly m hia 

* power, and I am sony for it” And again he wrote to lui 
fnend Palk — " I find Sir Ehjah the man you describe him, 

* and much as 1 have always known him, moderate, sensible, 

* and to myself friendly It is happy for this country and for 

* the Company that he is so, and that two persons so mutually 

* well inohned are at the head of two departments most admir* 

‘ ably adapted for hostility ” And because such was Impey’s 
disposition Mr Macaulay has asserted, that in all the Inns of 
Court, Hastings could not have foufad so serviceable a tool 
This, however, at least is certam, that if Impey were welh 
incbned to be a tool, he shpwod very little wordly wisdom m 
placing himself in the wei^er hand To have conspired with 
fVancis would have been a much safer game, and no man knew 
this better than Impey himself 

It was, as we have said, on the 1 9th of October 1774, that 


Impey and the other mdges of the Supreme ("curt landed 
at Chandpal Ghat Without loss of time they ** proceeded 
to open the King’s Commission and to organise anu establish 
the Supreme Court” The xiiith clause of the ^ Eegulating 
Act** liM established a Supremo Court of Judicature at Fort 
William, “ to consist of a chief justice and three other judges , 
which said Supreme Court shall have full powers to exeroiso 
all civil, cnminal, admiralty, and occlesiastioal jurisdiction, and 

X int such clerks and other mmistenal crooers, with such 
les as shall be approved of by the said Governor-General 
and Council, &o. and also shall be at all times a court of record. 


and a court of oyer and terminer and goal delivery, in and 
for the said town of Calcutta and factory of Fort William, 
in Bengal, and the bmits thereof, and the factories subordinate 
thereto ” The next clause defined the precise lunits of the 
court’s jurisdiction, which was to extend to all British subjeota 
residing in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa — to all the Compi^’s 
servants and to all other European subjects of the crown 
court had no power to try the Governor General and Memr 
hers of Council fen* any offence not beiiig treason or felony , 
but was competent to try all other persons being His Majesty’s 
subjects, on all suits or actions against any imiabitant of the 
provinoes above mentioned. Anomr clause enacted, that all 
ofiPenoes should be tried by a JQiT of British subjects residettt 
at Ck^tta. But though the ttegulating Act thus defined 
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tlie powm of the Supreme Conit, it wu deemed'expedieni 
more folly to declare the preoiee l^nndanes both of the 
competeiKT’ and responaibihty , and in the letters patent issued 
26th Mar^, 1774^ estabhvung the Supreme Court, it wae 
declared competent to adjudicate '*id all trdqiasseB against 
the Company, Mayor*s Court of Calcutta, or others in Bengal, 
or others who have resided there, or who have effects there, 
or are or have been in the Company’s service or of the Mayor’s 
Conrt, or of others, but not agamst such os have never resided 
there and in the xixth clause, the court is commanded in 
,all respects to administer cnminal justice, in such or the like 
manner and form, or as nearly as the conditions and circnm- 
stances of the place and the persons will admit of, as m the 
* courts of oyer and terminer, m that part of Great Britain 
Called England, and to hear and determine and award judgment 
and execution of all treasons, murders, felonies, forgeries, &o 
committed m the districts and provinces, called Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, by Bntish subjects, or other persons who shall at 
the tune of committing them, have been employed by, or 
shall have been directly or indirectly m the services of the 
Company ’’ It further makes it ** unlawful for offenders to 
object to locality, or the court’s jurisdiction, or to juries , and 
orders all offenders to be tried, as if their enmes had been 
committed m Calcutta” Nor will* it be amiss to add, that 
the XXXI xth clause, striotly charges and commands all the 
King’s governors, commanders, magistrates, officers and minis- 
ters, civil and militarv, and all his majesty’s liege subjects in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, &c., that they be aiding, assisting, 
and obedient in all things unto the Supreme Court, as they 
shall answer for the contrary at their peril.’* 

Such was, in its roam features, the constitution of the new 
court of judicature in BengaL It is right that at least wo 
should do this much to render the nature and scope of its 
powers intelligible to our readers. We should be earned 
oven beyond those extended hnuts, which we have allowed 
ourselves on the present occasion, if we were to discourse, 
however relevant to our subject, and however mtereeting the 
enquiry, upon the condition of public justice in Bengal, prior 
to the establishment of the Supreme Court and the general 
effect of its establishment on the natives of the country It 
IS necessary that we should assume the possession by our 
readers of a oertam amount of inibrmation on these and many 
other points incidental to our narrative — some of which have, 
indeed, been already enlaigedupon m the pages of this loumal and 
•others may hereafter present themselves for separate discuasioiLi 
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That it must have cost the new judges au unmensitv of 
labor to get the maohinery of the new oourt mto worfaog 
order, no one, who has the least aoquamtanoe with the nature 
of the judicial establishments which had preceded it, will find 
any diffloulty ih belieying On Im^y the principal share of 
the toil necessarily descended , and he did not snnnk from 
the trouble or from the responsibihtv Ho appears to have 
applied himself from the ver^ day of hia amval with unfailing 
assiduity to his official business, drawing up the necessary 
mica and orders for the regulation of the procedure of the 
new oourt, and yet finding time to devote to tno study of the 
Persian lan^age* The business of the Supreme Court was ' 
to be carried on in the English tongue , but Impey well knew 
how much hia efiEiciency as a judge would be enhanced by • 
an acquaintance with the ordinary judicial language of thei 
country << I am labonng hanl at the Persian language,^ ho 
wrote to his brother, not long after his arrival, ** and therefore 
hope you will not neglect sending me Xlichardson's dictionary " 
At tlie same time he made great and successful efforts to a^uire 
a competent colloquial knowledge of the Bengali Tnere 
have been judges smee on the Indian bench, who at the close 
of their career, have possessed scarcely os much knowledge 
of the native languages ns would enable a subaltern officer to 
qualify himself for tn^e coipmantl of a Company 

But there was other and more exciting woik m store for 
the new judges- Scarcely was the machinery of the court in 
order, when it was applied with all its formalities and techni- 
calities to the trial of an exalted offender The first criminal 
brought before it was the Maharajah Nuncomor Ho thought 
himself— all Bengal thought him — too high for the law to 
reach He had wealth — influence — caste — the support of the 
Supreme Council He was the head of the Brahmans of 
Bengal He was the friend of Francis, of Clavenng, and of 
Monson He would have been at the head of the native 
administration of the province, if Hastings had not shivered 
to atoms the double government at a blow Strong m all 
these outward adjuncts he was stronger still m himself His 
unscrupulous audacity was almost sublune. Actuated alike 
by avarice and ambition, there was no wickedness so mreat 
as to appal him, m the pursuit of his own ends. Baffled by 
human agency, his mahee and vindictivenoas were as boundless 
as the rapacity of his desires* The Governor-General had 
foiled him, and against the Governor-General he employed all 
the artifices of consummate craft, and all the energies of 
uutinng hatred The time seem^ auspicious. The enmity 
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of the miyoritj was a great fact, which be at once resc^Ted to 
turn to account It appeared euty to compass the destruction 
of the Goyemor GeneraL He attemptei, and was on the 
hnnkof success. 

Hastings, os we have seen, had regarded with no httle jealoosj 
and apprehension the establishment of the Suprome Court 
The erection at the veiy gates of the Council Chamber of a 
totally independent estate — armed with gigantic power and 
competent to sit in j advent upon the Governor-General 
himsclf—was enough to akrm the sagacious understanding of 
^one wlio well knew the necessity of retaining that broad margin 
*of official rectitude, which in a more settled state of society it 
IS not only safe, but expedient to narrow He littlo thought 
* how soon this tremendous engine would be set at work for his 
sown salvation Nuncomar brought bis charges , and the council 
heard them A charge was also brought against Nuncomar , and 
the tomble truth soon began to dawn upon him that there was 
a power in Bengal even stronger than the Supreme Cotmoil 
itself, and that tiiat power was now to be put forth for his 
destruction. 

But it was some tuno before the Brahman came to a fall 
understanding of this stupendous truth He was arrested on 
a charge of forgery This was a small matter He thought 
nothing of the enme His countrymen thought nothmg of it 
It was almost as common as lyingi in a country where a false 
oath can bo bought for a few pence. Fomry and peijury 
had long been Nuncomar’a atock-in trade It seemed strange 
that so small a matter asjtho forgery of a bond — and that too, 
five or Biz years before — abonld ever bnng him into trouble 
incredible that it should brmg him to the gallows. 

Nuncomar, at the time of his arrest, was under recognizances, 
together with Mr Fowke, to appear before the judges to 
answer to a oharKe of conspiracy preferred against them by 
Mr Hastings. Other parties had been aceu^, but after a 
searching examination Impey and his brethren decided that the 
evidence against Nuncomar and Fowke alone was sufficient to 
warrant their being called upon to give baiL Hastings was 
bound over to proseente. 

Nunoomar was at laige, and in high honor, for the majority 
having elevated him to the rank of a hero were paying him 
all possible honors, when on the 6th of May, he was arrested 
for the forgery of which we have spoken. The crime had 
been comnutM some yean before , waA ainoe the date of its 
commiotton Nuncomar had been honored and rewarded by 
the Gbvemment But it does not, therefore* foUow that the 
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offence WM one which had for years escaj^ recognition. The 
fact IB that Nonoomar had been charged by the same party^ 
with the commission of the identical ofienoe^ during the exis- 
tence of the old Mayor’s Court , he had too, been arrested and 
oommitted, but subsequently released through the instrument- 
ahty of Mr Hasting The forged instrument was, on the 
arrival of the new ^i^esi, in the archives of the old Mayor’s 
Court, from which it was rescued by Sir Elijali Im^y and his 
colleagues, and by them returned to the onginid prosecutor, 
Mohunpersad, some time before Nun comar brought nis charges 
against the Govemor-Goneral It is right that these ciroum- 
Btances should be kept distinctly in view , for it is often urged * 
and generally believed that the offence for which Nunoomar 
was execute, had been wholly unnoticed until it suited the • 
purpose of hw enemies, six years after the crime had been^ 
committed, to produce the evidences of his guilt That there 
ore at least certain coincidences to give a color to the suspicion 
that the ostensible prosecutor was iniluoncd by other motivps, 
than those of mere pnvate revenge, it would be dishonesty 
upon our part to deny ilut at tiio some time it must be 
stated, that, assuming no concealed tnfluoDcc were employed, 
nothing can be more intelligible than the conduct of the osten- 
sible prosecutor He had brought his charges against Nunco- 
nmr, during the existence of the old Mayor’s Court , but the 
Governor-General was stronger than tliat court, and had obtam- 
ed tho liberation of Nuncomar On the dissolution of tliat 
tribunal, the document, which had been lodged as proof of 
Nunconiar’s guilt, was, as we have shown, rctumea to the 
prosecutor , and nothing can bo more probable than that ho, 
on learning that tho new court was wholly independent of tho 
Government, should now have felt himself in a position to 
recommence the prosecution with every prospect of success 
Mr Macaulay has, with characteristic confidence, asserted, 
that ** it IS tho opinion of every body — idiots and biographers 
excepted — that Hastings was the real mover in the business.** 
We should not be mchned to judge him very harshly if he 
were , but for Impey there could have been no valid excuse, 
if he really became, as alleged, the judicial tool of the Gover- 
nor-Genern. There is, however, no sort of evidence to crimi- 
nate the ^lef justice. Nuncomor had been arraigned for the 
identicid offence, before the appointment of the new judges, 
who fiiund the condemnatory document, which hanged the 
wily native, among the records of the Mayor’s Court, and 
returned it to the on^nal prosecutor some tune before they 
could I7 any poesibiHty have suspected the uses to whidi it 
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would be turned Much hw been made of certain ooinoidenoes 
of time and mrounutanoee , but nothing baa been wntten or 
spoken to ahew that the Supreme Court did not from the 
commitment to the execution of Nunoomar proceed, through 
every judicial stage, with the strictest formuhty Kunoomar 
could not have been committed sooner or later — or tned sooner 
or later— than he was. And os to circumstances, nothing, as 
wo liave said, can be more probable than that the prosecator 
took adyontage of the circumstance of the estabbshment of the 
new court, the circumstance of its independence, and the ouv 
cumstance of the strife between the Glovernor-General and 
* his old opponent to renew the charges agamst tlie latter 

It was on the 6th of May 1775 — just two months after Nun- 
, comar had placed in the hands of the majority his charges 
^against Hastings — that the Maharajah was arrested on a 
charge of forgery, under a warrant issued by judge Le Mais- 
tro.* IIo was thrown into prison — the ''common gaol of Cal- 
ci^ta.” Francis and his associates, exasperated almost to 
madness, vainly endeavoured to rescue their baffled confederate 
The offence was not a bailable offence. The judges could not 
be induced to swerve from the straight hue of formal justice. 
Nuncomar was cost into prison , and there he remamed to 
lake his trial 

But the councillors who could not remove him from the 
prison, could at all events visit him \liere They could flatter 
and console liim , could buoy him up with false hopes, and heap 
upon him empty honors His son Gflrfldas uas promoted, 
and his prison was turned into a durbar The majority visited 
him m state , and all their posse comitatus of hangers-on and 
protegiSs flocked eagerly to the prison Lady Anne Monson 
and the Indies of General Clavenng’s family sent fnendly 
messages of condolence , and the aides de-camp and secreto- 
ncB of the General were always luusing and repassing between 
bis house and the gaoL Men on the look out for promotion — 
the orawhng, creeping adventurers, who, in those days, swarmed 
in the dusty atmos^iere of Calcutta, found a visit to the 
felon’s prison more serviceable than attendance at the Gene- 
ral’s levee Fellows, who in their hearts hated and despised 
every native in the country, thinking them all, from Kun- 
oomar downward^ only flt to be hanged hke dp^ now were 
suddenly filled with vurtuoua tympany and enSiiged tolera- 

^ li* Mftbttt XhM »lteas magtstrAte iiban th» ehwgt -ww txhiUted He 
rabeequeiitlj rcqaceted the AnutaBoe ef Hy4e, aaJ Um MtAmtoAUon whidi caraed 
iHAted thm tint In Uw morning till ntArlj ten At nlskt. Thm eommltmeot waa 
Um nuae out In the wniU foim, under the tntboiitj pf tbetwo jsdgea 
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tion Great men talked about what they would do, and 
bttle ones eohoed their opinions. The judges were threateni^ 
with disgrace, it was generally beheyed that aresou^would 
be attempted, and the pnsoner was promised on eventual 
tnumph, greater than any he had achieved before And Nun** 
oomar hoped and hoped , and hope grew into confidence, for 
he did not know the strength of the law 

The scorching month of May wore on to its close In spite 
of the sultriness of the weather Nuncomnrs levees were well 
attended llis prison-quarters were not so intolerable os they 
were represented It was afterwards shown in evidence that 
the apartments to which lie was removed were better than 
those in which he was arrested Every effort, indeed, wa£ 
made by the judges and their officers to alleviate the bitterness 
of his lot His rooms were in a detached part of the gaol, 
separate from those of the other felons. Every possible con- 
venience was allowed to him, for the performance of his ablu- 
tions and the ceremonial observances of his caste Free access 
was permitted to hia presence, and the Cliitl Justice sent 
frequent messages to the keeper of the gaol, desiring him 
to treat the pnsoner with all possible consideration and 
respect He did more than this When it Tias reported 
to him that Nuncomar's health >\ns failing, lie immediately 
sent a physician to him , and subsequently, against the remon- 
strancoB of Judge Lo Maistrc, permitted the pnsoDcr to 
**eat the air” outside the prison walls. 

In due course the day of trial arrived Nuncomar, it has 
been seen, was arrested on the 6th ot May In Juno the 
sessions commenced A true bill was found against the prison- 
er , and on the 8th, he was called to tlie bar to take hiu tnal 
for forgery, before the Chief Justice, the three puisne judges, 
and a jury of twelve British subjects Chambers was of 
pinion that the indictment should be laid under an act of 
Queen Elizabeth, m whose time forgery was not a capital 
offence, but this suggestion was over-ruled by the other 
judges, who could see nothing to absolve them from tlie neces- 
sity of administering the English law os at that time adminis- 
tered m England. The Regulating Act, indeed, plainly inter- 
preted, had left them no alternative Much bos been said 
and wntten to show that Nuncomar was not within the jnns- 
diction of the court, and that the English hw was not apphea- 
to India , but we confess our inability to understand bow 
any man of ordinaiy comprehension, witn tho Regulating Act 
and letters patent Mfore him, can so interpret toe clauses of 
either, as to amve at a conviction that a British subject, like 

o 1 
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Xonccmar— one aotiuJIy in the employment of Government — 
was ^ amenable to the English kiv The articles of Sir 
GhlbexxElliot’s wordy impeachment contains nothing to shake 
onr conviction of the lemity of the indictment The asser- 
tion that the Sn^reme Coart had not " any crimmal jansdic- 
tion whatever, in any case whatever, over the native inha- 
bitants of the provinces” named in the Act, is in these days 
valned at its true worth The most desperate party-wnter 
would not venture to endorse it 

But there is something more plausible m the assertion, that 
Nuncomar was tned unjustly by an cx post facto law The 
felony had been committed some years before the erection of 
the Supremo Court , and to try a man capitally for an offence, 
" which was not capital at the time of its commission, would 
* clearly have been a gross violation of the pnnciples of justice 
All this IS undeniable , but the argument proceeds upon the 
asaumntiOD, thit forgery was not a capital offence in Calcutta, 
when Nuncomar forged the instrument on account of which 
he was summoned to take his Inal m the Supreme Court 
But the assumption is mere assumption Nuncomar might 
have been hanged for forgery, if the Supreme Court had never 
been established Some years before, a native of rank, named 
Rodochand Mittra, had been tned for forgery and sentenced 
to be hanged— but had been subsequently pardoned , and it 
appears from the evidence of Mr Harwell, a man of unim- 
peachable integrity, that before the establishment of tho 
Supreme Court, natives of Calcutta luzd been hanged for 
forgery It would be monstrous, therefore, to assert tliat 
Nuncomar was ignorant of the penalty attaching to the crime ot 
forgery He must hav e known that it was a capital offence * 
He might have been hanged, if he had been tned before 
the old Mayor's Court and no man know this better than 
Nuncomar himself 

Tho trial came on The court was densely crowded In 
tho suffocating month of June— just before the first ialls ot 
ram freshen the and dust-charged earth and revive the languid 
energies of prostrate humanity, Nuncomar was formaUy ar- 
raigned Men of different countnes and of all classes, regard- 
less of the exhausting heat, tlironged into the sultry court. 
The European and native communities were ahke interested 
in the issue of the tnoh The Company's servants, civil and 

* This b notiDcr«cot^eotare Nqhcoidm' wm one of thoee who lignedthe petl 
tion in OiTor of Bndnohmnd Mittn-^whioh petition urged, tlut the eentenoe of death 
without tha cseoution— if the pannlw wen remiUed—would be ent&cieiit to deter 
other natirce from the oonunbuon of the orime. 
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miiiUr^, of all ranks, made their way into the Court-House, 
and the natives of Calcutta and the surrounding country, the 
highest and the wealthiest, jostled and strained and asreated, 
with outstretched necksi, eager to catch a sight of the new 
judges, m their robes of ofiice, and of the exSted oulpnt by 
many hated and by many feared. The Chief Justice and the 
three puisne judges were on the bench , Mr Farrer and 
Mr Brix, two of the most eminent Knghsh lawyers in 
the settlement, were retained for the prisoner The coun- 
sel did not question the competency of the Court Kun- 
comar did not doubt it Die pnncipal witness, Muhunpersad, 
was called in , and stated hia case with great distinctness.* 
Witness followed witness. Evidence was accumulated upon 
evidence It was made clear to the court — to all the us- ^ 
Bcmbled spectators — that Nuncomar had been guilty, not of^ 
one act ot forgery, but of many ZIis own witnesses were 
called in , and the groesness of his iniquity was rendered 
more and more apparent to all present. New lies were tol(^ — 
new pcijunes committed — nay, indeed, new forgeries were 
perpetrated There is al wavs on unlimited amount of false- 
swearing to be obtained m India nt the smallest possible price 
Nuncomar made the most of this facility — but Ins witnesses 
swore to no purpose The trial was an unusually long one 
There was no hunt to the sweanng, and there were two Juu- 
guages spoken in court The necessity of interpreting every 
word greatly protracted the natural length of the proceedings 
The court summed up, and witli what fairness oil who read llie 
charge may determine liiere could be no doubt of the suffioi- 
cncy oi the evidence, but impey, as the presiding judge, 
leaned, as far as mercy may assert itself without a culpable 
violation of justice, towards the case of the prisoner But the 
jury did not hesitate A verdict of guilty was returned — and 
one without qualification The twelve Englishmen who sate 
in the jury box could see no good reason to recommend the 
prisoner to mercy TJic judges then proceeded to pass sentence 
Impey, as Ciuei Justice, was of course the mouth-picoe of the 
court , but not bis alone the sentence The judges wore una- 
nimous. Even Chambers, who had objected to the manner of 
the indictment, did not demur to the sentence , and sentence of 
death was passed. Nuncomar heard it with fortitude , but in 
this there was somethin^ more than the stoic patience of hia 
race, llis confidence m the stren^h and constancy of the 
majority” had not forsaken him Tliey had made large pro- 
mises — vaunted their supremacy without stmt — and the un- 
happy prisoner had rehed on the genume worth of all their 
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protestations. Eren wben he left the Supreme Court a con* 
Ticted felon — condemned to the gallows — he hod not yet 
learnt to estimate the omnipotence of the Law 

And we would here pause to consider the charge of inhuma- 
nity brought agunst Sir Elijah Impey — mhumamty, mamfeat- 
ed m the absence of all efforts to save the unhappy prisoner^ — 
but that his own defence of his conduct is on record, and 
every point of attack is fairly repelled in the annexed passage 
of a manuscript letter to Governor Johnstone, m the archives 
of the British Museum — 

^ *' My Wishes to haie represented him as an object of mercj, and to hais 

' procured the extension of it to him, were, (considering the hea\y task 1 had 
on my hands) give me leave to saj, more strong than yours coaid possibly be 
, and 1 call God to witness it was my firm intenuon to do so, in case 
he should be convicted, had not the conduct of that unhappy man, and of 
' the gentleman who possessed the powers of Gosemment, in my opinion 
rendered it ahsolutol} necessary both in simport of the administration of 
justice and of my own honour to pursue different measures — The fobnea 
uo^ of new forgenes, and the moat gross peijunes during the time of his 
confinement, and even dnnng the course of the trial, was an atrooioua 
aggravation of the onginal offence The eyea of the ehole country were 
drawn to it , it was attended by men of all ranks in the service , and the 
principal natives in and round Calcutta, for a considerable distance flocked 
to it The grossnms of the forgeries and peijunes waa much more stnk 
mg to those who saw the witnesses and heara the visk voce excminationa 
than the) can be to thoio who read the trial, gtou even aa they there 
appeal < 

No explanation could have made the nativea (if the Europeans had been 
inehned to think better of us) understand that the escape nrom justice, if 
Uie sentence had not been earned into execution, had not been occasioned 
by the artifices of the prisoner unless, indeed, it had been attributed to 
commtion or timidity in the judges, or a controuling power in the Gover- 
nor General and Council 1 leave it to your consist aUon the effect any 
of these opinions must have had, on the institution of a new court of justice, 
among inhabitanta whom the weight and terror of their oppressiona have 
enslaved, bowed, and depiaved, that the most intolerable injuries can not 
rouse them to sufficient confidence to look up to the purest and firmest 
tribunal This consideration had certainly great influence on my mind 
Corruption in this coantry has no doubt been in all courts of justice a most 
efficacious instrument. The natives have thoaght it and with reason, 
infallible and omnipotent Had thia miminal escaped, no force 

of argument, no future experience would have prev ailed on a single native 
to believe that the judm had not weighed gold against justice, and that 
it would ever pr^nderate In India it waa umversaily beUeved that 
laige sums were offwd to the judges and perhapa a rumour of the kind 
may have reached England When the ohar^ were first exhibited 
against the Bajah, those who ought to have used their authonty to strengthen, 
employed it to weaken and insult the administratioD of justice, to 
overawe and even to threaten the judges Not only pubbe compliments, 
■uoh as were never reoeived by natives of a rank much above w from 
Europeans were paid to him, but the prison was converted into a Durbar 
Ladiee of the first rank eondeaceuded to aeod pubhe oondolencaa , thosa who 
meant to pay court knew they did it more eflkctually by on attendance at 
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the giol, than at the breakfaiti and levies of their patroai Aidee-de-campe 
and Mcretanei paid daily visits* and puhhcly repeided aasuranees of safety 
and protection These assnranoes made too ginat an impression on the 
nnhapp) men , they gave him end hu dependants a secontf end insolence 
lU-^ited to his curcumstenoes , they gave out that the jodgm d« not 
execute the senten^ To thu he wm too much encouraged by thm m 
power here and influence at home The Goremor General and Ckmnoil 
interfered m the process, daimed a power to protect, examined the otneen 
of justice, and attempted to o\er rule the proceedings of the judges, and 
•ome of the members of that board openly threatened to procuw the 
dtsmiBfion of these judgee, if they did not relex their sentenM It wnm 
afterwards confidently asserted by one member, that he had efiMted tha 
dismiBsion of those judges, who were most obnoxious to him, and that it 
would be brought out bj tho ships of the season Besidee what open, 
many pnrate intrigues and insinuations were put on foot to prejudice the 
opinion of the pubuc both with regard to the institution of the court and 
tha cWoeter of the judges I am sure > on will give me orMit for 

sufficient common sense to present me from flattering myself that tl^ 
measure was likely to bo either populai or serviceable to roe in England 
I knew the relations of what part here would be accompanied by 
partial representations, false ooloiings and even false facto mo 
accusaUons A paper was introduced into Council here intended toeba 
recorded as an accusation personally against me, bnt the person who pre- 
sented It afters little consideration dia not dare to persist in hu first mten- 
tion He changed it and himself moved, that it should be burnt by the 
hands of the hangman, and It was burnt accordingly I knew the power 
and weight in England that genUeman possessed 1 trait that 

you will give credit to the acuteness of my sensaUons, when I found nnieu 
inevitably urged to carry into execution a sentence against a prisoner, whom, 
taking into consideration his on^nal crinie only, I most ardently desired to 
have saved, and would have done it, even under the aggravated cironmstan 
ces, had it been reconcilcable to the sense I had of the trust committed to 
my care I had great reason to believe that I wished more to save him than 
those who promised him protection I suffered much by the necessity 1 was 
under, perhaps as much as the convict himself but I had a public character 
to support, ID which a numerous people here was interested, and therefore of 
more consequence than my reputaUon in Englan^d, where I 
score man and could only be individually affected 1 had the di^ityj integ- 
rity, independence and utility of that court to maintain, which I en^uwaj- 
tiiily labbred to make a blessing to the country To produce that effwt 
I knew It to be absolutely necess^ to 
nor to imposiUon, corrupUon, influence or controul I 
duty and Aerefore determined to sacrifice my feelings and a^de eveij 
conLquenoe Had I taken the part those feelings 
1 had the fuUest aasuranees that that influence which m held foi^ 
terror tome, and which in truth, I had reason to dread, would have been 
exerted to its utmost extent to my beneht 

All this and much more may be found, clearly stated m Sir 
Ebiah’s printed defence , but, perhaps, the Bubstanoe M the 
arirament has never been put forth in more sucemot and vrt 
^re lucid language, than m thw extract from 
letter, without date, in the Impey coition 
wntten from India, bng before Sir Ebjah ocmld have enter- 
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tuoed any reasonable apprehension that the conyiction and 
execution of Nuncomar would have formed the principal article 
of a great narhamentary impeachment of bis conduct on the 
bench at Calcutta. It is remarkable that m the above extract, 
tlic interference of the GovemoivGeneral and Council is spoken. 


as though Hastings and the majority” had co-operated m 
an endeavour to save Nuncomar And it is worthy of remark, 
that Impey appears at this time, to have entertained a mistaken 
impression of the coarse pursued by Clavcnng and Francis 
in Council, relative to the introduction of tlio paper, which 
was burnt by the hands of the hangman — the libellous petition 
of Nuncomar to which wo shall presently allude 

The Maharajah — now a convicted felon, under sentence of 


* death — u as sent back to the common No man lifted a 

• voice to sav 0 him h uropeans and natives, all wero equally 
silent* Even the family of the convict gave no sign, pci haps 
they relied on the power of the majonty It m os a broken 
nvd , and they were betrayed 

A ])ctition, however, w as addressed to the Council. It came 
from Nuncomar himself On the 4th of August it was left at 


the pnvatc residence of General Clavcnng It was opened 
on the 6tli On the 5th Nuncomar was hanged 

Up to the very day of Ins execution it appears that the 
tinliajipy man, rolling upon the ipfluenco of Clavcnng and 
Munson, was confident that the sentence of tlie law n ould not 
be carried into effect These gentlemen sent frequent messa- 
ges to him, but the more cautious hraucis appears to lm\c 
been silent and inactive Much, it would seem, was sud — 
much promised — but nothing was done Tlic majority if they 
talked about rescuing Nuncomar, resorted to the strangest 
method of doing it Clavcnng, who, according to Mr Macau- 
lay, vowed that ho would save the Maharajah at the foot of 
the gallows, would not open a letter he received from Nunco- 
mnr, because lie thought it ** might contain some request that 
he should take steps to intercede lor him ” 

And so Nuncomar was hanged — Ot the memorable scene of 
the great native's execution a viv id picture is extant It was 
said to have been drawn on the very day of the event by Mr 
Mnorabie, the Shenff, but no body had the good fortune to 
see it until twelve years after the Moliarajah had expiated his 


* 8o Mr ImpcT^uid lo Sir Elhfth iv ht« defieiiee bat it would uppour from tbo 
ApptndU of tb« Rrport of tb» Seloct CommltlM <rf ITSl, that a letter ww eent to 
Inipcy by tbe Nftvab of MSrshedebad, the predte aotur* of which i« obIt to be 
inferred. Sir QUbttt BUiot deeUred Uut peutiou htd been tout in bj the Kawnb 

end othext. 
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guilt upon the gallows. Like the mnnusenpt of Dtctift CreUn.-- 
ju, after long inhumatiOD, it was cast up by an earthquake. 
A great political convulsion brought the long buried document 
to light , and bir Gilbert Elliot hurled it, witli terrible vehe- 
mence, at the head of the Chief Justice. 

In this Tcmarkablo pnjicr, of which Mr Macaulay has tnndo 
such effective use, the tortitudo of Nuncomar — the gnef of 
his relatives — the consternation of tlie natives— the gathering 
of the multitude on the great plain — their incredulity bcloro 
the execution — their horror when tlio drop doscenued^ — tho 
tumultuous rush of the howling crowd towards the river, to 
wash away tho guilt of having witnessed so terrible an impiety, — * 
all are described with graphic in muteness of detail Tho 
description must be rcccn cd w itb caution It is a suspicious • 
circumstance that so interesting and important a docuinont,* 
if draw n up at tlie time of the execution, should have remained 
for twchc jear^, in utter obscurity , and ;>crhaps, it is a still 
more suspicious circumstunec that the writer of tliislong^bur^d 
document was the brothcr-m-law of Philip I rnnois. 

On the 14th of August the Council met and wont into tho 
Secret Department General Clavcring then stuted, that on 
the 4th a paper in the Persian language had bccu brought to 
his house open, by a servant of Nuncomar “ As I imagiticd,” 
said the Gincml, tfiat the pa|>cr might contain some request 
that I should take some steps to intercede for linn, and being 
resolved not to make any application whatever in liis favour, 1 
left tho paper on my table until tho 6th, which was tlie day 
after his execution, wlicn I ordered it to bo translated by my 
interpreter As it ap^icars to mo tliat paper contains several 
circumstances, which it may bo projicr for the Court of Direc- 
tors and Ills Majesty’s ministers to bo acquainted with, I havo 
brought it with me bore and desire that the board will instruct 
mo wliat I have to do with it tho title otit is * a representation 
from Maharajah N uncomar to the General and Gentlemen of 
Council*” Upon thishrancis moed that tho paper should 
be laid before the Board Barweil then said, that ho could not 
understand how a question could arise regarding it Tho paper, 
having been addressed to the Council, ought of course to m laul 
on the Council-table. After some explanation from the General, 
Colonel Monson e^reased his opimon that the paper should 
be hud before the ]5oard , the GovcrnoT-Qcncral then declared 
his inability to understand the air of mysteiw which enveloped 
BO very obvious a matter » and it was finally ** resolved &at 
the paper delivered by the servant of Nunoomar to General 
Clavenng be prodncM and read.” It was accordingly read, m 
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the tranelation of the Genenil^s interpreter, bat was subse- 
quently, it would appear, sent back for revised translation, 
and on the 16th was produced again, and read in the Secret 
Department. 

It then appeared that the petition was addressed, not to the 
General and the Gentlemen of Council , but to the Ghivemor- 
General and Council in the usual form The petition set 
forth his case, in no very stnking terms, adding, ** Lord Impev 

* and the other judges have tned me by the English laws, which 

* arc contrary to the customs of this country, m whiih there was 

* never any such administration of justice before , and taking 

* the evidence of my enemies in proof of my crime have con- 

* demned me to death But by my death, the King's justice will 
• * let the actions of no person remain concealed , and now 
^ that the hour of death approaches, 1 shall not for the sake of 

* this world, bo regardless of the next, but represent the truth 

* to the gentlemen oi the Council The forgery of the bond 

* of which I am accused never proceeded from me Many 

* principal people of this country, who are acquainted with my 
‘ nonosty, frequently requested of the judges to Bus|>cnd my 

* execution till the King's pleftsuro should 1^ known, but this 
‘ they refused and unjustly take away my life For God’s 

* sake, gentlemen of the Council, you who are just, and 
' whose words arc frutli, let me not undergo this injury but 

* wait the King's pleasure If 1 am unjustly put to death, 

* 1 will, with my iumilj, demand justice in the next life 

* They put me to dcatli out ot enmity, and from partiahty 

* to the gentlemen who ha\o betrayed tlieur trust and in this 

* case the thread of life being cut, 1, in my lost moment again 

* request that you, gentlemen, will write my case particularly 

* to the just King of England I suffer, but my mnoceuce 
‘ will certainly be made known to him ”• 

The paper having been read. Hostings moved that a copy of 
It should bo sent to the judges of the Supreme Court. To 
this Francis objected, saving, that he ** considered the insinua- 
tions contained in it against them (the judges) as wholly unsup- 
jiorted and of a libellous nature , " and he, Uierefore, proposed 
that ** orders should be giten to the sheriff, to cause the 

* Tbt jadget Applied to the Council for a Copy of tbta doemnent ud were told 

that it wai imjmmiim to famiah them vith a copy * haring ordered the original 
and tranalationa to bo deatro]red and no eopj to be kept. In thla tame letter, 
Baatinga and the other Hembera of Council beg to be informed ** from whom you 
(the judge#) reeaired the imputed mfonnation which ^ipeara to hare been oonTeyed 
to you, OB thia and other oocanona, of the prooeedlaga of this Board in onr Soerct 
Bepartmeat * No maa waa more competent to avpply the nnewer than Haatlnga 
hla^lf 
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original to bo burned publicly by the bond^ of the common 
hangman ” And by the hands of the common hangman 
Nunooinar's petition was burnt, oa an atrocious libel on 
the judges of the Supreme Court ^lany years after- 
ivards, Francis, staggered by a reference to this circumstance, 
asserted that the document was libellous, not because it reflect- 
ed upon Sir Elimh Impej^, but because it equally condemned 
the conduct of the other judges. The he was os transparent as 
it wis malicious 

But although Francis had proposed that the libel should bo 
burnt by the common hangman, and Clavcring had openly, 
clccliurd that he could not bring himsclt to read it l^foro 
Nuncomar was hanged, the majority very soon began to roi^nt, 
in numberless letters to England, the substance of the libel , ' 
and to enter, m official minutes forwarded to the India House,* 
condemnatory remarks of a similar tendency In the follow- 
ing January, Impey, writing Mr Smith, on the subject of 
the appointment of an Advocate-General, remarked — • 

louwiU lee roe most einTffiouHly abused The treatment I bare met 
with from the moment I lanrleu is moat in|iirioiis to a degree thnt can 
hardly be credited 1 don t think your mind im prepared to leccive the 
nor t iropreehioni of my humanity or integnt) Do not lielirre declama 
tory ahuie Let facts and aigumcnts be alluded to and 1 shall bUnd 
fair with every honest and candid man ** 

And again, writing to •Tlmrlow, under the same date, Ik 
says — 

lleai Tlmrlow by the Go^rey I liaie despatched to Lord Rockford 
remaiks and answers to some Mrulent charges made ii|)on the judges 
in minutes dated l5th of Seutemher, and 21st of Novemlier, by 
(seneral C , Colonel M , and Mr F , and which ha\e been long since 
sent to the India [HotiseJ They were meant to-be secret, and it was 
but this week that I had intelligence of them when Mr tlastings com 
municated them to mo under an oath of secrecy that 1 would not dis 
close the contents in ( alcutta I wrote to you l^ore that 1 suspected 
that secret attacks were made on me 1 had no suspicion of the malignan- 
cy of them 1 fear that as there has been no possibility of answenng 
Uiem before they may have made a bad impreaiion in England I must 
bcbeech you to suspend your judgment till the facts can be cxainincd, and 
the answers and proofs which 1 ha\ e aent up can be read 1 do most 

solemnly assure (you) that I hare to the best of my ability assisted in 
every inetaDce, though the gentlemen complain of the Court’i giving 
opposition to GorernmenL Ilie hauteur insolence, and superior air of 
authority which the new members of the council use to the Court may 
be partiy discmiible m the stjle of their mm ites , but on the spot 
they maintain no colour of decency My conduct to them has been abso 
iutely the rererse } and I believe they are the more angry with me for it 

• Unpublished 1158 letters in the SnUsh MaseunL 

t Unpublished eorrespondeacc m the Briush Muicuid 

P 1 
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Tiic judges had taken the precaution of sending home a 
coniplcto report of ^uncomar^s trial Alexander EUiot, a 
young civilian of high promise, an intimate fnend of the 
Chief Justice — he, whose early death Hastings subsequently 
deplored m the well known Horatian he addressed to Mr 
Shore,* was entrusted with this authenticated version of the 
judicial proceedings. All the four judges had appended 
their names to a document authonsing the publication of 
this report , Elliot was, morever, the hearer of numerous 
letters to the friends of the Chief Justice and his associates 
, Ho had interpreted, throughout the trial , and, perhap, there 
was not in the whole country a man better qualifieil to 
nfford the fullest possible information regarding all the circum- 
stances of this memorable event To him Impey entrusted 
hiR reput ition , and it could not have been m better keeping 
Strange that uc should ha\c to add, that the Sir Gilbert 
Klliot, whomo\cd the articles of impeachment against Impey — 
iTiQ most venomou*) ol iJl the assnilunts of the C hicf Justice — 
ms the brother of that young man 

“ This \crsion of the tnal, ’ writes Mr Impey, ** wns drawn 

* uj) by Samuel Tollrey (the under sheriff) by the order of 
‘ nil the judges, and with the assistance of three ot them 

* riio mitermls for it consisted ot notes taken by the shenft 
‘ jiiid by the under shcrifT , by iUf counsel for the prisoner , 

‘ and by Mr IJhot, who had acted as interpreter , by the 
‘ judges and by one or two other parties All the judges 

* at dificrcnt times looked o\cr the trial, whilst Tolfrcy was 

* writing, when it was finished it was sent round to the judges, 

' and tlic authority for publishing was signed by all ” Some 
years afterwards that Mackmtosii, of whom we have spoken 
Ilia former nai>er,t declared in his travels m huroj)e^ Asza, 
and 4 fricu, that ^ the trial pubhshcil m England i& uiii\er8ally 
declared on this side to bo spunous and false — A statement 
whioh is very much on a par with other statements, affecting 
the characters of Hostings and Impey lu that veracious 
work 

Mr Impey asserts that no such person as Mackintosh was 
e\ or heard of, and Mr Mocforlane, in his Indian Empirt^ haR 
hazarded a similar opinion It is surmised tlut Francis was 

* An rnrlT destb wu EUiot ■ doom 
1 MW hf« oponlog TirtuM bloou 
And inanlr icnse unfold 
Too >oon to fade ' 1 bndo tb# stone 
Record bis nime midst hordes unknown, 

I nknoning nbst it told. 

t Cslcntts Review, >0 IT Art SirP Frtneu* 
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th« real author of the book Now Mackmtodh was quite os 
real, though not as distinguished a jicrson igc, os Fmacis, and 
abundant mention of him, his character, liis api>oarance, his 
sayings and his doings may be found in the pamphlets ot the 
day * borne anecdotes of the man have already been recorded 
in the pages of this joumaL Mackintosh was a tool of Francis , 
but he was not Francis himself — tdttr et idem^ Junius in dis- 
guise. His book, indeed, is m no wise woithy of the nonor ot 
buch putative paterm ty It is a veiy dull affair Wo con- 

tesa that we expect^ to find in it much more olovcrncse and 
]iuagcncy Tlie iieraonabtioa are ncitlicr very numerous, nor 
\er^ stinging It has scarcely tlio air of a book written lor ii • 
political purpose 

There are, however, occasional passages, m the Travels, , 
venomous enough to bo attiibutcd to h roncis, and ot these the, 
most vigorous ore condemnatory of the conduct ot Iinpcy, Ilyde, 
and Lo Maistro The tollowmg is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able — , 

* Corruption hath usurped the aacred aeat of juaticr and aliiohled by 

the power of a venal government, bath held quiet poaaeaainn of this atatioii 
for aiv lingering }eara, without ewn the tcil of h>|KicriKy to ahade the 
horrors of oppreaaion and a 1 % age Mulence Here honvcxcr 1 might joy 
fully remark a single exception in the soul of Sir Roliert (liunbeiN. had 
nature, extending to thia amiable person her kind lilMralitt, fortified liia 
Mrtue with resolution to withstand magiateiial frowns and HUiKrtilioua 
arrogance Hie mind overwhelmed «ith a confusion of cruel luiquitoua 
and iioJent decibiuna ami executions H incapable of arranging the lanuus 
idtas that occur upon thia subject of horror I^t the protectors of 

such men deroonbtrate their disappointment and concern at then conduit 
by yielding them up as sacrifices to that justice, which they liaic ho 
heinously offended * — llie wiiter goes on to decUie that the ufftnccs of the 
judges cry aloud for examples of just \ engeaoce upon the spot where the 
abominable deeds weie uerpetratcu and as a proof of the rapacity of 
the court he alleges that tlie fees of proci sses and wilts issuing fiom tin 
Supreme Court hate amounted annually to the cnoimoua sum of £4JG>000 

It J8 not impossible that Francis may luve thrown m a low 
touches here and there with liia bold masterly hand — but the 
mam stock of the work is obviously the production ol the 
swarthy creole 

iropey, it will have been seen, soon found that the duel seat 
in the Supreme Court was not a bed of roses. Kvory month 
seemed to add something to the porplexitus which worried 
him It was barely possible that even with the best understand- 
ing between the council and the court, no iiicoiivcnitncc bhould 

* Eflpecially in ibose of Captaia Pnet Mr Impoy 'I'lt A uf ! rit» h Bin«lc 
pjiiuphkt Bat the sea espUw was a very pndila smbt— lie mu » have smteu 
a dozen pamphlets 
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‘ produced the rum of the parties over whom theif were exercised 

* but for the protection of the court Great compLunte have been 
< made of ^imndare and others, who are not liable to the 
*■ jurisdiction of the Court bj the plain constr action of the 

* act, having been arrested and some thrown into pnson by 

* Its warrants. But no attention has been paid to the ne- 

* cessity which there is of bringing the persons who are even 

* excluded by the act from the luriediction of the Court m 

* the same way before it to establish their exemption Tlicy 

* may plead to its junsdiction, and obtain their discharge, but 

* till tins IS done, I can not see how it is possible to make tlic 

* distinction , for if every man, who declared himself to bo no 
‘ British subject nor employed by any, was in virtue of his own 

“ thilarution to be exempted from thtir authority^ all men would 

* make the ph a The truth is that a thing done by halves 

* IS worse done than if it were not done at all The pon ers 

* of the Court must be universal, or it would bo better to 

* rcjical them altogether 1 hope that my plan will 

' be found to provide the most effectual relief against all the 

* mpcrfcctions of the Act as it now stands On the one hand, 
it proposes to give to the Supremo Court nn unlimited (but 

‘ not cxcluMVc) authority over all, and on the other, it pro- 

* vidcs for the ndiniuistrntion of justice m all coses to which 

* its juiisiliction can not conveniently extend, without the 
‘ d uiger of a competition with it In this coalition of the 

* Biitisli judicature with the Dewanny, the latter will obtain 

* n more steady and confirmed authority than it has ever yet 
‘ jio^'^chscd, and being open to the duilj inspection and controul 
‘ of the judges, tho Dewanny courts will acquiie a more regu- 

* lar and logoi form than they could have if left to them- 
‘ selves*’ — (Oletq\ I/usUngs ) Tins new scheme, the heads of 
whicli were laid down by Hastings was put mto legal slinpo 
by Impoy , and sent to England for tho adoption of In's 'Majos 
t) 8 Government* It shared the fate ot ininy other pio^Ki- 
hitions for the better Go\crnment of our Indian tcrritoiics 
1 1 was quietly shelved , and there left for the dust to oocumu- 


* Writing, a few month* afterward* Halting* obiervcd t grieve that the Cbuf 
Jtiiticp * Bill did not go home eighteen months ago. My diffidence of my own 

* nbiliw on a subieot ao remote from all my occupations, deterred me from attempt 
mg auT thing of tho kind and I found when 1 aenously presked Sir Elijah on 

* the subject, that he was withheld from it by the want of local experience, and had 

* rxpt.ct^ me to form the plan of a judicial establishment for the whole country 
How we missed Uie knowledge of each other a «entuuents on such a subject and 
wall a dail? communication 1 know not as soon as I knew hts, I instantly sot 
about It M> plan was wiitten on the c\c of the close of one packet, and his Bill 
for similar eanses and from sickneas, was began and finished during the dispatch 
of auuiher * 
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late upon it Lord North thought that bo had done enough 
in sending out the new councillors and the new judges, and 
having plunged the settlement in civil discord, ho thought it 
beet to leave the combatants to fight it out in tlieir own way 

The private letter from the Governor-General which wo 
have quoted above, is marked by lus clmraoteristic good sense, 
and 18 written in a conciliatory epint IIo did not always 
express himsclt w ith equal moderation and candour, when n riting 
ofhcial niinutos on the subject of the iiroceedings of the 
Supreme Court Indeed, in the prosecution of the present 
cnquirj, the conviction has been forced upon us that the cha- 
1 actor of Hastings is fairly chargeable with extreme duplicity' 
Some allowance must be made for the embarrosmeuts ot lus 
position, he may have felt that perpetual antagonism to the* 
Council, whilst distressing to himsclt, was injurious to tha 
interests of the state, and may therefore sonic times have 
put lus name to letters and resolutions, which had not 
recci\cd his cordial approbation , but, whatever may have b#eii 
the cause, we find it difficult to reconcile the conihcting 
expressions which from time to tune present tliciusolvcs 
in the course of such an investigation as this , and are forced, 
therefore, into the utterance of an opinion that candour and 
singlc-mmdediiGBS were not elements m the character of War- 
ren Hostings. 

But whilst allowing all po^wiblo weight to the mitigating 
circumstances sot forth by tiie Governor-General, it is loipos- 
Bible to close one’s eyes against the conviction that the opera- 
tions of the Supreme Court were often attended with violence 
and injustice— that outrages were committed on individuals, and 
that the affairs of Government were obstructed by improper 
unauthorised judicial interference It may not bo strictly tiuc 
that “ a rei^n of terror began but tliero is no doubt that many 
very unngTitcous acts were committed m the name of the 
Supreme Court. Seventy years have passed away since the 
time of which we are now wnting, and still do the under- 
strappers of the law, whether m the employ of the Queen's 
or the Company’s courts, commit inconceivable outrages in 
the name or pubhc justice. Alas I Por our magistrates and 
judges, if they were answerable for all tlic imquitics coinmitiwl 
by the Police I 

That the myrmidons of the Supreme Court committed ex- 
cesses for which there is no justification it is impossible to deny 
The vivid sketch of the “ reign of terror,” under the new 
judicial system, a sketch which forma one of the most sinking 
passages in Mr Macaulay’s glowing article, is, doubtless, m the 
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recollection of our renders. That passage is founded upon un 
deniable fact , but it is excessively over-charged The rhetonc 
overlays the truth The aiiiclc throughout resembles the 
brilliant address of a prosecuting counsel, not tho dispassionate 
Ruiiimmg-up of a judge Tho extreme cases s^ioken of, ns of 
trequent occurrence, were not many but few , and even these 
few cnscs Btnpt of all adventitious aids of strong language and 
pas-ionnte appeals to the imagination, and reduced to the sober 
guise of mnttor-of-fact evidence, wear a very different aspect 
from that which they assume m Mr Macaulay s 
EsRiys 

It would occupy too much of our space if we were to 
enter minutely into the merits oven of those few eases, which 
were brought prominently to the notice of the public , and 
V Inch really created some sensation in Bengal But to one or 
two of these wo may bnefly allude Tho well-known Patna 
cause” presents itself first for notice , and it is one of so com- 
plicated a nature that we may well despair of being able to 
1 ly before our readers, m a small space, such an abstmet as 
w dl enable tiioui to comjircheud it in nil its bearingo There 
w IS a Mussulman adventurer, named bhah-baz Khan, who 
ciino fiom Kabul to seek his fortune in Hindustan Like 
most of his race he was on expert horseman and a good soldier , 
and after a while he obtained service from the Bntish Govern- 
ment as commander of a body of Horse He was recommend- 
ed, it would appear, by ^Ir Watts , and cast no discredit upon 
hm patron At tbo close of the war with Kosdim All, lia\ing 
obtained some wealth iii the ser\ice, and recei\cd a grant of 
land m Bchar fiom tho Mogul, ho letired from aeti\e life 
and settled down quietly at Patna. There ho married a 
j oung w ifc , but begat no children — a circumstance which his 
needy relatives were not long in turning to good account A 
mplicw came down to Patna to comfort the old man, and was 
soon duly installed as his adopted son In due course, tho 
veteran died, and there was n disputed inheritance Tho 
w idow , Nodarah Begmn, claimed tho proceeds of his estate , and 
BdiodurBog, tho nephew, asserted his right to tho whole. 
The young man lost no tune m sending in a petition to 
tho Patna Council, and the cose was referred to the Maliom- 
medan law officers, who were directed to take an mventory of 
the goods of tho deceased, for it was alleged that the Begum, 
who was in possession, w as secreting and carrying off the money 
and other valuables. This was oocordmgly done Tho kazi 
and muftis went to tlio Begum’s residence , and, after some 
flight resistance upon her part, proceeded to carry out the direc- 
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130118 of tho Conncil^tho widow, whilat the procesa woe going 
on, having moved ont of her occnatomed apartmenta into 
another part of the boose. Having token the invontoiy, tho 
law officers proceeded to investigate the respective claims of 
tho two parties to the inhentanoe. In behalf of the widow, 
it was alleged, that the property hod been made over to her by 
Shah-boz EJbon, and a aeeu of gift, to this effect, was produced. 
The nephew on the other hand, alleged that this was a forged 
instrument , and claimed the estate os adopted son and heir at 
law The kazi and muftis, after examining several witnesses, 
declared their opinion that the deeds produced by the Begum’s ^ 
vakil were spurious , and accordingly decided that the widow * 
should receive a fourth of tho estate, and that Bahadur Beg 
should possess himself of the residue This decision was con- 
firmed by tho Patna Council , and tho Mohommedan law ol-* 
ficers proceeded to the house of tho late Shah-baz Khan to 
divide his effects m accordance with this decree On this tho 
Begum, in great dudgeon, (uiittcd the Fiouse , took up her abode 
m a nost of Fakirs, situated m another part of the town , and 
refused to take possession of the property which had been legally 
assigned to her 

After some montlis, it occurred, or was suggested to tho 
Begum that she might obtain redress from the Supreme Court 
She had obstinately refused compliance with tho orders of tlic 
Patna council , and accoraingly a guard of sepoys had been 
placed over her, for she had earned off with her all the slave- 
girls and tho title-deeds of her husband’s estates. Tho armed 
force had no effect upon her and it was withdrawn Tho 
Begum then set off for Calcutta. 

Then slie brought an action m tho Supreme Court against 
Bahadur Beg, the kozi and tlie muftis, for assault and battery, 
trespass, and falso impnsonment — alleging that she had boon 
grossly injured and insulted — and laying her damages at six 
lakhs of sicca rupees.* 

Bahadur pleaded that he was out of the jurisdiction of 
the Supremo (^urt, and that ho was ** not guilty ” Tho Mus- 
nftlman law officers pleaded generally “ not guilty ” The 
former alleged that he was in no wise, directly or indirectly 
m the empfoyment of the Company , but tho plea was over- 
ruled on the score that he was the farmer of certain lands 
held under the British Government It is true that he was 
not avowedly tho f^mer of the district , but only security for 

* Mr ImpcT laji, that NuidaTah Be^m oommenead her action in 1779 ThU if 
a mutthe or a mUpriat The action was oommcnced in 1777 

Q 1 
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the oflteoBible and recognised fanner — a circnmstanoe, which 
could scarcely by any forced constmction, have brought hun 
within the junsdiction of the Court, had it not been alleged 
by certain witnesses that he was generally regarded as tho 
bond Jide &rmer of the land. Pnblio opinion, at all events, 
pointed to him in that capacity , and the court determmed that 
the junsdiotion was moae out. The attempted justification 
was not more Buocessful Bahadur Beg set forth that he was 
only a suitor in the Patna Court, and the law officers that 
they acted in aeoordonoe with the instniotions of higher 
authonty , but both pleas were set aside. 

An European bailiff — one Savroy by name — was accordingly 
sent to Patna, to arrest tho parties accused. This officer was, 
- it appears, instruotod not to receive bail under an amount of 
<}our lakhs of rupees. On the 13th of December 1777, Baha- 
dur Beg and the kazi were arrested m the pnblio streets. 
The latter, an old man of three score, was on his way home 
from cutchorry, in a palanqum, attended by the officers of his 
court Tho indi^ty offered to the person of a public servant 
of such high rank seems to have astounded the Patna council 
Tliey mot, deliberated, and finally resolved to boil tho kazu 
Ho, and Bahadur Khan, had been put on board a boat, in close 
arrest, and the baihff declared his inabihty to accept bail for 
one pnsoDor, without tho terms of the recognisances including 
all Ae rest He, however, consented to refer the case to tho 
fudges, and tho issue was, that, on the 29 th of December, the case 
haviDg also been referred by tho Patna Boa^ to tho Governor- 
General and Council, bail was accepted for the whole party 
and the two prisoners were released 
Bahadur iJcg was soon afterward sent down to Calcutta to 
surrender to ms bail , but there the government bailed him 
again, and he was sent back to Patna in the month of July, 
there to await the issue of the tnal Tho case did not come 
on for adjudication before the beginnmg of the year 1779 
The proceedings lasted for several days, and on the 3d of 
February, jud^ent was given The defendants were cast m 
damages to the amount of 3,00,000 sicca rupees , with 9,000 
rupees costs. Tho kazi’s salary was a hundr^ rupees a month, 
that of each of the muftis about tuionty-five 
Judgment having been given, the defendants were sent 
down to Calcutta, to surrender The kazi died npon the 
way* Btdiadur B^ and the two mufti^ not so fortonato, 

* It is to this, perhapo, UutMr MtoavlaT a1lad«« when ha aaja that** then were 

instances in wUoh man of the moat Tcnenole di^tj peneentra without a canae 
bj eatoruonera, died of ns# and ihame in the gnpe of w tOo tlsuaiHi of Impej 
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were cast into the common gaol of Cnioatta t and confined in 
a filthjy reeking dungeon, u^ by the pnaonore os a oook-ioom, 
and turned to much viler usee* 

After some time the prisoners, at the instigation of Sir Jcdin 
D'Ojly* were' removed to more endurable apartments , and 
there th^ remamed — for about tho space of two years. 
Bahadur Be& m the course of the autumn of 1779, sent m a 
memorial, which was referred to the Advooate-Qeneral, Sir 
John Day, who undertook with the permission of the Governor- 
General and Council, to afford the prisoners all the legal 
assistance in his power towards obiammg constitutional redress. 
Ihe result was that there was an appeal to the Pnvy Council f 
tho Patna cause,” with others were investigated by a Parlia- 
mentary committee, on the receipt of tho memorial of the 
Bntish inhabitants, generally known as Tonchet’s petition, and 
the prisoners were ordered to bo released,* it is from the 
report of this committee, with its numerous appendices that 
we have drawu up this abstract of the case. Kiue years 
elapse<l before the appeal was heard m Privy Council , and 
then it was dismiasea Tho cose formed the second article of 
the Impeachment agomst Lnpey, in 1787 , but was never 
brought on to a hearing The proceedings were quashed after 
th^roduction of the Nunoomnr charge. 

The fnends of Sir Elijah Impoy have reason to regret 
that ho had not an op^ioift unity or vmdicating himself against 
all the calummes cost upon him. The Patna case appears, 
prima facie, to indicate oonsiderablo harshness, to say the least^ 
on the port of the judges of the Supreme Court Bahadur 
Beg seems to have been brought, by a very forced construc- 
tion withm the jurisdiction of the Court, but wo may not un- 
reasonably suspect that there was something more than is 
apparent on the face of the Committee’s Beport to render him 


• Tho muftii, it ippetrip were Kibieqnently rettorod to thoir appointmenta It 
11 cunoua on penning m theie day* the eitiolee of troMtciimentt drawn np by Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, to etumble upon such pasisges aa the fbUowiDg That in partten 
lur the said Impey m endeaToimg to eatablisb the corrupUon of the ka/i and 

* muftu. and thereby to obtain a colorable pretence fer their poreecution did sUte 

* that coiTuption was the necessary consequence of poteitT, declaring that it was net 

snrpnsinff that they should be mean weak ignorant and corru^ when the sdlajy 
of the prmcipal Judge doca not exceed 100 Rupees a month tho sud prm 

* eiDle (wmtmued ElUot) u falae, scandaloua, and immoral^ highly disgraccfal in tho 
< lips of a Entiah judge, and highly dangeroua to that eUbility and purity of churao 

‘ tCT which IS absolutdy neeesaary to the adequate performance of the Jitics of hia 

* high ofllce ** TbM Cuee scandaloue, and immoral pnneiplc haa einee been uiuref 
aallyrecogniaed by men of all ^rees from tho iotereign downwards, and is now 
bcffuui^ to be acted upon When Bishop Come on hu consecration wont to 
kiMAe^uig s hands, HisM^esty (William IV ) told him that he did not like to 
hmr so mneh about the reduction of salarica of the Gompeny ■ sonrants ae ht was 
afraid that if their inoomes were redoeed a new naga of corruption would 
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flmenftblo to the Ei^lish law An autograph note, m Sir 
Elnah Indy’s copy of this Beport, now before us, states that 
Bal^ur Beg waa brought within the jurisdiction of the Court, 
not because ^ was a farmer of land, but because he was a farmer 
of revenue The law officers, there is httle reason to doubt, 
creatly exceeded their authority , and were guilty of excesses, 
for which there was no jostffication But far neater excesses 
wore committed by the officers of the Supreme Court , and, un- 
der any circumstances, it may be questioned whether a sen- 
tence tantamount to impnsonment for life (for it was totally 
impossible for the muftis, whose joint solanes had not exceeded 
'fifty rupees a month, to pay such exorbitant damages) was 
not out of all proportion to the offence That Impey him- 
• self was confident m tho justice of the Court’s decision, we 
behove On receiving tho report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, he wrote to Dunning and others — ** In the report, ap- 
pendix, Ac., I see many things 1 never heard of before , mafty 
thiags which excite my ndiculo as well as indignation Jliat the 
Patna cause should, by any temper, he turned against the Court 
astonishes me It is suffieient to damp the zeal of any man ” * 
That the committee, the list of which mcludes the names of 
Burke, Sir Gilbert Llliot, Mr Forrer f who hod been Nuncomar’s 
counsel^ and others, who were certainly not prejudiced m favor 
of tho judges, drew up a report not dutinguish^ by any extra- 
ordinary amount of candour and impart^ty, is obvious on 
the very face of tho proceedings, but we regret that no 
detailed defence is on rocord, and that even Mr Impey, in bis 
memoir of tho Chief Justice, is not quite as full and satis- 
fhctoiy in Ins explanations as we could dfesire 
Upon tho ** Dacca Cose,” though one of more general mterest, 
wo do not purpose to enlaigo. Sir Elijah Impey was not held 
responsible for the outrages which attended it lie was absent 
from his duties, on account of lU health, at the tune that it 
occurred, and the official documents connected with it, for the 
most part, boor the signature of Mr Justice Hyde Tho 
cose IS briefly this — In the autumn of 1777, a wnt was issued 
for tho arrest of one Juggemat, dewan of tlie Principal 
Fonzdar of the Dacca Court, to whose honse Mr Peat, the 
shenff, with hiB poue comitatus proceeded in force The gate- 
way was broken down, and there was a senoos affray, in the 
course of which the father of the Fouzdar was wounded on 
the head by a blow from a tulwar, and his brother-m-law dan- 
gerously injured by a pistol disoharged by Mr Peat himself 


• Hemoirt, p«g« 845* 
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These proceedings appear to have thrown the afikirs of the 
whole province into duorder Mr Peat himself was in such 
danger that he apphed for the protection of a military force i 
and a guard was accordingly placed over his house. The excite- 
ment, which prevailed in tne neighbourhood, was almost unpre- 
cedented , and the adimnistration of justice seems to have been 
for sometime at a stand-still, — so great was the alarm occasioned 
tills attack, vt et armts, on the principal officers of the pro- 
\incial court That Mr Peat, the deputy sheriff-— n young 
hot-heated attorney, clerk to Mr Justice Ilydo, was guilty oi 
great indiscretion , that unjustifiable acts of \ 20 lonce wore 
comoutted , and that the province was thrown into groat dis- * 
order by these unwarrantable proceedings, we see no reason 
to question , but it has not been alleged by tbo enemies of Sir 
hilijah Impey that he was responsible for these outrages. Wc* 
may, therefore, pass them b^ without further comment 

The " CosBijurah Cause” is more immediately mixed up with 
the career of Sir £lijah Impey In this case the oupromo Counail 
and the Supreme Court were brought into open collision 
ilic spectacle, which presented itself was a most unseemly one 
The Government were driven to resort to measures, which 
they confessed to bo illegal , and in a short time, the Compa- 
ny’s troops were actually waging war against thoso of tho 
sheriff The case is one of considerable interest There was 
a native merchant in C^cutta, one Cossmoth Bab6, who had 
managed tho Zemmdary of tho liajah of Cosaijurah in the 
district of Alidnapore, and stood security for the payments 
of the rents accruing to Government some of these payments 
having fallen into arrears, Cossmath was arrested and con- 
fined, under orders from tho Governor-General and Council , 
upon which an application for a wnt of Habeas Corpus wos 
applied for to the Supremo Court and obtained, but on account 
of some informality it could not take immediate eflf^t. Cossi- 
natb, however, was released by tho consent of Government, 
on his undertaking to make good the balance agnmst him, it 
the final settlement were not m his favor, and eventually depo- 
sitmg the amount. This took place in 1777 Two ywrs 
passed away, and the matter still remained unsettled At last 
Coesinath weary of the delay, applied for an immediate deci- 
sion of the matter in dispute. The case was referred to the 
superintendent of Kalsa records, but whilst it ww still ^der 
mvestigaUon, Cossmath brought it before anot^r tnbunaJ, 
by flinging himself into the arms of the Supreme Court 
In August 1779, he commenced a suit against tho ot 

CoesijurS , Mr Justice Hyde received the Babffs affidavit 
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and i£8uod a writ of Capias for the apprehension of the Rajah 
Ulie shonff was authonm to take bw » but it was not to fall 
short of three lakhs of rupees. The wnt went forth The 
Zemindar concealed himself The Collector of Midnapore 
wrote unmedutoly to the Governor-General and Council ask- 
ing for instniotions. The Board referred the matter to Sir 
J^n Day, the Advocate General who dedared his opinion^ 
that under the extraordinary circumstanocs of the case, ^e 
Government would be justified in sanctioning a resistance of 
the process of the Court. Upon this the Board wrote at onco 
to tfio Collector that the Rajah was out of the jurisdiction of 
tho Court, and desiring him m no wise to recognise its autho- 
rity At tho same time the Collector was ord^ored not to call 
out tlie mihtary without further instructions. 

• Tlioso instructions, however, were soon issued. The first writ 
having boon returned ns unexecuted, on account of the conceal- 
ment of the Rajah, a second wnt was issued by Mr Justioell^dc, 
ordering the sequestration of his lands and effects. Detormmed 
not to baulked this time, the Sheriff mustered a strong force of 
peons, — increasing tho levy by getting together a party of thoso 
private sepoys, whom, armed and acoout^ after tho fashion of 
tho Company’s troops, wc may oven now see posted at tho gates 
of some of mo pnuoipol native houses m the neighbourhow of 
Calcutta, — and stiU further increased his force by picking out of 
tho guUys and bazaars, tho punch-houses and the brothels, 
all tho dissolute, discharged seamen to be found adnft in tbo 
town This levy of desperate men, the Babd took care to 
arm with musquets, and bayonets and tulwars , and thus equip- 

E cd the jblieriif’s army set out for Midnapore. The Couned 
cing apprized of their march, lost no tune in issuing orders 
for the preparation of an antagonist force. A letter was dis- 
patched to Colonel Auchmuty, commandmg at Midnapore, 
statmg all tho ciroumstanoes of the case, and ordering him to 
detach a sufficient force to intorcept the bhenfiTs party, appre- 
hend them, and keep them in custody till fuither orders. 

But before the military could seize their prey, the bhenfiTs 
pofStf cQmitatus — a vile and disorderly crew — had beseiged the 
nyah’s house, beaten his servants, seized his goods, violated tho 
sanotity of hia Zenana, defiled his place of worship and stripped 
the ornaments from his idol-goda Their yictoir was but of 
bnef duration. On tbe 3rd of December, a detachment of 
Company’s troops, under Lieutenant Bonford, appeared in 
sight, and in a short tune had made prisoners of about sixty of 
Uie rioters. 

The next stop taken by the GoTonunent was a heavy blow 
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to tlic Court On the 17th of Decembor, the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Council issued a proclamation to oil the zemindars, 
chaodns and talhkdors, rcquinng them, as not being (ex- 
‘ oept m certain cases c^erwards stated) subject to the juns- 
‘ diction of the Supreme Court, not, — in case of any summons, 

* warrant, or oilier process of the said Supreme Court, being 
‘ served upon them by the SheniF or his officers, — to oppear nor 
‘ plead, nor do nor Buffer any act which may amount on their 

* part to a recogmtion of the authority of the judicature, as 
‘ extendmg to themselves,” — And so open war was declared by 
Government against the Supreme Court The prisoners taken 
by the former were brought down to Calcutta and released , * 
but tbe BO verity of the conflict m no degree abated The 
Court, on the 18th of January, moved an at tacliment against the 
Assistant Collector of Midnaporo, and against Lieut Bunford, » 
for contempt of Court, m rescuing the house and property ot 
the Rajah from the clutches of the law But before the attach- 
ment was issued, the Governor-General and Council appre- 
hending the course that would bo adopted by tbo Court, hod 
ordered all the parties concerned to resist tlio execution of 
any wnt that might be issued, m consequence of the protection 
afiorded by them to the person and property of the Rajah 

Kor were these the limits of the Court’s daring It was moved 
that rules should bo made against the Governor-General, Mr 
Borwcll, and Mr North ]?aylor, the Company’s attorney — 
lo this the chief-justico stenuously objected, lie alleged, that, 
as regarded the Governor-General and Mr Borwell, it would 
be pro^ioeterona to grant a rule which the court could not 
enforce, but he ordered that there should be a rule to show 
cause why on attachment should not bo issued against Mr 
Swoinston and Lieut. Bunford and Mr Naylor, that the 
Governor-General and Mr Borwell should bo served with 
copies of the rules, and all the members of council should be 
called upon to assist in executing them 

But the Governor-General and Council, after ngom consult- 
ing the Advocate-General, determined to adhere to their ori- 
ginal opinions, and to act m accordance with them The 
bbenffs officers hod attempted to arrest Mr Swamston and 
Lieutenant Bunford, but General Anchmufy had defended 
the cantonment too well for the law-officers to obtain ingrew , 
and tbe court was again baffled. Upon this, the Sheriff 
officially demanded assistance from the membem of Council, 
separately and coUectiYely, but received no reply Soon 
afterwards, Mr North Naylor was arrested and thrown into 
the omnmon gaol of Caieutta. 
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Early m March, Mr Xi^lor waa committed to prison On 
the 1 6th he wasroleased in the course of the foDoWiog Augost, 
he died. lie was n friend and proteg^ of Impey, to whom he 
had been recommended by Dunning The Chief Justice was 
greatly attached to him and deeply deplored his early death 
An attempt was subseiiaently made to prove that the treat- 
ment to which Naylor was subjected occasioned the illness 
which terminated lus life The Select Committee, in their 
report of 1782, state, that “Naylor^s death had been m all 
probability, hastened, if not caused, by his suffenngs under 
conhnement’* It is stated also, that he woe imprisoned for 
vjnearda of a montkt and that he died soon after lus release 
All this 18 readily disproved , but when Mr Impey, in his me 
moire of lus iiithcr, endeavours to show that the Chief Justice 
• liad nothing to do with the committal of Mr Naylor, he falls 
into an error, which wo are sure he will be anxious, in a 
future edition, to correct 

On the 1st of March,” says the Biographer, “North Naylor 

* was committed tt^rison at Calcutta, on the 16th he was 
‘ sot at liberty From the Gth of July 1778, to the 15th 

* of hlorch, in the iullowing year, my father was with his fo- 
‘ mily at Cluttagong, above three hundred and sixteen miles 
‘ from Calcutta. Ilo was in lU-health, and my mother brought 

* to bed at that place, which will account for so long on 

* absence , and dunng those seven months, Mr Justice Hyde 
‘ presided m the Supreme Court. It was Hyde, therefore, 

* and not tho Chief Justice, who committed Naylor to prison.” 
MVe are sorry to shako tho credit of such a circumstantim ahbi 
os this. W 6 do not doubt that what Mr Impey asserts relative 
to tho absence of his father from Calcutta durmg tho time 
specified IS stnctly correct , but unfortunately it was not during 
tiint poLiud, that tho proofings connected with the attach- 
ment of lilr North Naylor took place The events connected 
with the great Cossijurah cause, of which wo have given a 
rapid outlme above, occurred, not m 1778-79, but, m 1779-80, 
— a year after bir l^ijah’s absence with his fanuly at Chittagong 
It was in March 1780, that North Naylor was oommitt^ 
Sir Ehjah Impey presided in eonrt, and personally ordered 
the attachment, it was the Chief Justice who refused to accept 
bail It was tlie Cluef Justice who said — “ The court must 
vmdicate its authority If we accepted bail, it could be no 
punishment We mean to inflict on exemplary one.” — And 
It 18 added, in the mmutes of the Supreme Court, lest the 
Shenff should not understand the mode of confinement on at- 
toclunent, it is necessary he should understand that he must 
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confine his prisoner within the walls of thogaol” — These proceed- 
ings arc dated 4th March, 1780 All the three judges were pre- 
sent — Impey, Chambers, and Hyde Le Moistre had died 
more than two years before , aud no successor bad been 
npiiointed. 

Wo need not pursue further the annals of this groat stnle, 
which indeed belong rather to the general history oi India than 
to the biography of on individual It is our conviction, that 
Impcy sincerely beheved the course ho took upon this occasion 
was tho only one that could with propriety have been taken 
without an utter sacrifice of the dignity and an abnegation of tho 
powers of the Supremo Court But we ore also convinced that* 
he permitted hie conscientious desire to uphold the integrity ot 
the court to carry him beyond the limits of common prudence , 
and that by straining the powers of the law to an undue oxtonf. 
ho violated the pnnciplcsot moral justice and oppressed whero 
ho sought to protect It is true that much of the evil which 
arose from the execution of tho orders of the court rosulfod 
directly from the in efficiency of the tools, which ho u os com- 
pelled to employ , but it must, at the same time, bo acknow- 
ledged that It was the great mistake of Impey 's judicial life, 
th it he did not sufficiently bear in mind tbo danger of working 
M itli such tools. It docs not seem to have occurred to him, 
tint the authority of the law, however excellent in itself, 
18 tlic most dangerous of idl dangerous capons, m tho hands 
of the Mcious or the weak It would be liaid to render a Chief 
fiistice responsible, fur tho excesses committed by a shenfTs 
officer, but the judges must, early m thoir career, have learnt, 
how liable they were to have their decrees executed, with 
violence and tyranny — so as to render the law not a blessing, 
but a terror and a scourge to the people , and this knowledge at 
least ought to have taught them more caution Wedded too, 
indissolubly to their conviction of the infallibility of tbo law , 
they determined to assert its supremacy on all occasions. It 
WAS an article of their religion that the law could do no wrong 
and in place and out of place, in season and out of season, the 
processes of the King’s court were deemed^ sovereign remedies 
for all social evils. We are not sure tliat there was not someT 
infatuaition in this, but there was at all events no dishonesty 
And we may question whether there was a lawyer in any of tho 
Inns of Court when the Begulating Act was passed, who would 
not, under similar circumstances, have been equally prone to 
magnify tho advantages of the English law, and to push the 
jurisdiction of the King’s court into places u Inch it wus never 
intended to tcocIl 

U 1 
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It must also bo borno m mind, all who would take an 
impartial view of the conduct of the judges, that the opposition 
which tho now court encountered from the first day of its 
establishment was but too surely calculated to unpel the judges 
to push its powers to the utmost bmit The judges bebeved 
that they were contending for a CTcat principle , the suprema- 
cy of the law — tho stabiSty of Bntisb justice They saw m 
tho opposition erected against it the most sinking proof of the 
indispensabihty of the new court , and they felt that the only 
means ot rendenng the institution one to be respected and 
revered, was by the maintenance of its rights in all their mte- 
gnt^ and an assertion of its utmost powers. They were 
anxious to demonstrate, in tho eyes of the natives of India, 
the majesty of British justice The opposition of the 

• Council at once opened their eyes to the necessity of acting 
vigorously and fearlesslpr, as a body amenable to no higher 
)>owcr in India, and subject to no controul from the Governor- 
General and Council The Government would gladly have 
rendered tho court a mere subordinate agency, taking its 
ouo from Ibc Council Chamber , but tho court was not so to 
be influenced It determined to assert its mdcjiendence , 
and in so doing was betrayed into errors, which humanity 
must deeply de^ore The indcneudence of tho court it ^ as 
essential to demonstrate, but independence ** in its largeness 
and overflow” degenerates into ezee^ , and we are afraid that 
tbo controul ot the Govemmont is not tho only controul, which 
it resisted 

Wo believe that with the exception of Chambers, the Chief 
Justice was the most moderate of the four judges. There was 
any thmg but unammity on tho bench Hyde and Lo Maistro 
were anxious to carry the interference of tho court m the 
affairs of Government to on extent which the Chief Justice could 
not sanction Impey always contended that it would bo dan- 
gerous and unjustifiable for the court to interfere m revenue 
matters, and by so doing, disorder the whole fiscal system of 
the country , but Hyde and Le Maistre desired to coerce the 
tax-gatherers and to throw the legis of tho court’s protection 
over tho taxed The contentions withm the court appear to Irave 
risen almost to fever heat In August 1777, we find the Chief 
Justice writing to Bunnmg, “ Every day’s experience shows 
‘ me more and more the truth of tout prediction about Hyde. 

' lie and Le Maistre are violent beyond measure. They ^ve 

* set themselTCs m direct and determined opposition to me, and 
‘ Hyde is even abusive on the bench, to wmeh 1 have never 
‘ been provoked to reply Chambers, on the contrary, supports 
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* me and behaves very handsomely to me*” — And n^n to 
Thurlow, “ I liave every day more and more reason to m con- 

* oemed at my having aasiatod m getting Hyde and Lc Maia- 

* tre appointed ludges. Hyde whom the eocds of tho 

< disorder which he had a little Dcforo he left England stdl 

* remain) and Le Maistro are violent beyond all mcosarc 

* They have set themselves m direct and determined opposi- 
‘ tion to mo m every thing Hyde is pecuhorly abusive to mo 
‘ even on the bench, to which I have not nor over will bo nro- 
‘ yoked to reply The sole object of disgust to Hyde and Lo 

< Maistro is my not having joined them m opinion to prevent 
‘ the collection of the revenues being enforced by the officers 
‘ of tho Company”* impey, olsowhcro mentions, that his 
{lossession of the costing vote was a thorn in the sido of Ins 
colleagues. 

Hyde, indeed, appears to have been the most uncompromis- 
ing of all tho judges , and to do him justice, the most indefati- 
gable He was the actmg justice of the pence, and, there fore, 
his name appears with mneh greater frequency than tho& of 
Ills colleagues, on tho different legal instruments handed down 
to us in connexion with the gp'cat causes to wluch wo have 
rcfcirccL Ho seems seldom or never to have been absent from 
Ills post , and, if there were anv culpability m thoso transac- 
tions, ho was assuredly more culpable than Impey, for ho it 
was, who generally committed tiie court to a line of conduct 
from which, once entered upon, it could not depart Cham- 
bers, on the other hand, exhibited n much greater disposition 
to Bide with tho council Ho was the intimate fnond and 
constant associate of General Clavoring, who was extremely 
anxious to see Impey removed and Chambers promoted in liis 
stead There was, however, no want of cordiality between 
the two judges, and tho intiniacy betweeu them lasted till 
death removed one from the scene Chambers died at Pans 
in 1802 , and Impey attended lum throughout his last illness, 
arranged his funeral and followed him to tho grave ** 

To Impey himself this violent contention between the court 
and the conncil was a constant source of pain and mortidoation. 
Attached, as he was, to tho Govemoi^G^ncral, and anxious as 
far as was possible without sacrificing the honor of the court, 
to promote the interests of tho Supreme Government, the 
open war in which he was now engaged preyed u|)on his spirits 
and injured his health. “ Tho pubho outrages,” he wrote to 
DunuiDg, “ comnutted against tho court have been without any 

• Unpulilubcd IcUcn m Uie Pritisb Museum 
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‘ provocation. The pmcrr, tehich ts exerted agamst me wottld 
‘ 710^ have existed in the hands in which it u, if I had not myself 

* heljied to heep it tJiere, and it was naed against me at the time, 

* when to all appearance, I was living in the utmost confidence 
‘ and familiarity with the possessor of it and again, m the 
same letter, ** 1 was a guest in his house, when he meditated 

* these hostilities, without my receiving the least intimation of 

* his discontent with the court I only learnt it by the mill- 
*’ tary force of the Company being used to oppose the process 
‘ of the court in the ordinary course of justice This has 
‘ hurt mo much more than any anxiety which I felt during all 

* the tune that 1 knew Clavenng was endeavouring to rum mo 

* in England No situation can possibly bo more irksome 
‘ 1 have scarcely a social comfort beyond my own family 

The flattering expectation of credit and reputation from the 

* happiness I was bestowing on this country, and the benefits I 

* thought would from thence have been derived to my own, 

‘ tptaliy blasted, and my private fortune and public duty 

* compelling mo to remain where 1 must waste my life m 
‘ pcTjietual vexation and inciTectual struggle” About the 
same time Hostings wrote to Sullivan Z suffer beyond tnea 

* sure by the present contest, and my spints arc, at times, so 
^ depressed as to affect my hedth I feci an injury done me by 

* a man for whom I have borne a sincere and steady friendship 

* during more than thirty years, and to whose support I was, at 
‘ one hme^ mdehted for the safety of my fortune, honour and re* 

* jmtation, with a ten-fold sensibility And under every con- 
‘ sciousness of Uic necessity which has influenced my own 
‘ conduct, and the temper with which I have regulated it, I 
' ora ready to pass the most painful reproaches on myself on 

* the least symptom of returning kindness from him Such is 

* my weakness, if this be a weakness We ore both of us 

* unhappily situated and associated Myself Imked in the 

* same cause with a man equally his enemy and mine* — ho 
‘ with one man, who has made no scruple to avow himself my 
‘ enemyt — God knows why — and another, who, though not 

* pcrson^ly indisposed to me, but governed by a harem and 
‘ petulant temper, and possess^ of the most extravagant opi- 

* nion of the onmipolency of his office, is the noting justice of 
‘ the peace and issues almost every preparatory process of the 
‘ court, which his colleagues must maintain or their autbonty 

* and dignity suffer by a dimmution of his. In him our pre- 
' sent controversy originated, and from acts of which, however 


* Fiiaeif- 


t Chamber!. 
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• the Chief Justice may now think of them, I in my heart 
‘ believe it impossible for him to ha\e been the author ** Wo 
need not add that the party here described w Mr Jubtico 
Hyde It was to the caj^er haste with which ilyde issued liia 
processes that much of the evils which arose must in fairness bo 
attnbuted 

It 18 hard to say whether Hosting or Inipey felt more keenly 
the severance of those ties, winch had bound them to| 5 cthcr 
since their boyhood It is probable that they both cxchiiinod 
in the touching woids of the afflicted David, each imputing 
the greater blame to the other — “hor it is not an open cneinj, 
that hath done me this dishonour, neither was it mine advci-* 
sary that did magnify himself against me , for then perad- 
venture I could have borne it, but it was even thou my com- 
panion, my guide and my own famibar fiicnd” It was tho» 
•very closeness of their former intimacy which reudered their 
present separation so galling * 

Nothing hurt Impey so much as the circumstance that at tlie 
very time Tihen the Governor-General struck the most crush- 
ing blow at the Chief Justice, the latter was n gucbt in the 
ioimcr’s house There had been, prcviou«^ly, some coolness 
between them, os indicated by a modification of the familiar 
style of address observed in their respective letters , but about 
November 1779, Impey having fallen sick, we find Hastings 
writing to offer him the use of his country house In feeptom- 
ber thoir correspondence had been stiff and form il The “ dear 
fnend ” and “ dear Hastings ” had grown into “ denr Sir and 
Impey had even written to Hastings complaining oi “ an ad- 
ditional affront from Government,” which had liecn put upon 
the Supremo Court , but friendly relations hid boon ro-esti- 
blished, and Impey, with his family had taken up hisahotlc in the 
Govcmor-Gcncrars house f It was not long, Iiowcvci, before 


• We can not offi.r a better proof of the itroni; fiicndhbip that ranted between 
them than » to be fonnd in the followm;; paisagc of a characteristic letter from 
Haatingi to Impc> which is contained in the minuKcript correspondence in the 
Britiih Muaeum — Mt mind u nut aitbont iti painful aeniutioTn and thiike arc often 
the moat painful which arc confined to it As I write to }ou wint is upnermost 

* and fre'm the disposition which prevails at the mstaut 3011 rauit bear witn me if 

* I am pctulint } ou mnit allow me to eauU m the moment of levity and let it 
‘ passu what I write u nonacnae May Ood bless you, my friend, snu g)>o yon 

* confirmed health 

t Hastings wrote, ** I ha\e examined the honse and hope I hiTe providril snoh. 
accommodations as wiU be acceptable to >on and I venture to mj.ke it mv request, 
a request in which Mrs< Hastings joins me that you will come and m<iko tnal of 
them one cirenmstanee I most apprize you of which <iid not occur to me, 
when 1 saw yon that we shall be obhgcd to return to town for a few days on account 
of a wedding which is to be oelcbrat^ m our family on the 28th and will require 
some previous airtngement we shall return sgam presently after for an indefl 
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tlioy stood in a very different rolntion towards such other For 
n time they “ stood aloof” — neither we may venture to say 
rensing to take the deepest interest in the welfare of his old 
friend, but outwardly fiigid and distant. The cold weather 
of 1779-80 saw a great chasm between them. There is a noto 
m Hastings' own wiitmg, m the Impey collection, commencing 
“ Mr and Mrs Hastings present their compliments to Sir 
Elijah and Lady Impey, and request to know how their 
litUe Maimn is” — The child was a god-daughter of Mrs. 
Hostings, who took the liveliest interest in the littlQ girl In 
the lime of their alliance, lettois of affectionate inquuy were 
constantly passing between the two families. 

It was about this time that Impey wiote to Ins fiicnd. 
Dr I lemming, then with the Army, a letter contaiuing the 
•Mloning passages — 

** Ak to my public situation It han been lendered flo irksome to me that 
tbe leiy reciting the ciacnrabtnncei la too disgustful to me to suffer me 
to |ntei on the subject All that I shall sai on it is that at the '%ery time 
the Oovemor Geneial was caicbsing me and entertaining me as his guest, 
in hie houbs aftei myrecoier} from a tedious illness he «bs meditating 
a stroke, whirb must interest both my fortune and repntation tbe first 
intimation of which came to my knowledge by tbe eclat of the Company's 
military forces baling committed hostilities against the ofheers of the Court 
JAtf bthaoiour f rom a man Mho would not have fteen m the Government, if I 
had not conitt^fed to tuppoi t him you may tmagme mast have been a little 
galling especially as no piovocation had b^en guen bun We were only 
piocceding in tbe ordinary course of our business, as it had been piactised 
e\er since our establishment As this is diamctiically opposite to repeated 
and Tiarin promibes made to me it is unaccountable except fiom a lust 
of poll er to u Inch dll things miibt )ield, and unless I was to be made a 
sici iflce to new connections Hut boweier close the present union may 
lie betneen Mr 11 and Mr F 1 beheie you will ^oio with me in thinking 
that It can not be duiahle Mr II seemed to be lery glad to get nd of 
Baiwdl and no doubt uonld likeaise be pleased if 1 was out of the way 
])ut though the treatment 1 ha\e rccened fiom him is not what 1 had reason 
to expect, 1 am icsohed not to act aiUersary to him in any lespect, but in 
the cases m u bich he haa or shall make it neceuary to me so to do for self 
defence 1 am determined to leai e this countr) , (except my situation should 
l>e mended) as soon as 1 can «ith honor to mj self and justice to my 
family ”• 

The rcador will observe in tlie letter fiom Hastings to 
Sullivan, and in those from Impey to Dunning, and Dr f lem- 
ming, paseogos of a similar tendency, distinguished by italics 

nitc time and it will afford both Mrs HuUnga and mjaelf great plcsinre to have ^on 
I idy Iinpe>, and juor little ones of the pirty eor/etpondometn 3rtit$h 

Mtueum 

* Thik letter eontmms much matter relatiie to a eommiwion tent to Dr Flem 
ming to purchue a bet of pearls fur Lady Impey^whieh is only noticeable as 
Mtttug forth linpe} • charaeter m an amiable bght u an aflecUonatc and indulgent 
husband. 
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Mr Macaulny osscrta “ that the ‘ strong woids ’ in the Go- 
vcrnor-Gencmrs letter con refer only to the case of Nuneomor, 
and they must mean that Impey hanged Kunconior in order 
to support Hostings.*’ If Impoy really commuted tins judi- 
cial murder, it is stransc, indeed, that ho should have boosted 
of it both to hiB fiiencU in India and Enjrland But the fact 
is that the strong words, which « coufl only refer to the 
case of Nuncomar,” in all probability refer to a totally dificront 
afiiur The interpretation lies much nearer at hand It was to 
the support of Impey that Hastings was mainly indebted for his 
continuance in ofhee after General Clavenng hod attempted 
to ii&urp the Government— an event of which we have not* 
^ken in Its proper place partly because it belongs more to tho 
General History of India than to tho biography of bir Elijah 
Impey, and, paitly because in a former article, wo gave some* 
particulars ot tho memorable circumstances attending tho at- 
tempt to wiest tho reins of Government from tho liinds of tho 
only man, who was capable of holding them But to retiiintto 
the breach between Hastings and Impey — aftuiis were in this 
condition when the Governor-Genera f, deeply sensible of 
tho disastrous consequences attending a continued stiuirglo 
between the Government and the huprorac Court, entcicd, 
on the 29th ot September 1780, the following pioposal in the 
Minutes of Council — 

t 

“ That the Cliitf Justice be requented to accept of the clnrge and anper 
intendency of the office of budder Dewany Adalut under its preaeDt 
reffuiationa, and such other as the boaid shall think proper to add to 
them or to ita substitute in then stead, and that on his acceptance of it, he 
be appointed to it and at) led Uie lud^e of the budder Dewany Adalut 
I shall beg leaie to add a few words in supiiort of this proposition 
on different gionnds I am well aware tliat the choice which 1 ha\o made 
for so important an office, and one which will minntcly and nearly oier- 
look c\ery rank of the Civil Service, will sulqect me to much popular 
prejudice, as its real tendency will be misnndeistood by many, misrepre- 
sented by more, and perhaps dreaded by a few 
I ibaU patiently submit to the conseqnences because I am conscious 
of tlie rectitude of my intentions, and certain that the event will jostify 
me, and pro\e that m whatever light it may be superficially viewed, I shall 
he found to bate studied the true interests of the sen ice, and contnbuted 
the most effectually to Us credit 

The want of legal powers, except such as were implied m very doubt- 
ful constructions of the act of Parliament, and the haxards to which the 
superiors of theDeuany Courts are exposed m their own persons, from 
th^xercise of their functions, has been the cause of their remissness, dnd 
equally of the duregard which has been in many instances shown to their 
wthonty, they will be enabled to act with confidence nor will any man 
dare to ^test their right of acting when their proceedings are held under 
the sanction and immediate patronage of the first member of the Supreme 
Court, and with his partiapation in the instances of such as are brought in 
appeal before him, and regulated by hia mstnicUons 
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They very much require an mitructor, and no one will doubt the to 
penor qiiiJincationi of the Chief Justice for such a duty 

It will be the means of lessening the distance betneen the Board and 
the Siipieine Couit, nhich has perhaps been, more than the undedned 
])0wer8 assumed to each, the cause of the want of that accommodating 
temper which ought to hare influenced their intercourse with each other 

Ine contest in which we have been unfortunately engaged with the 
court hore at one time so alarming a tendency that 1 believe every member 
of the Board foreboded the most dangerous consequences to the peaco 
and resources of this Goi emment from them They are at present com 
posed ; but we cannot be certain that the calm will last beyond the actnal 
vacation, since the same grounds and material of disunion eubstst, and the 
rei n al of it at a time like this, added to our other troubles, might, if earned 
to exticmities, proitfital 

Tlie proiiosition which I have submitted to the Board may nor have 
i a doubt Uut It will pro\e an instrument of conciliation with the court 
and It will preclude the necessity of assuming a junsdiction oter persons 
exempted by our construction of the act of Parliament from it it will 
^Hacilitate ond gi\e Mgoui to the couiao of justice, it will lessen the cases 
of the Boaid, and add to their leisure for occupations more urgent, and 
bettoi *iuited to the genius and principles of Government , nor will it be any 
acQ^BSion of jiower to the court uhen that portion of authority which is 
nroposed to be given, is gnen only to a single man of the couit, and may 
be retoked whenever the Board shall think proper to resume it * 

Against tins proposition, Mr Wheler, who had succccdod to 
the place in Council, lett vacant by the death of Colonel Mon- 
bon, entered n long minute. Fiancis Rigorously protested 
ngninst it , but urged that he had “ no idea of personal disrc- 
bPCCt to the Chief j usticc ” And bir Ih} i e Coote, occupying the 
place of General ClaTcnng, who had been carried of! by one 
of the scourges of the country, gave his assent to the proposal, 
os a provisional arrangement Mr Glcig, in his life ot Wairen 
Hastings, osbcrts, that “Mr Borwell, who had not let retired 
gaRO It ins support,” and the resolution was earned But it 
ajipems that the piojiosal was not put forth before the 29th 
ot beptcuiber 1780, and that Ban^ell left India in the preced- 
ing Aiarch 

bull the measure was corned, for Sir Eyre Coote voted 
Rvitli Hastings, and the GoRcrnor-Gcneral had the casting 
Rote On the 24tli of October, it was resolRcd “that the 

* Chief Justice bhould be requested to accept of the charge and 

* supcrintondcDcc of the Sudder Dewany Adalut, under its 

* picscnt regulations, and such other as the Board shall think 

* fit to add to them, or to substitute m their stead , and that on 

* hie aoceptanoo of it he be appointed to it, and styled the 

* judge of the Sudder Dewany Adalut.” Nothing was said 
about salary , but on the following day the appointment was 
oifered to Impoy and accepted 

Two or three weeks afterwards tlio Chief Justice wrote to 
’ua brother, that the Sudder Dewany bad been offered to him 
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and accepted, adding, ** such a trust reposed jo me nndel^ 

* circnmetances, wluch bear the strongest testimony of my 

* haymg acted thoosh in a monnor adverse to them, yet under 
^ a sense of pubbc duty can not but be flattering to me This 
' new office must be attended with much admtional labour , 

* yet m the hope that 1 may be able to convert those courts, 

< which from iraorance and corruption, have hitherto been a 

* curse, into a messmg, 1 have resolved to accept it. No peou- 

* niary satisfaction has been oflered or even mentioned to me, 

‘ but 1 do not imogme it is intended that my trouble is to go 

* unrecompensed.’^ On the 22nd of December, the Council 
agreed upon the salary of the new judge, and advised the Court 
of Directors of their proceedings 

On the 27th of January 1781, Impev wrote to Borwell, 
“ The Sudder Dewany Aaalut is placeu under my manage- 

* ment. It will be no agreeable thing to me, but as it was the 

* Governor’s act, I am contented.” llo appears to have devoted 
himself to the duties of his new office with chamctenstio 
assiduity — drawing up rules and regulations for the Company’s 
Court, and otherwise suMnntcndmg its machinery , but though 
he toiled and toiled, so that hia little stock of health soon failed 
him, he never drew the salary attached to the appointment 
lie appears very soon to have doubted the propnoty of accept- 
ing the cmolumez^ of an office, under the controul of the 
Company, without the consent of llis Mtyesty’s Gevemmont , 
and in the following July he addressed a letter to the Council 
Boon!, in the Revenue department, dcchnmg to appropriate 
any part of the salary attached to the Judgeship of the Suddor 
Dowany On this pomt, the Council rophed, ‘*Wo can 

* offer no opinion upon that resolution, which appears to have 
‘ proceeded from a dehcacy of which you yourself can bo the 

< only proper judge But we must express our regret that 
‘ you should have thought it necessary to prescribe to yourself 
‘ this forbearance, because the labour and importance of the 

< office which you have accepted from us would most certainly 
^ entitle any person who possessed it to an adequate recom- 

* pense, and must, in our estimation, be considered as more 
‘ especially your due, from the ve^ quahfioations wluch are 
‘ immediately connect^ with the only circumstance that could 
‘ have given occasion to your doubts of the propnety of rooeiv- 
‘ mg it.” But still Impey refused to accept the salary , and 
kept strict account of all the fees paid mto Court, during the 
tune that he presided at the Sudder Dewany (a pencM of 

* See prirtte correipondence m Impej g Meiaoirf. 

8 I 
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only a few months) m order tfant these sums might be paid 
into the General Treasury And that they were so paid, there 
IS m the India House inoontesiible documentary evidence to 
prove The truth appears to be, that Impoy took upon himself 
an immense amount of labour and never profited by it to the 
extent of a farthing 

And it uas for tins that impey was recalled from Calcutta — 
it IV w for this, m port, that he was impeached — it was for this 
that Mao lulay declared that no other such judge has dishonor- 
cd the llrituh ennme since Jefferies drank himself to death in 
the tow cr ’ 

* The hot weather of 1781 was more than usually trying to 
the constitution of Sir Llijoh Impcy An accumulation of 
labor in a country, whose exhausting and deteriorating climate 

• renders excessive intellectual exercise always dangerous and 
often fatil, had made it necessary that the Chief Justice 
should bcck in clmnge of air and coraporativo relaxation a 
remedy for his complieatcd ailiiicnts lie accordingly deter- 
mined upon taking a iivcr-trip , and, with Lady Impey, put 
liiinsclf on board a pinnicc towards the close of the month of 
July It was characteristic of the man that even m this shat- 
tered state ho could not induce himself to take a voyage solely 
for the purpose of icnovatmg his health but was desirous of 
turning his journey to purposes of jiubhc utility by inspecting 
the different locm Courts hubjcct to the budder Dewany 
With this view, ho sailed from Calcutta, turning the he^ 
of Ins piimacc up the river 

The Go vcrnoi -General was, at this time, m the Mofussil 
The memorable affairs of Benares were engaging his attention , 
hut when Impey quitted Calcutta no danger was apprehended 
The crisis arrived on the 10th of August. Mrs. Hastings 
was at Monghyr, where Sir Elqnh and Lady Impey joined her, 
and by their kindness did much to console her at this most 
anxious period oi her hit * “ When the insurgents,” says Mr 

* Bythu time the fricndU rclatioa^ betwera the two fanuhet had been com 
pletclf re etUbbthod llafctinga wrote ireqaentW to hia fnend and often on 
ronimon and Irimilur sabieett It ia amusing to find the Got ernor General nntmg: 
to Uie Chief Justice about the best means nf keeping hu pinnace cool In tho 
M 8 rolloobon drposjtid br Mr Impey in the British museum there is a letter 
in nhicU ilastings ■a>s * I am afriid that i ou do not contrive well, as }oa eomplam 
of the beat of vour {unnacT \ ou ahould keep a broad awning spread o%er the 
deck of yonr eabin and continue on tho sunny side of it moi cable earn as purdahs 
sloping beyond the bottom of y our mndons m this manner —and then he spends 
a diogram with refertncoa On the 13th of December 1781 the GoTemor-ueneral 
wrote from C bou Mirrapore Ihc checrfulncsi and satisfaction expressed in your 

letter afforded me the greatest pleasure, and it u mth a happiness at least equal to 
yours that I see sopeifect a cordiality conflimed between our families I have no 
doubt of Its Uating as long u ne Ine It has ever been the wish of my heart. 
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Inmey, ‘ had dnven the Governor-General from Benares to 

* the rock of Chunnr, and when liis life was m J^n), be wrote 
‘ a hasty note in pencil to the Chief Justice. The purport of 
‘ it was to request him to urge on the marching of troops to 
‘ Chunar, whe«e for some tune the Govcruor-Gcnerol was left 
‘ with only fifty men. bir Elijah did urge on the troops, and 

* promoted, by otlier measures, the rchel of Mr Hastings from 

* his perilous situation ” 

On the Ist of October the Governor-General wrote to 
Impey from Benares, to thank him and his lady for their kind- 
ness to Mrs. Hastings, adding, ** I have written that I should 

* desire Mrs. Uastmgs to proceed to this place, and in that coseT 

* I shall still hope uiat you and Lady Impey will be of the 
‘ party ” — A fortnight afterwards he wrote another letter to 
the same eficct, addressed to Lady Impey , and about the 26th 
of October — some three montlis after they liad quitted Calcutta, 
the Chief Justice and his party reached Benares. 

It was whilst at Benares — havmg prococdc<1 so far in ]^r- 
suance of his onginal project — that tJio Cluef Justice was 
solicited by Hastings to continue his journey ns fir as Lucknow, 
that he might toko certain affidavits wbioti were required 
to substantiate the Governor-General’s " Narrative ” of the 
proceedings at Benares and in Oude With tliobC proceedings, 
winch form so iqtcrcsti^ and so important a chapter m the 
History of British India, we have assumed the roadei’s acquain- 
tance , nothing more was required from Impoy than that ho 
should take the affidavits. He proceeded to Lucknow and 
took them Ho did not pretend that ho hod any jurisdiction in 
Oude , ho did not pretend tliat the business was one winch 
properly came within the scope of his offica He wont out of 
his way to render what he believed to bo a service to the state 
“ I have yet to learn,” he said, m after tiinos, “ that official 

* men are restricted by the exact line of their official functions, 

* from doing essential, though extraordinary service, to flic 
‘ state ” That he did not rc^ the affidavits ho acknowledged , 
but he contended at the some time tliat he was not bound to 
do so — that the party taking im affidavit has nothing to do with 
it8*contents. He, indeed, refrained from mixing himself up, in 
any way, with the proceedings, so as to make himself responsi- 
ble for the measures which rendered the affidavits necessary 
lie merely acted as amicus mrue, in a groat emergency— giving 
the stamp of authenticity to documents, which were uccessary 
to substantiate the statements of the Govcrnoi Gcncial Ho 
hod nothing to do with the troth or falsehood of ihobC docu- 
ments. It was his part only to stomp them, as being what 
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they professed to be — the senmne depositions of the parties 
whose nomes were appended to them. 

After the business of the affidavits was finished,” wntes 
Mr Impey, the Chief Justice returned to Calcutta, with his 

* wife and attendants, traveUing leisurely, thou^ not quite so 

* slowly as he had done from that capital to Lucraow He was 

* tlionked by the members of the Supreme Council, and nearly 

* every Englishman for the trouble he had incurred ’* 

Early in the following year. Sir Ebjah Impey, who hod been 
pTcyiously employed m perfecting the machinery of the court, 
took hiB seat in the Sudder Dewony He spears to have 
presided throughout the months of April, May, June, July, 
August and September But his career as a Company’s judge 
was soon cut short. Sir Elijah Impey was recalled 
r Francis had quitted India, soon after the Sudder Dewony 
had been conferred upon Impey He hod protested against 
tlio appomtment , and we see no reason to doubt tlic sincerity 
of ^ho protest. But he hated Impey with a deep and unre- 
lenting hatred , ho hated him as the fnend of Hastings, and he 
hated mm on bis own account.* 'When he left Calcutta he 
know nothing more than that the appomtment had been offered 
to Impoy, and had been accepted Not a word had been said 
about Bola^ But Francis had no sooner set foot ogam on the 
shores of England, than ho began to scatter abroad msinuations 
fatal to the character of the Chief Justice From insinuations 
he proceeded to direct aspersion , the press was called into 
hiB aid. Junius knew how to write,t and it was soon currently 
boheved that Impoy had accepted the judgeship of the Sudder 
Dewony, with a salary of about £8000 a year 

The question of the legality and propriety of the combina- 
tion of the two judgeships in the person of Impey soon come 
under discussion at the India House. Mr Impey says, ** that the 

* Directors had at first expressed their unqualified approbation 
‘ of the measure, that is to say, so long as they understood the 

* appointment to have been accepted ^as it had been without the 

* sauuw But at the dose of 1781, six months after the return 
‘ of l^rancis from the East, takmg umbrage at his report of 

* the acceptance of a salary, the Directors resorted to le^^ 

* advice.” We may fairly question the propriety of such an 
imputation as this — but we have no space to discuss the subject. 

* Wa nMd Bot here refer to tho Orend and Francis case, tried before tho judgos 
of the Supreme Court.— See Cafeutta Bseieir, No. IV Art. Skr P Francis 

t AmoBR other pamphleta, pubhshed at this time, waa one entitled ** Extract from 
an ongiuaT letter from Calcutta, relative to the admJbaiatraUon of jnatiee bj Sir 
Elijah Impey— 1780. It ua* undoubtedly urriUen by Franeui. MacUntoah • 
tnycU loon followed 
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The point was referred, aa a point of law, to three of the most 
eminent lawyers of the day — Dunning, 'VTallace, and James 
Mansfield. The opinion returned was conveyed in the following 
words -- 


The appointment of the Chief Jnatice to the office of judge of the Sudder 
Dewany Adalut, and ginng him a salary, beaidea what he la entitled to 
as Chief Juatice does not appear to us to be illegal, either aa being contrary 
to the 13th George III or incompatible with his duty as Chief Justice, nor 
do we see anything in the Act 21, George III , which afiects this question 

<Sigiicd) J DUNNING 

JA8 WALLACR 
JA8 MANSFIELD * 

Ltncol**$ Jnn, 19M Deo 1761 


Three days after the date of this opinion, Mansfield, who 
was Sohcitor-Generol, bc^n to entertain some misgiviDgs at 
to the soundness of his decision , and accordingly wrote, that 
he had reconsidered the matter, and it was " by no means 
clear to him that the occeptanoc of such an office, with a 
salary or other profit annexed to it, is not forbidden and rendered 
illegal” by the 13th George III Mr llous, the Company’s 
standing counsel, expressed a similar opinion , but the 
decision m both cases was grounded upon the supposition that 
Sir Elijah Imp^ had received the salary, os well as the ofiioo 
of the Sudder Dowany , 

The Court of Directors appear to have taken a very dispos- 
Bionato and correct view ot the case They recorded their 
opinion that It would hardly have been expected that the 
< Chief Justice should give up his hours of relaxation, and 
‘ enter on a fresh scene of labour and perplexity without 

* compensation The offer of a salary tsos at once a nccos- 
‘ Bity and a judicious socnficc But the pronerty of the Com- 
‘ pany has by no means been wantonly lavislicd £8,000 bore 

* no proportion to the sums which must eventually be saved. 

* Perhaps they were ten times the amount , and of this salary 

* we are yet to learn that a single shilling has ever been re- 

* ceived, though the appointment was passed m council in 
' October 1780 ” This passage is sufficient to clear the court 
frdhi the imputation of mean and unworthy conduct cast upon 
them by Mr Impey 

And there is little doubt that the Chief Justice, thus support- 
ed at the India House, would have triumphed, in spite of the 
malignant activity of Phibp ITrancis, if just at this tune the 
administration of Lord North had not tottered and fallen to 
the ground. In March 1842, there was a change of minist^, 
and with the Marquis of Bockingham and Lord ohelburne, Mr 
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Burke came into power The influence of the great orator 
oicrthe mind of the Pnrae Miniatcr, especially m oU that 
related to Induui aflairs, has never we believe been questioned. 
Burke was, for a time, dominant , and with the new adminis- 
tration, new influonce sprung up in the India Bfouse, but not 
altogether we are mchned to think, of the character, which 
Air Impoy whom we ore now about to quote, supposes 
Tlierc was wo believe a change of persons — 

" A few weeks brfore the resignation of Loril North, they negatived a 
motion for removing Sir Elijah Impey from the office of judge of their 
Adalut A few weeks afler the formation of the Rockingham and Shel- 
hume administration they did the very opposite to this voting on the 30th 
April, that the Governor General bhoufd be written to, and the Chief Justice 
removed from the said office on the receipt of their letter 

iliis decision only went to deprive my father of the laborious and un 
] aid preBidency of their Court of appeal which was a relief rather than a 
(lepi i\ ation ISut Mr Burke, who had by this time deeply imbibed all the 
pujiidices of his inferior, nas not disposed to rest satisfied with this simple 
measure Francis had openU dcclarea, as well in India as in England that 
lie 4ould bring about my father s recall , and to this object he and his party 
applied themselvea with the greatest aidour and activity 

On the 3rd May irs3, three days after the vote of the Court of Directors, 
nu address to the King was carried m the Uouse of Commons, for the im 
mediate recall of bii Elijah linpey, to ansuer the chaige *of having accepted 
an office not agreeable to the true intent and moaning of the Act 13 George 
III” On the 24th June following, notice of motion was giien m the 
House of ( ommons, for a censure on Mr Cbambcif foi ba\ mg accepted 
the office of Comjiany s Chief Justice at Cblnsuiali But General Smith 
who bad given notice of this motion thought jirojiei to iiostpone it until the 
next session i lie next session came aud was allowed to elapse without 
any buch motion being made and thus Mr Ju<itice Chambers was not 
even bo much as censured, though the Chief Justice uaa recalled lliib 
cannot but appear stiange, until accounted fur, and the solution of the 
mjflteiy is this Geuei at Richard Smith had, m the interim become not 
only tile fiicnd and ally of Ft incis, but chairman of the Committees of 
the House of Commonb which drew up the chai gea of accusation agaiobt 
bir 1 Iijah Imiiey 

A large salary , vanoubly stated from £3,000 to £3,000 per annum was 
ottached to the office which Cbambei a accepted from the Company and 
afterwai da uiion his resigning Uns Chmsmah judgeship he accepted the 
Biipeiintendence of the police, with another ealaiy, which he enjoved so 
long as he remained in India Mr Justice Hyde, another of my lathei s 
assessors, was allowed to unite to his office of puisne judge in the Supreme 
Court that of another judgeship and to receive another salary from jthe 
Company Yet as far as 1 have been able to ditkcoi er, after the famt attempt 
to obtain the rote of censure upon Justice Chambers m the House of Com 
raoDs, neither their conduct nor their motives were ever pubhcly called 
in question, and far — very fai — he it from me to question them ** 

In tho maniucnpt collection in. the Bntuh Mueeum there 
IS a singular commentary upon this passage — and one which on 
many accounts is worth quoting On the 13th of Novom- 
hcr 1782, Mr Moephereou wrote to the Chief Justice — 
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* I further think that you can not %%tk ttifetjf to jfovrteJft eren if the 
Ga\ eminent permitted it, exercise the ultimate power of decision in the 
Adaluts firom the arriTa] of the new act, which should certainly hai e been 
immediately publisbed as 1 told the Gov ei nor on my return 1 bej; yon 
to consider this matter calmly, and to consider whether your fiiend in 
England means more m hia letter than that you should not move under 
the impressions of a recall until the event takes place ~<an event he thinks 
he can counteract I have a letter of authority, which mentions that even 
in the Direction in January last when Sullivan was m the chair, the num 
her for and against your new appointment and salary wcie equal the tica 
surer drew toe choice in your favoi Rut the new Directiou will proceid 
with TioJence on the subject of the salary and other apnointments to 
refund * 1 hare a letter from Mr Macdonald which is friendly to v ovi hut 

which states that theCliancellor feuded ofi the Aiht impressionH m toe llou<yr 
of Lordbfrom y our acceptance of the Vdii'iiU by disavowing the charge as a 
fact I wish you to reflect whether it would not be esscntidl to ) onr inter 
ests, if you remain heie as the head of your own Comt (which 1 heartily 
vvibh you to do) that the act of relinquishing the charge of the Adalu^ 
should be your own, and that It shonlti be followed with more maiks ana 
testimonies of approbation upon the p irt of the Government which would 
show the public utihty of what \ou had done, and vvlullici all should not 
go home by this packet under the proper date 1 declaie to you cai^idly 
that 1 mention this would be the step toseive yoursell and Mr Hastings 
in what 18 past and what is to come ’* — (Unpublished Mb^ m ike lintish 
Museum ) 

From a Tcry rough draft of a reply to this letter m the MSS 
corros[>on(lencc, it would appear th It impey icfiised to throw 
up tho ^pointniq^it on the giouud tint the net would hn\o 
been tantamount to a bonfesbion of culpability m accepting 
the Sudder Dewany Thcic is an alluBion in it to the legality 
of acceptance of office in connexion witli tlio question of 
lefundmg — but wc confess that we do not very clearly under- 
stand this part of the correspondence The passage in M ic- 
pherson’s letter is totally unintelligible It is obvious tint it 
Sir E Impey accepted neither salaiy nor fees, Jio had nothing 
to refund Ihe rcfimduig,'’ in all jnohahility, ic^crred cntiiely 
to the " other appointments,” w Inch wc conelude were those 
held by Chambers and Hyde 

>Vhetlier this reply to Maepherson’s letter was over sent, or 
not, we have no means of ascertaining, but it is obvious that 
the friendly advice of that gentleman had bomc effect upon the 
Oliief Justice, for, two days aftcrwnids, Iinjiey resigned the 
presidency of the Adaluts. On the 27th of January he re- 
ceived, under the hand of Lord Shelburne, who had made out 
his original appointment, ofiioial notice of bis recall 

But it was not before the following Dccc uber, tliat the Chief 
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Justice and his familj were able to embark for England* Had 
he sailed earlier ho would m all probability have been captured by 
the French fleet m the Bay of Bengal When he mially set 
soih on board the Worcester, he appears to have earned with 
liim the regrets and the good wishea of a considerable portion 
of the commumty of Calcatto. ** In pubho addresses and in 

* other loss ccromomoos forms,” says Mr impey, Ibir Elnah 

< brought awa^ with him many teetimomals of regard and affec- 

* tion, and left behind him more than one memonal pubhcly 

* votc^ to preserve the remembrance of his fame and person 
' among the wealthier inhabitants of Bengal ” 

Wc must hurry on to a conclusion of our narrative* Our 
article has alre^y far transgressed the usual limits, and 
hat remains must bo briefly told. The Worcester sprang a 
leak, on the way home , the captain of the vessel died , and 
the ship was nearly wrecked oflP St Helena. Landing on the 
rocky island, ho secured a passage, which cost him a thousand 
]m\LiidB, in a safer vessel, and proceeded homewards in the 
DvUon “ The voyage from bt. Htlena,” writes Mr Impey, 
“ must have been drawing towards its close, when I witness^ 
' a little domestic scone on board the Dutton, which is embalm- 
‘ cd in my memory os one of my first and tenderest recollcc- 

* tions. On a calm cvenmg the ship was under easy sail, and 
*• my father standing on de^, surrounded by his wife and throe 
‘ children, with our ayahs or Indian nurses. There on the 

* deck of the old Dutton, 1 well remember his playfuUv des- 

< cnbing to us the new scenes to which we were about to be 

* introduced, the new brothers and sister, uncle and aunt and 
governess, with whom we wore shortly to be made acquainted , 

* and w cU do I recall to my mmd the transition from playful- 
‘ ness to gravity, which passed over his features, when, chang- 

* mg his tone, he began thus early to instil into our minds 
‘ the duty we were bound to pay to those several relations ” 

In June 1784, Sir Elijah Impey again phmted his foot on 
the shores of old England, his fnends and ancient associates 
welcomed him with cordiality He did not appear among them 
ns a disgraced man Dunning was dead , but Bathurst, Thur- 
low, Dutton, James Mansfield and others were still hvmg All 
held out the liand of fnendahip , and Impey was soon settled 
m London, with a house and establishment provided for him 
by the family of the first of these emment lawyers. 

Impey hod been recalled from India, to answer to the charge 
of having accepted the Presidency of the Company’s Court 
contrary to the existing law , but he was not removed from 
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the office of Chief J ustioe. He* indeed, continued to draw 
the salaiy of the appointment for some years* after hw amval 
m Enghmd, and hia return to India appears to have been con* 
tcmplated by others, though never by himself For the specific 
offencC) on occpunt of which he was summoned home, he was 
never called upon to answer, and it was not before 1787, tJ^t 
any other du^t charges were brought against him, tliough malice 
was busy with his name Then it wag that Burke moved the 
articles of impeachment against Warren Hostings. The Nun- 
comar charge was one of them, and the criminality of Sir 
Einah impey was urged in a torrent of vituporatory eloquence. 

It was on the 4th April that the charges o^inst Hostings • 
were moved by Mr Burke On iho 12th December, bir 
Gilbert Elliot presented to the Ilouso of Commons six arti- 
cles of impeaonment, charging hir Elijah Impey with Inph 
crimes and misdomeonoars committed in the capacity of Chief* 
fustico of Bengal Sir Gilbert Elliot was the friend of 
Burke and Fox — tlie fhend of Sir Philip Francis, to wliosc 
apecious renresontationB ho hod lent a too willing ear There 
can bo no doubt of the ability with which the charges wero 
set forth The Annual Rr^tstrr, indeed, asserts, that “ in tho 
fctylc of persuasive eloquence it was never exceeded in cither 
house of Parliament” He began, of course, bv pleading 
an exemption from the ordinary weaknesses of bomarnty , bo 
was not influonccd by personal feeling, he was not lufluonccd 
liy party spirit He talked about great pnncinles Ho con- 

tended that India must either bo redrossoa or lost He then 
laid down, ** that the only means loft; of reforming Indian 
abuse was the punislimcnt in some great and signal instance*! 
of Indian delinquency ” Ho then proceeded to speak, in 
general terms, of Sir Elijah Impcy*8 dchnq^uency— declared 
that tho Chief Justice hod been sent out to protect the people 
of India, and hod oppressed thcm,~and then advancing from 
^encrals to particulo^ brought forward his specific charges. 
The articles of impe^mont occupy 128 pages. Wc con 
only, therefore, give the beads of thorn, as contained jn tho 
Annual Reguter , and the detoils, which we have given of 
the- events, which form the basis of them, render it unnooessary 
that wo should do more — 

“Thefint related to the trial and execution of the MaMa Rajah Ifwi. 
comar 
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Thf sfcondf to the condact of Sir Elijah Impej’ in a cante coranionlf 
Icnoira hj the name of the Patna Camtt 
Ihe third la entitled, f’^eMum of jimechetwm, and eoraprehende van- 
oua inatancea, m which the jonadiction of the court wae extended illegally 
and oppresauely both aa to peraona and anhject matter, beyond the inten- 
tion of the act and charter 

The fourth charge la entitled, Tkt Comjwrak Cowe, and belonga alao 
to thrclaaaof offence contained in the third charge, being another inatance 
of illegal eztenaion of lunadietion but it waa diatinguiahed by anch 
circamatancea of (leculiar violence, and led to conaequencea ao important, aa 
to become properly the aubject of a aeparate article 
Ihe fifth charge la for hia acceptance of the oflBce of fudge of tke Sadder 
Deioaay Adalutf which was contrary to law and not onlj repugnant to 
the apint of the act and charter, but fundamentally aubi erai\ e of allita 
material purpoaea 

Ihe sixth and last charge relatea to hia conduct in the proiinces of 
Oude and Benorex, where the chief justice became the agent and tool of Mr 
^ Ilaatiiiga in the oppression and plunder of the Begums 

* Such are the charges * said Sir Oilliert Llliot ' winch I have thought 
it ID) duty to present at this time to the house I will \ enture to sa) 
tbxt there neicr wis an accusation which became better recommended to 
}oui enquiry and imefatigation , and it u natter of the most substantial 
comfort to mj mind, tli it in accusing a fellow citixen of crimes so atrocious, 
I do not trust to my ow n \ am imagination and opinion but am prompted 
m e\ery line by the pre\ lous judgment of tliia house of parliament, and of 
01 ery authoiitatn c bod) by whom the tiansactions were cognizable 

Ihe conduct of the Supreme Court, and especially of Sir Elijah Tmpey, 
had been the subject of complaint and accusation in India from the first 
months of its inatitution He was accused, by a majority of the supreme 
council of one of thb most atiocious offences that waa ever laid to the 
account of man, aud this made the anhject of ihe first charge Pailia 
ment pidged it proper, on the reiiort made by the select committee of the 
Pafna Cattte to express its sense of the injustice and oppression of that judg 
raont, b) delnenng the defendants from its consequences, and oidenug an 
indemnification for the lohsea and iniuriea tiiey had sustained under it Par 
liHincnt has not onl) granted the indemnit} desired b> the members of coun 
cil, for lesisting the acts of the Supieme Court, but has exprei»sly abridged that 
court of the extrax agant and oppressive, aa wellaa miachiexoua jurisdiction 
claimed in the inslancea compn^ in my third charge and these were simi- 
lar, though somewhat inferior to the pretenaiona which produced the singular 
occurrences m the Cbtsipnah Cause detailed in \\iefomtheharq< fhe house 
iccolled bn Elij ih Irapey trom his office of Chief Justice expressly for haiing 
accepted that of pidgc of the budder DewanyAdalut, which la the subject 
of ihe fifth chaige And Mr Hastings w aa at ttut moment under the prosecu- 
tion of this house, b) impeachment before the lords, for the xeryeiime, in 
which the stxVi ehmqe accuses bir Elijah Impey aa accessary ” ^ 

The charges were referred to a committee of the whole 
house , and the 4th of February, 1788, was the day appointed 
for its sitting Before the committee proceeded to busmess, 
a petition as presented from Sir Elijah Impey, praying to be 
heaid at the bar of the house This was granted , and the 
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accused wpeored, attended by his counsel, the Attorney- 
General Trepper Arden) the Solid tor>General (Sir An^bald 
Macdonald) and assisted ^ his son, Archibald Impey, then 
a young student at law” The defence was not read, out oraUr 
delivered. Id this Impey had greatly the nd vantage over bis 
distinguished friend, whoso impeachment had led tlio way to 
his own Hastings hod read nis defence, Impey spoke, dis 
tinctly and impressively, retainuig his self-possession throughout 
his long and masterly address. I^n this oration, he spoke only 
to the nrst charge, declaring that, ** his mind liad been so 
strongly affected and even hia health so much impoiicd by the, 
anxiety and horror he had felt at being charged with liaving 
committed a deliberate legal murder, that he ^ared he should 
be unequal to the exertion of entering into his dofonco against 
the other articles, before ho was acquitted of tlie first. Tha(f 
the rest he considered as so light m comparison with this tlmt 
ho had scarce a^ objection to tlieir gomg without further di8« 
cussion to the l^rds, if this were decided agomst him 
this request Sir Gilbert Elliot gave bis consent.”* 

Of Sir Elijoli Impey *8 defence we are unable at this advanc- 
ed stage of our article to afford our readers any adequate idea. 
The defence was printed by Stockdalc, and corrected b^ bir 
Elijah himself Voiy few copies of it are in existence Tlicro 
was not one in the Bnt]|h Museum, until Mr Iinncy thcio 
dc{K>Bited his own pnvate copy It has been supposed that the 
greater part of the impression was bought up and destroyed 
The defence, a considerable part of which is printed in Mr 
Impey’s memoir of his father, and which is, thcrciorc, aoccaaihlo 
to all our readers. We conceive to be a tnumphant one It 
relates entirely, as we have said, to the Nuncomar charge 
Much of the substance of it wo have, in a manner anticipated, 
when dwelling upon the events of the trial — After alluding to 
the specific charge upon winch ho hod been recalled — a clioigc 
referring to a penod much later than the date of the prmcipol 
crimes, which were imputed to him, be said— 

** It !• now twelve jeari, unce this nation has been deluded by false and 
perpetual lufonnatione, that the Supreme Court of /udicatiire had meet 
abrardly, cruelly, and without authority obtruded the complex and intricate 
crimuiu lawa of England on the popnlona nations of Bengal, Behar and 
Onsaa, whoee law, reli^n, and babite, were particulariy abhorrent to them, 
that a Native of Ben^ of high rank, bad been tried and convicted on a 
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capital lav of England for an offence puniabable in the j^ce where it was 
committed bf a fine only ; and that the Court which had tried hunt had 
no jnnsdicbon over hia person ; that he waa brought within the hmita of 
the junadictiOD by force, and in that state that the Coart adjudged that ita 
junadiction had attached upon him, and to aum up all, ip the words moat 
deservedly odious to an Engliah ear he waa finally executed under that 
which if a law at all, was em post/aaio law '* 

He then complained of the namerons calumnies that Lad 
been heaped upon him bv the press — quoted in his favor the au* 
thonty or Bla^tone, wno had greatly commended h» conduct 
-—of Mansfield, of Dunning, all of whom had been falsely re- 
ported to have condemned his proceedings , asked if such men 
would have supported him, if he hod been the atrocious cn- 
mmal his enemies had represented him to be. He then spoke 
^to the immediate charge, firstly, of the question of juns- 
'diction — 

** An Hindu mhabitsnt of Calcutta ” said he, ** was as much amenable to 
the English law in Calcutta, as if Uie said Hindu had been an inhabitant of 
Lobdon 'fhe unjust, with equal propriety, objects to being tried by any law 
but that of bia native country , at the Old Bailey as at the Court house m 
Calcutta. Gibt altar, in the kingdom of Spain is — Calais in that of 1 ranee, 
was — {»art of the kingdom of thia realm admitting the laus of England to 
have Men introduced into these towns, a French inhabitant of Calais or a 
Spanish inhabitant of Gibraltar, having offended against the Jaw under which 
he dn elt, might with ecjual reason complain, that he was not tried by the 
law of the place of bi^ natiMty, as an Hindu in Calcutta, because that town 
is situated ID Bengal Ihere is nothing in' the quality of an Hindu that 
mokes the law of the country wherem he was born more attached to him than 
to a Fienchmaii or a bpanuid, all must be obedient to the law that protectb 
them It was nut till since the seat of government and the collection 
of the revenue has been brought to CalcntU, that it has become populous 
by the influx of black mhabitanU Ihe lawa have not been obtiuded on 
them, they have corns to the laws of England 

lie then commented on the cose of Kodochund Mittra — 
demonatratod that the inbabitanta of Calcutta were conversant 
with the stale of tho law, as redded the capital nature of the 
Clime of forgery , denied that Nuncomar hid been brought to 
Calcutta by force , and showed that he waa proved to bo a 
settled mhabitant of Calcutta. Ho then proceeded to say — 

**I was particularly informed by a gentleman, formerly a member of the 
Council in Bengal, aud now of this House,* who has this day repeated Cb me 
tho B&me information that he had himaelf earned tuch aentence into execu 
tion agamst two Biahmans without any disturbance, and even with the con- 
sent of the Hindus themselves. The uiosecutor who sued for the execution 
lu UuB case, was an Hindu, man} of the witnesses were Hindus, what the 
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lenience mnit be wai well known to tbe pruoner the prtnecutor and all the 
Hindu! in the settlement, yet no objectiun «as rnadeb) tbe piiioner, or hit 
connse], before or after the sentence was prononnced to the mode by which 
he was to snFer death noendence was gtien of ite ehocking to tbe 
leligiousopinioi^ of the Hindus; no mention la made of it, m the address 
of the Uindus ** 

Ho then referred to the circumstances of the previous pro- 
secution of Nuncomor m the Mayors Couit, proved that he 
could not have been tried a day cm her or a day later than ho 
really was. He urged that the judges hod been unanimous, 
that he had no recollection ot any appeal in fivour of Nuiico- 
mar , maintained that there weie no grounds for granting a 
respite, spoke of the honors which had been shown to Niin- 
comar in prison , and went over, at mucli greater length, the 
ground travelled m tlio letter to Governor Johnston, which we 
quoted at on earlier stage ot oar aiticlc IIo then commcntcu 
upon the extraoidinary story of Nuncomu^s petition, intimating 
that he had a copy of it m his possession, and the conduct ot 
Gcncial Clavoiing m keeping it nook until alter the cvccution, 
pointed out that tno petition had been buiut by oidcr ot the 
Council, as a Lbcl on the Court, and coiitludcd with* nu 
unanswerable protest ogainbt the mjustico oi aiiaigning lum 
indiMtlually, fur acts committed by the Conit in its collec- 
tive capacity — 

^'Though called to ani\iei^" he mul, ** at for acts done by me iingh 
those acts not only were not, but would not hQ^o been done by me indi\i 
dually, 1 was one niomber sitting in a Court, consisting of foui mem 
bers, all tbe four mtfflbtrk coneuired lo tho acts imputid to me , my voice 
bingh and by itself could have had no operation 1 might have bten ovoro 
ruled by a majority of three to ont 1 wan not rooie coacLrntd in the pro 
ceedinga than anj other judge, 1 was Ilss so tiian two Informations had 
been laid arainst the ciiminal before tno of the )ud„cs (Ic Maislte and 
H}de) who by committing him for ftlonj, had applied tlin» law lo bis cast 
without my knowledge or pnvitj I was indeed ajjphed to bv the Council, 
as to the mode of hu confinement , 1 had no right to revise the acta of Uil 
judges , their authority was equal to mine I did what hunianit) tequir 
ed, I made the stnetest inquiries of the pundits as to the cdcit of his impn 
sonment OD his caste and religion , J learned that they would not be hurt 
1 gave directions to the Sheiifi, that he should have the best accommodation 
the gaol would afford, the jailor andhisfamilj quitted then apartments ottd 
gwre them up to biro I directed that every induigence eonvistent with his 
safe custod) should be granted him lliese only weio my imlmdual 
acts, and these appear on the report ot your committee If it had 

* Wilh regard to Chambers he afflrmtd, that that wn anwouj to carry the 
sentiDce sujTfiuiher by seixiDg and scalinj uj> all Nuiaimars itucU both m 

CaleulU and Murahedabad. 
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bean jiui so to do, it wu not I but the Court, which must hare afforded 
protection to the criminal because the accuser of Mr Hastings, it a as 
not 1 but the Court that must hare quashed that indictment it was not 
I but the Court which retained the prosecution , had Sir Ehibert Chambers 
been oter ruled, it was not I but the Court that could hare over ruled 
him , it was not I but the whole Court that rejected the appeal — if 
there was an appeal— that refused the rewite and earned the sentence 
into executioiv All signed the calendar , I executed no act of authority 
ns a magutrate, but aitUng in open Court assisted by all the judges , 
eien those acts which are peculiarly objected to me, si mine indiiidu^ 
ally, though 1 was the proper channel of the Court to pronounce them, are 
not my indiridual acts , as Chief Justice 1 presided in the Court — was 
the mouth of the Court , all questions put, or obsersations made by me, 
Mrere a ith the judges sitting on zny right bind and on my left, those ques- 
tions and those obserrations were not mine, but the questions and obserra 
tions of the Court I did not presume to make observations in my aumming 
up to the jury without having first communicated with the judges and 
l:ikcn thejlr unanimous opinion on every article ** 

And then refernng to hia own peisonol character, eaid 

*Mt IS hardly conceivable that any man whose constant habits of life 
hai6 been known to bt such as mine have been, and there are not wanting 
membeis in this house who know both how, and with whom the earlier part 
of my life, down to the timel Quitted this country, had been spent— that I, 
a m in, I will assume to say, who left this country with a character at least 
unimpeacbabU who maintained that character till May 1776, should m the 
course of the l«i8t month, have been so totally lost to every pimctple oi 
justice, every duty of office, ever} sense of shame, every feeling of humanitv, 
to have been so deeply immoised and haidened in ipiquity, as to be able 
deliberately to plan and steadily to perpetraCl murder, w itn all the circum 
stances with winch it u here chargeu and aggiavated — Nemo repente JuU 
iurpunmuh ** 

“I now finally Bubmit,” were his lost woids, “ whethei 
under all tlio circumstances, with which 1 hate latmutd the 
liouse, it be consistent with its candour, wisdom and justice, 
to put me ilono at the bai of the House of Lords, to onswei 
(^nmiiially ioi the judicial acts of m unanimous couit ” 

Iho speech made a deep impiossion on the House Pitt said 
ho Bcaicely doubted that uudei all the circumbtanccs ot tlic 
case, he should have acted as Imuey had done The accuscis 
were stoggoied and lost hooit bioncis appears to have been 
astounded by the intimation that a copy oi Nuncomai's peti- 
tion, which he himselt hod consigned to the hangman as a 
libel on the court, was still in existence When the com- 
mittee met after the first healing ot the accused, Francis 
mo^od that Sir Elijnli Impoy should be lequircd to produce 
^ copy of the petition To this the hou&e objected , the 
motion was then amended, and it was earned, << that the 
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Speaker should ask Sir Elijah Impcy if he had any objection 
to produce the paper in question ” Impey consented to do 
80 , but many days afterwards, when Francie rose to offer 
an explanation, he could do no more than acknowledge tho 
fact , and accuse Hastings of having betrayed his colleagues, 
in publishing what had passed in the Secret Department 
This was on the 27th February On the 28th of April, 
tho evidence having boon taken Elliot began his reply-re- 
sumed it on the 7th, and completed it on tho 9th of May It 
was towanls the end of tins speech that he read tho famoiis 
account ot the execution of liunconiar, nttiabutcd to Shciitl 
Macrabic bir Kichard Sutton, Mr Pultcncy, tho Sohcitof 
and Attorney General, and tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
spoke m favor of Sir Elijah Impey , Fox, Burke, and Colonel 
Fullerton supix>rtcd the impenchnicnt When tho house div» 
ded, the motion was lost members voting for, and 

seventy-three against it. , 

Tlie Patna cause stood next on tlie hat , but as it was tlici^bo- 
foro tho Pnvy Council, the motion for its hearing was negatived , 
and after some discussion m which Pitt took part, the lurtlicr 
consideration of the charges was deferred to that day three 
months. And so ended tho of bjr EJjyah Jinpey ^ 

He survived his acquittal for nearly a quarter ot a cciiturj , 
but took little part m public affairs. Mr Impey says, tint 
it was intimated to his faftier by Government, “ through n pro- 
j)cr channel, that he might even yet return to Calcutta as 
Cliicf Justice, and with that seat in tho Supremo Council, 
which ho had so earnestly and vainly solicited while in India,”* 
But lie wisely determined not agam to rush into tho burning 
fiery furnace, which had so nearly destroyed him Chambers 
was appointed m his stead 

He, however, turned bus thoughts towards Piirlmmcnt, and m 
1780 convossed the borough of Stafford. Hero tho Sheridan 
interest opposed him The Nunconiar cimigo was not forgotten 
His opponents paraded the streets with an effigy of a block 
man hanging from a gallows. Impey was defeated , but noon. 
afterwords was returned for Kew llorancy 

He was a regular attendant at the house — an useful member 
of Committee— 'but he seldom spoke He felt that it was 
“ too late a week ” for him to enter, with distinction, upon a 

• Impey had applied for tbeeest in ConncJl on the deelh of Honvon — the deetU 
of Clarering and again on the retirement of Barwell 
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new tlic'itre of nction llis presence seems to have been 
pilling to Fox, SliendAn, and others , and on one occasion 
he brought down upon his head a shower of vituperation from 
his own assailants He replied with dignity, but with spint, 
and the attempt to intimidate him does not seem to have been 
repeated 

We next find Sir Elijah impey in the character of n 
country gentleman In the epnng of 1794, he removed from 
n residence, which he hod occupied, on the skirts of Salisbury 
Plain, to Nowick Park, in the county of Sussex , and there, says 
Air Impcy, “ became a busy and rather enthusiastic horti- 
cultunst and farmer 1 hardly ever saw him on the morning 
‘ of a working day at Newick, without a garden spade in Iiis 

* hand , and he took his full share m most of the gardener's 
active o])cration8 lie enjoyed excellent health and excellent 

* spirits. Time passed pleasantly away He read, and he 

* studied chemistry , fitted up a laboratory and experimcntahs- 

* al, received his friends, wrote verses, superintended tho 
‘ education of hia younger children, and corresponded with his 

* elder ones , and was beloved and respected by all tbe mem- 
‘ bers of his liousehold ” 

At the close oF 1801, Sir Elijah Impey, with his wife and 
two of hia children set out for Pans, where he had invested a 

f ort of his fortune, and ivos in a fair way to lose it Here 
inpoy fell m u ith the cidrvant Maddmo Grand, now Alodamc 
do Talleyrand , and here took place that remarkable meeting 
of Mr and Airs. Fox — Sir Elijah and Lady Impey — AI and 
Alodanic do Talleyrand — bir I’lulip Francis and M Grand, 
which, in a former article, we ventured to pronounce apocry- 
phal AIj^ Impey, however, vouches for the truth of the story 
— ami he teas there We contradict it, on tho authonty of 
AI Grand, u ho declares that ho never saw his wife after she 
left India, and espocinlly denies the truth of the assertion, 
that he met her at Talle} rand's. The matter is of no impor- 
tance — though a somewhat cunous point of enquiry , for 
assuredly a more extraordinary meeting never took place 
before or since 

Having settled his business — or rather having had it settled 
foi him, for he lost his money, and was nearly losmg his liber- 
ty — Impey returned to England In the course of 1804, the 
family was again reunited at Newick The event,” writes 
Air Impey, “of my dear father's amval and reception there 
‘ lives still fresh and joyous in my memory, ns the old family 
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* coach'^d-fbur, which had met ns at Beat Gnnstead, drove 
' Uiroagh the Newiok turnpike^ and, rolhng ovei the bMutiful 

* mral green, paaaed the ecattered hamlet m lU approach to 

* the Church, we were greeted from the ateeple hj a merry 
' peal of belU , handkercwefa waved from every cottaffe wm* 

* dow, and we were aocompamed up Fount Hilt and through 

* the Park lodge by a hand of honeet peasants, who ran at each 

* side of the coach, shouting a hearty welcome to the good old 

* foan, who had so often encouraged thoir labours and assisted 

* at t^ir pastimes.” 

Impey was, at this time, seventy-two — but his tnals wore 
not over He had not been long settled at Newick when lie* 
received from India, the heart-breaking tidings of the death 
of his beloved eon Hostings. He never wholly recovered 
from the shock , though outwardly, after a time, ho recovero<^ 
his wonted spirits. Up to the vear of his death he appears to 
have been h^thv, cheerful and active , and in the enjoyment 
of constant social interooUfse witli his old fnends, including the 
oldest — Hostings. He fell sick at lost, m September 1809 , 
but made light of his ailments, and seemed, aoove dl thuiM 
desirous, not to distress or alarm hia family Bat the truth 
could not long be disguised* ^ He rapidly grew worse , and 
though he retained hts memory and all lus intellectual faculties, 
and indulged m ^he old Latin quotations to which he was 
ever prone, it was obvioils that death was approaohmg On 
the let of October, he breatlied his last, “ surrounded by an 
afflicted family, m chanty with all men and in communion with 
the holy Protestant Church of ( hnst.” The last and most 
affecting trait of lus oharooter,” writes Mr Impey, whilst 
sense and sensibility vet remained, was displayed in the ten- 
derness with which he treated, in his very last Aoments, a 
female servant, who assisted m rcrooviDg him from the sofa to 
his bed* He had leaned uj>on her bosom, so as to produce a 
slight ejaculation of pain. * Did 1 hurt you, my dear ?* were 
his last dutinguishable words*” In tbo lamily vault at Ham- 
mersmith, where a monument is erected to lus memory, ruposo 
the ashes of the first Chief Justice of Bengal His reputa- 
tion has survived the calamnies of party , and our sons will 
yet do him the justice which our fathers have demed. 


u 1 
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Abt VL — PamphUi mu the 8aU Prade of IndtOj by D C 
Ayhem of CktUnOtcu London^ Pnntedby Madden and Maleedm 
LeadenkaU Street^ 1640 

The appearance of this pamphlet whidi would have been 
more proTOrlj|r termed ** a pamphlet on the Salt trade of 
Bengab” twa induced ns to lay before our readers the following 
account of the source from which the Goyemment of India 
demes a clear annual revenue of more than £2|000>000 ster- 
ling, and upon which it depends for at least one-eighth of the 
^eans necessary, but hardly sufficient, to preserve the secunty 
and maintain the institutions of the oount^ We intend how- 
ever on the present occasion to confine ourselves to a consider- 
ation of this branch of the public resources in the Bengal 
Presidency, including the North West provinces, because it is 
to the modification of the system op which the sidt dutr on 
thif side of India is realized, that the efforts of Mr Aylwm 
and his patrons, the Chamber of Commerce of the White Salt 
trade, are mainly directed The tax levied on the manufaotare 
of salt in the Bombay and Madras presidencies is light in 
amount, and too indirectly connected with the trade between 
Bn||;laad and India to attract the attention, or rouse the mdi^ 
nation, of the Cheshire philanthropists It is true that Mr 
Aylwm’s speech at the Blackburn mebting, m which he uttered 
his most hyperbolical and fisbulous description of the atrocities 

E ractised at Madras in the collection of the salt revenue, was 
stened to in decent horror, and possibly received with pro- 
tbund credence , but we do not find that these alleged atrocities 
were made the foundation of any of the propMals brought 
forward by the mixed body of mismformeo gentlemen, who 
afterwards waited npon the President of the Board of Control 
to petition him to abolish ** the monopoly ** We must therefore 
beg the forgiveness of our readers for dismissing this part of 
the subject with a bnef remark that at Bombay me revenue is 
raised by an excise duty of twelve annas a mannd on the 
manufacture of salt, and at Madras, by a similar duty of one 
rupee. The gross revenue at the former presidency in 1843M4 
was Bs 18,60,663, and at the latter Ba. 43,21,604. 

We must oommenoe by protesting against the use of the 
term ** monopoly,” which, in reference to the system under 
which the revenue from sdt is now realized m Bengal, is whoUy 
without meaning This odious word, which smce the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, has conveyed to l^gluh ears a sense more 
baieftil even than the reality, has tended more than any prao- 
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tioal evidence of the injnnous mfiaence of the Mdt lex npoa 
the oondition of the people, to ezpoee thu breneh the re- 
Bouroes of the Indian Gofenunent to a degree of obloquy wh^ 
might have been altoffether escaped if the same amotmi of 
revenue had been nuBed from the nret, as it now vurtnall^ 19 , 
by a oombined ejatem of customs and excise. It hiq^pena too^ 
that one of the most^preasive taxes ever imposed by a despo-> 
tio Government, the xrendi Gabelle, should nave proverbiwy 
inclined men to snppose that the effects of a tax upon salt must 
of necessity, from its very nature, be grinding upon thoee 
sulnect to it, whether it be hght or heavy in amount, whether 
it be impost upon a hghtly taxed community, or ppon one 
already overburtnened with nscal imposts. The same fcehng 
18 induced by the recollection of the Snffhsh salt tax, repealra 
m 1825, — a tax which, if imposed m mcderation on an artidelcff 
great bulk and small value, would, m the opimon of hign 
authority, at this tune have added a million sterling to the 
revenue of the British Empire without bemg felt by ^ the 
oonsomer, but wbicb, having been foolishly raised to nearly 
3,CX)0 per cent upon the prime cost of tlie article, prohibited 
consumption except for cuhnary purposes, and thus, as well as 
by the inquisitorial madunery necessary for its collection, 
excited such a deme of un&pulan^ as to render its entire 
abohtion an unavoidable sacnnce to public indignation 

That we are jtistified hi our assertion that the term ** mono* 
poly” IS inapplu^le to the system under which the revenue is 
at present raised m the Beng^ Presidency, will be evident to 
any one who will take the trouble to examine m the most 
cursory manner the real facts of the case. Of Rs. 2,34,95,06^ 
derived from salt m 1645-46, Ks. 37,90,886 were raised by 
customs duty on salt imported by land from the producing 
distnots on the North West frontier, Bsi. 43,70,696 by a similar 
duty on salt imported by sea mto Bengal, and Ba. 1,53,83,487 
hr the sale of salt mannfactared not by, but on account of, 
toe GKivcmment That the Government possesses a monopoly, 
that IB, the sole pnvilege of lelhog salt in the presidency of 
Bengal, is at onoe negatived, not only by the existence of a 
free permission to other parties to sell, but by the fact that in 
1845-46, 15,81,144 mds. were actually imported on j^vmto 
account by sea, principally from England, Bombay and the 
Persian Gulf, and sold to the retailers after payment of the 
fixed doty The only real pnvilege which the Gov mium it 
does poesess by law, and which would be absolutely neoasHoy 
for the secunty of the revenue, even if the dofy were levied 
on home-^nade salt in a maimer more nearly resemlding ^t 
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in which excise duties both m Enghmd and India are usnallF 
collected, u that of mofaibiting the manufacture except under 
certain conditions. Those eoiraitioiiB are, that all the salt shall 
be dehyered to the agents of Govemment, appointed for that 
purpose, at a price fixed long before the manufacture takes 
place and well Imown to the people engaged in it. The pnce 
▼anes from scren to twelve annas a mannd, and is fixed at a 
rate calculated to afford the mannfaoturers a fur profit, such jut 
they would denve from their trade if it were free from ^1 
restnotions , to this is added the actual cost of transporting 
and storing the salt, and of ^piarding it after it has been stored , 
and these items, together with the »6d amount of duty levied 
on imported salt, constitute the price at which it is deuverahle 
at the pubbo warehouses m quantities of not lesa than fifty 
inaunds. By the use of the wora monopoly” people are led to 
imnipne that the Government poesees and exercise the power 
to depress the interests of the manufacturer, and to derive a 
profit from the necessities of the people or the fluctuation of 
trade , whereas, in effect, the Government only say to the manu- 
facturers, " Instead of paying us a duty of two rupees and 

* twelve annas upon every mannd of salt you make and sell 

* (to secure whioh payment it will be necessary to subject 
' you to all kinds ot inoonvenifint restnctiona) deliver us 
‘ your salt at a fair remunerative pnee, and we will refdise 
‘ the duty, through the wholesale d^ers, from the consumer ” 
And to the wholesale dealers, ** Instead of collecting your 

* salt m small quantities ftom the molungfaees at a hundred 

* different places in the Sunderbons and other seaboard dis- 

* tncts, ana paying us through them, in driblets, the duty 

* of two rupees and twelve annas on every maund, you may 

* porebase at our warehouses m quantities of not less than 

* nfty maunds, (under two tons) at fixed and advertised prices, 

* equal m each case to Ike prime cost of manufacture and 

* storage added to the duty aforesaid , unless indeed you 

* prefer the imported salt upon which duty has already been 

* paid and which the owners are free to dispose of as they 

* please.” The Government, m short, do nothing more than 
step in between the manufacturer and wholesale dealer, with- 
out interfering with the profits of either and take the salt 
from the former as secun^ for the payment of the fixed 
du^ by the latter 

^Diat thu plan u agreeable to the manufactnrerB them- 
selves we propose to £ew more folly m the sequel We 
will here omy advert to the fact, that m 1845 the Cheshire 
sdt propnetor^ actually propel to the Court of Directors 
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to enter into «n engagement to deliver to tlie public «aUio<* 
nties in India a eupplj of salt on aimilar terms, instead of 
importittg It, like ordinarj merchandise, subject to the payment 
of enstoms duty This offer was of course declined, and we 
apprehend theT GKivemment would be equallv well pleased 
to wash Its hands of the enormous labor and nsk luvolv^ 
in the annual purchase and sale of from forty to fiffy thou- 
Bwd maunds of home made salt, if they could be satisfied 
of the possibihty of nuaing on equal or nearly an equal 
amount of revenue, with equal or nearly equal facility and 
convenienoe to all parties, under any other plan. That the, 

S resent system is agreeable to the wholesale dealers nee^ no 
emonstration Of its effect on the consumers we shall speidc 
hereafter We only here desire to affirm, m limine, that none 
of the features of a monopoly are incidental to the existing 
mode of levying the salt tax, and whatever be the ments 
or dements of Uio tax itself, and of the method of oolloctmg 
it, we request our candid readers tojudge of them by refill^ 
enoe to actual facts and consequences, and not by the mistaken 
use of on mappropnate byeword 

We now prooeeed with our history Under the Mohom* 
medan Government an ad valosom duty of five per cent pay- 
able by Gentoos, and two and a half t^r cent payable by Mns- 
sulmans, was levied at Hqpgiy on tne whole^o price of salt 
transported into the intenor of the countiy After the East 
India Company had acquired possession of Calcutta and the 
24-Per^nnahs, their officers levied a chokey or transit duty 
on all Doats conveying salt from the manufactunog aurun^s 
or districts, and likewise imposed upon the manufacture withm 
the limits of the Coo^anya temtory a rout of three rupees 
per khalary, or Salt Work. These imposts were commuted 
in 1762 to a consolidated tax of thirty rupees Mr khalary, 
but shortly afterwards in order to reimburse the Company for 
the hqnidation of certain balances due by the molunghees 
or mauuffieturers to the farmers of the revenue, a further tax 
was imposed of ten rupees on eveiy 100 maunds of salt 
produced at the said khalanea. Each khalary was supposed 
to fie capable of yielding from 250 to 300 maunds m the season, 
and the quantity ordmonly produced bemg obont 25,00,000 
nuumds, the revenue whioli the East India Company ought 
to have received under these arrangements may be estimated 
at about five lakhs of rupees, or £50,0001 sterling a year We 
regret that it is not m onr power to inform our r^ezf what 
amount of revenue was actually realised on account of salt 
prenoQS to 1765, but the eymence taken before the Select 
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Committee of the Hoese of CominoDi m 1773 leares no 
doubt, tiiat the nuiverifttion of the farmers and the mismanage- 
ment and oonmTanoe of the Company’s serrantg, left bat a 
small proportion of it to find its way m the shi^ie of net 
profit into the public treasniy 

It was not until the end of 1757, that the servants of the 
Company and other Englishmen began to trade with the 
natives m salt, and althongb they claimed a general ezemptioii 
from all duties under the Emperor’s firman, yet in practice 
they ap^ar to have paid to the Nawab the establish^ duty 
on salt, m addition to the tax levied by the Company’s Govern- 
'ment In 1763 it was settled m the treaty ooncluded by Mr 
Vansittart with Kawab Kasim Ah Khan at Monghyr, that 
the transit duty levied by the latter on salt taken by Enghsh- 
<inen into his dominions should be raised to nme per cent. But 
the Council at Calcutta refused to ratify this eng^ement, 
which Uiey asserted was entered into by their President 
without their concurrence, and the English were afterwards, 
on the accession of JafiSr Ah Khan to the viceroyalty, placed 
on a footing with the Mahommedan subjects of the l^peror, 
and permitted to trade in salt on payment of the lower rate 
of duty, or two and a half per cent. This state of things con- 
tinued until the assumption of tlio Dewany by Xiord Clive, 
on the part of the East India Company, m 1765 

Previous to this period the pndb of salt seems to have 
been subject to great fiuotuation. From the evidence taken 
befbre the Select C'ommitteo appointed by the House of Com- 
mons m 1773, it appears that the price of salt at Calcutta, 
including the khalory and transit duties levied on behalf of 
the East India Company, was as follows — 
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Mr WUham Bolts, a merchant of Calcutta, who was one 
of the pnncipal witoesses examined before the Commt^teo 
gave the following evidence on the subject 

** The khalary or groand dntf upon the making of wit, ill onr Bongal 
andOniM, WM ihran eztremelf inconaiderable, bdore tiia eiUbbilmient 
of tb« rsgolabont made by the niione GtMttinitteee of the Engliih Cooneil 
at Caicntta, from the year STBS to the pneoat ume | lafomoeh that a wit 
morebant making bu aalt at tint hand, in a great part of the aalt conntnee 
could have made, tranaported, and landed ma aalt in (kdeutta, within Uie 
expense of twenty-fire kupees per bnndred maonds. 
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In tSMTetr 1762 utd ]703| I wis niy*«lf eonoariMd in a Urga pareal of 
aalt wbicn beniff unportod from the proTincaa of JrUaaore and Midoapora* 
and landed on the ahore oppoaite to Caleotta, groond dntf and all chargee 
included, atood the concerned at the rate of filtf tire Rupeea pw hundred 
tnannde , upon the exportation of aalt from Calcutta on our own account 
I, and my partnore alwaja paid die rowanah duliea eetabliahed with the 
country Gfovernment j and upon the atoppage of aoma of onr hoata for the 
new dabee, after Goremor Vanaittait had eettled the Monghyr treaty with 
the Nawab Kaaim AUi Khan, we actually paid the duty of nina per cent* 
eatabbabed by that treaty during the conteat upon that tnbject, to avoid any 
appearance of a diapute upon the value of the dnty 

The medram of the charges of traniporting the above mentioned salt from 
the pronncea of Jellaaiore and Midnapora to Calcutta, was about 7* 3* 16th 
rupeea per hundred maonda " 

The Committee of lands at Calcutta, during Mr Vaniittirt's Government, 
about the )ear J763, eatablibhed aground duty, which continned to 1764, 
upon all salt made in the Company e twenty four-Pergunnaha, of thirty 
Ricca rupeea per khalory or set of salt pane which were estidlated to pro^’ 
duce in one season from 250 to 300 maunds each kholary { that duty wu 
estabhsbed as an improvement of the Company*s revenue, which it certainly 
was, hut It was at that time looked upon as a great encroachment on^s 
lass of the country upon the esublishment of the Exclusive Society, 
by the Right Honorable Lord Clive and the Select Committee at Cal- 
cutta, m 1765, the abo\e khalarv duty was by their regulations abo- 
lished, though sfterwards ssid to be continued snd salt throughout the 
country waa subjected by that Committee to a duty of thirty five ^r cent, 
taluiog the salt at ninety Arcot rupees* per hundred maunai , and in the 
year 1766 they fixed this duty at fifty per cent By a paper m my posses- 
sion which is a cop) tviinsmjtted to me from Bengal, of an order publish- 
ed in the Bengal language by the Ooieinor and Council of Calcutta, dated 
the first of April 17G9» it appears the whole and aole duty on salt was 
fixed at thirty rupees per hundred maunds pa) able upon the aispatch of the 
aalt from the pans 

Before the establishment of the before mentioned Esclnaive Society, 
Calcutta had so far become a general repository and mart for salt, that it 
was from thence transported to every part of the country, even to Luckypore 
and other places, much nearer to the salt grounds than Calcutta ( to that 
the prices which saJt could have afforded to be sdd for at all the inland 
ploces, upon a free inland trade, may be very neaily and fairly computed 
by calculaung ^e risk and charges to the respective markets, and adding 
them with an equitable profit, to the CalcutU pnce ” 

From this it Appears that previoiiB to 1765, salt, after pajing 
the khalarv, and other duties levied by the East India Com- 
pany, could be landed at Calcutta at from forty-five to fifty- 
uv€f rupees the 100 maunds, and that, the prices there rang- 
ing from 170 to 95 rupees, the trafio yielded a dear 

f rofit of from 80 to 400 per cent The pnce of salt at 
•atnadunng 1762 and 1763 vaned from 270 to 330 rupees 
the 100 maunds, being on an average 167 mpeos higher than 
Calcutta prices at the same tnne. 

The abuses of the inland trade, which, under a forced con-* 
•truction of the imperial finnans, and a charter extorted from 
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Jflffir Khaii« w«a carried on both the East India Compa- 
ny's servants and private merchants, without paymmit of any 
duty except the tminx one of two and a half per cent on salt, 
and whnrn, it was jusJy feared, s^ht involve the Company 
m fresh disputes with the native Government, led the Conrt 
of Directors on the 8th of February 1764 to issne positive 
instmctions to the Governor and Council to prohibit it These 
instmctions are of sufficient importance to jnstify us m giving 
them to our readers at length, and we desire to draw their 
attention to the fact that the Court's prohibition is not directed 
.against the reahzation of the Comnany's revenue from the 
manufacture of salt at the rate alreaay mentioned — this on the 
contrary they entirely approved of — but against the connexion 
of their own servants or any Europeans with the internal 
trade of thd country — 

One great source of the disputes, misauderstindiiigs, and difficulties, 
which ha\e oeourred with the countrv Go\emment, appears evidently to bare 
taken ita nso from the unwarrantable and licentious manner of canjnng 
on the private trade by the Company’s sen ante, tbeir Gomastahe, Agents, 
and others, to the prejudice of the Subah, both with respect to his autfao* 
nty and the revenues Justly due to him the diverting and taking from 
hiB natural subjecta the trade in the inland parts of the country, to which 
neither we, nor any persons whataoevfr, dependant upon us or under our 
protection, have any manner of ngh^ and consequently endangering the 
Company's very valuable privileges In order therefore to remedy all these 
disorders we do hereby positn ely order and direct * 

* rhat from the receipt of this letter, a final and eflectual end be forthwith 
put to the inland trade in a*ilt, beetle out, tobacco, and m all other a tides 
whatsoeier, produced and consumed m the country , and that all European 
and other Agents, or Gomsataba, who have been concerned in auch t^e, 
he immediatdy ordered down to Calcutta, and not anffered to return, or be 
replaced as such, by any other persona 

* That as our Firmsnn pn\ ileges of being duty free are certainly confined 
to the Company's export and import trade onl} you are to have recourse 
to and keep within, the hberty therein atipulated, and given, aa nearly aa can 
possibly be done. But as by the eonnirance of the Bengal Government, 
and constant usage, the Company s coi enanted servants have had the same 
benefit aa the Company, with leapect to their ezTOit and import trade, we 
are wiihngtbey eboulu enjoy the same, and that dustuks be granted accord 
ugly; but hemu the most efiectnal care is to be taken, that no exceuea or 
abuMs are auffered upon any account wbataoever, nor dustuks granted to 
any other than our covenant servants as aforesaid However, notwiths^d* 
mg any of our former orders, no writer is to have the benefit of a dustuk, 
nntil he has eenred out hia fhll time of five years m that station Free 
snerehants and others are not umtled to, or to have the benefit the 
Company's dustuks, but are to pay the usual duties. 

We are under the neceeaity ^ giving the beforegoing orders, in order 
to preserve the trsnqnilhty m the oounti^, and harmony with the Nawsb , 
thejr are rather ontlmas than complete duectione, which you are to add to 
ana imjpmn upon, agreeably to the siaat of and our meaning m them, aa 
may be necessary to answer the desired purposes. And if any person or 
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persons are gniltp of a eontravention of them, be they whomaoerer they 
may if our omi servants they are to be dismisse 1 the aemce , if otben^ 
the Company’s protection is to be withdrawn, and you have the hbe^ of 
sending them forthwith to Bngland, if you judge the nature of the oQ^cfl 
requires it,” 

la consequQQcc howeyer of a reaolution of tho General 
Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors were induced 
on the Ist June 1764, to send out a dispatch, which, professing 
to jnodify’ their previous instructions of tho 1st February, m 
ftet altogether superseded them, and left: tho looal Govern- 
ment at liberty to act as they pleased That they would 
act in a manner most advantigeous to the servants of the 
Company, and with tho least possiblo roganl to the inter- 
ests of their employers, or of any one else, might have been 
mfened from the whole course of previous occurrences. And 
such indeed was the result Thus wntc the llononrublo 
Court — 

* For the reasons given in our letter of the 8th of February la^t we vrere 
then induced to send positixo ordets to put a final and efifectual end t(> tKe 
Inland trade m ^alt betel nut tobacco, and m all other aiticles whitbo^ver, 
produced and consumed in the country To the remarks we made ni 
tint letter we mubt add one obsoi nation whuhis, it appears very e\tra 
ordinary, that in a trade so CYtremcly lucrative to indu iduaU the interest 
of the Company should not ha>e been all attended to or considered 

J'k&rf Jfwv Anuf ^ as /hr a£W' ifviatf 

entered into Hith Jaffir All Ahan, upon bis re>establishmcnt in tho 
Subalibhip in which it is agrecu that the Fnghih shall cany on their traJu 
by moans of their own dustuks free from all duties, taaes, and impositioQii 
in all parts of the country except m the article of salt, ou which a duty of 
two and one half per cent is to be levied on the rowanah or lluogly 
market price wherein it is further agreed, that the late perwannahs, lai^ued 
by Kasim All Khan granting to all merebaots the exemption uf all duties, 
foi the space of tuo jears, shall be reversed and calJeiJ lo, ond tha di^tie^ 
collected as before 

liiese are terms which appear to be so very injurious to tbe Nawab and to 
tlie Nativ es, that tliey cannot in the very nature of them tend to any thing 
but tbe pioducmg general b<*art burnings and dissatisfaction and ^on 
bequcntly there can be little reason to expect the tranaiiillity of the country 
can be permanent 1 he orders therefore in our said letter of the 8Ch Feb 
ruary are to remain m force until a more equitable and satisfactory 
can be formed and adopted which it is impossible for ns to frame here, 
destitute as we are of the infonnatioiu and lights necessary to guide u^ xq 
suclf an important affair 

\oa are, therefore hereby ordered and directed as soon after the receipt 
cf this as may be convenient, to consult the Nawab as to tbe mannqi' of 
carrjing on tlu inland trade, m salt, betel nut, tobacco, and tha oUxer 
articles produced and consumed m the country, which may be most to hif 
satisfaction and adi antage, the mterest of the Company, and likewise of the 
Company s servants 

You aie therefore to forma proper and equitable plan for carrying on the 
said trade, and tranmut tho same to as, accompaued by such expUnatiuiu, 

W 1 
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ob«ervationa and remark*, u nuy enable at to gt\e oor ■entuncnti and 
direction* thereupon in a full and explicit manner 

fn doing thie, as before obaenred you are to hart a partienlar regard to 
the intereit and entire taUafacUon of the Nawab both with reaped to hia 
rerenuca, and the proper support of bia Government , in abort, thia plan 
mutt be aetUed with hia free will and consent, and in auch a manner as not 
to afford any juat grotmda for complaint 

In the next place, the utmost care and attention moat be bestowed in 
forming the said plim, that m some proper mode or shape, a just and equit 
able consideration be secuied for the Company 

Lord Chvo left FngUnd the second time on the 4th of 
June 1704, aware of the resolution of the Genet al Couit* 
* and probably of the dispatch founded upon it, which indeed 
went out in the same ship with him Although, beforo 
(quitting England ho had written to the Directors, strongly 
^urging them absolutely to forbid their servants to trade m 
salt, yet in consequence of the recent chance in the ex- 
pressed views of the Court, he appears to nave occupied 
Jnmsolf on tho voyage m forming a plan for carrying on 
tlio mkad trado m this article for the benefit of the Com- 
pany’s servants, and this plan when matured by subsequent 
consultation with the other members of the Local Govern- 
ment, lesultod in tho formation of the famous Society of 
Trade. 

Chvo landeil m Bengal on the 3id Id ay 1765, and be- 
fore the end of that month, !ic entered into a trading part- 
nership with Messrs Sumner, Sykes, and Vcrelst, not in- 
deed for his own individual jiroBt, but for the benefit ol 
the three gentlemen, ^Icsar^. Stmehey, Maskclj no and 
Ingham, who accompanied him from England, and for wliom 
he felt litinsolf bound to provide It was not lion ever un- 
til tho 10th August that any formal steps were taken to 
organize a plan for rcgulatmg the inlanu trado On that 
date tho li>clect Committee, at which only hlcssrs Sumner 
and Vcrelst were present, came to the following icsolu- 
tions — 

In confonnity to the Hon Co *t orders, conUmed in then letter of the 
let of June, 1704, the Committee now proceed to take under their conaid 
eration the aubject of the inland trade, m the arUclea of ealt, beteUnnt 
and tobacco the tame having been frequently diaconited of at ftnrmei 
meeliDga, and Mr Sumner hanng lately collected the opinions of the ab 
tent members at large on every circnmstonce, it is now agreed and reiiolved, 
that the followmg plan for condaettng this trade shall be carried into execu 
tion, the Committee esteeming the aanm the most correspondent to the 
Company a onlen and oonducire to the ends which they have in view 
where they require that the trade shall be put upon auch t footing u may 
apliear moat equitable for the benefit or their aervanta, kut liable to pro- 
duce diaputes with the country goveramente, and wherein their own uiter 
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cfct, and that of the Xawab, aball at the tame time beproperlj attended to 
and coniidered 

Firet* that the vrhole trade ihall be earned on by an pxdu^ire Company 
formed for that purpoie and coneutin/; of all thoee who may be deemed 
juetly entitled to e^re , that a proper fund ihall be railed by a loan at 
mtereit, for the lupuly and aupport of the Barae» and that it ihall com- 
mence in tlie month of ^tember ensuing or as soon after as may be found 
most conienient 

Secondly, that the salt, betel nut» and tobacco produced in, or imported 
into, Bengal, shall be purchaied by this eitahlubed Company and public 
advertisement ihall be ibiued itnctly prohibiting all other peraoni whatever, 
who are dependant on our Government, to deal in tlioie articles 
Thirdly, that application shall be made to the Nawab, to issue the hke 
prohibition to all liis officers and subjects of the districts where any quaD« 
tity of either of those articles is manuiactured or produced 
Fourthly, that the salt shall be purchased by contratt, on the moat rea- 
sonable terms giv mg the preference to the factories of Dacca Chittagong, 
Burdwan and Midoapore, for the produce of their reapective districta , tg 
the Fousdar of Hooffly, and the other Zemindars, ior the produce of 
Ingellee, lumlook jdystdole, Ac and to such jiersons as may offer the 
most reasonable proposalh foi the quantity produced in the Calcutta 
lands • 

Fifthly, that the betel nut and tobacco shall in like manner, be purchased 
by contract under such terms and conditionb as njion proper enquiry 
shall appear to the managers to bo most conformable to the intoiest of the 
concerned 

Sixthly, that the contractors foi thcwaalt shall agree to deliver it at certam 
fixed places, at a btipulated i ate per 100 maunds, comprehending such aq 
alliance upon thou contracts with the seramdorB and molunghees, as may be 
esteemed an equivaleift to tbeis risk, trouble, and bad debts 
Seventhly, that as the advances mil be made by the contractors to the 
zemindars Ac at certain iienods of the bcasoo, in the usual manner, so 
shall the advance fiom the public Company to the contractors be made in 
proportion tbeicto 

highthl) that the salt betel nut, and tobacco, thus purchased by the 
public Company shall be transported to a certain nuinbci of places for 
bale, to he there and there only, disposed of by their agents , and that the 
country merchants may then become the purchoseis, and again trans^iort 
the articles whither the) think they have the greatest prosp«x-t of profit 
That by this meani, not only the frequent oppressions the inhabitants of 
the country have buffered by Luropeans hav mg permission to traverse to 
every place for the sale of those commodities will be put a stop to but by 
thus reserving to the natives and merchants a competent shire of the pro- 
fits both in the purchase and sale, uemay hope for the good effect or re 
moving the general odium that has prev ailtd, from our seeking to dejinve 
th^ of every part of that trade 

Ninthly, tut as it is apprehended some difficulty will arise m securing 
the produce of the Dacca and Cfaittegong districts, by reason of the pro 
perty of the land being scattered in a number of hands, all dcMndant on 
the Goverommit j it is agreed, that application shall be made to the Nawab 
for pent annahs on the several xemindara of those dibtricts, as well as those 
of Hoogly, &c BtncUy ordering and requiring them to contract for all 
the salt that can be made on their tands with the English alone and forbid- 
ding the sale to any other person or persons whatWMver 
Tenthly, that the Honorable Company shall either share m tins trade as 
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pn>pn«tori or receive an annoal duty upon it ae may appear to be most 
for their intereet, when CO nndered with their other engagements and de> 
m aodi at this prendency 

Eieventbly, that the ^awab ahall m like manner be considered, as may be 
judged most proper, either aa a proprietor, or by an annual nuzxerana, to be 
computed u^n inspecting a statement of his duties on salt m former 
years. 

Twdfthly that the manner m which the Honorable Company and the 
Nawab shall be considered being once determined the remainder of this 
trade ahall be divided amongst the Company's servants arranged under cer- 
tain classes, and each class to share a certain proportion of the capital 
stuck 

Thirteenthly, that a Committee of Trade ahall be appointed to receive the 
njanagement of this plan, and prosecute the same in all its branches and 
that they shall be immediately authorised to take measures for raising the 
fond at interest and to receive proposals and settle the contracts , and 
further, that for their assisUnce m this work, a person shall be appointed in 
tV« quality of their secretary and accomptant the foregoing regulations, the 
Select Committee judge, will be found a sufiBcient groundwork for commen- 
cing this trade, to be improved hereafter as circumstances may occur and 
direct, and it is therefore ' Agreed " that they be delivered over to the Com 
mitt^a of Trade, as soon as they are appointed with instructions to proceed 
in raising the money and making the contract.** 

These resolutions having been adopted by the Council, after 
-t faint protest by Messrs Gray and Leyccster on the ground of 
want oi duo autlionty on tho prrt of the Select Committee to 
frame regulations of this natuie, the consti ution of this scH- 
rreated Exclusive Company was further settled and defined m 
a minute of the proceedings of tho Select Committee, dated 
llic lb til September, 17C5, on which occasion Lord Chve pre- 
sidid, and General Carnac and Messrs. Sumner, VercLt and 
Sykoe were the members present This minute bears so im- 
portantly on the subject we are considering, and at tho same 
time atfoids so amusing a specimen of tho offacial morality oi 
tliuso days, that, at tho nsk oi being thought tedious, wo oonnot 
retrain trom presenting it to our readers entire — 

** Rei>uming the considpration of the plan for carrying on the inland trade, 
in Older to determine, with rebpect to the Company and the clashes of pro- 
prictois, the Committee ate unaminoubly of opinion, tliat whateier surpliiB 
moiucH the Company may find thomsdves j^seetsed of after discharging 
then seietal demands at thin piesidency the same will be employed more to 
then benefit and advantage in supplying largely that valuable branch of their 
commerce the Llunatiiule, and in assisting the « ants of their other sefUe 
ments , and that it will be more for then interest to be considered as snpenore 
of this trade, and receue a handsome duty upon it, than to bo engaged 48 pro- 
prietors mthe stock , bestowing therefore all due attention to the circumstance 
of the Company e being at the same time the head and masters of our service, 
and now come into the place of the country Government, by his Majesty s 
Roy al Grant of the Dewany it is agreedythat the inland trade in th« above 
articles shall be subject to s duty to the Company, after the following ratee, 
which are calculatea according to the best juagmmt ere can form of toe value 
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of the trade m Ecneral and the advantage which may be expected to accrue 
from It to the proprieton> 

On Bait, 35 per cent valuing the 100 manndx at tlie rate of 00 Arcot 
Rupeea, and in conbideration hereof the present khalary duty to be 
abotfsheJ 

On betelnnt, fO per cent on the prime coxt 
On tobacco pei cent on do 

By thiB calculation ne hope ma> be produced a clear wetme to the Com 
panv, of at least £IOO,(00 sterling per annnm , and should it appexr, upon 
fip-tner experience of the trade that the profitmi ill admit of an increase in 
these rates of duties we hereby resolve that a fair and impartial representa- 
tion of the same slixll be mx le to our honoiable mastera, iii ordtr to receive 
then direction*! as it is our fixed detei miuatton to render them all pobbible 
satisfaction on this point ” 

W ith respect to the proprietoi it is igreed and resolv ed, that they shall 
be arrangen into three cUs*!ts thit each cHbs v>lnll be entitled to so many 
shares in the stock 'ind tint a Ctrl am capital stock hhall he agiecd upon, 
in order to asceitain the value of eath share • 

According to this bihcmi it is agieed tint class fiist shall consist of the 
govenior five 8haie> — rlie stconil, three shires, — the genenl tiiiee 
bhaies —ten gentlemen of council eith two shires — tvvent) shuts — two 
colonel'! eich two shaics — fourfahoieb — in all thiity five shares {of tho 
hr t ilasb 

Ihe chss second bhill consist of one chipliin, fouitcen ]unior merchants, 
and till et lit utenint colonels m dl ei^litten persons wliobhdl eicli be eii 
titled to one thud of a count illoi a piopoiLiun, or two thuds of out bhaic, 
and which miKcs in ill twelve sh ties ^or the second cliss Wt rncin iIwavB 
to inclucK m this nuralxi such iiiniur mei chants as tlu ( omp my liav t thought 
proper to h\ in tho bctvice who as well as the factors m the ntxt clobs 
tint inB> be rcsti uneU fiotn t Bung is covenant servants blulli howevtt, bt 
entitled to their full bhire of the idvintagcs of this iride 

iiie class thud shill consist of thirteen fictors foiirmijors foiji first bin 
geons It the piLsidtDpy two first surgeons at the inn > one seci ot n y to the 
council one sub aiconntint one Pei sian translator and one siih assistinl 
wirehouse keejict , m all twenty seven personb who shall each be entitled to* 
one suth of a councillors s ]>ro{)ortion, oi one tbiid of one slute and which 
mikes in all eight sliiicb foi the thud cliss 

It is necessary however to be uhserv ed that bv this aiiingemont it is in 
tended and it is accordingly hereby ordered that twelve, suatcb in this tnde 
shill be allotted to eighteeu {versons composed of the first senior and {tinmr 
merchants lieutenant colonels, and chaplain nr chaplains all rxcec ding that 
nuralier of those ranks, must stand excluded until thc> c m be included m it , 
and cha[)lainR be they more oi less, to be reckoned onl} as one senior 
or {unior merchaut 

lhat eight shares in this trade shall m like manner always bo allotted to 
twenty four {lersoni composed of the senior factors majors, surgeons, aud 
the three oflicers above specified , all exceeding that number of those raaka 
are not to share till they can bo included in it 
lite ( ommittee havo thus settled the arrangement of the classes and tho 
•hares in the stock but they leav e to the f ommittee of Trade to ascertain 
the amount of the capital, as they must bo the moat competent judges of 
XV hat fund will be required 

That the trade may meet with no interruption, and for the better regulating 
the Bime, the Committee of T^e may, from time to time, foim byelaws 
which having been communicated, ap|»roved and signed to by the Wly of 
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propnctorff they (the Committee,) slull be empowered to enforce end carry 
into execution 

iliat the booka of the Society ihall be opened the first of every September 
and closed the 3 1st of the following August that for the present year* all 
personal who shall from this time be deemed propnetors and whose names 
shall be enrolled by the Committee of Trade* a^eeably to thru scheme of dis* 
tnbatioD, sball be entitled to their proportion of profits arising on the trade* 
dunng the course of the year, whether absence or death should ensue , and 
BO in all future years, afw the names of the persons, who may compose the 
daises, shall ha\e b^ regularly enrolled 

liesoived, that no peison ahall share in a double capacity, and receive a 
lienefit at the same time from his rank m the service, and from tnch employ 
ment as he may happen to enjoy 

* Oi tiered, that a copy of these proceedings be prepared and laid before the 
C ouncil, that they may tranaimt the same, with their directions, to the Com 
mitteo of irade ** 

• The Cornmittco of Trodo appoiatod to manage the afTairs 
and watch over the mteroata of the Society were no others 
than Messrs. Sumner and Vcrolst, two of the members of the 
Select Committee, and Messrs. L^ccster and Gray, tlio 
“ protesting ” Members of Council Tiiey were empowered to 
correspond with the chiefs of all the subordinato factories 
belonging to the East India Company in the interior, and those 
iimctionorics were enjoined to pay due regard to all their 
Vistmctioiia. In reporting thcbo arrangenjents to the Court 
of Directors, Lord Ohve, who wrote in Ins own belinlt, as 
well as tho Select Committee, and^ the Council generally, 
endeavoured to uphold the necessity and propriety of them by 
every argument that ingenuity, prompted by a keen sense of 
scll-intcrcbt, could suggest. Lord Clive hinted that tlic duty 
upon salt payable to the Company would bear an increase m 
the following year, and the Select Committee after obbCr\ ing 
that the grant of the Dewany would augment tho Company’s 
loceiptslrom salt to £120,000 a year, wound up their dn»- 
patch with tho following remarkable, because os the sequel 
pioved, utterly fallacious words — " Ilowever, should it cither 
‘ appear that wo have mistaken the Company’s real mterest, or 

* that tlic profits of the trade will admit of increased duties, it 
^ 18 our resolution to give all possible satisfaction on these 

* points to our honorable masters, and to lay before you a fair, 

* full, and candid representation of the amount of tho costs, 

‘ chaises, and sales of the first year ” 

Xiio first step taken by the Committee of Trade was to 
obtam from the local Government (of which, as we have alrea- 
dy stated, they were all members) a deed for securing to the 
Society, tho free and solo purenase of salt, betel-nut and 
tobacco, m the provinces of Hongal, Beliar and Orusa for one 
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year, and a promise of application to tbe Court of Bircoiors 
to renew the same “ for the future concemc*, m case the Court 
should approve of the general plan of the Society ” From the 
e%idence taken before the Select Committee in 1773, it 
appears, tliat £ucli a deed was drawn by one Kichard ^VLittoll, 
a sworn attorney of the Mayor’s Court, at Calcutta, and duly 
executed on tlio 18th September 1765, and that a further deed 
was executed in favor oi the Committee of Irado in 1767, by 
which, after the cessation of its privileges a sufHoient time was 
allowed to the Society to dit«pose of such stock os might be 
provided for the season, “iii order to prevent the great loss 
that must arise to the propiictors should any alteration tnkh 
place by order of the Court of Directors after tlic concerns for 
tlieycnr livl been begun and before they were concluded ” 
Wifh the consent of the local Government, Durojienn Uncovt- 
nanted Agents were apiiointcd by the Comiaittce to reside at 
Gonalpanili, Dinagcpoic, Diirblmngah, llung|>orc, Syllict, 
Coragolali, Navsabgungc, and Cliilmanc , but m order to meet 
the objections of the Court of Directors against ]>cruiittiiig 
“ free merchants'’ to rcsido m the interior of the country, their 
agents were required, under a penalty of Rs J(),OCO each, to 
confine themselves “ scrupuii^usly and strictly" to the sole of 
salt, &c corainittcil to their charge, to cany on no trade or 
commerce except^ for tJic benefit of the hocictj, to lend no 
money to the 2cmindaril or to any persons connected with tho 
Government, to assume to themselves no judicial power or 
authority whatever, and not to “interfere dnccfly or indirectly 
VII til any business relative to Government, or by any moatiH 
vvliatevcr give intcriuption to tho collections, or just cause of. 
complaint to the administration ’* 

On the 12th June 1706, tho Committee of Trade, without 
any apparent authority fioni Government, pasted the fallow- 
ing rc'^lntion — “ That in order to prevent tho purchasers, by 

* having engrossed the whole salt to be disposed of in the differ- 

* ent districts, raising the price in the bazars so high os to bo an 
‘ o]>prc8sion to the inhabitants, we resolve ourselves to regulate, 

* m case of complaint, the price salt shall be sold ut in tho 

* bazars by retail, which shall be settled m such a manner that 
‘ the purchasers of the Committee may be enabled to make 13 
‘ per cent profit, if sold on tlic spot, and 17i if transported from 

* the place they purchase it at, allowing for nek and choi^ges.’* 
And they accordingly began to compel the native merchants, 
who purchased salt of them or their agents, to bind themselves 
by contract not to demand more than a certain pnoc from tho 
parties to whom they retailed it. Two montlis afterwards. 
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Lord Clivo, as President, charged ccitain merchontB before 
tlio Select Committee, ^vith Imvmg sold salt at a higher pnoe 
til in that to winch they were hmitod by their contracts , and 
tho Select Committee, consisting of tlie Piesident, General 
Camac, and hlr Verclst, after taking tho coufesmn of the 
agent of one of tho parties accused, sentenced them to refund 
their sin plus profit of rupees 41,535, “ the same to be appro- 
piidtcd to such good and charitable pur^iose as tho Governor 
and Council bhall direct,” or, in case of refusal, to forfeit the 
Jlon’blc Company’s protection AVo have been unible to dis- 
cover uhcthci this fine was o\oi paid, or, being paid, to what 
good and cb iritablc imipose it was dL\otcd The gross 
minsticc of the piocecdmg is equalled only by tho absuidity 
oi iltcinpting b} ioiublc means to limit the profits of tho 
iiutivc dcilcis, an attempt worthy of N idir Shah and of those 
who quote Inm Ob an example to be followed in the mnctccntli 
cent my 

UJiie Court of Diioctors received the report of the foi motion 
of tho Society ot Tiadc with unqualified dibappiobation In 
tlicii dispatch of the 17tb Miy, 1766, after leuipitulating 
the substance of ihcii funner instructions, and shewing that, 
liom tho first knowledge they had of tlicir servants being 
engaged in tho iiilmd trade, they liad stiongly discounte- 
nuiccd ind foibid it, they piococdcd to a^diess tho Select 
Committee in the following decided lobguago — 

YounoTi our conoiinrence in it for tho advantage of the Com 
inn\ ind of the Compan> s i>ci\Qutb 
With uffpect to the Company it u neither consistent wiUi their honour 
noi UiLir (]ynit> to promote such an ixclusne trade As it is now more 
iinmrdiau)^ our interest and duty to protect and cherish the inhabitants, 
and to gne thim no occasion to look on eieiv Lnghshman as their national 
(iiLixi], a sentiment wc tlimk such a monopoly would necesaanlv suergest, 
wc cannot tbereforo appiove the plan you ha^e sent us for tiading in suit 
betel nut, and tobacco, and do hereby confirm our former orders, for its 
cntiie abolition 

And we must heie ob^e\e to you that we continue in the same opinion 
which you find cvpioswd in our Utters of the seth December and lOlh 
1 ibniary lent, (hat ererv one concerned lo this tiade, e\en before receipt 
of our Icttei of tho i»t June, 1764, has been guilty of a breach of his co^o- 
nants « 

ilie opinions of tho firet lawyers in this kingdom confirm our sentiments 
and whenexer we receixe tlie list of the ohums for restitution, wo shall 
tlien with precision know whom we are to call to account for their illicit 

{ iracticcs We are fulK sensible that these innoTitions and illegal tiafiic, 
aid the foundation of all the bloodshed, massacres, and confusion, whiob have 
happentd of late yean, we cannot sufier oursehes to indulge a thought 
towards the continuance of them, upon any conditions whatsoever No 
logulauons can,m our opinion be formed, that can be effectual to prevent 
the like consequeuoca which we have leeiL We oonuder tt as too disgrace- 
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fill and balow the dignilv of oar proMut aituitjon to allow of auoh a autoo* 
poly , and were we to allow of it under any rettneuone, we ^ould 001111% 
der omjelTee as amnUng and subscribing to aU the mischiefs which 
Bengal baa presented to us for these four 5 ears past At the same time 
we do not mean, that the annent duties upon those commodities which 
constitute part of the revenues of Bengal should be alralished, but we leave 
the adjustment of those duties to your judgment and consideration ** 

But before the receipt of these lUBtriictions and in epito of 
former equally positive commiuids to abandon the inland trade* 

“ whaterer Government might bo cetabhshod, or whatever 
unforeseen circumstances, might nnso,” the fcclect Committee, 
consisting of Lord Ch\o as President, General Cnrnao, an\J 
Mr Verelst, had on the 3d September, 17G6, determined to 
continue the existence and privileges ot the Society ot trade, 
tft regard to the article of salty for another year, — alleging as the 
ground of their disobedience that the Court oi Directors, ft 
the tune of writing their dispatches, “ could not have hiul the 
‘ least idea of the favourable chango in the oifiurs oi tliese 
‘ provinces, whereby the interest of the Nabob, with regotfl to 
* salt, 18 no longer immediately concerned , ” it the same time 
new regulations were framed ior lucreaauig the duties of tho 
Company on salt from thirty-five to fifty per cent , for reserv- 
ing to tho Company’s servants « reasonable share” of emolu- 
ment, and ior giving mater advantages to native doalers and 
agents than hod licforc qpen conceded to them Those regula- 
tions declared that all salt provided by tho society of trade 
should bo sold at Calcutta and at other places of manufacture, 
but no where else , that the price oi salt so sold should not 
exceed two Hupees a maund , that the salt should be sold to 
natives for transport into the interior, and that no Kuropean, • 
whether Company’s servant or not, or native servant of an 
European, should be concerned in the solo of salt except at the 
places of manufacture , that a certain price should be fixed for 
the sale of salt at every place throughout the country, acoord- 
mg to the distance and former custom and that parties selling 
salt for one cowry above the stipulated price” should •not only 
forfeit all the salt found in their {lossession, but be liable to a 
considerable pecuniair mulct into the bargain The concern, 
tills year, was divideci mto sixty shares, and these were distriV 
buted in classes among the Company’s servants in a proportion 
assumed os before, occordmg to the rank of each The shares 
which would according to the scheme have fallen to Lord Clive, 
as Governor, were left unappropriated. 

Tho Court’s letter of the l7th May, 1766, was received 
at Calcutta on the 8th December, and on the 16th January, 
1767, Lord Clive addressed a letter to the ISelect Comnuttee 

X. 1 
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in Which he obeeired thet the orders of the Director for the 
abolition of the salt trade most be ponctuaUj obeyed^ but 
held out hopes that the Court nuaht be induced to settle 
some phan for oontmuing the trade which, as then regulated, 
was in his opinion bemficud to the country, and neceseaiy, 

as an honourable incitemont to diligence and seal in toe 
CompanyW semoes.’* On die aame day the Select Coinnuttee 
resolved that the Society of Trade shall be abolished and 

* the inland trade totally relinquished on the Ist day of 
‘ September next , but that we folly express our sentiments 
« in our next advices to the Company respecting the advon- 

* tages which would result to the service and to the country 

* from the continuance of this trade under the present reffula- 

* tions.** In their dispatch of the 24th January, sent home 
by the ship which took Lord Chve to England, the Select 
Oommitteo reported their proceedings to the Court and 
agam exhausted their in^nuity in discovering ailments to 
mdhce the Court to withdraw the prohibition wmch, at the 
same time, they declared their intention to obey implicitly 
Lord Olive, immediately on arriving in England, addressed 
the Court in a letter of the same purport, and pointed out 
the evil effects that would arise from trankbmng the manage- 
ment of the trade from the Society of Trade to the Govern- 
ment , and &f^n, a few months afterwards, when he heard 
tliat mstruotions were on the pomt of bemg sent to Beng^ 
for throwing open the trade, and for modifymg the rate of duty 
on salt and the mode of collecting it, he wrote again and 
implored the Court, even if they deprived their servants of 
the advantages ansing from the sole privilege of manufoo- 
turinff salt, to retain the trade in their own hands, and 
thereby secure a revenue of £800,000 which, his Lordship 
observed, they would be justly entitled to, they recewed the 
benefits latefy eiyoyed by their servants, and tbe duties allotted 
to them by the Select Committee. 

The dispatch of the Court, dated the 20th November, 1767, 
conveyed to Bengal their final orders for throwing open the 
inland trade and prohibiting their servants fiW being oonoern- 
ed m tbe manufacture or me of salt We subiom such paits 
of it as relate to the abandonment of the prmciple of raistog a 
revenue by monopoly, and contam direotions for oollecting 
the tax by forming out the lands adapted for tbe manufacture 
of salt, and impoemg a transit duty on the article when taken 
into the mtenor for consumption — 

** We bete taken your plan for conducting tbe salt trade, u eontamed 
in you proceedinga of the Stb of September 1760, into our most leriom 
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eoniideraUoti , and baving rariaed aD that ve and yon have wiote, on tha 
iitb}ect of the inland trade in general* and ef aali m paxticnlari we are the 
more conmoed of the abeolute neeeantj of excluding all persona whataoerer 
excepting the names only* from being ooneemed tbmein t and we aceording- 
ly Imby ratify and eonfinn the ordera we gate m oar leUert, of the 19% 
February and iJEth May, 1760, that no Coinpan}*a aerrant, free merchant, or 
any European, shall, in an> mode or shape whataoe^er, either by thcmseivea 
or agents, directly or uidir^y, tnde m or be eoncemed in carrying on an 
inland trade, in amt, betel-nut, tobacco, or in any other articlea produced and 
conaumed m the country and such trade is hereby absolutely abolished and 
]^t a final end to, agreeably to our before mentioned orders , and further, if 
any of the before desciibed penoni thall, directly or indirectly, carry on or 
be concerned in such inland trade, or m farming the khalanes, or making 
salt, if a Compan)*s senrant, he is to be immediately dismissed the Compa- 
ny's serrice, and from all others the Compan}'! protection is to be forthwith 
withdrawn 

Our principal object being the ease and conTenience of the neLtee, we 
have consideKd m what manner the important trade in aalt can be oamed 
on, so as to supply the whole country with Una material necessary of life on 
the easiest terms, and the least liable to oppression. 

For thispurmse we direct, that the salt trade be laid open to the nati\es 
in general, under the following regulation — ^vir That ml the khalaifai or 
salt pans, within the Companj'ajunadiotion, in the Calcutta pergunnahs and 
Company s lands, and the proMoces of Burdsran, Midnapoie, and Chitta- 
gong be put up to public sale at their respective capitals and sold to tha 
best bidder, five kbalaries in each lot, and that no one person be allowed to 
take more than thirty lots, which we ^udM will enable him to make about 
fort> fire or fifty thoqpand baser maunu of salt in the year, and that tmn 
months' notice m given all over the county before the sale b^ns , and all 
Europeans are hereby expressly prohibited from being bidders at such sales, 
or holding any of the salt works in their bands, either directly or indirectly 

It 18 represented to ns, that the salt made in eveiy part of tho country, 
except wnat is necessary for the consumption of the distrioto where it ix 
produced should be earned to and landed at Kajahbary, and a creek or 
amall river opposite to Btfnagore , and the people of the countrj to make 
their purchases there, and ps) a duty on all aalt carried from thence, at such 
rate at will, upon the nearest estimation you can poasibly make, pr^uce to 
the revenue £100,000 at least, and not exceeding £120,000 per annum t 
the amount being in this manner ascertained, jt will be easy to settle how 
many Sicca rupees per one bundled baxar maunda it will amount to, and 
the dut> IS to be rated accordingly 

On payment of the above duty to the country collectors, the purchaser 
IS to receive a doatuk, to carr} hu salt to any part of the country 
be chooses, free from all other duties The like duty is to be lened 
on all salt earned by land through the Patoheet passes, from the coun- 
tries of Burdwan, Midnapore, and other places 

That all foreign salt landed in Bengal pay the before menUoned dofy, 
or more, if it shall be found necessary, for the encouragement of the 
mannfimture in BengaL 

To prevent all abuse of the English influence, we think proper to tDjotB» 
and the tame ii accordingly to be made known in the most public manner, 
that any host having salt on board, hoisting English colon, or pretend- 
ing to an English dusuk, shall be liable to confiscauon , together with 
the cinyo , and the Nawab a mmisten will seise the lam^ as forfeitad 
to the Cravemmeiit. 
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W« iK»|ie thu freedom of tndo vill be tbe meane of keeping talt at 
a low pnee j bat if ever it ihoald be kAA, m tbe {daeet we have lumped, at 
or aboTo one hundred and forty atcea rupcea, for 100 baaar maanii^ in- 
cluduig the daty, we ahall Mteem it too high a price for the natiyea t9 pay t 
and we do expect that, under yoar influence, and that of tbe Murah^abad 
adminiatration, the pnee nerer txeeeda the aaid 140 aicea mpeee. unleea 
in the oaee of aoma general eaUnutVf for we had rather the duty ahould 
be dummshed than aut ahould exotea that price ” 

Oa receiving this dispatch, the Bengal Oovemment tppomt« 
ed a ComiDittee oonsutmg of Messrs. Cartier, Becher, and 
Bnsaeli, Members of Gotinoil, to collect the information neces- 
sary to enable the Government to adopt a plan for regulating 
the salt trade m conformity with the spirit and mtent of the 
Court’s orders. This Committee mode their report on the 2lBt 
September 1766, and on the 7th Got the President and Conn- 

come to the ibllowiDg resolutions — First, in regard to the 
salt of the previous season, on which it appears that “no duty 
had yet been established, nor an^ regulations made regarding 
tbe disposal of it,” they detormmed that a transit onty of 
thirty rupees per 100 maunds should be collected at Hoogly 
and Bi^jahbary, and a similar duty on all salt conveyed to 
westwsra through Midnapore, and to Chittagong, but that 
these restnotiona should apply o^ly to “ the salt tiiat was made 
^ last season, and not that belongmg to the Committee of Trade 

* which will always be distmguished by its h&ving had a dus- 

* tuk.” Secondly, with respect to fdture management, they 
were of opinion that it would be impossible to carry out the 
Court’s oraers for farming the khahuies, without infringmg 
the rights of the zemindars and of the fiymers who had taken 
the Company’s lands on three veai^a leases, and thereby causing 
a considerable diminution of the land revenue which the posses- 
uon of the kbolanes greatly assisted these parties to discharge. 
They therefore passra the following resolutions which were 
immediately promulgated and contmued m force until 1772 — 

Ut. That axery xemindar, or landholder, whose ohurs or khalanes art 
granted to him by sunnud | and also, all farmen on leasa, shall conlinoe to 
•igox the benefit of working them, bnt they ahall be rastrieted by bond and 
penalty, not to dispose of a larger quanbtv than naonds 60,000, to any one 
purehaser , they are to keep an account of erery sale, which must be weekly 
tranaautted to the Sudder or head Cutohenes of Burdwan, Midnapore, dhd 
Chittagong, there to be recorded, and reference made on any semUny 
which may be deemed neoessary m r^ard to persons, quantity, or juice which 
may arise to prexent monopoUsa. 

Sd That an entire freedom be granted to all other merchants, natires 
of the ooantrx, of tha easts of Moon or Oentoos, for renting and wo^ 
iDg all other khalania wbatexer, proxided no one person directly or indireot> 
ly makes • larger quantity than maunds 60,000 In order to encour- 
age the molaogees to thair duty, diJfaie among the merdianti Udi liberty, 
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and to pravrat oonAmoii or ditpatot one with enother. evofy mtrehant imtt 
engai^ himwlf in hu eomee the molongeet, whom he muit bnn* to ^e 
neeraet pubUo Catoher} to be eiemmed whether they ere flree from ell other 
enfeBtnMnta and it u Tolantenly that they themielTee enter into hie tmioe, 
when their nemee and reeidenea nm^t be registered with the name and rest* 
dence of the mtrehant to whom they engage , which engagement u to laat 
for one year only, and the Mmindar of each district is direeted to lend 
erery assistance to secure to such merchants the atlentiTc aerrioe of such 
molungees and again to aee that the merchant stnctly eonforma to hia en- 
gsgementa with the molnngen , and in caM anyone merchant ihonld seduee 
dr attempt to seduce any molungee from another merchant, he ehall be fined 
as the caae may merit 1 he molungees thus ennged for one year, shall not 
be liable, after the eapiration of that lime, to lie calkd upon for further semoee 
by the merchant, unleM volantanh, and forno balanees whaterer, alter the 
expiration of the approaching season But in con^idBration of the rery 
heavy balances due from the molungees to merchants, on account of the last 
\ear^s advances, they are to ha\e the preference of the molungee’s aennee 
for ibis season 1 be aboie register of meiohanta and molungees lobe sent 
weekly to the seieral bead outclienev, in oider that public license may be 
grant^to the merchant for entertaining the molungees regutered The 
officer of each distnot is alto to keep an account of all ealt made themn, 
and by whom , and to send the same to the head Cutchery, there to W re- 
corded weekly , and it is strictly recommended to preient as much as possil^ 
any one family or set of merchants combining together, or in any shape 
eetablisbing a monopoly 

Srdly No salt to be removed from anv chur without a rowannah from 
the Rmident or Collector General ipeci^ uig the proprietor's name of such 
salt, the quantity ani^ number of boats lawhiobitis transported by aatei^t 


if by land then the number of bullocks, and by whatever means else it is 
transported * • 

That weekly returns of the rowannabs granted by the Collector General 
shall be transmitted to and entered by him, in a General Register , and that 
peons shall be sent with the rowannabs as at present with the dustuks, and 
a register kept of the arrival of salt at tbs different markets m the C ompanv's 
laiKfr, to be transmitted weekly to the Collector, to be entered m his 
renter * 

If any boats are foond amuggliog salt, the same to be confiscated to the 
Government, boat and salt, and any boat haiing salt on board, houting 
Bnglisb colours pretending to an ^glish dustuk, or having more salt on 
board than specifiM in the rowannah, shall be bable to confiscation, together 
with the cargo, and the Nawabs ministers will seiM the same os forfeited 
to Government 

That all salt prodnoed at logillee, Vyiadate &o , distncts, and the Com- 
pany's lands, shall be earned to and landed at Bailee creek, and that all oalt 
produced to the Loatward shall be brought to Rajahbtrv 

That the sum of thirty sicca rupees par 100 tnaunos shall be the doty 
to*be collected from the importer on all salt brought to Bailee creak, or 
ilaiahba^ 

Ibat the price of salt shall be fixed at 140 nooa mpeca per 100 mannds. 

That no moreaaa of duty shall be made on what la now collected on foreign 
■alt- 

The Society of Trade, howewer, though deprived of jtc 
privilege of exolosive nuumlacture and eale at the end of the 
■eoond year of its ezutenoe, continued for a lengtli of tune, 
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under pretence ef diepoeing of ite aocamolated stock, to 
oanpr on a traffic m salt and to interfere no less with the due 
realixation of the publio revenue than with the operations of 
other merchants. Their second year's lease expired on the 
3d September 1767, but on the Committee ^f Trade re- 
presentinff to the President and Conned the senons hardship 
that would befal them unless time were given them to 
dispose of the salt and bctel-nut remaining on their hands, 
the latter, without any apparent reluctance, informed then! 
that, m consequence of their representation, and the pro- 
vision made in the deed, (winch, as we have already seen, was 
tnen renewed,) they would be allowed one year for the dis- 
posal of their coDcems,” 

We may hero enquire whet was the effect of the constitu- 
Ifon of the Society of Trade upon the Company’s Revenue 
which they promisea so confidently to angment, and what was 
the reasonable” amount of profit which the servants of the 
Ooiftpany composing that b^ety realized for themselves. 
Prom a statement laid before the liousc of Commons in 1786, 
it appears that in 1765-66 the revenue derived from snlt, by 
way either of khalary rent or of excise duty, was absolutely 
nothing , the Covemment having m that year paid out of the 
public treasury os remuneration to the formers of the pre- 
ceding year, for balances due to them by the mohmgecs, the 
sum of nearly two lakhs of rupees, and the khalary rents 
being appropriated by the Society of Trade under the terms 
of their aoea In 1766-67 the amount credited on account 
of salt revenue, the whole of which was paid by the Society, 

* was £118,926, and in 1767-68, the amount realized was 
£144,218 In 1768-69, the year ailertliat in which the ma- 
nufacturing pnvilcge of the Society ceased, the revenue 
derived from salt is not distinguished in the accounts, but it 
amounted probably to very Tittle, if any thing, as we have 
already seen, that no measures were token to tax the salt of 
the previous season until October 1768, and we shall presently 
find that the total payments made to Government by the Some- 
ty did not exceed the amount received from them in 1766-67 
and 1767-68 Dunng the four succeeding years, the duty «n 
salt instead of yielding a revenue of £100,000, accor^g 
to the estimate of the Ghivemment, gave only in 1769-70, 
£16,907, in 1770-71, £70,914, in 1771-72, £61,663, and m 
1772-73, £46,027 

The net profits of the Society of Trade for the two years 
dunng whi^ their sole pnnlege of manafimtaring and pmv 
chasing salt was continued, are stated by Mr Vr Bolt^ in 
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has “ ConaideratioiM on Indian AfCura,** to have been as ibl- 
lowB — 


Lord Cbre’s olimre 

£ 


UtTwr 

31 179 


3d.yeftr 

16 655 




37.836 

Mr Samner’s fthtro 

lit year 

13 707 


3d year 

9 994 



— 1 . ■■■ 

32,701 

Geaeial Camac*t ahare 


33.701 

Shares of the rest of the 

Company e cervanU i 

Ut year 

193 086 


3d year 

1j3,233 

355,367 


— — — ■■ ■ 438,494 

Mr Bolts 18 certainly wrong in supposing that Lord Clito 
denvod any advantage from, or hod any direct interest in, tlie 
transactions of the bwiet^ of Trade m the second year of its 
existence The fact of ins having relinquished the five slhiros 
allotted to him in the scheme, is placed beyond a doubt by a 
resolution of the Select Committee, dated the 16th January 
1767, in which they assimi him, as an eqtuvalent for tJie tame, 
a commission of one-eignth per cent upon the revenues of 
Bengal and Behar J But it does not appear tliat the Society ever 
accounted for th^ proceeds of those slmres, and it is not impro* 
bable that they wore dislnbuted amongst tlie rest of tbo share- 
holders. From the evidence taken before the Committee of 
Secrecy in 1773, it appeared that the Society had only paid in 
all £176,863 by way of revenue to the Company, tuat is, 
£118,926 on account of 1765-66, and £57,937 for 1766-67 ,* 
and as the extraordinary deficiency in the revenue during the 
five succeeding years is attnbuted by tbo Committee to the 
power reserved to the Society of Trade of protecting their 
salt m tranut, by dustuks, long after their pnviloge of 
manufacture had ceased to exist, it may safely be oenoliided 
that tbo clandestine profits of the Company’s scrvotits, and 
their agents, ansmg out of these transactions, were far 
mater Sum Mr Bolts rwresents them to havp been. The 
foes to the Company’s Govemment by the malversation of^ 
their servants donng the six yean subsequent to the fonnatioii 
of the Society, was estimated by the Committee of Seorepy 
at upwards of forty lakhs of rupees. So far from the local 
Gfovemment fdlfillmg tbeir promise of laying ** a fair, foil and 
canfod repreoentatton” of the affiurs of the Soeie^ before 
their honc^le masters, we find that m 1772, notwithstandioff 
repeated calls, except an imperfect abstract of the Society^ 
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■ooountfl for the first year, not a document relating to the sub- 
ject had been transmitted to the Court of Directors. In 
1773, the Court came to a resolution to prosecute the persona 
upon whom they hod demands on acconnt oT the duties on salt, 
but whether any steps were actually taken in cohsequence, or 
whether any of the misappropriated revenue was recover- 
ed, we are unable to affirm 

The Act of 1773, 13 Geo. 8 Cap. 63, expressly provided 
that It should not be lawful for any of her iiajesty'e subjects 
** to engage, intemieddle, or be in anpr wav concerned directly 
or indirectly in the inland trade m salt except on the East 
India Company’s account.” Under the positive orders of the 
Directors, the trade, as we have already seen, continued nomi- 
nally open until 1772-73, but the revenue derived from it fell 
very far short of the expectations of the Court, and the pro- 
mises of the local Government In 1772, Mr Hastings dc 
tornpned again to assume the management of the trade for the 
use of the Company, and the following regulations were accord- 
ingly pubhshed by the Committee of mvenue on the 7th October 
or that year — 

'* That the salt mebsls in erery put of the province ihtU be on the same 
footing 

‘That all the salt be made by the Company 

That the khaleiiesof each distnet or mehal shall be .let to farm for the 
term of fite years on the foUoinag eonditione 

let That the faimer shall engage to deliver to the sircar a certain alipu- 
lated quantity of aalt yearly, at a certain atipulated puce. 

9d rbat the fanner ahall be tllowed an advance of three fourths of the 
ouaotity which he engages to dehver in the year, and the remainder on 
• aeliver4 

3d ^at m case of a failure in the delivery of the quanti^ stipolated 
the farmer shall pa> fifty rupees per iOO maundi, for the deficienoy. as a 
penalty 

4th That all the aalt. which the farmer shall make, exceeding the quantity 
stipulated in bis eontract. shall likewise be delivered to Um Company at an 
advance ofiweatv five rupees on the contract pnce. 

6th That the lanoer shall not be perimued to sell any salt, but as abovs 
provided to the Company 

That the Company shill agree to deliver all the salt of each mehal or lum, 
as It abaU be dehrerM by the farmer, at a certain atipulated price 

That ths mercfaanta shall ad\ ance three-foorths of the amount of the qoan> 
tityagreed to by the burners, and to pay for the reet at the tune of d^very 

Th^ the merchant shall not be entiUM to receive more than the farmer 
shall deliver in the course of the year { and that whatever quantity the farmer 
shall dehver over and above fau agreement, ahall be also w mwchentti, the 
latter paying no more for It than to the raet. 

That thaealt, when made, shall be delivered and d is posed of to sudi mer- 
chants aa shall be wiUing to accept it by contract, to one year only, on the 
following tanne. via 

Tlurt the aah be ddivered by the farmer to the uMKbmti the receipt of the 
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ntfdiftiit to be the limi>eT*i diechuve, and to aaoertam the iiuantity and 
amnootfor vhieh the mercfaantja to be debited by the Company 
That thB amount of the datiet ehalt he put upon the once ^ the mU, tmi 
paid With d and that the merchant ahall be fomiahea with rawannahe for 
transporting hia ealt of duties to any part of the two j^vineee, and that 

all salt, attmnpted to be passed without a rowannah, ahaU ne amed and eoa- 
dscated to the use of the Company ** 

It doea not appear that the local GoTemment adopted this 
change in the mode of realiamg the daties upon salt, under 
nify intructions from the Home authontiea 11 ut when Mr 
Hastings reported that no new hardslup had been imposed upon 
the salt manufaetarers W tokmg tne monn^ment of tiiah 
article into the hands of GoTemment, the only diiferenco being 
tliat the profit which was before reaped by ICngUah gentlemen, 
and by banians was now acquired by the Company, the Court 
of Directors in their dispatch of the 24th December, 177G, 
approved of the plan, observing " that the monopoly on tts pre^ 
sent footing can be no considerable grievance to the oountgr ^ 

< It iias ever,” thejy added, “ been in a great measure an oxoliuive 

< trade, and wc think no tax can bo levied upon it that shall be 
t less oppressive to the consumer , and as wo ore not certain that 
t our occasions do not require the whole supply arising from 
f this article, wc direct that for the present, the pion adopted by 
1 OUT laic President, and Conned be centmned, unless you sbaif 

be able to obtam tp the amount of £100,000 sterling per annum 

* for the Company b) an additional duty on salt, and ore of opini- 

* on that such amount may be realized by imposing a tax tliore* 
^ on with less inconvcntcnco to the countiy, and liable to fewer 

* ubjections than is the case in the present mode of receiving 
‘ a profit on ilt by sale at auction *’ The revenue raised 
^nnucr the new system was in 177S-74 £229,192, and m 1774- 
75 £130,263 In 1775-76 however there was a loss of 
£1,473 This unfavorable state of things was attnbuted by 
Mr Hastings, m a minute dated the 24th September, 1 776, 
partly to the increased importation of coast salt, and partly to 
causes connected with “ the peculiar circumstances of the pre- 
sent Government,” which are explained m the Keport of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons prepared in 1783, 
to moon that the chiefs andcouneds of those mstnets in which 
there were mlt mehals reserved particular salt farms for their 
own use, and divided the pronts m certam proportions among 
themselves and their assistants. 

In 1777, the local Government again reverted to the ihrm- 
ing system The Provmoud Councils were directed to lei the 
mU mehals on the most advantageous terms for a ready money- 
rent, mcluding duties, the salt l>emg left at the dispoiol of the 

V 1 
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farmers, and no advances being made to them on account of 
Government Under tbs plan, the revenne rose m 1776>77 
to £139,012 , but m 1777-78 it was only £54,160, in 1778-79 
£63,697, in 1779-80 £32,237, and in 1780-81 £8,427 Tbe 


ill success of the fisumi^ system continued to engage the at- 
tention of the Council Board, and vanous plans were suggested 
and discussed for mtroducing a more efficient plan of manapre- 
ment and for sccunng to tho Company the full benefits ansmg 
from the tax imposed on the consumption of salt The plan 
ultimately adopted was suggested to the Council by the Gover- 
;Dor-General, Mr Hastings, in hia minute of the 9 th Septem- 
ber, 1780, and os it has remained m force, subject to oertain 
important modifications, hereafter to be noticed, up to the 
picsont day, wc moke no apology for inserting it at length — 


* 1 hat all the salt of theprovincca be manufactured for the immediate ac 
count of the Honorable Company and iold for ready money at moderate 
fixed ratea» to be aHcertoined and published at tbe beginning of every aeabon, 
by /be Governor General and Council 

iliat a comptroller be appointed with an eetabliabment to collect the 
accounts from the agents and prepare general accounts for the infortnatioQ 
of the Board and exetcise an oihcial authority over the agents in all 
points of their dnty 

Ibat an agent be appointed to each of the undermentioned di\ isions, 
^witb a salary and allononce as {ler establishment to receiteand make the 
"advances to 8U})enQtend tbe manufacture, to retene the salt from the 
roolungliees, to sell it agreeably to the lates annaally established by the 
fiovernor General in Council, to collect the auttes ta adMton to tke nrtc , 
to seise and confiscate oil contraband salt and to have the general charge 
and management of the juovisioo and sale of the salt, each m hit 
itspective division under the control aboic speafied 
First dnision — llidgelee, including Jelamootx, Duroodumna, Soojamoota 
Heercool, Sabaung, Mohaur CancUreachour, Lamfray Balsay Meergodah 
and hlomacboura 

Second division ’‘Tamlook including Mysadel and Mundulgbaot 
Thud duLsion — IVenty four Pergunnahi including 1 wenty four Per- 

K nnaha, Bjgatty, Mybatty, BaUia, Babindah, fanUb, Bholkah, and 
rdooleapoor 

bourth di\ition^R0}mungu1, mciuding Boynungul, Sheebpoor, Sehma 
bad and Gorenore 

Fifth divibion-^Bulwa, including Bulwa, Dockensabagepoor, Suodeep, 
Uateah and Bominy 

Sixth du ition — Chittagong, including all the salt mehals within that 
collectorship « 

That rowtnnahs be gi anted by the comptroller, who will furnish them 
to the anota undet hit signature and oliicial seal, to be countenigned by 
them and noted by each agent through ti hose division they may past, 
to prevent them from hemg used again K regitUr and an account 
of me coUecUons of duties will be kept for tbe collector of Government 
Customs 

That aa Uie advantage to be derived to the Company from this plan wiU 
chiefly depend on the quantity of salt mauufactum, and the economy 
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olMerred m tbe muMdomeiit of the biuineM, it will be ndriiafale to ifibrd 
the comptroUer and iffenta tome particaW indue einent to gire their nt» 
moat attention to both ^ieaeobjecta^ that for tbia purpoae they be alloared 
to draw, beeidea their fixed ealaries, a commtwion of ten percent on the 
difference between the earn of all the antecedent expencee, of wbaterer 
kind and the produce of the aalee, the duty incluaed of jdl the aalt 
brought to the accoant of the Company m each division, whether by 
manufacture or confiscation , to be distributed m the proportione of one- 
fourth to the comptroller, and three-fourths to the agent of each division 
re/pectively ” 

In 1778 a set of rogulations were framed and promulgated 
for the purpose of protecting the molunghecs from the opproa- 
eon and extortion of the contractors and native officers , and iit 
the same year the salt instead of being sold at fixed pnoos 
began to be disposed of at quarterly auction sales, the cmautity 
put up at each sale being renderca os equal as possible IhvC 
purchasers might be prepared with funds and adapt their prices 
to the demaniL Unaer this system the re venue continued gra- 
dually to increase 1761-82, when it amounted to £321,912, 
until 1812, m which year the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons declared, m their celebrated 6fth report, that the 
regulations introduced by Lord ( omwallis were calculated 
to remove all compulsion frqpi the manufacturers, and to 
guard them from impositions of the intermediate iiativq 
agents, and that under the operation of those rules the net 
revenue derived from Alt had risen to £1,360,180 on an 
average of the three previous years. The rules of 1788 with 
some amendments, found a plaoo m the code of 1793, os llc- 
inilation 29 of that year , and the btatuto book oi the lilast 
India Company’s Bengal Regulations coatains scvciol laws • 
subsequently passed, from time to tiiqc, with a view to defino the 
duties of the several grades and denominations of officers em- 
ployed in the department, to prevent illicit manufacture, 
sale, and transportation, to reflate the import of foreign 
salt, to check abuses, and genermly to provide for the realiza- 
tion of the revenue with a due regard to the interests of all 
dasses of the community 

Up to 1835, the year in which foreign salt began to be 
imported on private account in considerable quantities, the* 
auction sales may be said to have afforded the only source from 
which licit salt was to be obtained by the inhabitunfs of the 
lower provmces of the presidency Warehouses for the sale of 
salt in small quantities uy retail Wl, as wc shall have occasion 
to notice more partioulariy hereafter, been 0 |>Liicd by Govern- 
ment m the salt producing districts, but the sup[)ly wan res- 
tricted to the supposed extent of the local consumption, and 
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the transport of salt, Bold in this manner^ into the distncta 
which it was intended should be supplied by the merchants 
por^asuiff salt at the public sales, was stnctlr and jeaioosly 
prohibited The quantitj exposed for public safe m 1790 was 
31,09,000 maunds, the whole of whiai was sold at an avera^ 
of Bioca Rupees 243-8 per 100 maunds, and deored out of the 
warehouses before the end of the year In 1794, 34,00,000 
maunds were offered for sale, and purchased at an avera^ of 
Sioca Rupees 301-12 the 100 mannas , but at the end of tho 
year 3,79,000 maunds remained uncleared in the warehouses 




at an average rate of Sicca Rupees 287 4, yet, m consequence, 
probably, ut tins great fall in price, the balance remaining 
uncleared at the end of tho season was only 2,01,076 maunds 
1 ho demand however continued steadily to increase with tho 
prosponty and population of the country, and although the supply 
was augmentca in stil! greater proportion, the price, with con- 
Bidiihibro fluctuation, rose gradually until 1822, when 46,00,000 
maunds were sold at an average of Sicca Rupees 419, and 
12,96,445 maunds remained uncleared in the golahs. In 
each of tho three following years 50,00,000 maunds w ere sold 
at average prices varying froir? Sicca Rupees 352-12 to Sicca 
Rupees 391-12 the 100 maunds, but at the end of 1825 thcro 
remained on uncleared stock of 15,40,564 rngunds, which had 
increased by the end of 1826 to 17,^8,848 maunds, although 
the supply was reduced in that year to 47,00,000 maunds. 
From tins time the demand gradually fell off until 1834, when 
44,00,000 maunds were sold at an average price of Sicca 
Rupees 372, and the uncleared stock at tbo close of the year 
unoonted to 22,51,755 maunds, equal to more than half a year’s 
consumption In fact, the internal trade of the country had 
become a sub-monopoly in the hands of a few wealthy mer- 
chants, who, to retain power of making their own terms 
with the retail dealers and the public, were willing to submit 
to the comparatively trivial loss arising from tho wastage of the 
accumulate salt and the mterest on its value, and yet upon 
whom the Government were or thought themselves so depen- 
dent for the due supply of salt to the interior, that they felt 
obliged, as tho uncleared stock oontmned to aooumulate, to 
reduce their sales m like proportion, until the quantity sold, 
which m 1825 was 50,00,000 maunds, was no greater in 1835 
than 38,25,000 maunds. 

The evils of the auction system arising partly from this 
cause, and partly from the impossibility or amving at an 
approximate estimate of tlio wonts of the country, flrst attracted 
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the notiM of the Court of Directors. In their letter of the 
iu 1827, in which they reviewed the salt accounts for 

the fire years ending with 1823, they obserred — 

“ The reetilu exhibit^ by the aeconnte of the« yeero ere certainly in a hiah 
degree ■aUslactory They indicate good admmiatraUon m all the agenciet , 
but we regret to ^aerve that the \er> deaiiable object which you hare long 
had in new, of enecting an mcreaaeof revenue from enlaigement of con- 
samption, instead of an ineiease of price has yet been so imperfectly at- 
tune In the l6oth paragraph of \ our letter, in this department, of 30th July 
1823, you obsene that * though the prices hate been higher than we could 
hate wished the result of the statemenu for 1830-31 and 1891 93 afford a 
gratifying eticience of the suhdity of this branch of Uie resources of Ootein- 
ment We aie, howeter of opinion, that the stability of the salt revenife 
as well as the comfort of the people esbentiolly depends upon the e^cten 
bion of consumption 

In tb^paitof the 3d paragraph of your letter of the 30th July 182) 
ui ahich you speak of hxing the net revenue which it is neceshary to dAw 
from ue bait monopoly, vour meaning doubtless is that whenever it appears 
that the average rate of consumption will, at the stated ptice pioduce 
more than the amount which jou have so fixed the prire shall be i educed 
Of this principle we cordially appi o\ e, but should not sti eiiuously con 
demn any attempt to keep up the lerenue to this amount thiuiigh the 
enhancement of price ITie gre iter the quaiititv on which a gi\ eii revenue 
18 raised the lighter of course at jou justly remark is the taxation and 
the more secure the public resoiu ces while another inateiial advantage is 
that by lowering the price you diminish the tempt ition to biiiug^^liiig, and 
hence that measured less annojing to the people, and of Icsh t\{Kn«iO vrtll 
■uflSce for its prev eniion We ai e t xtremely hippy to perc ui c thit > on att ith 
importance to the diminution of the co^t of this aititle to the }ieo]ile, which 
to bo great a part of them constitutes tlieir onlj Inxurj We liojic md con 
fidently trust that the|^e will be sufhcient enlaigement of sale to en ihle jou 
to realire an adequate amount of rev enue fiom this soum ronsibtently with 
a redaction of price, which of conrse will he gradual but finally we doubt 
not wdl be large We however wish you to consider whetlier instead ofr 
periodical sales the public might not lie supplied with salt from the (xov ei ii> 
meet warehouses at a fixed pnte whereby the suboidinate monopoly of the 
salt mei chants, who now purchase the salt in large (pinntPics at those sales, 
would be prevented and salt would not be liable to these excesbive fluctuations 
m supply and in ptice to which the article ts now subjected We only throw 
out these suggestions for your consideration W e arc most anxious that a 
limit should lie put to the rate of this tax and that the jieople should have 
the benefit, in rrauction of price, of any increobe of bale which the progress 
of demand may produce. * 

• These suggestions however found no favor with the loc.-' 
aduumstration. The Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
which was constituted, and to winch the management of the 
salt revenue was transferred from tho Board of Ko venue, in 
1819, entered into a labored and iiigcmous argument to provo 
that the supply of salt was fully cqu il to the demand, that 
the consumption was limited to alimentary purposes, that six 
seers was os much as each person on an average could consume. 
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dint) applying tins calculation to the estimated population of 
the provinces supplied with salt from the public sales, more 
than a sufficient quantity was already available for conBump- 
tion, and that on^ extension of the eupply, while it would 
inevitably pro\o injurious to the revenue and ruinous to the 
mcrcliantS) would be of no benefit whatever to the people. 
They pointed to the large quantity of salt purchased by the 
merchants but still lying uncleared m the Company’s ware- 
houses, as affording an incontrovertible proof of the truth 
of their position, and asserted it to be impossible that the 
merchants, would submit to the loss arising from the unpro- 
fitable investment of about half a million sterhng, if they 
could find a market for their salt even at unremunerativo 
prices. To tho Court’s projiosal for abandoning the auction 
sales and opening the pablic golahs for the sale of salt at fixed 
prices, the Board strongly objected. They observed that a 
departure from tho established course must operate to derange 
tlio existing methods of supplying the mtenor, and hence 
would not bo free from risk , and that the merchants, being 
relieved from the stimulus arising from tho necessity of clear- 
ing the salt they had actually purchased, would be enabled 
b^ limiting the supply to raise tJic price to tho consumers, 
nitd thereby seriously impair both the public resources and the 
prospciity of the country, to their own manifest advantage 
The local Government were misled by ^ these specious sophis- 
tries, and strongly depreonted any change of system, but tho 
Homo authorities entortainod a justcr view of the question, 
and were not to be deceived by aiguments of which the 
inconsistency was then sufficiently apparent, and the unsound- 
ness has been abundantly proved by subsequent experience 
111 tlicir dispatch of the i3d February 1831, the Court of Direc- 
tors obbcr\cd — 

isftated m support of this opinion, (that the population supplied with 
&d 1 t fiom the ( akutta sales consume as much as they have occafaion for 
and would not inciease their consumption if the pnee were reduced) m the 
corres|>ondencebefoie 08, that sixseeib of salt is the annual consompLion 
of one man, and that, accoidtna to the uiobable estimate of the number of 
inhabitants, this quantity M actually supplied to each This howeier does 
appear to us to be sufficient Ihe Doaid may know that six seers only 
are conbumed at the present price but we distrust then inference, that more 
would not be consumed at a lowei price 

As little aatisfactory is their leference to tho annual returns of ffolah 
cleaiances to shew that the increase of supply has kept pace with the 
iiicreaae of population lliib has no tendency to prove that at every one of 
thoae dates the same population would not have t^en off a greater quan- 
tity at a amaller price 

We admit, however, that doubt may be entertained whether reduebon of 
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price would be aecompaued by e proporuonftl increMe of connimption 
Ibw caa be deternuneil only by expenment , nod wo egi ee tbit the ex- 
TCriment ought to be made cautiouol} by abgbt elteriiiona at a time, either 
by a omalt redaction of the price, if the btorea are opened at a fixed price, 
or by a amall addition to the quantity aold if the plan of periodical balea u 
peraerered in At the same time ee are decidedl} of opinion, that for ao 
important an object aa ih apentng to the {xipalation ao materiiil an article 
of conaumption a n^k of vome ttinpurar) diminution of retenue might 
not improiMilj be incurred 

We do not think that it laeiidence againittlie making of auch an expe- 
riment that the merchant* when the aalea hat e been large, hai o been dilatory 
in making cleat ancea from the gnlaha, and ha\ e It ft a quantity on hand till 
the aucceeding jear It naa obiiouhl) the inteiratof the meicbanta to 
keep up the retail puce and if the) enttrtaiiicd the bone, that b) reserving 
a poruon of the supply of the pret>entyeir they bhould induce the Gotern 
ment to lessen the supply of the aubaequent yeir aofai aa to keep up the 
price in that )exr to the same let el at which they bad rrtainLd it in the fore 
gomg year they nrre nheted from the apprehension of loss on account* of 
the quantity remaining in store If they bad been u ell aesuicd of tour 
steady pereet erance in keeping up the xugm< nted bujiph the dread of the 
still gieatei reduction ot price in the bccond }car would hove pri vented 
them from keeping hack an) supply of the propoition of the first are 
of opinion therefore that the delay of the merchants in (haring the golabi 
la no proof that the market was incoinjictent to tjkc ofi a greater quantity 
at a amaller price 

IheaigumenU by which the Board disbU'ided )ou fiom opening the 
golahsata certain fixed price andiatlna m inner tr)ing bow much would 
Ba taken off for conaumption under a blight reduction of mice an expe|i 
ment which apparently would lie attended with ver) little iibK appear to ua 
likewise to requite i6 considfration 

I hey told )ou thjt departure from the ettabhbbed course must operate 
to derange in acme degree the existing methods of supplying the interior, 
and hence would not be free from nsk * Ibis supposition apuears to os to 
be groundless Ihe mei chants now buy at) our sales and take the article 
out of your btorea at such tunes, and in such quantities as suits their con- 
venience for transmitting it into the interior J ben hav mg it m their pow ei^ 
to go to your stores and purchase the quantity which they need, it the time 
when the^ need it does not appear to us to necessitate any deiangemcot of 
the existing method of suppl)mg the interior 

They further assured you * that under the necessity of clearing silt 
actually purchased there would be a stimulus for carr) mg the aiticle into 
the interior which not being felt under the assurance of always being able 
to obtain it when wanted for speculation, would ojierate to make the 
plan of fixed Bales more favourable for the consumer than that of the fixed 
prices besides that the former was in many respects more favourable to 
the revenue ” We think that these inferences are too hasuly drawn 1 he 
sfimulus for canning Uie article into the interior is in all cases the profit to 
be made by the transaction Ihe necessity of dealing the salt purchased at 
the salea cannot hav e the effect ascribed to it, because practiciliy it has no 
operation it being one of the statements of the Board that the clearances 
are not made One of tbo effects indeed which it soema leasonable to an 
timpate from keeping the golaba open for the supply at all times of all 
demands, ii that of a r^pilar supply to the coniomer, becaase, m that case, 
ev ery person without exception can send salt into the interior, whenever 
the profit is such as to afford him the inducement, whereu, when a few 
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mercbanto at your fixed ai)(M take off in laq^e parcbaaea the whole quantity 
•oldi they can afterwarda, by withholding nipplv, exercise for thear own 
■drentaife a great d^yee of control over the price Hitt the selling at a 
fixed pnce should be more nnfavonrable to the revenne, if the quantity sold 
and the pnce at which it is sold are the same, is impoesible if the i^ce is 
lowered uy Government, on purpose that the ezpcnmeift may M tned 
whether the lowness of pnce will not be compensate by increase of con* 
sumption, that is the Government's own act, the conseoaences of which it 
IS willing to \rj f conseipiencea wholly distinct from tnose of a difierence 
In the mode ot condnctmg the Government sales ** 

But the falling off of the soles m 1835 produced upon the 
local autboritioB the desired change of opinion which tlie re* 
j>8ated expression of the views of the Court had failed to 
effect. The constitution of the Board, whose opinions on the 
salt question were generally supposed to bo those of their 
nh^e bccrotary Mr II M Parker, was changed by the np- 
nointmcnt of that gentleman in 1833 to be one of the mem- 
bers of that administrative body, and it was scarcely to liave 
been expected, that one who had identified his name witli the 
maintenance of the old regime, and had become familiarly 
known as the author of the six seer theory, would have been 
the first of tlio local officials to renounce his errors and press 
upon tho Government the adoption of a plan which he haa ex- 
c^d the utmost of his great abilities to expose ns mischievous 
and absurd But to bis nonour we record it, so it was. Like 
fair llobort Peel at n later penod he «hd not*hcsitate to jyield, 
to the convictions produced on his mind by mature experience, 
the pohtico-commeicial doctrines he had spent hia life in defen- 
ding, and to prefer truth and the public interests to the equi- 
^vocol virtue of personal consistency and perseverance m wrong 

In a minute by Mr Parker, dated the 31 st December 1835, 
which tho Board submitted to Government os cvpressivo of 
their unanitnoua conviction on the sulnect, the grounds upon 
n Inch tho auction system had been so Jong mnintamcd as tho 
only real security lor the due realization of the revenue and 
tho regular siipply of salt to tho people, were utterly demo- 
lished, seriatim, with tho same masterly easo and ingenuity 
that had been so long and so energetically displayed m tbeir 
support Tho Government yielded without a word of obje^ 
tion, and early in the year 1836 a notification m the Ghizette 
proclaimed that the public were at liberty to purchase «ilt at 
tlio Government warehouses at fixed pricey in quantities of 
not less than 250 maunds. 

We must hero retrograde a little in point of time to trace 
the measures of the Government with respect to the importa- 
tion of foreign salt. By the earhest regulations, a duty was 
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imposed on the import of the article (chiefly from the Coro- 
mandel Coast,) and our readers will remember that the Court 
of Direoton acknowledged the principle that it ought to be 
fmly adnutted subject to at least on equal rate of duty with 
that manufactured m Bengal But on the estabhahment of a 
monopoly in 1780, the import of salt except on account of 
Government was entirely prohibited, and although Muscat 
salt was afterwards excepted from the rule, yet it was only 
admitted on condition of being immediately delivered mto the 
Company’s warehouses at a fixed price of two Hupees a maund 
tVhen however the trade to India was thrown open by the 
Charter Act of 1813, and salt might be legally exported, like* 
any other article, from England to India, it became necessai^ 
to take measures for the protection of the revenue. Accord- 
ingly by Kegulation XV 1817, permission was given to th(^ 
free import of all foreign salt on payment of duty at the rate 
of three bicca Bupees the maund This permission was tem- 
porarily modified m respect to salt imported on foreign bottoqis, 
which by the tariff of 1825 was subjected to the payment of 
double duty, but under the provisions of the Customs Act of 
1836, the former plan was reverted to, and salt of every de- 
scription whether brought in British or foreign vessels was 
admitted on payment of an imj^rt duty of Co ’s lis. 3-4 a 
maund, the additional four annas being imposed as an eqmva-* 
lent for the difference m the value of tlie current rupee on the 
change of comago that was earned into effect about the same 
time In 1844 the duty was bwered by an order of Govern- 
ment to three rupees, and from the Ist April of the present 
year to two rupees twelve annas the maund , and the con- 
tinuance of this rate is guaranteed until the Ist April 1849 
No salt appears to have been imposed into Bengal except 
on account of Government, who continued to draw a i>ortion 
of their supplies from Muscat and the Coromandel Coast, until 
1819, m which year 24,652 maunds were entered at the Cal- 
cutta Custom House , but the trade showed no tendency to 
advance until 1835, when 2,84,858 maunds were imported, 
and the differential duty being abolished in the following year, 
thewimporto have contmued to inorease, until m 1845-46 they 
amounted, as our readers have already been informed, to 
15,82,174 maunds, or upwards of one-fourth of the licit con- 
sumption of the lower provinces. 

It was about the tune of these great ebango^ nameW, the 
abolition of the auction system and the admission of foreign 
salt at an uniform fixed duty, that the Select Committee was 

z 1 
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appoiated by the House of Commons to enquire into the snp- 
]>ly of bait for British India and to report their obs^ations 
thereupon After taking the eyidenoe of several persons 
connected with the Cheshire salt trade, and of others m the 
service of the East India Company, and ^mg through a mass 
of official documents relating to the administration of the 
Bengal salt revenue, the Committee reported on the 2d August 
1836, that they were not convinced by any evidence brought 
before them tnat the same amount of mcomo which had been 
derived from the monopoly might not be collected with equal 
security to the revenue and great advantage to the consumer, 
^ and to commerce, under a combined system of customs and 
excise, but that on that pomt they were not prepared to go 
iurthcr than to call upon the Government of India to give 
Ho it the most serious and early attention They submitted 
honever with confidence the following recommendations, which, 
if fully and fairly carried out, would in their opinion reduce 
the monopoly of the Company to one solely of manufacture, 
and destroy the sub-monopobes which had necessarily accom- 
pamed the existing system — 

** That the Government do abohih the ayatem of public penodical sales 
and do keep their golahs at all times open for the s^e of salt, at the cost 
pnee, m quantities not lets than 100 maunds, thu purchaser to pay, in 
addition, a fixed duty on lemoving the salt from the golahs 

Ihdt salt manufactured in any country dther than the distncta subject 
to the Ucngdl monopol) , may be imported into Cdlcutta and may be sold 
at such times as the piopnetors may please, in quantities of not less than 
100 maun db and burh salt on being removed do pay the same duty as 
that sold by the 1*^1 India Company and no other duty or charge whatet er 
(\upt a fair and reasonable rent on such salt as may have been bonded 

ilidt the duty to be impoeed shall be fixed at the lowebt rate consistent 
^ilh the maintenance of the 1 even ue, and not exceeding the average rate 
of the net profit of the Company s monopoly for the last ten y Cdi s 

It will bo readily seen that so fir as regards tlie opening of 
tlic golahs, at fixed prices, and the admiesion ot all salt into 
Calcutta on payment of a fixed duty, the recommendations of 
the Select Committee had been anticipated by the local autho> 
iitics long before the Report found its way to India. The pro- 
posal to reduce the minimum dchverable quantity to 100 ma inds 
Vi Ob soon after n aids adopted, and it hiu since been further 
altered to 50 maunds. But the fixed pnoes had been assumed 
on an average of the high auction pnoes dunng the ten years 
preceding the change, so that while foreign salt was admitted on 
payment of a duty of Rs. 325 the 100 maunds, home-made 
salt was sclhng at prices varying from Rs. 469 the 100 maunds 
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for the produce of Khurdah m Cuttack, to Re. 385 for that 
of a portion of the Hidgellee Acfencjr T!io oonscquonco of 
this was that under such favourable circumstances the import 
of foreign salt rapidly increased until, as already observcMh it 
reached its maximum in 1845 The proper adjustment of the 
price of home manufactured salt on the principle recommended 
oy the Select Committee, does not appear to have been oifectod 
until the recent change of pnees notified on the 3l8t MircU 
Idst , the interval of ten years having been occupied m dis- 
oussmg the prmciple upon which one portion of the charges 
of the department shomd be made debitablo to cost of ma- 
nufacture, and the remainder to cost of collection * The* 
lost proposal of the Select Committee was, that imported 
salt should not be charged with duty until removed for con- 
sumption This puvilege had formerly been sanctioned by laui^ 
but after the repeal of Regulation Xv 1825 in 1836, tlic mer- 
chants were prolubitod from warehousing their salt except on 
dcpobit of Government sccuntios equal in amount to the oniiro 
duty for whicli it a os liable, and os this amount might be fiom 
three to five times the value of the salt, it is evident that, exccjit 
in cases where consignees happened to possess Company’s paper 
to a largo amount, the conditio^ amounted to a \irtiul prohibi- 
tiou fiut while write wo ore informed that the Chamboi^ 
of Commerce have received absuroncos from tlic Govcrnmcnl 
that a portion of the SullAia golahs will be sot apai t for bond- 
ing purposes, and that salt will bo admitted to bond there os 
well as m secure private waiohouses under the general pio- 
vibions of the bonding Act Before these sheets lcn\o the 

{ ircss wc have every expectation that the arrangements will • 
lavc been complotod , so that wo pay safely afliim that the 
recommendations of the Select Committee hivn now boon 
fully and fairly corned out, and that, to use tlioir own lon- 


* Since theie remeks were written our attention hat been dnvn to a icriee of 
articles in a Ceylon paper in which the recent reduction of duty and adjaitment of 
wholeaale pneea are Rtifonatued as the impoutinn of a differential duty to IsTor 
of Indian salt, and attnbnted to a base snd annous design on the part ot the Indian 
Goienuncnt thoadTocates of monopoly (') to orn^h the growing trade of the 
Tanrabanian colony Ourr^ers will icareely roquure us to point out the absurd 
raiAake into which the Ceylon Editor has fallen ^e duty levied upon Cevlun salf 
when imported into O^utta u precisely the same as that upon Bombay and M<idraa 
s^t and precisely the same as that whieh. added to the cost of production at the 
diftrent Amc es in Bengal eonstitutes the wholesale price at nhicli the salt be 
longing to Government is for sale to the public The pnee of the Gournment salt, 
oier and above the fixed duty of Rs 370 the 100 miunda rnriia from Kv 100 for 
the best Puoiah to lU. W for the most inferior quahty of soUr evaporation salt the 
last being higher than the C ey Ion merchanu hive every«t bten able to command, 
for their salt in the CakutU market 
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guage, the mon^ly u reduced to one solely of manufac- 
ture. In plain imgiish, and ayoiding an absurd contradiction 
of terms, the monopoly ha* ceated to exuL 

We haye already mcidentally mentioned that m addition to 
the salt sold at the public sales, the article is sutobed to inha- 
bitants of the manufacturing distncts by retw at reduced 
prices. The ongin of this practice is to be traced to the aboh- 
tion m 1795 of a local manufacture m the distnot of Clutt|i- 
gong On that occasion the Goyemment undertook to open 
retail ware-houses for supplying the inhabitants of the tract of 
.country in which the manmacture bad been prohibited , intend- 
ing thereby to counteract the strong temptation ever present to 
the ryots of a salt-producing soil to manufacture salt for their 
own consumption , and at &e same tune to soften the effects 
of the nroliibition which, however harsh, was necessary to 
prevent tno preparation of untaxed and contraband salt for the 
consumption of others. On the acquisition of the proymee of 
Cdttack the same system was there introduced, and it was 
subsequently adopted in BuUooab, Hidgellee and Tumlook, all 
maritime and manufacturing districts. The quantity at first 
sold m this manner was inconsiderable, but it gradually in- 
creased untd 1845-46, when it* amount^, over and above tho 
< quantity purchased wholesale for supplying the interior, to 
9,15,201 maunds, yioldmg a gross revenue* of Ks. 22,84,660, 
being at the rate of a smml portion less than two rupees eight 
annas tho niaund If tho tract of country thus supplied were 
left unprovided lor, except by the operations of the merchants 
who buy their salt by wWesale at a higher price, upon which 
' a profit olbo must bo realized, there can bo no doubt that the 
population would consume contraband salt, and the pnbbc re- 
venue ould pass into tho hands of the smuggler 

It only remains to notice the measures that have been taken 
to denve a revenue from salt manufactured in the upper pro- 
vmccs, and imported by land across the north-west frontier 
In 1802 on tho cession of Bobilcund and a portion of the 
Dooab, to the East India Company, the exclusive nglit to 
import, manufacture, and sell salt was assumed by the British 
Government. This system however was not of long duration 
It was abandoned in 1804, and a duty of twelve annas amaund 
was then imposed on all salt imported into the Dooab from 
tho countnes on tho loft bank of the Jumna, and a further 
duty of one rupee a maund on all salt transported eastward into 
the province at Benares , at tho same time the salt distncts m 
the Company’s temtones on the nght bank of the Jumna 
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were let in fiirm by the Collectors, and their proceeds regard- 
ed as part of the land rerenue of the country In 1810 and 
1829 some changes were made^m the rate of customs duty on 
salt imported across the frontier, but the airangemonts now 
in force wer6 sanctioned by Act No XIV of 184S Under 
the proYiaions of that law, all salt imported into the north- 
western proFinoes of the presidency ot Bengal, of which the 
^limits are to be determmea by the local Qoyernment, is subject 
to a duty of two rupees a maund, and all salt transported to 
the eastwaid of Allahabad to a further duty of one rupee 
The manufacture of salt within the abo\e mentioned limits is 
prohibited, except with the express sanction ot Govemmeht, 
but wo do not gather that, when authorised, it is subject to any 
taxation 

The financial results of the various mcasares we have now 
detailed may be seen in the following concise tables, winch we 
have prepared, portly from printed Parliamentary nncl other 
documents, and partly from the mobt authentic lutormaiisn we 
have been able to collect — 
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TABLE V 

Gross and net tocniu dcriTod from tho duty on salt m the Vortb Western Piormeco 
m tbr j&ars mentioned below 

Year Eeceipte Cbvrf^ Net Be^enoe 
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Wc must not cloec our observations without reverting to our 
tci^t book, and exposing some of the extraordinary mistakes 
into winch Mr Aylwm his fallen m his zeal to onhst every class 
of Ins countrymen, — salt proprietors, shipowners, manufacturers, 
merchants, and philanthropes, in his disinterested emsade against 
ilte East India Company Wc have some personal rccollec- 
lion of this Mr Aylwm, who whilom known as a bu>er and scU 
IdV of lacerated garments, was afterwards adroit enough to 
persuade a considerable number of our credulous fellow hoges to 
purchase shares in a projected railway from Calcutta to Bog wan- 
goTah, with a branch to Jcssorc, and an pxtchsion to Dma^c- 
pore and ultimately to Darjeehng To those Who are acquain- 
ted with the country over which this miraculous railway uios 
designed to mu, and who know tliat Bhogwangolah is a move- 
able collection of huts on the sandy bonu of the Ganges, re- 
built almost every season as the nver capriciously changes its 
latitude by a few miles more or leas — that Jessorc and Dinagc- 
pore arc towns of exceeding msignificance, owing their pros- 
perity and perhaps exibtence to the accident of their being 
the cn il head quarters of the districts in which they are respec- 
tively situated — and that the traffic to Doijecling consists 
m the transport of the baggage and stores of the score of 
valetudinonans who resort to that sanatanum in the course of 
tho year, it is utterly inconceivable how the astute prmector 
could liave succeeded in persuading the sober ditchers of Cal- 
cutta to snbambe for a single shore But the railway mama was 
then at its height Mr Aylwm had the name of George 
Hudson m his list of directors He waited personally upon 
all tho most influential members of society m Calcutta, official 
and noD-official, ofibrmg for their acceptance mdps of Bengal 
beautifully taped and gUzod to shew the direction of his hue. 
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and shares to any amount He cave out that the whole capital 
had been already guaranteed by London niillionaires> and that 
no assistance was required from Government , nothing in short 
but permission to commence the work By these and otlier 
contnvanoerhe managed to dispose of a large number of sliores 
and realize a pretty round emn in the shape ot deposits* He 
then gave a railway dinner m the Town Hall, at ^^hlch bir 
^Thomas Tiirton, the Vice President of the Northern and Eas- 
"tem Railway as it was called, filled the eWr , and shortly 
afterwards took his departure for England But though tweh o 
months have now elapsed, and dunngthnt time wo ha\c seen 
the other Bengal Railway Companies prosecuting their designs 
with vigor, and we hope success, not a word bos been heard of 
the Bogwnngolah Northern and Eastern, and all the satisfac- 
tion the luckless shareholders have, m return for their depouts, 
consists in the pleasurable remembrance of having provided a 
convivial meal for a considerable portion of the Calcutt i public, 
and the scarcely less agreeable suspicion that tlicy may* Imvo 
been affording their active director tho means ot printing his 
pamphlet on tho salt trade of Indio. Mr Aylwiu’s notoriety as 
a pamphleteer and agitator has been as bnet, though scarcely 
so profitable os his career iq railway speculation bliould ho 
again essay to n^ake his appearance before tiic public, Protqps 
like, m onothcr^bape, we \cnturo to predict that the next 
product of his pliant invention will be a more iniscrablo failure 
than its predecessors, and fix upon him, if it bo yet wanting, the 
final stamp of unscrupulous and incurable charlatanry 

'N\ e pass over Mr Ay Iwin's puerile and illogical attempt to 
shew that tho power of the Indian Government to manufac- 
ture salt 18 open to question undey: the provisions ot the Cliur- 
ter Act, and that, because tbo manufacture ot salt may bo 
unnecestary for the purposes of government in the sense that 
an equal amount of revenue might bo raised by a customs duty 
on the article, it is therefore illegal , and we proceed to consi- 
der tho monstrous assumptions and infercuccs that form tho 
staple of his second chapter After quoting from a letter of 
the becretary at tho East India House tho following words — 
•** The prices for salt sold by wholesale on account of Govern- 
ment are fixed with reference to the principle that they shall 
not fall short of the cost of provision, plus tho duty on im- 
ported salt,” he adds in all tho majesty of capital letters, but 
with the most palpable inconsequence — ** If* tfurefvre, w shall 
find the Government of India has not netted three rupees per 
mauml (which is the duty on tinjjorted salt,) they have in reality 
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caused a lou to Ute revenue of tlas country by man^faoturmy , 
and tiu contmuation of the salt monopoly by the East India Cam^ 
pany cannot he justified even an the score of revenue / ” In illns- 
tration of this position he gives two tables, shewing that from 
the year 1790-91 to 1844-4^, while 237,347,654 maunds 
have been sold and imported, which otuht, at 3 Bs. a mannd, 
to have yielded an aggre^te return of Rupees 71,20,42,662, 
the East India Company have in fact only retuused a net revenue 
of Kb. 60,62,68,280, thereby causing a loss by manafactnre of 
no less than Rs. 10,57,74,382, or upwards of ten and a half 
million |K>uiids sterlmg in fifty-five years. Let us test the acou- 
raty of this statement In the first place we desire onr readers 
to take particular note, that, although Mr Aylwin in his cal- 
culation of the quantity of salt sold and imported has very 
prejicrly included 61,04,220 maunds of imported salt, which 
at lie. 3-4 a maund actually yielded Bs 1,98,38,715, yet he has 
wholly forgotten to include this sum in his statement of the 
Company’s net revenue We must therefore at once make a 
deduction to that extent from his statement of loss, and reduce 
it to Us 8,59,35,669 In the next place ho has entirely over- 
looked the fact that during the first twelve years of the senes 
continuously, and in sove^ subsequent years the average pnee 
of salt sold at the public auctions was either less than three 
rupees a maund, or so little above it as to leave no margin at 
all even for tlio repayment of prune cosb to pai’ties who might 
have been disposed to import salt into tbo county on payment 
of a three rupee duty , and how perfectly absurd it is to argue 
that BO much salt would have been imported into the country 
ft a gn en rate of duty, when we know that the whole quantity 
sold on account of Government at a lower price was not cleared 
out by tho purchasers for consumption Under such a 
state of things the importer must have earned on his busi- 
ness at a loss, and the trade would very soon have ceased 
in like manner, Mr Aylwin has included in his statement 
ot salt sold, about 11,000,000 maunds, retailed at reduced 
pnocB in the manufactnrmg distncts, with which it is quite 
out of the question, that imported salt could ever have come 
into competition, and upon which, to prevent smugghug, the 
Government are obliged to be content with a much Tower 
duty than u^ion that imported and sold for the consumption 
of the intenor Lastly the pamphleteer has most audaoionsly 
omitted to deduct from bis estimate of net revenue at three 
rupees a maund, the very necessary expenses of oollection 
and prevention, with which he has taken very good care to 
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chaise the Company, and which at the mod'^rate rate of 5 per 
cent would amount upon Rs. 71,20,42,662 to no less than Ks. 
3,56,02,123 Due allowance being made for these several 
Items, Mr Aylwin’s estimate of loss by manufacturing will be 
found to be reduced to nothing, or less than nothing But we 
need not inform oar reader^ how imposaible it is to judge, from 
what has taken place during half a century under one systemi 
what would have happened during the same penod under ano- 
tlier The usual complaint against the Indian Qovemmont is 
that they have derived a greater advantage from the “ mono- 
poly, than they ought to, or could have realized from a com-^ 
Lined system of customs and excise, and this charge, wo* 
suspect, JB nearer the truth than the other To take, for 
instance, the year 1835-36 By referring to Table II fjivon 
above, our readers will observe that the avonye pneo ot salt 
sold wholesale on account of Government was ns. 423 the 100 
maunds. Tables I and III show tliat the quantity of salt 
sold wholesale and by retail was 4^422,582 maunds. And 
Table IV gives the total chargee of the department at Rs. 
53,76,063, or Its. 121 the 100 maunds. By this calculation it 
appears that the Government realize I a clear net profit of Rs. 
3(^ the 100 maunds by the sales of 1835-36, or (taking the cost 
of collection and psevention at ono-fifth of the entire charges) % 
gross revenue of Re. 326 the 100 tnaaodA The gross revenue 
Irom an equal quantity* of sMt imported on payment of the 
fixed duty, would of course at that time havo been at tho rate 
of Rs. 325 the 100 maunds , and, the cost of collection and 
prevention being tho same, the not profit would have been lis 
301 the 100 maunds. By a similar calculation, the og^rrogato • 
net profit realized by wholesale in 1835-36, 1841-42 and 1845 
46 was Rs. 296, and the gross revenue Rs. 319, wlulo the 
proceeds from on equal quantity of imported salt (at Rs. 3-4 a 
mauud during tho two first years, and Rs. 3 a maond during 
the last) would have been Rs. 307, and tho net profit Rs. 284 
the 100 maunds At all events we think we have satisfactorily 
shewn that Mr Aylwm’s extraordinary inference is not the least 
borne ont by the evidence he has adduced, and that the accuracy 
of* bis facts IB not to be imphcitly rehod on. 

Mr Aylwm's data for assuming tho probable consumption of 
salt in tne provinces which ** either directly or mdireotly are 
in a position to derive their supplies from Ben^^,” are so con- 
fused and contradictory that wo find it diflSoult to follow him. 
HeUlka of the population of these province as amounting to 
1 16,994,625 BtmiB, and refers ns for a dftaa of this number to 

A A 1 
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hiB Appendix No. 9, which we find indades netrly the whole 
penuiflnla of Indm ! If Mr Aylwin meane to say that any 
part of the oontment except that portion of it which la usually 
described as being subject to the monopoly f** namely, Bengal, 
Behar and Onssa, can eyer be supplied with salt'from Bengal 
cheaper than from other sources, he is grossly mistaken, and 
States what is oalculated to mislead those for whose information 
he professes to write. Although the salt imported by land 
from the north-west and the salt imported into Calcutta are 
equally taxed, yet no sdt from Benj^ ever finds its way 
higher up the valley of the Ganges &an Patna, and if the 
(luty on both were to be reduced to one rupee a maund, the 
relative expense of carnage would remain the same, and the 
natural boundary at which the consumption of one ceases and 
that of the other begins would not bo shifted a single mile 
The people of Madi^ and Bombay are amply supplied with 
mdigOQoua salt, taxed at tbe rate of twelve annas a maund in 
one instance, and one rupee a maund in the other, which forms 
a staple article of export from both presidencies. Surely Mr 
Aylwm does not suppose that Ben^ salt can eyer be profi- 
tably sold there, or that a reduction of duty in Bengal would 
hayo any effect in countnes of which the inhabitants naye now 
rbundanoc of salt for their own use, and to spare We repeat 
that Bengal, Behar, and Orissa are the only proyinoes wmch 
can ever draw their supplies from the manufacturing districts 
at the hood of the Bay of Bengal, and the English merchants 
who desire to trade in salt to Calcutta must at all events hmit 
their views of profit to those geographical hmits. 

I Whether or no these provinoos are adequately supplied with 
salt IS a question on which we probably do not gr^tly differ 
from Mr Aylwm. Takmg the population at 50,000,000 (which, 
if former estimates be at all oorreot, cannot now be m excess 
of the truth,) and the consumption of 1846-47 at 6,200,000 
maunds, we can easily calculate that each person oonsinfies, on 
an average, an extremely dimmntive fraction leas than 5 seers. 
But according to the lowest estimate, eaoh person ought to 
consume 6 seers a year, and the s^ply ought consequently to 
be at least 7,500,000 maunds. We are not disposed to deuy 
tbis inference, or its corollary, namely, that to the extent of 
the deficiency the people either go without the salt they would 
otherwise eat, or suluititute lUioit salt of a less pure and 
wholesome kind than that wbich is manufactured from tbe brme 
of the sea or the mmeral treasures of Northwioh. But the 
remedy for this u iiDft» as Mr Aylwm desires, to prohibit the 
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loral manaf^tare, and depend solely upon the imporUtioa of 
salt from abroad. Such a measure could only tend to aggra- 
vate the eviL The true remedy consists in a gradual reduc- 
tion of the duty on every kind of salt, such as has been ^ing 
on since 1844 and has been attended with such beneficm and 
etnking results — in the observance of stnct economy throughout 
the department so that the cost of producing salt in the Go- 
vernment agencies may be reduced to the lowest degree oon- 
fflstent with the fair profits of the moliinghees — and in dfiirding 
due encouragement to the regidar importation of foreign salt 
by admitting it to bond, os has now been done, under the regu- 
lations, ap^cable to all other descriptions of merchandize 
During the last five years, a reduction of 16 per cent in the 
duty, accompanied by a careful adjustment of the wholesale 
prices on the principle laid down by the Select Committee pf 
the House of ( ommons, has led to an increase in the annual 
consumption to the extent of eight lakhs of maunds, or 28,500 
tons, the loss of net revenue b^ing at the same time ins^i- 
ficant , and there ig every reason to *expect that nersevoranoo 
in the same course will lead to an equally favorable result at 
the close of another lustrum. The continuance of the present 
rate of duty is guaranteed uqtil the 1st Apnl 1849, but we 
trust that it will npt last for one hour longer, and that the Cai- 
cutta Gazette of ^at date will announce a further reroissiod 
We do not, nor can tb^ wisest among us, venture to indicate 
the point at which a reduction of duty will cease to bo accom- 
panied bv an increase m the consumption, but we are quite 
certain that it is yet a long way off, and that it will take many 
steps of 25 rupees the 100 maunds to reach iL The roduc-^ 
tions that have already tsdeen plaqp since 1842 arc only now* 
beginning to be felt by the poor — by the man who buys lus 
daily pao of salt from the petty dealer in the village bazaar 
It 18 only within the last few months, that the boon has reached 
the laboring ryot m the shape of a cowry or two saved from 
hiB earmngs, and that only in the less remote dwtnets. The 
first effects of the reduction have been to attract a number of 
small merchants to the trade by the increased profit which it 
DOW affords, to enable those formerly engaged m it to enlarge 
their transactions, and thus to force, as it were, a more adequate 
supply of the article into distant and thinly populated P»rts of 
the countiy, where the want of it has heretofore been felt as a 
real gnevanoe. It is by a resolute perseverance in this liberal 
eonne of policy that salt will bo largely and permanently 
cheapened to the consumer, and a sufficiency of it at a mode- 
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rate cost be made ayailable to eyery aal^ect of the East India 
Company m the lower provmcea. 

We need scarcely allude to Mr Aylwm’s reiteration of the 
oft*refuted allegations of the oppression to which the molun-- 
C^ees are exposed, and his vain attempt to convict the public 
anthonties of inconsistency and contradiction on this point, 
by parallelizing passa^ that have reference to totally aiffer- 
ent obieots. The aide paper of Mr Parker, printed in the 
appendix to the Select Uommittee^s Beport, hu set the case of 
the molunghees finally at rest, and satisfied every unprejudiced 
mind that these people are not only not the miserable and 
ii^ured race they were once represented to be, but that they ore 
comparatively better off than almost anj^lass of men in India 
who live by the labor of their hands. We have already men* 
tif^ned that the pnee paid to them by Government tor the 
salt they manufiwtaro varies, according to the locality, from 
12 to 7 annas the maund, and this is considerably higher than 
the price they could get horn private merchants in 1765, when 
the trade was perfectly tree We will only add, of our own 
personal knowledge, ^at whenever the accumulation of stock 
or an increase in the importation of foreign salt has compelled 
the Government to limit the n^onufooture in any particular 
agency, the cutchery of the agent is croyrded with eager 
applicants for the customary advance, and resounds with bitter 
remonstinnces from the disappointed, amuna^ the injustice of 
preferniig ihe interests of foreijpi menmants to thoeo of the 
aoniZGnsof tlie soil I Nay, we have known occasions on which 
these remonstrances have reached the Couned Chamber, and 
induced the authontics to modify their previous orders for 
'restricting tho provision of the season. We con assure the 
manufacturers of Manchester that the molunghees are as 
eager for employment as the workmen m their own lactones, 
and that a short vear*s provision is as distasteful to the one as 
short work and short hours to the other 

The pamphleteer’s observations on the effects of the salt 
tax upon the people are as exonerated as we have shewn his 
other assertions to be nnibund^and incorrect. To prove this, 
let us take the population of the lower provinces, as above, ot 
56,000,000, and the gross proceeds of the salt tax for 1846>47, 
in round numbers, at 2,04,25,000 As we are not aiiguing the 
question between tax and no tax, but between the tax as it is 
at present raised and the tax as Mr Aylwm proposes to rea- 
lize it, namely, by prohibiting the local manufimture and admit- 
ting fimign wt at a duty of one rupee a maund, we most 
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dednct from the above sum jxiet ao mnob on aeoonnt of the 
borne made salt sold within tbe year, m would in dl proba- 
biLty bare been paid for the uiuno quantity of aalt to im- 
porters. The remainder will represent the sum oontribnted by 
the inhabitatrte of Bengal, Behar and Onssa to tlio salt tax 
Now the quantity of home made salt sold on account of Go- 
vernment in 1846-47 was 42,50,000 mannds. Mr Ay I win 
•a;^a that English salt may be laid down in Calcutta for 44 
&hilbngB a ton, or about 80 Rupees the 100 maonds, but we 

S refer taking the average pnee of nil foreign salt in Calcutta 
unng the past year, which was Rs. 50 as nearly ns we can 
calculate. From the gross proceeds, therefore, if we deduct Rb 
21,25,000, there will remain Rs. 1,83,00,000 debitablo to the 
revenue, which is at the rate of 5-856 annas a year from each 
individual tax-payer Beyond this sum, whatever the can- 
sumer paid for his salt is on account of the cost of production 
and carnage, and the profits of the dealers tlirough whose 
hands it intermediately passes. Th^e items he would ha^e to 
pay under any circumstances whether the tax was one Rupee 
a maund or whether it was ml , and in point of fact, although 
it 18 customary to say that the tax upon salt amounts to 5 or 
6 times the value of the artaclo (meaning thereby its prime 
cost,) and so to cepresont its effect in tuo most tinfaruralj^e 
light, yet this proportion undergoes a constant and rapid change, 
until in distant tracts, i^hore tbe selling price, swoUckI by pro- 
fits and charges, may, as it frequently does, reach Rs. 5-8 a 
maund, the revenue obviously forms only 50 per cent of the 
actual coflt to the consumer If for the sake of argument, we 
adopt Mr Ayl win’s statement that the avera^ rate of labour 
wages in the lower provinces does qot exceed Rs. 2-4 a month, 
and that four out ol every five of the population are unpro- 
ductive, (both assertions, especially tbe latter, being very wide 
of the truth,) we find that each laborer, to obtain five seers 
of Sait a year for himself and as much for each of four others 
dependent on him, must lay by for that pumoso one rupee 
134 annas from his income, or rather less than twenty-five 
days’ wages. But if, as is far more bkely, the average rate 
of a day laborer’s wages is Rs. 2-8 a month, and if, os w Y&fy 
certain, the members of his family cam ainongst them at 
least as much as he does, we shall find that he has to pay for 
the same quantity of salt the joint income of only cloven days. 
Mr Aylwin seems to have forgotten that the contribution of 
any BiT«n family to the salt rerenue moat be m proportion 
to tlw ^nantitf of «alt they consume, and that no man can pay 
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an exceanve amount of tax to the Government without at the 
same time enjoying an abundance of salt. By stimming the 
argument first one way and then the other, the pamphleteer 
defeats fau own purpose and is left without ground to stand on. 

Far be it from us to say that salt ought not to be cheaper 
than it 10 , or that every laborer should not be able to purchase 
as much salt as ha can possibly require for himself and his 
family, but we are very confidently of opinion, that the neces- 
sity of raising a revenue of one milhon and a half being 
granted, and who will gainsay it, a tax of eight pence a head 
per annum on the consumption of salt upon a population 
e&tirely free from every other description* of taxation, except 
a tnfiing excise upon the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
and drugs, is os little open to objection as any that could be 
contrived It has likewise the great advantage of being raised 
without the intervention of a single tax gatherer or preven- 
tive officer, except in a narrow tract of salt-producing country 
along the shores of the bay , and at a charge (exmusive of 
the cost of manufacture) of less than six per cent. We can- 
not ui^e too strongly the paramount obhgation under which 
tlio Government lies of cheapening salt to the consumer, and 
of gradually dimmiehing the rate of duty with that view, 
uptil the consumption ceases to increase m proportion to the 
sacnficcs of revenue. The Government of India, like all 
Governments, requires a constant flapper to remind it of the 
wants of its subjects, and of the measures required for their 
rehef For this end, even such works as this of Mr D C 
Ay 1 win ore not without their use in attracting attention to the 
, subject and inviting discussion upon it But to suppress alto- 
l^ctlier the local inanufactnr^, as this wnter recommends, to 
impose a differential duty on salt imported in Arab and Gulf 
ships, as he mdirectly proposes at page 30 of his pamphlet, and 
then at once to admit salt into Cdcutta in English vessels 
on parent of a duty of one rupee a maund, ore measures 
of such flagrant injustice to the people of Bengal, and of such 
financial impoBSibiutv, that it is absurd to suppose for an in- 
stant that they will oe adopted by the executive government, or 
sitnctioned by the Impenat Legislature. • 

We confess ourselves utterly unable to comprehend the 
arguments by which Mr Aylwm, in his pannioulous wisdom, 

* Tha rmt hj the ryot to Zeiaindir fur tb« land lie eultiTetee u not in 
the netnre of a tax It woald liare to b« paid in the aame rate, whether the GoTern 
ment received a portion of the rent from the Zemindar or not, and le aotoally ao paid 
in lakhiraj eetatei arhere the whole rent is enjoyed by the proprietor 
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hu endeaToured to persuade his readers that the operation 
of the salt tax m India limits the produotiun of sugar We 
should have supposed in our iguoranoe that if there existed any 
perceptible connexion betvreen the consumption of salt and the 
groww of sugar, the necessity fm* paying ue tax on the for- 
mer wonld have afibrdcMl the ryot an additional inducement 
to resort to so remunerative an occumtion as the oultivation 
and manufacture of the latter Indeed the table given by 
Ttfr Aylwin, which we insert, m a note* would seem to sup- 
port our view of the matter rather tlian his , for during the 
years 1637 to 1641 when the exports of sugar rose from 
8,14,771 to 17,84,791 maunds, the pnce of salt was at its 
highest, and the subsequent falling off m the exports of 
the former to 15,39,117 maunds in 1844-45 has been concomi- 
tant with a gradual reduction m the price of the latter article I 
But the ridiculous nonsense of such a forced analogy between 
events that have no earthly relation to each otlicr, if not suffi- 
ciently apparent on the face of tho^ assertion, is amply sllus- 
trated by the exports of sugar in 1845-46 and 1846-47, 
amounting to 18,39,374, and 17,15,217 maunds respectively 

We hod intended to offer a few observations on the great 
problem that remains to be solved m connection with the admi- 
nistration of the palt revenue of Bengul, namely, whether ^it 
would be prudent or practicable to substitute a system of excise 
for that of purchase afid sale which now prevails, and what 
would be the consequences of such a change ution the revenue, 
the consumers, the manufacture of salt, and the general inland 
trade of the country But our space will not allow of it The 
difficulties of the question are great and sufficient to afford thq 
materials for a separate article whi^h we may porliaps hereafter 
have occasion to lay before our readers. 

We must now take leave of our subject with a word of defer- 
ential advice to the Enghsh salt projinetors who may have placed 
confidence in Ay 1 win's promises of an Indian El- Dorado in the 
shape of an unlimited field for the absonition of Cheshire bnne 
and the return of substantial profits. Depend upon it, worthy 
gentlemen, that, except when freights are ruinously low, your 
salt can never come into competition m Bengal with the salt of 
the Coromandel ooast, of Ceylon, of Bombay, and of the rer- 
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sum Gulf These salts, we fully admit, are greatly mfenor to 
your stored salt, and perhaps not of such good quwty as your 
common article, but they can be profitwly imported at an 
average of about forty rupees the 100 maunds, whereas you 
cannot land your salt at Calcutta, under the mbst favorable 
circumstances, at less than sizty-fiTe rupees, and you are gener- 
ally put to a much higher charge. The price of the Company’s 
salt, exclusive of the fixed duty, vanes from 100 rupees for 
the best Pongab, or boiled salt, to fifty-six rupees for solar 
evaporation It » not therefore from the East India 

Company that you have to fear anything, but from the Arab 
add ooastmg traders, whose transactions m salt are gradually 
increasing, and last year amounted to 10,98,208 maunds in the 
following proportion 

Bombay, Maunds 511,254 

Gulf, „ 397,696 

Ceylon, „ 101,926 

Madras, « „ 87,332 

Tbe high cost of production of Bengal salt, resulting from 
the present direct mtorforcnco of Government with the manu- 
facture, is that alone which enables you to keep your footing 
in the Calcutta market. If it should be found practicable to 
allow tbe free manufacture of salt at the mouths of the Ganges 
subject to an excieo duty, from that loctant the trade will bo 
closed to you- Wc are assured by the evidence of Mr Bolts, 
quoted at the commencement of our remarks, that salt used 
to be manufactured m the bunderbiius at twenty-five rupees tho 
100 iniuinds, and there is no reason either to disbelieve his 
testimony, or to doubt that under a perfectly free system of 
conipctiiion tho expense of manufacture might ogam be reduced 
to the same standard The Government will never be mduoed 
to suppress tho manufacture of Bengal or even to restnet it, 
except m so far as may be necessary to prevent contraband 
traffic. And the results tlierefore which you are taught bv Mr 
Aylwm to expect from a reduction in tne duty, can only be 
obtained by the perpetuation of the system which, under the 
name of monopoly, you are so eager m your endeavours fo 
extinguish Persist, we earnestly entreat you, m agitating, 
accordmg to the Lght you possess on the subject on behalf of 
the people of India , but do not delude yourself with the hope 
that the abandonment of the manufacture by Government will 
be attended with any profit to yourselves. 
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Smuint Grammar, by M WSbami, JEnj 

Wi htJ with great delight the Tolame now before ua Up to 
within the last few yeart, the Study of Sansknt haa been lurroondad 
by a combination of diffloultiea^ each aa to daunt all| but the boMaat 
and moat peraefenng The Orammar of Sir Charlea Wilkme, thongh 
highly accurate, preaentod itaelf m the ahape of a Tolume twice the 
Biie of Buttman or Matthue— 4he young beginuer, aoonatomed to the 
portable Latm or Greek Grammar, atood amaied at the ponderouaneu 
of the Sanaknt BndimenU Six yeara ago thu defect ww partially 
lemedied by Hr H H Wilson , but hit grammar, although an admir- 
able improvement on the older form, still presented many things calcu- 
lated to deter the beginner In this state of things Mr Williams eom^ 
forward to sunplifjr matters, to amooth the crooked ways and to 
throw light on darknesa He haa not the sUghtest sympathy with tha 
ndiculona method uniformly pursued by the Native Pandits , he haa 
no reapeet for the Sutras of Pamni , n<^ regard to the antiqui^r of 
the Mugdabodha That is to say, regardmg the langnage as one 
to be studied by Europeans, he does not see why it should not be 
commenced ai^ perfected on the aame system and with the same 
felicity as the Classical Tongues^ It may not perhaps be known to 
many of our readers, that five }ears ago Mr Williams was one of thp 
most distioguisbed Itudenta that ever entered the walls of the East 
Indu College Gifted with great natural talents, amongst which we 
msy number a great facility lor the acquirement of languages, and 
endowed with a clear and comprehensive judgment, be seemed marked 
oat for a conspicuous part in his future Indian career Unfortu- 
nately domestic reasons prevented bii ever reaching this country, and 
we now find him estabhsbed as one of the Piofessors of the East 
India College and employing bis leisiye hours in the composition 
of works like the present But Mr Williams must be allowed to state 
his own views himself ^ 

^ It u enough to say of the present volume that it is the first really 
elementary Sanskrit Grammar ever published Its defecU will, there- 
fore, It IS hoped, not be too entically judged by those who propoee 
to ^emselves a higher aim than the mare assuUoca of be^nners 
To administer to the wants of the earltMi students has been the one 
object kept steadily m view , and subordinately an attempt has been 
mlde, to exhibit the peculisnties which distinguish the study of tha 
language from that of LaUo and Greek The plan adopted will 
infi&cieady explam itself It has been deemed desirable not to 
embarrass the student with too mnoh at once Types of two 
difi^t Bisee have therefore been employed, Iho larger attraoU his 
eye to that which is of first importance, tha smaller generally wm- 
t^s such matter aa possesses no pressuig claim to bis immediate 
consideraUon. The Boman character has been applied to the 

a 
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efprcmoii of the BeTtnegen throoghoat the greeter part of the 
Oremmar, eipecially m treating of the mlee which reflate the 
combination and pemoutation of Vowela and Conaonanta There can 
be no doubt that the false opinion which prevails of the difficolty 
of Sanskrit, may be traced to the labour iropoMd, of thoroughly master- 
ing these rules at the first entrance upon the etody of the language 
1 hey form, as it were, a mountain of difficulty to be passed at the very 
commencement of the journey , and the learner cannot be con\ meed that 
when once surmounted, the ground bejond may be more smooth than 
m other languages, the ingress to which is comparatively easy 

Pasaing rapidly over the table of the alphabet, which le printed with 
gpreat accuracy of type, we come to the combination and permutation of 
fetters Here Mr Williams would have the student remember, that the 
Greek and Latin are not without certain euphonic changes of lettei , and 
whilst allowing that these changes are applied mach more extensively 
t^iroughout the Sansknt than in any language under the sun, he would 
have the learner commence by mastering only the most important at 
first Amongst these he rightly numbers the changes of the Visargah 
** let him master/’ he saj s, “ the following five rules before he attempts 
to A;ad a single sentence of Sanskrit, or he can never hope to make any 
real progress in the acquirement of thie language ’ — and these five 
changes are given in a table so exceedingly simple and clear, that its 
peiusal for one quarter of an hour ought to fix the rules in the mind 
of the student for ever We then have an able chapter on roots which, 
to OUT mind, are the great originals out of which the present copious and 
complicated language was fashioned 

Ibe nouns and pronouns are compassed <*0 as iihall a space as would 
be either possible or prudent We next learn some valuable informa- 
tion regarding the loots of the verb, out of two thousand, about one 
half follows the first conjugation, about 130 follow the 4tb, and about 1 40 
the 6lh of the remaining roots, not more than 20 in common use follow 
c the 2Dd, not more thin 5 follow the 3rd, not more than 6 the 7th, 
not more than 4 the 5th, not more than 1 the 8th and not more 
than 12 the 9th Hence it is obvious that this great language was 
originally natural, simple and uniform, and that its great difficulties 
are mainly due, to crackbrained Pandits and would be true gnunmanans 
who pel verted the true ends of knowledge, by turning simplicity into 
ab’ttiuseness, and plain language into puulee We then have an ex- 
cellent Chapter on participles, which, in Sanskrit, constantly discharge 
the functions of the verb itself, and more especially of the verb m its 
passive form This peculiaritj , to our mind, serves to shew that all the 
efforts of grammarians have failed to fetter the language m the manher 
they would desire In the hands of the earlier and purer poets it has 
refused to be cnbbed and confined, and has made itself a free vent by 
the use of participles to supply the place of the verb, and somebmee, as 
IS well shewn m the chapter on Syntax, the rejection of verb and pari^ 
aple ho^ 

A very common difficulty m Sanskrit Syntax is next elncidated by a 
chapter on coropound-woxda The Sansknt delights in expreaaing a 
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•enei of picture! by compound epitheU, ill reltUfe to one tnteoedont , 
ill binging m it were on one nominttive cue A modem poet would tell 
ue, tbit the hero mw the monster whose bick wee defended by 
impenetTible scales — that fire and bnmstone darted from his eyes— 
that long claws hung down from his feet — that the air resounded 
with the lashing ot his tail The Sanskrit author would probably say 
in one or perhaps two ** he, the long armed Hero, saw the monster 
with back covered with impenetrable scales — with eyes sending forth 
^re and brimstone — with feet adorned with long claws— with tail 
making the air to resound with its whiirmg This, strange as it 
may teem, is the best evidence of the pliability of Sanskrit, and even, 
when carried out to a much longer evtent than we have above 
descnbed, rather lightens than otheiwise the labour of the translator 
We now come to a veiy valuable Chapter on Syntax, the last in the 
work, and here we are well leminded that our labours in Sanskiit end, 
just where, m Greek and Latin, they really commence, in fact, ciitical 
scholarship in Sanskrit Syntax is unknown , the tiue test of Sansl^it 
scholarship lies in the great laws of euphony, so extensile and so un> 
changeable in the inflections of nouns and in the cliiiiges of tiie verbs 
We are then never perplexed as to wbeth%r Jadi il may be usedewith 
a present or with a potential tense, or whether Janat as long as, may be 
lawfully used with the future tense On points like these the voice of 
discord IB hushed , and no Pundit of either ancient or modem Umo has 
taken up his pen on either one side or the othei How difflieiit with 
the Greek, the best scholars are * still in doubt as to all the uses of 
&*, and the diffeience between and bwtsfpi is yet a very lawrtil 


subject for discussum • 

With the Chapter on SynUx Mr Williams s Grammar is ended, 
but he has very wisely given, at the end of the book, a few solectioiis 
in translation for the use of beginners , and has furnished them with 
aids, such as may smooth the real difficulties of the first road, but not 
such as to encourage any carelessneM in the jtudent One of these* 
selections, we are happy to find, is takiyi from a litUe woik called the 
SanBkntamaki published some jears ago in Calcutta and due to the pen 
of the late lamented Dr Yates One word more with Mr Williams 
before parting— he wonders thit his favourite language should be so 
little culUvatcd m the East India College, and he still mainUins that, 
unless made compulsory, it will never attract any number of Votaries — 
We will grant him his argument that, though many Civilmns have sue 
cceded without the slightest smatteiing of S^krit, yet that they would 
probably have succeeded much better or, at least, have ob^ned a deeper 
inaicrht into the antiQuities of India had they bat sot foot on the 
threshold of the Sanskrit Temple We will allow that a fair knowledge 
of Sanskrit makes the acquirement of many Indisn diiUccU the mere 
labour of a month or six weeks , but, we cann^but think i a very great 
hardship that all the students should be compelled o toil at th» language 
m addiUon to six other extensive subjects of reading No matter 
whJSer Mr Wilhams’s great ablities can smooth the path and lighten 
S,e kS , to to«h“m m . ColUg. bk. »>d to 
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young men of the stamp and abilitio* ganerally found there, u per- 
fectly hopeless. We are sorry to use so strong a term, but we have 
thonght upon the subject long enough, and our opinions have been 
backed by several men of much more extended expenence than 
ourselves If Saoslmtis to remain compulsonr, two if not thrm of 
the snbjeots, at present taurtt, must give way before It At present the 
knowledge of Sanskrit, wniob mne-tenths of tbe Men bring out to 
India to assist them in mastermg the Bengali, the Hindi, or the Mah> 
ratta, is exactly sunilar to that of a boy who should be set down 
to learn two or three hundred words of Latin, m order that such a smat- 
tering might be useful to bun when he comes to try his hand at either 
French or Italian 

«We regret that, on this point, we should differ so widely from Mr 
Williams, and we gladly turn from the smaller sphere of College life 
to the benefit which we believe he baa conferred on the canse of Oriental 
Literature m general The Graduate of Oxford or of Cambndge may, 
if Meurous of attaining any knowledge of Orientals, turn to Mr 
Wilhams*s book without any feeling of dismay 

If the study of Orientsls is ever to incresse, it will be by sid of 
hooka Qonstructad on the preunt plsn Mr Williams, we understand, 
IS sgain at work, indefatigiMe in tbe same field of research, and we 
shall hope to hail him berei^r as one to whom Orientalism owes a 
lasting debt, who neither exalts his favonnte study above the 
punty of Classical Tongues, nor allows the quibbles and alliterations 
of later authors to be confounded with the pure and often excellent 
pdetry of tbe Ramayana and the Mafaabharat, bdt, as spphed to the 
East India College, our views are analtera|^le , and as tbe mastery, or 
even a competent knowledge of the seven subjects there taught, is a 
hopeless case, we leave it to our readers to judge whether Sansknt is of 
such paramount importance as to usurp the field in preference to 
others , apart from this connderation, we mnat heartily congratnlate Mr 
.Williams on the appeafanee of hia Grammar, and shall be ready to 
welcome his re-appearance m the same field, and that, we hope, at no 
very distant day 


Observattoni on the Nature and Treatment of Chderoy by T 
HastmgM, Meq M R. C 8» Bengal Medical Service, Calcutta, 
OtteU and Lepage, 1846 

We notice the Pamphlet of Mr Hastings more, on sccount of tke 
umversal mtarest of the subject of which he trests, than, on account of 
any parUcular importance or novelty in the views and practice which 
be advocates. Indeed, the sothor's pretenBons sre very moderate, and 
his object, which we heartily seoo^ is to direct findi sttentaon to 
the mveshgaUon of the nature and treatment of the awful Disease 
Hid Mr HasUngsfollowadnphissiiggesUonsbyahistQryofbisownex- 
ptnenoem tbs treatment of the Disn^ either in Natives or Earopeaiii, 
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btg lenurki would be more valuable, -uid we encourage him to eupnlv 
the deflwencjr in a future report It would be acil if our Cm! and 
Military Surgeona could be persuaded oftener to venture tbeoieelvea 
in print They would not have to complain of aevere oriticiam Dr Mac- 
Gregor’s, Journal in the North West, meeU with far loo htUe suppoit 
from the Profession, whether in the way of contributions of mstenal, 
or money Whether from personal or other causes we do not know| 
but some of the ablest men ui India, m extensive European practice, 
contribute nothing 

* Narratives of observations, and histones of epidemics are much 
Wanted, and while India abounds in good MedicU and Surgical practi- 
tioners, there is a great deficiency of e\ ery soi t of Medical writers 
This IS possibly the eflfect of reaction and impioved general educaticm 
A few years since, monographs on every disease under the sun, inunda 
ted the shops of the book sellers in London, h dinburgh, and Dublin 
Infallible remedies were most numerous for those diiessea which were 
well known to be the least curable, and the author who had seen the 
least of any given disease piomised bis patients the most success 
^remembering, we suppose, the hint of the 'V jcar of Wakefield who 
told bis daughters they were simpleton^ for gning their crown 4o the 
Oipsey who promised ^em only a Baronet and a b quire for husbands, 
whereas he would have prouused them a Piince and a Nabob for the 
same money 

But to return to the subject of Cholera— Mr Hutings recommends 
the hot bath of 110° Fahienheit,V hotter in the 1st stage of attack, 
in contra disiinctiofi to the warm bath, and with a view to arouse Ihe 
■yetem and rendewit susceptible to the medicinal agents afterwards 
to be administered Perhaps the hot bath is worthy of further trial, 
though we mutt warn Mr Hastings that it has been tiied by many and 
not approved Dr J Mouat tried baths at Berhampore in 1828,10 
H M s 14th Regt 

In the transactions of the Medical Society for that year, an ab]^ 
paper appeared from the pen of that Gentleman, now Suigeon of H M a ^ 
13th Hussars, one of the most distinguished mi Ucil veterans of the * 
army Dr Mouat then remarked that be had little more satisfactoiy to 
say of the pathology and treatment of the Disease than when he first 
saw it soon after bis arrival in India in 181 7 Ihiity years hue now 
elapsed, and in 1847, though many gloomj pages have been added 
to the History of this Scourge, we haie the same melancholy confession 
to repeat regarding its treatment Numbeiless specifics hare started 
and died away, and, shout two years ago it was confident!} proposed 
that C^ton Oil m lai^ dotes with Hill Opium was so far worthy of 
confidence that a practitioner failmg to employ it, and loemg a patirat, 
might tax hiimw^lf with homicide 

The epidemic of 1645 at Subathu, KuskiwIi, Umballa, Ferosepore 
Ludiana and Meerut; all sUtions for European troops, shewed the 
faHacy of the claim" of Croton oil to any thing more, than an average 
plaee writh other medicines Dr Dempster and Dr Steel, two of our 
mort skiUuI pra^tionera mthe North Weit»gnTe tha moit careful tnal 
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to it in the Wftj laid down by Dr MacGregor, and so did many others 
•^wbile the statistics of mortality in the 1st Bengal Fusiliers shew that 
Dr MacGregor’s own practice with it, was not more successful than that 
of others, with other drags At Meerut the sporadic cases of Cholera 
are remarkably tractable, and so they used to be at Kurnaul — and 
when the epidemic reached Meerut, m 1845, it ra^ less Virulently 
than at other places It is worthy of note too, that natives aie more 
easily cured than Europeans, and thus there is much encouragement 
both for the faculty and the laity, to hasten to tbe aid of poor natites 
Indeed tbe eneigy and promptitude and tact with which any given 
remedy la plied, have as much to do with successful practice aa the 
choice of the remedy in the first instance When a case appears, 
e>ery adiunct at band should be laid under contnbation, with a view, 
as Mr Hasting’s explains, to rouse tlie nerves of organic life without 
dels} and befote they reiuse to respond Aftei a while the stomach 
becomes as insensible aa a “Mussuk’ or a dtied bladder lhat 
practitioner will be the most successful, who is most tbe man of 
resources 

It IB little to one’s credit to plead, if I hnd had this or that the result 
wouW have been different ^be man of resources will create means 
and appliances, if he does not find them, and in one sense will fulhl the 
proveibial impossibility of making silk purses out of sow s ears -^No 
Lead of a family should be without a pneket of Cholera Medicines, or 
neglect to make himself acquainted with the way to administer them, 
and he should adminuter them then and there, avoiding to send tbe 
ptiUeut 'uiy distance, or sending any distance for a (tiore eligible mate- 
iial Ihe following is a summary of what i^ believed by Dr Copland, 
Professor of Medicine in the Umversit) College, London, to be tbe 
picseut sense of the profession, regarding Choleia The passage occuis 
in a recent number of his Dictionaiy of medicine, and as it is cndoised 
by the leading Medical Jouinals in Gieat Britain, deserves trans- 
cnbing in this place for the information of India 

* ** I conclude tlus pai t ol* the in^uir} bj stating tbe inferences which may 

* be diAWu Horn an extensive view of what is known of this pestilence, 

* as It hoe vppeaied m Asia and in Europe, and fiom intim'ite obsena- 

* Uou of its phenomena, os they leid to v inous considerations calcu- 
’ latcd to aiiest its progress, and to remedy it when an attack has 

* not proceeded too far m the desti uctive processes in which it has been 

* shewn to terminate A The pestilential choleia seems to have 

* been piopvgated by an animal miasm oi effluvium of a peculiar kind, 

* emanating from the bodies of the affected , and this effluvium being 

* inhaled with the air into the lungs panlybes their organs, and acts 

* as a poison on the class of nerves which supphes the respiratory, the 
' assimilating, the circulating and secreting viscera, vitiating also 
‘ ths whole mass of blood, and thereby occaaiooing a specific disease, 

* which, in Its turn gives nse to an ^uvium sutfllar to that, m which 

* itself originated , which also m like manner perpetuates its kmd 

* under the favourable circumatances of predispoaitioD, aenal vioissi- 

* tudes, ^ and thus a speoiflo form of disease is propagated fiur 
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* and wide» ta long as predisposing, concurrent, and determining 

* causes fiiTonr its propagation D The morbid impiessioo of this 

* effluvium u poison upon the nerves of organic life, and probably 

* the effects of its lotr^nction into the current of the circuKtion, 

' are of a sedabie hind, rapidly destroying the vital enei^ oi the 

* former, and vitiating the latter, and thereby giiing nee to the charac- 

* teiisUc phenomena of the malad} C The impression of the 

* effluvium on the organic class of nerves, and the vitiated state of 

* the blood may be viewed as the proximate catue, not only of the 

* disturbance evinced by the respirator), the secreting the assimilaUng 

* and the circulating functions, but also of the rooibid actions of the 

* stomach and bowels, and the copious serous discharges fi om theiroi gani 

* as well as of the muscular spasms, the sinking of all the vital and aiu 

* mal powers, of the shrunk and collapsed state of the suitncc of the 

* body, of the black tluck state of the blood and of the rapid diprewnioa 

* of the animal temperature D The state of the perspiiation and skin 

* and the discharge ot the scioub poi ion of the blood b) the atomftch 

* and bowels impaiUng the peciiliai appeaiance of the evacuatinit, pro* 

< cced from the alteration piimanly produced in the vitality of the f/anie 

* and in the condition oi the blood and it u chiefly through tin. intdium 
‘ ot tlie cutaneous surface of the liver, of the kidne}s, and oi tlie mucous 
‘ membranes, osbifeted, peihaps, also by the other stcrttin^ uscein, that 
‘ the morbid change of tlie blood is lemtditd and impurities uinovcd 

fiom It E The advanced SUges, of the coiibtcutnt oi Jcbulc «>njp- 

* toms of the disease, whether thObO, chafly depending uikjii the stite of 
the ncivous fuiictlbns, or of the circul ition within the biain or piottisd 

* mg from the condition of the abduiniiial viscera, ausc pailly from the 

* shock received by, and liie depiessioii of the vital eiaigy of the liame 

* in the early stage, and paitl), if not chiefly, from the altti aliens which 
‘ had taken place in the blood, during the early stages of the malady 

* F The effluvium or Biminium which piop^atea the distemper, is 
‘ geneiated by the progress of the changes produced iii the blood and 

* is emanated or discharged fiom the^ mucous surfacts of the lungij 
‘ and digestive canal, and from the 'cutaneous suifice, along with 
‘ their lespective exhalations and accretions, and the siminium by 

* coutaininating the surrounding aii, oi woollen clothes md annual 

* products, capable of attracting and retaining loi a while animal 
‘ effluvium, affects those of the healthy, who iie picdibpohcd, either 
‘ constitutionally or by antecedent, concomitant, or determining 
‘ influences, or on whom this efecient agent acts in an intense oi con- 
« centrated form, or is aided by accessory or concuireiit causes 

* W Hastings, m hiB little biochure on the subject, after indicating 
the general character of choleia, and directing attention to the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the sympatbeUc nenous system, [wocee* with his 
deduoUons regarding the jfrwupy »eat of the disease His 

on this head may here be quoted as a favourable specimen of his mode 
of treating the general subject — * 

“ The most sinking feature of cholera, is lU remar^bly fotal 
On seeing this, one help the question,— fo what is U owing f 
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It the ovenrhdQiiiig prottntion t part and pared of the diiHiie, in £Kt a 
■^ptom « (v u It only the eflfoet of other aymptome ? t p the eickneet 
and purging 1 Again* one may Mh* would aiuneaa and vomiting:* however 
violent, anting from mere ftmctunial derangement of the mucoua rarfreet 
of the etoxnach and mteaunet, bring on thit eudden and dMully coUapte f 
Moreover in many catee* the vomitmg and purgmg are comparativlly 
■light; while m the tame inttancea, the proetration it ai great* or even 
greater Agam how u it* that there la enco a tndden and complete change 
m the aecretion of the entire mtettmd canal 1 Bnppoeing* the fbnctioa 
ongnmiol^i dieordered* would it be likely to be tnceeedad by inch rapidly 
fatal annihilation ? 1 think not. To what then can it be attnbnted ? To 
a morbid unpreaaion upon the very louroe, upon which the integrity and 
maintenance of every vegetative fuacuon, and lue itaelf, depends, vis * to a 
wUhdrafoal (if 1 may uae the expreaeton) the heeJUkjf amownt qf etmmbte 
uiuaUjf offordti by the nmpatkehe ntrvctua tygtem 

i’he liver, the atomac^ the mteetinea, the kidneys, the bladder, are all 
largely supplied from this eyatem of nerves, and we find them all, m tbu 
diMaae, in a state of uartid death, and neceeeanly almost insensible to 
iix^reations from rememes however powerfuL The heart too, which is also 
indebted to this system, becomee lanmiid sad feeble , succeeded by a torpid 
circulation, a cold akin, and still colder eatremitiea At length, the nervous 
aystepi and the arterial recipnx^ly act upon each other; the inaenaibility of 
the former being increased by Cue feebleness of the latter, and vice versa. 
1 be lungs acarc^y perform their office, either as organa of respiration or 
for purification of tne blood, greatly to the detriment of the bram and 
entire nervona system, and the body generallv 

I am not aware that any expcrimente qoold be performed to bear out the 
truth of my notion of the pathology of cholera One can, 1 think, only 
refcaon on the subject from a knowledge of the anatom/of the nervous sys* 
tern and its physiology, (as far as known) and , from the symptoms of the 
disease. Examination of the bodies of persona who have died of cholera, 
gives us no assistance lu our search for the pnmary cause; it shews ns 
dearly enough the ravages committed , the effects produced by the disease ; 
but we are as ignorant as ever, as to why the change from health to disease 
should be so sudden and so fataL 

• The explanation 1 beliLve to be this We have seen that every organ, 
the healthy and regular perforauiv*e of whose function u necessary for the 
maintenance of life, is either altogether or largdy indebted to the sym- 
pathetic nenouB system for ita nerves, and that this system, though m 
some respects distinct, u only partially mdependent of the brain and spinal 
cord, and that the latter are the mam source whence the power of the 
former, (of the organic nerves,) is gradually renovated We have seen tbit 
the nene ii charged, as it were with nervous power by the brain and spinal 
cord, and that, when once charged, it contmnes to eimt this mfluence, m a 
manner peculiar to itself This nen ous system then, being predisposed, 
becomes suddenly morbidly impressed arid excited, not absolutely an^ 
orgamcslly changed , but unable either to raceme or to tranmmt the nervwt 
potaer, I have above alluded to the consequence of which is, (as might bo 
expected) a sudden and almost complete destruction of the entire organisa- 
tion of the body The above I believe to be the pnmary eeol ef the atteoee, 
though of couree a rapid increase to the disorder u brought about by the 
effect on the entire nervous and arterial systems, the reaprocal action of 
which serves hot to complete the revolution already aet up m the entire 
lyetem 

If Una expkiiation be admitted, the rapidity and snddenenof the disease 
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the initentaneoiu tnd complete denmgement of the rh} ^poetic fancitou ii 
not to be wondered it, bat if it be not admitted, I cer^ainlj- ctnnot accord 
with an opinion, that ^e cime in the firet iniUnee can he merely a fime* 
tional diatnrbanee of other organa aecondanly improaainfT, in ao complete 
and actiie a manner, the aource whence w the vegetative function! are 
maintained 

Although 1 apprehend that the pnmaiy morbid action la impreaaed upon 
the eympathetio nervona ayatem I muat again remind the reader, that, 
secondarily reciprocal action more particular!} that between the ncrvons 
^d arterul syitema, quickly enauei, and maintains and increases the 
diaeaee The vinfymg influence of ^e blood is uartiall} lost It le only 
while in Its artenol state, that the blood is capsole of raainta nmg life. 
> enoua blood mtemipta the functions of the brain and nervous ayatem 
In cholera, how languid is the circulation, how in com^e respiration, and 
necessarily how venous the character of the blood ^e functions of the 
booy too, being snspended or perv erted the aeparation from the blood of 
cerUm matters which are afterwards eliminated from tho animal economy 
and which has a great share in preserving the normal compoaition of the 
circulating fluid, u at least v ery mcomplete, if not altogether checked " 


Ah Atlas of Anatomical Platen of the hitman Botlt/f acrompani^ 
uith descriptions in Ihndustanif hy Irtd J Alouat, M D , 
rdlow of the Royal College of SunpoiLs tn EngUaul — 
tant Surgeon Bengal Army* Ahmhei of and Seen tar?/ to the 
Council of Eduhatum of Bengal I^ofcMO? of Matma MtdoSa 
and Aledical Jmnspirudnici in the Binr/al Aledtcal iollegcy 8(r 
8(c 8fc Assisted by Munshz Nuusiiadin Ahmudf laU of the 
Calcutta Afadrtssa The dramwfs w stanc, bi) C Grant, Esq 
Calcutta Biihop's Colltge Press, 1846 Part II 


The Review of a work like this, where th^ Reviewer is compelled* 
to expichs the highest admir'vtion and beatow unquahhed priise is not 
peihijw so easy to him, and ahall we siy so not so pleasant to the 
re'ider, as when some blemiahea and in^ged features present theic 
salient angles for cnlicism and commi nt 

But whether this be so, or not, the purchaseis and users of the book, 
will not complain of the laie degree of peifection and beauty alUiu^ 
in this Atha of Anatomical Plates As our readers know, every oub- 
hcition of Indian birth or call action nnyclum the attention of tho 
Caleutta Review , piovided authois and publishers shew «• the ordy 
nary couilesy of forwaiding their woiks foi timelj notice The proie(- 
aional details of a woik like this do not however come strictly withm 
our scope, and though we shall touch we will not dwell on them 
Such a W WM greatly 

natn e pracUfaonere, and not lese for the reference t he Medical 
of the Semcoe, wboeo Tolumee, endeared to them ly CoUe» ^ ^ 
ennehed by their own notea and memorandi, have long 
at auction, to aome retired corporal for eight annaa or haply a rupee. 
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vrben they theniMlrei htTe been prepuiog to tnniport all their ^rldly 
effects on the back of a camel, — lucky if they can get two — or other- 
wiae delnered OTer to the silent perusal of white ants m a godown, 
or subnutted to the astonished gaxe of the alligators and Ashes at the 
bottom of the Ganges, or the scarcely more intelhgent or less asto- 
nished review of the Beluchis and Bugtis a. few, happy and 
adventaroua, snmTe all these contingencies, and seamed and scared 
and defaced and mnblated, veteran-Uke return, after costing four times 
their original price in transport, to a comparatively fixed a1»de Suqh 
are our own, which now lie open before us for companson with this 
new, and, to use the word in its military sense, smart production 
If it were not for the respect for standing” which an old Indian is 
bound to feel, and some gratitude for old services and old acquaintance- 
ship, we should be inclined to supersede our old rolumes for moat 

5 radical purposes, and adopt the new and beautiful Atlas of Dr 
Touat At due paces anddiscreetl} measured interv als, the Medical Col- 
lege of Bengal is fulfilling the designs of its noble and enlightened 
founders and patrons , and perhaps more than fulfilling tbeir hopes 
Happy in particular WiU Lord Auckland be to see this work It was 
ut gently needed, has been c leverly planned and admirably executed , 
and we are satisfied not only confers a boon on the profession, but 
will tend to the interests of all the parties concerned in its produc- 
tion, Dr Mouat, the Munshi Nussfradin, and the tilented aitist, 
Mr C Giant , modem Native Me^icrvl literature is ouly just com- 
piencing and we expect to see a great deal more ^et We cannot but 
allude here to the translation of the Pharmacmui into Hindi by 
Mr Bpilsbury, now Supenntending Surgeon of roe Saugor Division 
This gentleman was at work when the rest of the profession were 
asleep Many native youths owe much to his personal lastructions 
Hid his lot been cast m this city, though we will not say he would 
have been more useful, he would certainly have been better known 
• This Atlas, Dr Mouat informs us, was undertaken for the Military 
Class of the Medical College 

The phn of the Author has been to avail himself of the beet of the 
wiitingB of eminent anatomists, and by collecting and companng and 
condensing to produce what was adapted to his purpose, rather than 
by a total re wilting to aim at a new and entire, and perchance, infeiior 
onginality The same course we hear has been pursued and is pur- 
suing, uith regard to treatises and manuals on oUier professional 
subjects Nor is the credit one bit the less , we thank the bee for 
our honey, though perfectly well aware whence she diaws it In the 
honey suckle it was of no use to us, as tha pieaents it, it is of Uie 
greatest use , none will be better pleased with Dr Mouat’s work than 
the liberal authors to whom he handsomely expresses his ohlintions 
The work is to consist of, about fifty plates of subjects selected for 
their importance The sixe of the paper u seventeen inches by ten and 
a half, the meet convenient possible for use and transport Eighteen 
plates are already published, including osteology and the vascular system 
Chetclden baa been followed in the former — Tiedman, Quain, and 
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Ertimui WJmii m the latter The descnptiooi are printed both in 
English and Urd6 

Captain Marehall, the Secretary of the College of Fort William, 
bai officially gmted the sanction of hie name to the impnmatar of the 
text of the Urdu We think fetr iriU object that Eortsh aeientiflc 
teima have been tfnn«»plaiited in place of creating new a^ circumlocu- 
tory oriental ones mtelligible to nobody Where a good Urdu word 
eziited, It hae been used together with the Englieo word It is ira- 
jKissible to make use of the Arabic terms with any profit. 1 hoy are 
long and learned Arabic medical terms enough, but they cannot 
coniey the eense of the Englieh words which ugnify things and 
states, unknown to the Arabian and Peiuan nntera Were eren 
the Arabione terms ezpiessne, Aiibic is far less generally known nolr* 
a da}S thin Enghsh is, all o\er Hindustan 

1 he plates themsehes and the English and Urdu descriptions are 
all equally entitled to the epithets, clear and unmistakable, and <^n 
tradistiDctne to some not Teiy old editions ot British publicitions, 
wheie the plates need sign posts to warn ut thit they aie not slims of 
beef and fillets of veal, provided for our dinner latlar than studies pre 
pared for a lecture Here we ha%e no numbers to point out this th^liead 
and that the leg, and such and such is an aitcrj A dissected body 
in the anatomical rooms, stuck with dell sticks and inserted labels 
(ae with plants in *1 garden) for the con\ euiencc of lazy anatomists 
would be os hideous, os absurd, apd mischievous , and we are glad Dr 
hi ouat has repudiat^ the numbering and docketing sj stem Imanne 
a portrait in the Town Hall so treated This is Lord Metcalfe— 

>10 10 lepresents fiis noanand No 27 is his shoe 

Dr MouaVs Atlas is designed for the use of the already instructed 
of the profession— not intended to teach a spunous and artificial ana- 
tomy It will, to the educated, afford just that sort of aid which a view 

of the flesh dissected part would afford, and if it does this, it is enough 
for an Anatomical plate And the way tCk use it, is, to open tha 
Dublin Dissector or Quoin’s Anatomy — (Dr Mounts when the < 
manual or premised translation appears) and read the chapter on the 
pat t referred to Plate zviu of the veins of the arm, the region of 
the Fhlebotomiet is thus described — 

The blood of the upper extremities is returned to the heart by the 
‘ deep and superficial veins The deep veins accompany the arteries 

of tl e same name, each of which is ^nerslly attended by two veins 

* proceeding at its sides ” 

“ The cutaneo JB or superficial, are much larger t h a n the deep veins, 

** and lie between the akin and superficial fascia Their roots on the 

* digital veins arise principally from the back of the fingers, where 

* t£re are usually from six to eight branches, situated alongside of 
« each other and freely anastomosing together These branchee also 
‘ receive the largest veins proceeding from the palmar suHkoe of the 
« fingers, which at the second or first phalanx pass round to the d<^l 
‘ side They ill unite in two jwiiicipal trunks, the radial and abar 
‘ Terns’* 
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**Tfae ladial cutaneoui or Bnchio cephalic Teio, anaei from iho 

* ttmmb and index finger, if called the cephalic Tein of the thumb, and 

* proceeds on the hack of the hand m the first metacarpal space It 

* luns at first, along the ladial edge of the fore arm, then along the 

* anterior side or the arm, outside bicepa flexor muscle, pisses 
‘ between the pectoralis major and deltoid, and empties itself into the 
‘ subclavian vein beneath the clavicle 

The Basilic or Ulnar Cutaneous vein, arises from the back of the 

* third finger, also often from the space betureen the back of the index 

* and little fingers, and forms on the back of the band a considerable 

* net work of veins which ansstomose u front with the cephalic of the 

* thumb Sometimes when it reaches the back of the wnst, it goes 

* forward towards the ladius and anastomoses with the brichio cephalic 

* It almost always in the fore arm, forms the anterior and postenoi 

* ulnar cntaneoas veins, of which the latter is generally larger than 

* former After passing the elbow joint it ascends under the 
' brachial aponeurosis in the inner side of the arm, along the ulnar 

* nerve over which it lies, and empties itself into tho lowei end of 

* the axillary vein 

“ The median vein is a large branch which unites the radial and 
' ulnar veins as well as the supeiflciol and deep veins of the arm 

* It IS usually single, but someUmes double, and varies in length, 

* extending obliquely upwards and backwards from the ulnai to tlio 
' radial vein As high as the flexor carpi ulnans muscle It gene- 

* rally sends one or more large branches to anastomose with the anterior 

* part of the deep biachial vein or of the deep radial or ulnar vein 

* The lower part of the ^ein is called tl^e me diao cephalic and the 

* upper part, median basilic Sometimes the median vein ascends 

* on the ontenor face of the fore aim, between the cephalic, and the 

* basilic, with which it anastomoses free!} , it is then teimed the 

* common median vein 

“ The veins at the bend of the arm aie those usually piefcrred for 
' performing the operation of ^eveseciion The median basilic is 

* generally selected as being the laigest and most conspicuous, but 

* It should be remembered that an aitery runs immediately beneath 

* it, sepal ated only by the tendinous expansion given ofi from the 
' tendon of the biceps muscle * 

“ It IS therefoie liable, especially in those persons, to be punctured * 
We wish we could convey the idea of the clearness of the artjslical 
effect of the plate of which the above u a desciiption A glance 
at it suffices to refi esh one's memory folly, and would greatly assist 
one, who m the absence of regular surgical aid, might on an emergency 
be called on for the sake of humanity to bieathe a vein ” 

Plates viii and ix are themselves compendia of the anatomy of the 
vasculu: system The latter shews the mode in which the heart is 
connected with its principal channels, the aorta sending forth the new 
blood after oxygenation in the Inngs, and the vena cava returning it 
effiSte for pnnflcation The apex of the heart pointing not downwards 
into the centre of the body as the vulgar suppose, on seeing the organ 
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separated from ilb connexionSp but to the lefl biUt it alni >at a rufbt 
angle fiom the spine towards the sixth ub The tl oractt duct Ijnig 
between the aorta and veni civa and passing behind the asophoirus 
beie represented as truncated, is \eiy judicious)} coloarod telion Ihe 
thoiacio duct, as oui professional readers Ilqow well, and as oui unpio 
fessional readers may be told, consejs the coUected chjle and l>i»ph, 
the juices eliminated by digestion out of our food, from the iiitestinis to 
the angle /(Utoed by the union of the eubeiavian and internal jugular 
icins, where they mingle with the blood Dr Mouat bas a\oided 
the unneoesnry multiplication of plates what one plate could comprise 
has been included, and it has been tbe artist s care to a\oid confusion 
and indistmctnesB Wiien a part has no surgical or practical a 
plate 18 not given As foi instance none of the supeitiLial \eins el 
the back of the arm 

The plates in Osteologj are so entiielv copies from Che<teldcn, tbit 
It 18 only necessary to sa\ they have not beon injuud bj tbe reduction 
in size and the transmutation to an Indian drtsi * 

In phte Ml the aicb of the foot it> a picture wotth> the eye 
of our young engineer ofhceis So consummate h tJie roLLhinism ot 
our Osteological structure, that when w^ leki to it, we cm bctflccly 
refiiin from dilating on it 

Before we conclude we must be permitted to point out to the profes 
Sion, the new duties which will devolve on them in conscqmiicout 
the appearance of the Atlas, oi^ the promised ticatiscs an I inaniiaU 
on the different suhiects, such asChemi<itiy and Botanv wluciiwiil no 
doubt soon appear * Medical Officers will now be wholly iiicvcuaibtL 
il they do not refresh thei% own mcmoiies and tlio mcmoriLi < I Ihni 
subordinate medical establishments, European, Ea^t Indian, and Native 
with occasional lectures and demonstrations IIow, say could an 
evening hour in tbe week bo better spent than in the asscmbliirc and 
instruction of the ladb, and in the recapitulation to the elders of itiosc 
interesting facts in anatomy and physiology, which on tlini fiis^ 
announcement to ourselves caused a t^nll ot enthusiastic admiiatioti 
and adoration, even in tbe bosoms of tbe coldest ol us Conveying 
as these facts do, touching proofs of design and the meittfiil adaptation 
of stiQctuie to function and of both to external nature, we may 
say of a thousand things in anatomy and pbysiulugi what a poet says 
on another subject — 

<Aa for lome dear familiar atrain 
UnUred «e aak and aak again 
Erer in its melodious store 
^ ]?inding a spell unheard before 

Each repetition would beget a charm fur a succeeding repetition, 
and suggest contmually, those new and vivid illustrations of old truths 
which interest and instruct and expand tbe mind more than lesser 
new ones The emotions of mental pleasure reach their summit in 
these contempIatioDs If anatomy prove a Jry, barren unsavoury 
study, tbe dryness and banenness are in tbe brain ot the student That 
is not Anatomy’s fault An unenthusiastic anatomist has scarcely 
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e\er been known The preface of the work before ns aptly quotes 
the late Pr John Tytlei, in illustration of the moral effect of the study 
in Hindoftan, in leading to the breaking down of the prejudices of 
caste, but as the passage was quoted in our notice of Part I of the Atlas 
we will here allude only to what u said of every artificial distinction dia- 
appeanng before the knife of the anatomist On the dissecting table 
the equality of human nature u eten more emphatically proclaimed 
than in the grare Let the Brahmans think as they will, the anato 
mist sees with his eyes that that which the Scnpture simply announce, 
is true — That God hath made of one blood alt nations of men 

While we said, that the Atlas was for the more part a professional 
woik, it u still capable of extensive use by the educated who are not 
oC the faculty ^me acquaintance with anatomy is essential now a 
days to a liberal education Many points of interest would be eluci 
dated in general or miscellaneous reading, with the aid of the Atlas, 
w^ich must otherwise be obscure to one whose eaily departure from 
Lurope and early engagement m active life, may have prevented h om 
turning his attention to the etrncture of his own frame And in this 
respect we recommend Dr Mouat'a Atlas of Anatomy to be allowed 
a pllce in every General, or Station, or Regimental library as well as 
m e^ery Hospital— where we belieie the Liberality of Government 
will place it^ind on the table of every Suigeon 

" r ~~ 

\ Tnveshffatum of MortaXdy in the Indian -Army, by S B 
Woolhoxue FRA S London 18^19 

2 Tahiti of the Umvtrsal Lfe Assurance Society 

3 Ditto of the Family Endowment ditto 

^ It would not be ea^ to point out a better illustration of Lord 
Bacon a doctnne respectiug the tdola firt, or the pipjudices that have 
their ongtn in the impeifections of human language, than is to be found 
in the dislike that many people, and sensible people t<x>, enteitain towards 
I^e Assurance We have found this aversion existmg in many quarters 
where we should not have expected to find it , and on investigation 
we have frequently found that the opponents reprobated the whole 
system on the sole ground of the name, without having ever taken 
the Uouble to mquire into the significancy of the terms, with reference 
to the special application by which their uaual meaning is necessarily 
modifiea and reatneted An Insurance of Life ^ Who does not kndw 
that this IS beyond the power of man > Who knows not that we aie 
here to-dav and away to-morrow, that our days are awifter than a 
weaver*! shuttle, and that no one of us can tell what a day or an 
hour may bniig forth We trust our readers would deem it insulting 
to them were wt to set ourselves to the task of proving, for their 
information or oonvioUon, that such reasomng is alto^ther and exclu- 
sively directed againat the name, (which perlmps, after all, baa not been 
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\ery ftlicitouily chosen) but u sltogetfaer from *be puipose when 
intended to militate against the ikmg \ et as Uu e are unquestion- 
ably many very intelligent persons who hate never gtten much thought 
to the subject, which we regard as a very important one, some remarks 
on the subject of Life Assurance in general niiy not be out of place 
as pFeliminary to odr remarks on the duration of Indian Life and on 
Indian Life Assurance 

The constitution which we have received fiom our Cieator of necss 
foices upon us the conaideration that it is His will and iiUention 
that we should be dependent on mutual aid and mutual sjmpatliy 
From the day when we flist inhale the vital air, to that on which we 
return to o ir kindred dust, we are constrained, during each one of 
our W'lking horns, to feel that we are not sufficient foi ourselves, that 
wo cannot supply our own wants, or pioCure our indispcnublt comforts, 
but that we are dependent for the power of simtaiuing existence, and 
of rendenng that existence in any degree ])leasuiablc, upon the exei lions 
of a countleaa multitude of others 1 his is a meie fact, which sraic'fely 
requires to be stated not a theoiy that requires to be proved by reason- 
ing or lengthened argumentation Now this fort cleaily leads us 
to the conclusion that as members of a^ciil coramanity every one 
of whose members is dependent upon the eiirtiois of cveiy other, 
we hive duties to dischirge towards all those who have duties to 
dischaige towards us , and that each one livcb, non sidi soinm ted 
patt ut ef omnibus In full accoidpnce with this great law of our constitu- 
tirn which is the l^w (f niture oi of the Autlior of natuie, and with 
these social airangements which miy be regal ded as the law ot pfo- 
videoce is the teaching sof that great statute hook which has been 
given US bv special revelation from the God of n ituie and of providence 
Independently of the infaiiitely important truths which the Bible ttiches 
us de noto it confitnis and renders still nioie imperative by high and 
holj sanctions all those duties which deiiit their oiigin piima/ily fioiii 
the constitution and the position assigned tt us by our Creitoi , an^l 
amongst others tins ff performing our put niLiubtis of a meat 
social coinrounit) deriving fiom our bfetliieii the means ol suppljing 
our own wants, and contributing our share towards the supply oi 


But while nature and revelation c ncui in pitnlmg out to us our 
duty in this matter, they both leave much htitude m regiid to the 
details of the methods by which the dutj may be b« st dischatged 
We can conceive a state of things lo which men might bind them- 
selves by a compact to supply all the wants of eith other "they 
sVuld ansc If the miller and the baker, the asherman and the 
butcher, the grocer and the s-ulor the tailor and the shoemaker, tM 
carpenter the blacksmith and the bricklayer, the physician and the 
sur^on, the teacher and the pieather. the author and the reviser, ^e 
wilier, the Uwjer, eod the king -if then, end » oth« 

creftemen ebould enter into «n engagement , hereby eaih ehould to 
bound to provide with a doe aopply of the produce of bif oTO onft, 
all the othM members of the frstormly, the arrangement might pmhapa 
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work well enough for m little while Perluipe, if men were all just what 
tbej ought to 1 ^ inch a compact might be auffioient to enable the 
compact parties to support life m bdetmUe comfort , but as thion 
are, it were superfluous to point out that moh an arrangement cwSd. 
not be permanent The tailor would convince himself wble he 
was bound to supply clothes to the community, fais engfagement would 
be Ihlfilled to the letter if ha gave suits of the most simple construc- 
tion, while his customers would claim a ooat of m handsome cut the 
butcher would persuade bimaelf (deluded man that be could morp 
easily dupeuse with the Review, than the reviewer could dispense 
with beef and mutton , and the literatcur would t hink that bis articles 
were too ^ptn^iief to be bartered for diugget drevsing gowns and brown 
blead Now it is with the view of counteracting these disadvantages 
tliat all ci\ lilted commuiiitiea have adopted the expedient of money, 
as the lepreaentatiie of value of exchange, which forma a aoit oi 
reserve, > try much in the aame way in which the fly-wheel reaervea the 
power m a piece of machinery, giving it out in such meaauie and at 
such timea aa it is wanted Political ecooomiats cannot, wo think, 
give any dearer explanation of the oiigiu or uses of this expedient 

NSw in e^eiy well regulated community laboi la compensated by a 
conientionil equnalent in money, which, valueless in itself, u univei- 
aally throughout the community lecogmxed as a proper compensation 
for labor, and bo eunblea each laborer to v due his own laboi by lair 
compaiison with those of otbeis 

It men weie at dl times able to labor, and to piocuie the materials 
0^ labor, and the disposal at a fan rate of the produce of their industry, 
the Bjatem would be aa neaily perfect aa ik la possible foi an> system 
in this imperfect world to be But then there aia cases of not unfre- 
quentoccuirtncc, m which the failure of one or other of these con- 
ditions leduces a poition of the community to great distress If a man 
18 unable to liboi , oi if the earth fail for a season to yield a portion of 
iher fruits, ninth are tbeAgrand mateiid on which laboi is expended, or 
if foi any cause there is not a demand equal to the supply of any mano- 
factuie, a gieatei or leas dcgiee of nant must be the consequence 
i he second of these causes is, by the good providence of God, of 
lare occuirence, and, iiheu it does occur, but of short continuance, 
nnd the inconvenience leaulting from the third u greatly lessened 
by a law which petvades the socid economy, and whose oiigin we 
must ti ice to the Divine lObtitutor of that economy, that dl ex- 
pedients nhich labor in one direction is rendered more produc- 
tive, and BO the supply tendered for a time greater than the demand, 
lead m time to the necessity for a greater amount of labor m oth&r 
directions The distreaa onsing from these occurrences being beyond 
the powers of cdculation, and being necessarily ot a temporal y character, 
may be fairly left to be lelieved bv the spontaneous efforts of humane 
ana Chmtiaa cbarit/ « But the other cauae, arising frm laabUity to 
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labor, being more frcquenU/ pemineat m iU dQraUol^ and being 
m aome degree an object m tAlculation, at once admits and demandi 
A remedy of anotber kind Ooe4ialf of eTcry community are (tom 
tbeir sex unfitted for many kinds of work, and b<4h sexes are during 
tbeir childhood unfit for all labor Now bare the domeetic constitution 
supplies the defect of tue social , and noraen and children are generally 
provided for by thoM who are ao constituted as to (sel it at once a du^ 
and a pleasure to ehare with them their own eammge 

Suppose then a family consisting of a lather, a mother and ehildrsn 
!jrhe father has emplojme&t tecur^ to him as long as he liTes, and a 
moderate salary suticient for the maintenance of those who are de* 
pendent on him If it were a mailer of eerUmty that be should 
either snmve hit wife and children, or live till fuch time as his sods 
should be settled in busmess and enabled to support their mother and 
such of their sisters as might be unmamed the family would hate 
nothing to do but to make the monthly or yearly expensae not exceed 
the monliily or t early income But this is not the case When a 
man has }oung children, he does not know whether he shall lire to aee 
them settled in life or whether he shall soon be called to Jeare diem 
without a * bread winner ” If he were certain eien that he should live 
a certain number ol jears lit might manage, by curtailing his expenses, 
to ley up a provision against the daj of his death for those whom that 
death would leeie helpless But even this he does not know He 
may liie twent} years or he niay«die before the setting of to morrows 
sun Here tlun is the difiicuiti It is quite possible that he may hv 
long enough to sale *a sum sufiicient to pioiids for the education and 
establishment in life*of those whom he may leave behind him , but 
n 18 ju8t as poesible that bo may be removed before his eavmgs 
amount to any thing like the sum necessary for such ar end While he 
18 engaged in cogitations upon this somewhat painful subject he meets 
with a neighbour who is very similarly situated mth liimseli in respect 
of age, income and family They are not mtthcmaticiins , but tiiey * 
knoi very well that tlie one will probably survive the other, although 
of course it is bidden from them which of the two shall be the aur 
\ivor They therefore enter into a compact that they ahill each con 
tribute to a common fund a ctrtaiu yearly or monthly sum, and that ou 
the decease of one of them, a proper sliare of the accumulated fund shall 
be given to those who are left deiUtute by hii death, an J the remainder 
reUined for llie family of the survivor Another and another subsen. 
ber IS admitted from time to Ume, and a regular assurance office is esla- 
blisbed 

^ow It IS here that science comes to the aid of philanthropy The 
object of life assurance is to obviate the evils alteoding upon the uneer- 
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Uiotj of life Xow &t u tecerf uoed (hat ‘while thii uncertainty u 
all in all in retpect of indiTidnal life, there u a yeiy great approximation 
to oertamty in to the duration d collective hie Thie subject 

u now 80 meraJly understood that we know not whether we will 
be juihfled m offering an explanation Yet, as there are etill some 
who seem to have but vague ideal regarding it, a few eentences may 
not be thrown away The truth then ii ninply this, that while 
regarding any man of a given age, it is impossible to say whether be 
will hve one year or two, or ten or twenty, or any spemflc number of 
years, yet regarding a thousand men of that age we may say with 
almost complete certainty that a certainnnmber will die tn each succeeding 
year until the whole number be extinct It surprised many how nearly 
tVe first rude attempts at discoiery of this law of mortality agreed 
with each other , and now that itatistiei have been advanced almost 
to the tank of a sotence, and mathematical computation hae been 
applied to the facts furnished by itaUstical returns, we have the means, 
in countnes where regular returns of the population are procured, of 
attaining an wdefimtely close approximation to accuracy 

In regard to the detail of the method by which provision la made 
for suivivors there is considerable variety, some funds being eetv 
blished with a view to affoiding annuities or pensions to certain peibons 
named, m the event of these surviving the peison on whose life the 
assurance is effected, and others granting meiely a fixed sum on the 
death of the person assured, to his I eirs or assigns, be they who they 
may In some cases the prudent man may prefer the one method of 
making piovision for those whom he may leave behind him, and in 
some cases the other A man for example ^lio has a wife who may 
become a widow, but either no children to become orphans oi none 
who in the course of nature are hkely to be left lu a state of non age. 
Will piobably find it most advantageous to secure a pension to his 
widow , because in the purchase of this he has the adiantage of the 
chance of her predeceas ng him, and consequently he pajs much less 
for a continent benefit, (which is however the only benefit that he 
needs care mr) than he would pay for a certain benefit, for which how- 
evei, excepting only so far as the othei contingency u coveied by it, 
he has no particular need If on the other hand, the circumstancea 
of a man s family be such as that he is hkely to leave children behind, 
it Will piobably in general be more advantageous to secure the payment 
to them on bis death of a certain sum, which may be expended on the 
completion of their education, or their establishment in business 

Of the assurance offices again, or those which bmd themselves to 
pay a cet tain sum in the event of the death of the assored, there are 
two great divisions-— one class being joint-stock proprietory bodiee, 
the £areholdeni of which are responsible for the amount assured, and 
dmdmg amongst them the whole amount of profit that may accrue , 
while the other class consists of mutual assurers, who share the profits 
among themselves, either by annual or tnennia), or quinquennial divi- 
dends, or by dinunuUoD of the annuil premium, or by mcreue of the 
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aseared sum Many of the Societiea combine these two methods, 
giving the asrared the choice of a larger premium with profits or a 
smaller premium without profits We believe the former mothodt or 
insurance with a share of the profits has become the more favonte 
method , but we confess wo are not prepared to recommend it in pre- 
ference to the old method In the first place, it is the grand end and 
design of absurance to substitute certainty for chance , and this method 
of shanng the profits does not so effectually secure this end, but 
gather substitutes one unceitainty for another And then it is evident 
also that the perfection of Life Assuiance would be, to bate no profits 
such as those that by the mutual assurance Societies are shared among 
the assuied lu the present state of oui knowledge regarding life con 
tingenues, it would be altogether unsafe to establish auch rates ts 
would be just calculated to afford no profits, because we cannot yet tell 
with perfect accuracy the amount of risk , and the fivtng of the latee 
too low e\en a fraction would be fatal to the whole ooncem As 
however our knowledge of risks increases, and it ts perpetoAly 
inci easing it will become more and more safe to fix the rates, so as 
that the expense of management may be defrayed, and a fair return 
allowed to those who undertake the iwk Perhaps, however, th the 
present state of our knowledge, when it would be utter folly to support 
a Society, which should profess to have rates so low aa to preclude the 
likelihood of profits, the better course for the person effecting an assur- 
ance ma} be, to stipulate for a pvficipation of piofits * 

Many very curious results have been educed by the laquuies 
have been instituted into the subject of the average duration of human 
lite , on some of Tfhicb, ifi we had time and space, and other things in 
fair ** concatenation accordingly, we should be very wilhng to bestow 
a poition of our tediousness But tins may not at present be , and 
lu what remains of our “ notice ’ we must constrain ourselves to abide 
by a \ery few remarks on the duration of Indian life, and on the 
assurance companies that extend their good offices to India • 

There are very few subjects that occupy more of the thoughts of 
our good *' fiiends at home, * than the climate m which we live , 
and the time has not yet come when we shall be able to give them 
facta and figarea by which they may form an accurate estimate of the 

« One point we never find stated so clearly u we think it ought to be in the 
aehemea and tables of those offices that unite the two methods We refer to the 
point whai prqfitt tk**/ are UuU are ehared * whether the proflu arising from both 
branches or from the mutual asssurance branch alone It doos not seem to ns 
yiat those ssanring, with a right to participate in the profits, have any title to 
more than the latter benefit, and we do not enppoee that they reoeiTO it , but we 
remember in the proposala of vanons soaeuea what appeared to us a studied 
ambiguity They oonstantly eontain long details as to toe method of striking the 
balance and aseertainum the profits which from the very nature of the ease it u 
altogether impoastble for any bat a ekilfhl aoeonntant to nndnvtand whereas thw 
often do not oontam any statement of what it u essential that all should know ft 
10 unpotsible to impute this to any intention to deceive or keep u tJie dark Inde 
pendently of the nigh eharaetcr of hundrede of those who are at the heads of the 
Tinons oflbies, the vast amount of competition precludee the poenbihty of thi^ 
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actual nika that we eoconatar, when we baeoma daniiena of ** Baox** 
la*a plaina " Yarioos attampta have baan made to aatimate what la 
tachrnnally eallad the valve of European life u India, but the available 
data are not, in our eatimation, auffimnt to wanrant general oonolunon*. 
The lata Mr James Pnnsap drew np taldec from the Cml Service list, 
valuable so fiur u they go , in the AsiaUo Besearebef, there la a learned 
and important paper by Major Henderson , and Mr Woolhouse, the 
Actnair of one of the London Assorance offices, ha* analysed Dodswell 
and Miles's Annv list Wa believe we cannot treat the subject better,^ 
having regard the while to our limited space, than by stating m a 
tabulw form, the results of the last-named gentleman s inquiry, and 
then making some remarks upon the nature of bis data, which will 
be equally applicable to those of Mr Pnnsep and Major Henderson 
The reason of our singling out Mr Woolhouse s pamphlet foi the 
basis of our obeervations wUl appear in the sequel 

For the sske of those who have not hitherto given attention to the 
lulijeot, we may mention that “ tables of mortality,” are constructed on 
the supposition of a certain number of persons, generally 100 000 
having been bom at the tame time, and calculating how many, accoiding 
to tbL ascertained rate of mortality, should be alive at the close of 
esch succeeding year of life Now wa hare before us many sncb 
tables calculated according to the ratea asoertimed by various expen- 
ences in England The most important of these eapenences are the 
Northampton table, the Carlisle table, and what we shall call the 
adjusted expenence table, being one formed by the actuaries of 
th2 principal assurance offices in London from the experience of the 
duration of bves assured in their vanous offices Now these are 
not in a fit state to be compared immeduitely with Mr Woolhouse's 
tables , but we have taken the trouble to reduce them by a calculauon, 
with the details of which it were needless to trouble the reader, to 
uniformity, so that a glance will shew out of 100,000 who ha\e com- 
pleted their 18th year, Aow many may be expected to sumie each 
successive fourth year thereafter It will be sufficient to range m 
parallel columns the results of this adjusted experience table, and of 
the Bengal Army list, merely stating that the English table exhibits 
about a medium rate of mortality m England, while the Bengal Army 
lut shews a much more favorable return than those of Madras or 
Bombay 
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It will be obeerved that this table shews a Terr great difference of the 
value of life in England and India It will perhaps shew the contrut 
still more strikingly if we deduce Arom these results a table of the qpin> 
parative ** expectancies of life *' Such a table we have calculated from 
Mr Woolhouse s returns, and now put the results for every fourth 
year along side of the corresponding results as deduced from the equated 
English table In forming the average dor the whole Indian army, vre 
have merely taken the arithmetical mean of the Bengal result on the one 
Bide and the combined Madras and Bombay result on the other This 
method gives all bat perfect accuracy, as the number ot oBcen included 
in the experience oi the Madras and Bombay sen ices » very nearly 
equal to the narobpr in Bengal The deviation from perfect aecm^y 
on this score is so small that it will probably not affect in any case the 
second decimal pldbe, cerSaioly never (he first. 
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These results are certainly not of a kmd to duninish the terror 
that many espenenoe on the eontempUtion of an Indian climate We 
think however they are too unfavorable, and ahall endeavour to state 
why Tlie army list does not give the age of the oAoen It was 
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therefore necefiAry to aseame loine one age at the tune of their receir* 
in; tbeir appoutmeote Mr Woolhooee accordingly aaenmee that all 
the Cadeta attained their eighteenth year complete in the middle of the 
year m vhicb they were appointed Now we caspect that thu average 
If too low The average age of cadets now may be 18 , bat we aospect 
that formerly it waa greater Now if we right in thia ooojectare. 
It will appear sufficiently evident that even a small fraction added to 
each inditidual hfe included witbm the ezpenenoet would considerably 
inoprofe the ezpeotimcy at any given age This, then, la the first 
ground on which we conclude more favorably of Indian longevity 
than Mr Woolhouse a tables direct ua the other ground ra more im* 
portent and less conjectural 

The army lists fiom which Mr Woolhouse'a tables are deduced 
detail, not life, but service , lu all oaaea then in which the service 
terminates before the hfe, the individual is withdrawn from the experi- 
ence at the period of his withdrawing from the service Of course 
Mr Woolhouse calculates these withdiawals at the penod of their 
occurrence , but still we apprehend that it is impossible to make a 
fail allowance for them Ihis does not seem to have occurred to Mi 
Woohiouse, or indeed to any# who have calculated tables from service 
lists but it does seem to us to be an unavoidable vitiation, incident 
to all tables so constructed It does seem to ns certam that all such 
tables must give too unfavorable a view of hfe Suppose a number 
of young officers at 18 a certain number of them die, and a certain 
number retire, during tbe earliest years of their service , but during these 
years the retirements bear a very small proportion to the deaths 
Afterwaids however the case is altered , and Ithougn of course those 
who retire do not swell the number of the deaths for any given year, 
yet we cannot doubt that the effect of the whole method le that the data 
horn which the rates are deduced include all those who die joung, but 
exclude a large poition of those who die old This appears to us 
unavoidable, as long as rates are computed from semce lists , and its 
effect IS evidently to dimmish •the apparent duration of Lfe, and to 
perpetuate the exaggerated notions that so generally prevail regarding 
tbe losalubiity of our climate 

It may be in our power at some future penod to recur to this sub- 
ject, and to view it in other lights than that in which it now occurs to us 
Meantime we have but a few woids to say on tbe subject of life as- 
suiance 

It 18 our firm belief that it is a duty incumbent upon every man 
who has a family dependent upon him, and whose income ceases with 
hiB life, to embrace the opportunity which assurance offices afibrd him of 
making a secure provision tor them after his death ♦ Now there are many 
offices which put in competmg claims for his patronage, and offer 


* There are other legitimate ofageets to whioh hfe assurance u ^pphcd , but vra 
latentKMuUf eonfine oar attention to thu new of the ease. 
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bun Ttnou* idranUget In considering their leTernl oleunc, the flrtt 
qneetion uu to the of their MTentl It is tn e\i] that 

a man should be requir^ to pay 2 or 3 mpees a yaer too much , but 
it is an incalculably greater eril to subscribe to a fund whoee 
rates are fixed so low that unaroidable bankruptcy is the result Such 
IS not an imaginary case, bnt one that frequently happened in the infancy 
of the syetem , one that the prevailing competition would certainly 
cause to happen frequently again, were not t^ rates of every new 
^claimant of support ngidly examin^ 

Now here agam we know not how we can better lay the subject of 
rates before ourresders, than bv first presenting them with a comparative 
tabular statement, and then making a few observations upon it We have 
alluded to certain societies which divide a portion of their profits amung 
the assured The rates charged for the participation of such 
profits It is clearly impossible to compare, as, the profits being necea 
aarjly fluctuating, it is impossible to say what ought to bo paid fur 
a share of them The only proper subjecle of compaiison theidfore 
are the rates charged by the different offices for the insurance of 
the same fixed sum to be paid without increise or diminution in the 
eientof the failure of the life ou wlgch the assumnce is effected 
As It 18 of inihtaiy life that we have been speaking, we shall also 
restnct our rates to this 

Premium required to assure 1,000 rupees on a Military life m India 
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From this table it will be seen that the Family Fiidownient office 
charges premiums about 20 per cent lower than any otl er office, and dO 
per cent lower than some The only question then is whether its 
rates are safe Now with the best attention tint we are able to give the 
subject, we cannot doubt that the) are perfectly so , and that for the 
following reasons, vix 

1 They are calculated upon Mr Woolhouse s tables of morta 
lity for the lodian Army Those tables, as we ha^e alteady shewn, 
^ve too low an estimate of the value of life , the difference goes of 
course to the profit of the society 

2 The premiums Mem to us to be calculated so that the society 
will not lose if they can invest their money at 2} pei cent Now 


* The latM of the Indttm LmMU are tbs subs wuh thoM of the Aete OrwAfol. 
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for thif country thii ii at leaat 2) per cent too hltle. Now p«r cent u 
amply sufltoient to defny the expense of management^ ana the ooca* 
aional loasea to whob every such society u liable 

3 Tbe tables give the rate of moartabty asoertained frmn the dura- 
tion of all hves , mcludiog equally those of healthy and of diseased 
persons But this and all other BocieUss grant assurances only on tbe 
lives of those who are oertifled to be m health when tbe policy 
is granted 

4 We cannot doubt that the value of life ip India will greatly im- 
prove, by tbe amelioration of men ■ habits, the improvement of the 
country through cultivation, irrigation, &o and the greater facilities for 
visiting healthier regions 

SVe have no personal interest m tbe Family Endowment or any other 
Assurance Society , but we deem it our duty to recommend it, aa 
being in our opinion tbe most advantageous, to the support of the 
community 


The neeewtyfor Chmhan Education to elevate ike naitoe cha- 
racier tn Induu An e^eay to whtch the Sir Feregnw Mait- 
land mze hat been adjudged by the Umvertxty of Cambridge 
By &eorge Nugbe^ B A Londony 1846 

Ihis essay is tbe first fruits of a monumental pnse-fund, instituted 
by the friends of Sir Peregrine Maitland, whose stand for Christian 
principle at Madras is fresh in the minds of our readers, and we trust, 
will be had m perpetual remembrance The interest of a thousand 
pounds is to be applied to the grant of a pnse once in three } ears to a 
Btndent in the University of Cambridge for the best “ English Essay 
oa some subject connected with the propagation of the gospel through 
Missionaiy exertions, in India and other points of the heathen world ” 
We know no better method of keeping up the memory of a distin- 
guished man, and we trust that much good will result from it, not only 
by the publication of tbe essaj s but still more by the direction of the 
attention of so large a body of the ingenuous youth of England to tbe 
state and prospects of India in connection with the spread of the gospel 
among its people * 

The author of tbe present essay very creditably belies his very unfor- 
tunate name , for bis production shews a veiy proper senonsness, and 
is written fa a vigorous chaste style, and is Jtogether lew chargeable 

s 6neh a result did unquesfiouably seems from Dr CUudins Buduman • Fnm 
Xasajs and poems. The lltsmy {Mrodnstums that reaultsd fhnn hu snumfloeBt 
gifts are now uttls set by But a oanfnl observer of the p rogress of events esnnot 
fail to wtnnate highly their mflaenee in sttrxing up u the minds of msay, an 
intsUlgunt interest mthsiiairs of India 
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with tnjhmg thtn moo ont of oTorj ten of our A.oademio«l pnce-MMyt. 
It u ehort, and oomea to the pomt , and evmcoa within a oniaU oompoia 
an amount of ocquaintanee with Indian lulgeoto which it le pleonog to 
oee exhibited by one who, we preeume, hoi no special connection with 
the East It is to the diffusion of an enlightened aequnintanoe with 
India and Indians pbople, that our own labors uniformly tend , and ws 
hill the appearance of any prodnetion which indicates a oinoere detira 
for the improvement of the condition of our native fellow lubjeete In 
jiroportion to the amount of ignorance that is displayed by some, of 
whom better tbinn might ha^e been expected, is the satisfaction of 
seeing the essay of a youth, free, at least, fiom all glaring absurdities 
The only exception that we have noticed m the course of our perus'd 
of the essay before us is contained in a note, occupying only a single 
line , in which it is stated that ' The mstitutes (meaning the institutes 
of Manu) are called Devi Nogari, or woik of the Gods * We trust 
there are not many of our readers who require to be informed that 
Deid Ndgaii is not the name of the institutes, but of the alphabettbnl 
charactei in which they, and all other Saiisciit works, aie written 
This 18 a slight, and a pardonable mistake 

The plan and geneial contents of M% Nugee s essay maybe*veiy 
briefly stated Alttr a gcneial introduction rcgaiding the present state 
of the people of India, our authoi proposes two questions, as to the ori- 
gin of the present dcbosemint ot the people and the moans to be 
adopted for its remoial Xhe fq/’mer question lie answers by a denial 
that ph> 8 ical or political causes can account for the dehasemont, and 
the assertion that if w to be ascribed main!} to the false religion llhit 
preaails in the counti) ^hie conclusion he confiims by a speciflc con* 
Bideiation of the combined effects of the doctiines motal code, and 
piiestbood of Hinduism, on the moral, social, civil, and intellectual con- 
dition of India 

This answer to the flist question naturally carries along with it the 
answer to the second , foi as is the disease «o must be the remedy* 
Our authoi lejects the proposed remedtes of the political reformers and 
the economists, as being inadequate to the pioduction of the desired 
end, and thus reduces the question to a comparison of the claims oi 
rationalism or secular education on the one hand, and Cbnstianity oi 
religious education on the other The question tlius restricted, ha 
decides m favor of the latter branch of the alternative In this conclu- 
sion we entuvly Agree But as we haie ere sow alluded fiequently to 
this subject, and shall in all probability have frequent occaiiona to 
allude to it again in future, we shall not at piesent ontei into any dis 
cusoion on the question, but shall content ourseUes with the extraction 
of a few passages from the essay before us, winch will give our readers 
the means of torming a judgment as to lU author s style and manner 
Our first extract shoU relate to Cbkiixiav Sohooi.8 

** Ordinary effects ore now to follow ordinary mednb, and truly may it be 
said t^t the careful mitmction of the nsmg generations is the true orodle 

d 
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•f thf Chnreh * Youth Is the ssucm in which tho mind is most soossnble 
to now informsbon Vws slrasdy Ibnnsd, prejudiee slmdy imbibed) are 
almost beyond even the power m Chnitian redemption, it is only in the 
■Ute of latent propensity, that we can reasonably expect to oyeroome them 
by the moral moUyes whioh we present, and to extinguish thu propensity 
Mfore It is e\en knoen to the mmd m which it exists } to tame those pas* 
aions which are never to rage, and to prepare the soil for the virtues of 
future jears Now, 1 would ask, how does the government scheme attain 
these objects P 'What are the motives which it presents^ The ambition 
of the native student is that of gaming through such schools admission to 
official appointments, and a nse by graution from the ZiUah to the central 
Beminary, and ftrom the scholarship to the revenue offices or subordinate 
judicial department Such asyatem of emulation must doubtless work good, 
D<)Ui SB regards the increase of government agency, the acquisition to the 
Company of educated officials, and the sympathy of interest created between 
the governors and the eoverned But in the absence of all the vital motives 
ef rdigion, I see in the system only one of those ordinary steps such as 
legislative prudence would for its own sake adopt, and one quite indepen 
dent of the dutj upon which the inculcation of (^nstian knowledge and 
Chnstian principles alone rests fhe dedication of man’s rational powers to 
the knowledge of truth and morality, is the avowed object of Chnstian edn* 
oatior , it does not merely elevqte the mtellect, but duects it anght, enlist- 
ing the understanding m the defence of rectitude , while it ennches the 
mmd with all that is usefnl or ornamental in knowl^ge, it gixes due regard 
to objects of yet greater moment, axertiog evil which all the sciences toge- 
ther could not compensate, or producing good compared with which all the 
sciences together are but ai nothing worth , it produces men not only able 
to understand the measnies of goxernment, but morallv disposed to appre- 
ciate Its Mod intentions, and co-operate in their execution 'line religion^* 
IS, indeed, the beet support of an executive, wl^ch benig founded on just 
principles, proposes for its end the joint advancement of virtue and happi- 
ness, andbv necessary consequences, oo operates with religion in the two great 
purposes of exalting the general character, and bettering the general condi- 
tion of roan Of every such goxernment, by consent and concuiience in a 
common end, religion is the natural friend and ally, at the same time that 
Ciy Its silent influence on tHb hearts of men, it afloids the best lecuiity for 
the permanence of order and liberty, the essential principles of every such 
constitution The Christian fosters such liberty, not by idle and theoretical 
principles of natural equality and sovereignty of the mulUtnde, but by plant- 
ing in the breast the powerful prmciplea of self government— nnnciplw fsr 
higher as springs of acUon than any worldly mouxes and feelings •* l^e 
fruitful source of tediUon and crime,” says De Fellenberg, * u the errone 
ous education of the people , m the abaence of worthy motives, vice necet- 
■anly accumulates with poverty ” the mind, destitute of fixed principles, 
either broods in listlesaness, or seeks activity m the acquisition or rain and 
applause however dishonest, by means however base It is said, inde^ by 


* ef **Wliom shall ye teach Lnovrledge ? and whom shall ye make to understand 
doctrine f them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from the hressts for 
precept must be vpon preoept, Ac Isa xxxvm. 9, 10. 


+ cf Montcsquien, Spmt of Laws vol i b. 94, “The Christian religiom which 
ordains thst men aheold love each other would, without doubts have everv nation 
blesaed with the best civil, the bMt political lawc because these, next to ^unon. 
are the greatest benefits that men can give or reeeixe. ' 
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•one Bonluta, that althongli mdtutry and tanperanea may denra ibeir 
ulterior and more weighty nnctioni ftom religion, ilill they powerftilly 
recommend themaelToe b> the health they preeerre, and by the oomforta they 
bestow Bat etiU to temperance rehgion gnes the stability of principle, and 
to industry the incentive of duty, and these two virtUH, ahen nnsupported 
by her invigerating influences, are incapable of resitting the allurements of 
indolence and the impetuosity of passion 
Let civilisation, then, (so called) and Christianity, be difiUsed together by 
a system of religious education admitting as an ingredient a certain amount 
srf secular inlormation Let the ^meiiiV’ of the Uindu be overcome by 
transfusing through the mass of the people the **sib viva'* of knowledge, 
but at the same time *Met the children be Uught of the Lord 

Such a combination must evei prove superior to the cold and unedif^ing 
instruction obtained in institutions, which contain not in themselves the 
means of their own corrective A real ajmpath) of feeling and bilitf ii 
thereby inculcated and cherished, which, eombmed with ti ue knowledge, 
cannot pu prove the ultimate ground of a full assuiance in the truth and 
practice ot Chnstianit> , in practice, I sas , for in Chribtianits rehgion is 
not diioreed from nghteousnebs, but a high and faultless example illustrates 
her precepts, and imparts the most engaging beauty to the dead letter of 
the law It does not lull within the 8coi>e of our Lasay to enter into details 
concerning the na^uie of the secular knowledge to be imparted, whlhher, 
for instance, " the leading pnncipUs of our literature and science should 
be tranbfcired, by tranblatiin into the Vernacular tongue,” or “whether 
Puropeen phikbupiiv 'should ho communicated throngli the medium of 
the 1 nglish 1 in^uagc oi Mhcthcr, “since anFuropian iducation mc'^ents 
but little scope for natne attammdhts while it little its them foi tno ordi- 
nary routine oi native society a native education should bo adoptei^** 
>\ithregaid, howtyei,t) tht other, the (hitslian denortmont thib much 
we msy afhrm that Aum aecom] rehensne new of the native character as 
modified by the Bmliininiral system from the fetblcncss of itnpresBion on 
all youthful minds m matters of religion flora the inertia of the Hindu 
char'ictor and oblitciating tendency of hcithenism fiom the ptessing wants 
and giosiing neccssitios ol such a bociely ftoro the catalOr,ue of past failuies 
for w int of 1 ptimincnt proccbs it m ist bo )U(lgjd tsseiuuil towordb sccui-^ 
mg the full btnthts of Christi'm education that above Uic merely eU mental y 
schools, higher institutions should be fuuntlcd for the purpose of turning 
the former to account by draviing the noblest ind brightest spints into co 
operation with us, and not tluowiD„ thembick on their oiigmal ignoranoe, 
lEtom want of o])portnnitieb of applying their knowledge 

But we need not refer to hypothesis or analogy, when we have before us 
such a system piactically lealizcd m elementary schools as connected with 
the high school of Madias, or he still higher institution of Bishop*! Col- 
lege f by such a gradation education works out and developcs its own pro- 
pagation, and by reaung a qualihed naUve agenev is not left to depend on 
name for laboureis’* 

The %iew ezpi eased in the following ezfracto has been very often 
expressed before , but we confess that the longer we consider such mat- 
ters, the more aie we convinced of its unsoundiiess — 

"And here we may remark, that amidst all the extravagance of the Hmda 

• cf Ism In is- 
t cf Note D Appendix 
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religion, the eereral modet of Dinne interpoeition, prophecy tnd nindac, 
Tinonf and intpintion, the asramption of man'e nature in aemblanoe or by 
aetnal incarnation, are familiar to the pagea of the Vedaa * wherel^ the 
difficulty in diffusing Cfanaban dootnne and teaching is considerably leem« 
ed For we have not now to bend the nabve mind to a behef of auw tmtha 
in the abstraotft hut merely to the acknowledgement that what » actually 
related of such mattmw m our Scriptures, is clear, aiident, and wholly 
di\ested of eyery thing extravagant, and contrary to belief The facts idone 
have now to be inaiated on. And here 1 feel assured, that with the learned 
amongst the Hindus, the inveetigation of the Sanskrit will effect a good 
deal towards this conviction Long buned as it has been by the deso- 
lating “lava of sncoessi>e invasions,’* much has already offered itself 
to the investiMtion of our scholars of a most gratifying and instractive 
character Scarcely, indeed, is this “ hterary Bercolueum *’ entered, 
and fragments and remains of great weight and beauty meet ns in every 
direction, relics of former ages, and wonderfully confirmatory of the 
antediluvian notices in the Mosaic wntinn I foibear hnwevei, to trace 
anp fanciful analogies between the Hebrew and Hindu and even the 
Christian Scriptuies But 1 feel confident m the belief, that when all the 
corruptions are at length removed, which a long sei les of ages has heaped 
upon the pnraiuve Creed of the world, wo shall be acknowledged to have 
dntwr from the same fountain, to be the inheritors of the some tradi 
tions” 

Tbit there aio many things in the Hindu Books which aie clearly 
comiptionsof piimevally revealed tiutlis, we aie not at all disposed to 
deny , but that these place the Missionaiy upon iny considciable van- 
tage ground is a position contiadicted, as wo believe, by all etpeii 
ence Fat more likely aie they to pioduce the effect that similar 
analogies, real or supposed, between the Quistiai religion and the 
Gieek mythology and philosophy did ceitainly pioduce in tlie third and 
micceeding centuries the effect of coiiupting and vitiating the pure 
Christian doctrine The natuial man, however aided, receivelh not the 
tilings of the spirit of God 

* Qu Puranas ^ Ed C B 

t cf Halbed a Code of Gentoo p 17 where the dootnne of Atonement is iiid to 
be preaer^od m its proper t}pe in their ** Ashammei-d lugs 
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1 Letten from, Madmtt Ifte 1836-— 1839 B}f 

Lady London^ Murray^ 1^6 

2 Oriental Famihar Correspinidince between RendenU m IkdiOf 
tnclHdmg Sketches bJ JaxtOy dfc jfc Edinburg 1846 

* Tsess bookfl ire the prodnctiooB of wnten of i olus which is 
becoming Tory common m England, and which hu been gradually 
increasing in populanty, unce the days of Lady Montague and Horace 
AValpole Familiar letters, when written with elegance and feeUng* 
possess a charm which no othei style of literature can share-^ peculiar 
charm of their own, partaking of a delightful ease and frankness, yet 
with the 'ippenance of having been written carelessly, and without 
study ** I had rather read the dictates of the heart than of the biaiA,*^ 
writes Heloisc to Abelard , and this saying may be of great servioe to 
those who wish to shine in epistolary coirespondence, but more especi- 
all} to those in ho write letters witli a vie%to publication • 

In the volumes before us, we have too little of the brain and the 
heart in the one, and rather too much of the brain in the other The 
** Letters from Madras,'* in consequence, can never be popular with 
the possessors of good librones , while the Onginil Correspondenoe," 
through the gentlemanly spirit an^ literary tone which pervade it, miy 
take foi many yeaisHo come, a high position among the mfertoi woi%jb 
of its cHss It IS tv)t our^ mtention to enter into lengthy details con- 
cemiDtr the merits and dements of these volumes We do not think 
them of sufficient importance to hem *i conspicuous povition in our 
Review, either of censure or of praise They have done almost nothing 
to benefit India, or giatify those residents who have perused them m 
the ye'll oi their republication Not so are the Letteis of Lady Maryr^ 
from Adnanople, or those of the gq^siping and clever Walpole, or ^ 
those of the 'idmuable Bishop Heber, all of which shall long continue 
to adoiQ the rnglish language Upwards of one hundred yeais have 
detracted nothing from the freshness and graceful though perhaps over- 
lively style of tbi. two former , while the traveller in the Sooth of India 
passes over the ground on which Heber laboured, and there, from the 
anecdotes of the old, and the pure and lively spirit which breatbei 
thiough his correspondence, ponders and pauses at the spot where 
the gieat man wiote bis last letter 

• We shall now take a cursory glance at the “ Letters fiom Madias,** 
interspersing our very brief cnti^ remarks with a few original descrip- 
tions of what we have seen and experienced ourselves The 
edition of these Letters appeared some four years ago , and, in Eng- 
land and India, met with a fair reception A ** young mamra 

lady** had been for a very few years ui India, where she had been 

acting the part of a faur Pmd Pry, and sending home self-ex- 
alting descnptions of life on board of ship, of snake rharmers 

e 
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and cobraa, lai^ Indian ladies, Madras scbools, a Coart natiTe writer’s 
knowledge of English, the doings of ^ John Company,” military 
and civilians , m short, of every thing and every body, from her own 
baby down to a “ crack Collector ” The good naUred Madrassis 
were astounded at the impudence of “ a Lady*' who had come boldly 
forward to paint their flourishing presidency , while, at the same time, 
they smiled over the flippant and impertinent, yet deter st}le of the 
writer The Londoners, of course, fancied the minor was admirably 
held up to nature The Bengalfs unanimously said that the volume 
was ** very amusing ” The Madrassis, in a tain hope that the sloim 
would blow ot er, merely treated the intruder with a sort of contempt, 
making use of the letters foi the lighting of a cheioot or the packing 
up ofjewelleiy 

No literary advocate came forward to emsh (he usurper The 
“I^lteis from Madras” would be foi gotten as children of a day But 
although this neglect of the ** Letters ’ was fairly due to the Madrassis, 
it hid not exactly suit the pocket of Mr Mmia} , who, some three years 
alter the first appearance of the letters, came down with ovei whelming 
foice — the assailants being neatly drawn out in the *'Homc and Coio- 
uial Libiary* — cheap literatnie tor all classes ” 

Theletteis, on their le appeal ance, met with a flattci mg reception 
from some of the piincipil London Jouinals, wheie the beauties” 
weie extensively exposed to public view By some they were praised 
consideiably aboie their mciit but this was to be expected , for who 
can pass an unquestionably iaii opinion on an Indian book without 
faMing been in India ^ In tlie edition before us^ however, we haie 
detected a slight omission from the half bound \olume winch fiist 
attracted uui notice Fiom Rajihinundi}, in the old edition, m a com- 
parison between the eiul and militaiy ladies, we haie os follows »- 

"Themilitaiy ladies are always quite young, pretty, noisy, affected, 
showily dressed, with a great many omamente, nMnmaia chatter 
iDcesBantly from tho momfnt they enter the house, twut their^curls, shake 
their bristles, and are altogether what >ou may call *'Low loss .” — P 169 
hd lb« 

In the piesent tolume, we have **mautai« /on,” and the three last 
extremely vul^ai romaiks, entucly omitted Their ejection has cer- 
tainly efirected an impio^cmcnt m the book, hut when we come to 
consider that these lemorksweie wntten by " a Lady”— the wife of 
a high o&cer in the Honourable Cooipan} e ^nice — eithei she or her 
friends should hate endeavouied to suppiess the re appeal ance of a book 
which can only injure the name of the fair author of it In addition to 
the above, we are treated with such choice dainties as sick and 
solemn,” ** waste their substance and their stomach aches on spongy 
shaddodm and sour oranges,” ** scratch their musqmto-bj tee,” “ a tough 
job of it,” and about one hundred moie such elegant expressions 
but we have no desire to plague out readers, so shall at once ask them 
to accompany us to Rajohmundry, accurately desenbed by the writer 
as “a most lovely spot, on the banks of a mignificent iner, the 
Godavery, with fine bills in tho distance ” 
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L€r«8 suppose ourselves on iho match with troops m rouh fiom the 
Nixam*8 tenitory to Rajahmundry Ihe morninf? is fresh and oleai, 
and the sepoys aro plodding steiiLly ilong leaving the little village of 
Pedda Pungadi well in the rear Within eight miles of the Godavery, 
all ore anxious to reach as quickly vs possible the banks of that noble 
nver We are fairly on its banks just as the monuog opes its 
golden gates *’ It is the month of Januvry and in consequence of the 
nver not being down, a considerable mvreh through the sard is neces- 
sary befoie we can nevr the aater While the sepoys and Uie bag 
*ga^ aie being trinspoited acioss, some zealous note takor pulls loitU 
hi8 pocket book, and writes * The sceneiy around is of a quiet, 
graceful, nud beautiful desciiptioD 'Viewing livjvhroundiy, from the 
opposite sidfe of the rtiet the Gouit house is the chiif ubjoot wlqch 
cvtches the C} e , — ^to the Uoht ot that, is Uic Judges mvnsion, fiom 
which extends a line of gieen foln^^e djing vwvj into a compaiativc 
vacvnc}— the scenery viound Liirichcd by bLaulitul hills vt the dis 
tnnee The Godaiei) ib ccitvinly v supeib uvu stntel} vnd majdltic, 
flowing viong with a tnnqml grindcni — much more pictuiesque, 
though, pel haps njt so imprcssiie is the ivpid vnd dvik flowing 
Kistni Pbo neirm^ ot the Bulkut* ij^btuibs tlieiiptuics intogrhich 
the note taker hvs flown with Iho sconciy vnd v fiucicd well turned 
sentence It ma} bo vs well to stile foi the iniuimation of those who 
have not visited Indii, tiiat this tui the note tikci loo speedy bovt is 
veiy luge, and is composed gf two hnghovts put together side by 
side and thick planks place I vlong and ciosi 13y tins c nstmction, 
we hvve 1 veiy saA: vessel iui the comejaoee of lirge quinlities ol 
baggage md tioips ac^osa i wide nver In general ippcvnitce 
the Ixmt 18 somewhat simihi to i rvft of two hr^c p utoons which cm 
with safely bear the prcssuic of upwiida of seventy tw/ In ibout 
half an liour, Rajahmundry is leachcd, from whence procc ded the 
greater number ot the * Letteis from Midiis Wc ride thiou^h 
the town, and find it to be ol conbidciil^e s/ md moic clcml^ 
than the gei erolit) of natn e town^ I he U iflic is considci able, 
and tiavellcrs may piirchapo excellent thick cloths it a vciy cheap * 
rate Rajihmundr^ ib celebiated foi its cloth tobicco, potleiy 
and its igates and cornelians fiom the Gudavei} Thoso stones 
are finely polished here, and any one wibhiDg, to moke a collection 
may easily find whit he requites Rvjilimundty is certainly ** a 
most lovely spot, and is as intcrestipg fiom its histoiicil ossociitiun 
18 fiom its beiutiful sceoeiy In 17!>d, when the rrench aid 
Rnglish were contending for the sovereignty of India — the I rench 
intriguing with the Soubtdidar of the Deklian and the Lnglish with any 
Rajah that wonld pay — a petty chief attacked Vizagapatim and took 
It fiom the French, to whom it had been given by the mumftcciit 
Soubahdir This Rijah, as best} led bimbcU by name Anuiidciaz, 
having been lefused is‘>iBtance by the Council at Madiis to aid him in 
the expulsion of the French from the Dekhao went to Bengal and 


Thu u a Telttgu ord aa v, cU at Tamil and means a lar^r ooat 
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Teceited the neoeeetry aid from OUre An expedition, under Uolonel 
Forde, wu diepatched to the Northern Cireari* Ald^ by Antinder* 
•a, the Engliah force marched againat M Conflana, and entirely 
defeated him at Peddalore, diatant about forty milea from Biyahmondry, 
** the French,*' mya Thornton, retreaUng with incredible epeed " 
" The retreat of the French, ’* oontimiea our new hiatonan of the 
Indian Empire, **waa conducted npon the pnnaple of each man 
proriding for hunaelf The flying troopa took Tariona rontea, but 
molt of them towarda Bajalunundry To thu plaM the French 
Commander, M Conflana, bent hu way, and if he had gamed 
little reputation aa a soldier, he seemed resolved at leaat to challenge 
the diitmchon of being a bold and rapid nder No instances are 
refolded of hie care to preeerre the remnant of hie army , but it la 
related that he traversed the whole distance from the field of battle to 
Bigahmundry, at full gallop, and by obtaimng changes of horses, per- 
formed the journey in an incredibly short space of time *’ This appears 
to be one of the characteristics of a great French leader (Sir M 
Conflana was one of the great Bussy’s Commanders), the deserting the 
ai my in a cose of emergency, and, as it is commonly termed, looking 
alter Dimber one Even Napdeon was not free from this fugitive weak- 
ness The French were at length assembled in Bajabmundry, but 
wisely deemed it impolitic to remain there There was certainly a fort, 
but ^ey had lost all ibeir cannon , so they fled with all possible speed 
across the Oodavery, and history treats us with nothmg more important 
conccioing M Conflani and ms army The subsequent captuieof 
Maauhpatam, our victoiies over the French, our giadual oo-opeiation 
with the Soubolidar of the Deccan, and our founding a firm footing on 
the Coromandel Coast, aie all well known to the readers of In^an 
history 

In a quiet spot like Bajabmundry, it would be natural to suppose, 
that a lady who loved lettei-wntang (and how many educated ladies 
9if^ there who do not would find an excellent field for the enjoj ment 
ot her wise lecreation and such n the natuie of the situations in which 
\eiy many of our English ladies m India are placed Lettei-wnting is 
the only blanch of literature in which the fair may be allowed to bear 
away the palm Woman appeare toha\e been ordamed to excel in the 
epistolary etyle They ha^e certainly shone for a considerable time 
in the higher walks of hteratore—those talented beings who ipnog 
from the crowd and tower above their sex , yet many can never read a 
novel or an astronomical pioblem by a woman, without exclaiming, 
** This clever lady would have been better employed in writing a gora 
letter Letter-wnting would seem to be peculiarly her province— to 
■ay pleasant aud agreeable things in a pleasant and agreeable way 
Woman’s sincere letter is like her own love, the very emblem of bereelf 
We can easily imagine the ** wedded bride** of but a few months past, 
wntmg to her husl^d who has been ordered off some distance on field 
service, **Ifyou can be capable of any jealouqr, let it be for the food 
caresses I shall bestow on jour letters, and envy only the happiness of 
those rivals ” 
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W^ira not lo ezCremely ptrtial to those ledtas, whose oheraeteristto 
tendency it is ** to perfonn the fonction of Coosoienee-keepert and 
Lecturers to their acquuntances,'* as a Loudon reviewer remarks m a 
notice of a new work entitled ** Letters to my unknown friends ** Mrs 
Chapone is, we should say, the only lady who ever could do this with 
any grace and even now she is little read , and when she is, we are 
thrown back fiom our pleasant times to the evening assemblies of the 
last ecBtniy, and think of the ** blue stockings” m their brightest colours. 

It IS with woman's general literature, as it is, oi rather aa it ought to be 
* with her letters Female literature ought to be always of a different 
nature from that which adorns the other sex To see a lady plodding 
over a Laplace ora Blackstone, seems as much out of place as to behold 
a gentleman sitting down with a needle and worsted to embroider a 
Dido or a Chief Justice on a piece of canvass But the study of music, 
painting, that st) le of book-literature which is in accordance with the 
nature of the sex — and especially the woiks of our best lady letter- 
nnters — these conjointly, must form the leally valuable literary lad^ 

When, launched into the wide ocean of life, she begins to think 
of giving a few charming letters to the woild, one of the ptinoipal 
things to be considered is the vast difference between wit and 'vulgarity 
A man of an enlightened mind can nc%er forgive vulgoiity in a clever 
womin, and we have eveiy light to suppose that the puiely minded 
woman bears the same feeling towards a vnlgai man ** Wild, absuid, 
and ever changing opinions *’ arp also decidedly ho*^tile to good letters 
Did we possess thec'ipncc, the ecceutncity, the aitihcnlitj, the fasti- 
dioubness, of the * Sublime and the beautitul Wnlpolc,” as Macaiflay 
amusingly denomisates Ipra , or the peitneas and admirable powers of 
description of Lady Montague, our fickleness and exaggeration of 
opinion might be excused by the reading world But where ihib is 
almost entirely wanting, letleis will never do with only a sort of clcvei- 
nesB to recommend them In our opinion, the tollowing is one of the 
best passages m the “ Letters from Madias I' • 

“The snakes have very much confirmed my belief m physiognomy • 
They certainly have a great deal of countenance a cunning, oruol, spiteful 
look that tells at once that they are capable of any mischief, m short, 

“ beaucoujf de catacUre** and the more venomous the suake the worse his 
cxprebsion Ihe harmless ones look harmless , 1 think I should almost know 
a • too much good snake” b> his too much bad countenance Ihc Cobra 
18 the worst, hia eyes are quite hideous , and that boa constrictoi at the Cape 
was very disgusting but after all 1 do*Dot know that there is any thing 
more horrid in the way of physiognomy than a shark , there is a cold blooa 
|d, fishy mabgnity m his eyes that quite makes one shudder ” — P 50 L XI 

This IS powerful and natuial writing, and is as good m its way os the 
following buist of maternal affection — 

“ That is the grand Indian 8onow<-~the necessity of parting with one's 
children”— P 187 L 36 

Had we only been favoured with a few more such passages in the 
place of the many absurd and scurnlous ones, we could so easily pre- 
sent to our readers, the “Letters from Madras” might have earned 
an honourable and lasting reputation 
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About three yean after the wnter*a flrat amval in Madraa^bunng 
which period she had entered more into the apint of “ Induin Affaure ** 
than peihapi any other Engliah lady on record, frequently aa much out 
of her proper epbere aa the women in France of a certain rank who 
interfered in polibcB before the rerolution, we find her at Bangalore, 
prevjoua to departure for England The pleaaaot occupation of draw- 
ing appeara to have been one of her fa\ounte pureuita , and for tbia we 
gire her the highest credit for good taste, writing from Bangalire she 
8a)8 — 

“ I am busy now making a drawing of a rery uncommon pagoda inside 
the fort It 18 a mixture of Hindu and Mooruh architecture, lery grotes 

a ue and conouB mdeed t jperceue there are regular styles and orders m 
!ie» Hindu architecture Wild and confused as it seems, it is as determi-' 
nate m its way as Qrecian or Gothic A^thinks it is bU denred ^m 
Jewish or E^ptian traditions, and there is as much of corruptvm as of 
tnventum m their idolatry " — JP 140, L 26. 

Ih the whole history of the antiquities and literature of India, theie 
IB nothing which excites more general admiration than her architecture 
How the inhabitants of a nation— to many so seemingly bubaroaB— 
couMdiare raised such beautifuJL temples, could ha^e constiucted so many 
skilful ind frequently griccful columns, strikes us with a lare astonish, 
ment Yet such ta generally the fate of nations Italy could not now 
build another Colosseum, in splendour equal to the great ongmal 
Gieece could not give us nnother Temple of Minerva The classic 
'UchitLotanl greatness of Gieece and Italy, as well as that of India, 
half vanished away We have seen most of the pNOCipal pagodas m 
tlie South of India, and it has often struck qs that ^hey were in some 
measure copies of the Egyptian stj le , and we believe this to be a 
geneiil supposition We remembei abiench Engineer informing us, 
'iftei hiB hai mg taken the sections of one of these pagodas, that the 
st} le of architecture was so wonderful, and so incomprehensible, m 
ipany lespects, that be believed the world knew nothing at all about it 
The Engineer, we beUeve, made a complete plan of it, and took the 
interesting sketch with him to Pans 

Ciawfoid gives an affinity between the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
*ind those of ancient Eg}pt, but he concludes by stating that he can 
not find any thing to warrant the asseition, that the laws, lehgion, 
and customs of Egypt bad been brought to India In thecouise of 
out tiavels, the most beautiful * mixture of Hindu and Moorish arcbi- 
tectme we have met, was at CondapiUay, a village about one hundred 
and eighty miles ftom Secundeiabad, and fifty five from the town of 
Masulipatam It is nothing more than the rums of a palace, or, as 
Miuficd would term it — 

" A noble wreck m rumoos perfection ” 

To V leit the remains of the palace, situated about the summit of a 
laigc locky hill, we wound thiough a kind of stony road, probably the 
ancient approach to the seat of royalty This road, through its mani- 
fold windings, appealed to be nearly a mile m length , and the traveller 
moke* bis way slowly, but not surelj 
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Tli^ilaco 18 about mne hundred feet above the base of the hiU, and 
from this height the scenery around is magniftcrat, every thing one 
could desire of the Oriental picturesque, while the Kistna rolls rapidly 
along m the distant plains below About sixty feet below this spot 
there is a gateway, near which stands a watch-tower, from which 
every thing around can be distinctly obsened Ascending from this 
entrance, we came to the under pait of the building which is composed 
of three arched passages of upwaids oi one hundred and tbuty feet in 
Iength--4dl paiallel to each other , — heie, most probably, the groin and 

* treasme were deposited On gaming the next story, which is loofles^, 

the decs} of ancient giandeur immediately nie^ta the eye Booms 
whose walls yet co\ered with \ aiious Gothic like and Mooiish devices 
that bad enclosed, m their successiie *\ge<«, the pious Hindu and 
tere Mahommedan, — that had resounded to the chmour of the battle, 
or been the receptacles for tiaitors and councillois—aio now seen ex- 
posed to the mercy of dnmp and ruin On tltose unlls are to be seen 
emblems of the taste of Uie onto chivalroua Mooi , one of Ihenf is a 
window in the Gothic style done in a soil of stucco woik on the will 
containing almost exact representations of the ciowu ind otlier devices 
used by the Templar of Old ^ • 

The rums are veiy extensive, all breathing forth i noble antiquity, 
from the old giey stump of the tree which is seen foicing its wiy bo- 
tween the dark massive stones of the wall, to the simple greeu lohage 
woi king itself gracefull) oier Jlic luins of thou lecesscs, whorcjier- 
faaps e\enl8 haie tiken place unknown to this oi in) other gentiiuon 
As Borrow, in hia»‘* Bible in Spam, siys beiutifnlly, when moiniiting 
on the Diuid’s S^one — “ The Boman has Icit behind hun his deithless 
writings, hiB history ind Ins songs , the Goth his lituig) , his tiiclitiouR, 
and the get ms of noble institutions , the Moot his clinalry, his disco\e 
nes in mediune, and the foundations of modem commeice , ind whore 
is the memoiial of the Diuidic races ^ Vondei tint pile of ctei ml 
stone' ’ So, we might say, m the rums of old furliiss ind pihu. 
of Condapiilay, IS to be seen a great ,mcmoii il of Hindu gicatncss — 
wondciful emblems ol former science Miny of the inciuit Hindu* 
temples, it is well known, are yet in gfwit preset ration, is well is othci 
monuments of then architectme, and otbeis it is said, arc almost 
wholl) constructed of the fiagments of aucient woiks destioycd by tho 
Mahommedons, and rebuilt b) the pious Hindus “ when the) hid 
obtained a respite from persecution, but had lost then tiRtc and know- 
ledge of the arte * Belies of ancient grandcui make us call to niemoiy 
the words of Manfred 

* “I stood within the Colisenm's wall 
Midst the chief rehes of Almighty Rome , 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark m me blue midnight and the stars 
Shone thiough the rents of ruin ** 

Soon may tho lime come when eiery Hindu in India shall be a truly 
enlightened being,— when ho shall view this land as a country in which 
have been reared the germs of a great moral i evolution, —as a country 
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in which every thing noble and great la capable of being en>iSfodied 
He will then probably ponder oier the memonale of hia oountiy*a 
greatneea, and tiioee of her ancient eappoacd magnificence, — view the 
huge massee and buildinga of a comparatiTely rude but in many respecta 
extremely akilful antiquity, and aay— “ And could not thw grand 
tcmplea, raised to the gio^ of our Qoda, hive given ua civilization 
without the assistance of England ^ * ** No Uie conacience will 

answer — “ In eveiy thing we did there was a repugnance to the plan 
which nature had rormed us to act upon we were ekiiful-~but wanted 
the light of Christianity which we now possess that degree of mental 
cultivation which we have now attained, to form the master mind 

Oui leaders must excuse these few digressions from the exact sub- 
ject of our paper, but it is our endeaiour to throw as much novelty 
and utility es possible even into what is termed, or what is intended to 
be, an article of a light nature 

The * Original Familiar correspondence is a volume which we can> 
not hny we hive read with very much pleasure An exceeding!} well 
printed book, and one which may be relished by those who can look 
back on Uiirty years in India, is a^utthe most we can say for it Coi- 
rcspoadence between “ Beside^ts in India,” made us faucy to oni selves 
a book abounding in eometlnng about the m'lnners, customs, and nitural 
pioductions of the eountry, the whole enlivened by a little gossip and 
occasional lemarks on the Government of India, with a few woida on 
those barbaiians, the Nepalese and Findanies, whose inioads upon 
the Biitish tenitory, at the time, pioduced ncaily as great alaim os the 
IdW ‘ bikh Invasion * But instead of any thing appioaching to this, 
wc have upnaids of seventy ‘'Letters,* tull of kindness and small 
ciiUcism — some of the latter displaying gieat disci imination and ability 
^}et tinged tliioughout with the colouiing of a melancholy mind striv- 
ing to be live!} 

Ml George Augustu<v Addison we are enformed in the Introduction, 
\jaB bom at Calcutta in 17,92 At on early age he was sent to England, 
^ where he began and completed Jus educational course , and embarked 
fm India in his sixteenth} ear He followed the pursuit of an indigo 
plantei foi a few jears, but his indigo prospects having entirel} failed, 
the }oung roan proceeded to Calcutta, in 1813, to seek “emplo}ment 
in some more congenial occupation ** He was fortunate enough to 
procure a lucrative situation in the island of Java, where he rose to be 
private secretary to the famous Sir Stamford Raffles Death arrested 
his further progress, having caught the Java fever, which cut him oiT 
in his twenty second } ear 

Before his depot ture for Java, we find expressed in his letters S 
icluctance to leave the “neighbourhood of Coasimbazar,” and the 
gaieties of Mumhedabad The followmg passage, wiitten a few weeks 
before his embarkation, is charactenstio of the mind of the writer — 

" Fortune ou^t to give me a few smiles, fox it will have cost me much 
to seek them But, smile as she will, she cannot give me an equivalent for 
the mau}^ many pleMont hours 1 might otherwise have passed m your com- 
pany Those 1 have already done always be bright aiure spots to look 
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back howarar cloudy maT bo my /atnre dap Tha remambranea of 
them vUf long, longf be chanahed — aa lons-^but it la a^alaaa to apeak of tba 
regret 1 aball feel m leaving a aociety whm hta afforded me aaoh pleaaora— 
of one 80 anifojrml) kind ' — JP 338| X 71 

Eien in the buatle of prepirition for dapartuia, aa amid bia anforta- 
Date ludigo ciopa, bia letteia abound witb remarka on liteiature and 
books 

Ihe following* may gitaaonoa idea of Calcutta and the price of litera- 
ture, m 1813 — 

• 

Calcntta is ao idle a place, that of coarae reading u almoat out of tha 
quesUon, bat I have seen the outside of a new poem, * Kokeb} ” m 
the shops It appears to be not Terj long , piioa only fotttf •two t upoeo '' *’— • 
P 349, X 7d , 

We wonder what Mr Gadell would now aay to this, when he giTea 
na the whole of bu Walter Scott a * Poetical Wotks, for about ten 
ahillings and the most splendid Novtls which evei adoioed any nga 
or nilion, “ with Portiiit, lac-simiie, and Vignette litles aftti Hal- 
ve}, foi small pieces oi silver Oui Calcutti book selleis would eveu 
open their 6} es with astonishment Hipj y innovition * Cheap hte- 
ritiiic ncressible by all fioni the beggirato the king The “ IJ^tteia 
fiom Midi a*, in 1839, iccuae the Madiissis with loading a life of 
inanil}, * with nothing in tins world to do This even at the pieseiit 
time 'imong a gi eat nnny of them is said to be decidedly true And wo 
daic SI} the above icnnika of Hr Addison that Calcutta is an “idle 
place, and * reading is almost out of the question,^ will pioduca a 
kindred s}mpathy in the minds of man} Bengilha, who have made 
the bold but lameiRible detei mination, in then leisure houis, to have 
“ nothing in this woild to do 

We shall close the volume befoie us with (wo specimens of the 
autlioi 8 criticism turning ofeerw u'ds to a gencial con&idei ation of the 
subject of this papci 

Aftei an enthusiastic admiration of Eiik White, wlioae public and 
pin ate life he can onl} compaie with such men as ^ir Thomas More, ■ 
bir Isvac Newton and Cowper the authoi etcoede all leosonible 
bounds of admiiatioii when he lemaiks 

*' Newton nvea fir supeiior to them all, and is inconteatab]} the gieateit 
and noblest character that ever existed — to him Kuke M hito must }ield 
P XI X 3 

But this IS to be excused in one whose temperament was somewhat 
Bimihi to that of his favourite poet, whoso fame has been so nobljr auug 
ky Loid Byion Ihey both died while life was in Us spiiug 

After Eiik White, we come to the following paasij^e — > 

“I send }ou *Lea Lettres de Madame de Sevigne * and liope the perusal 
will give you pleosme borne of them are written with a wonderful deal of 
ease, plav fulness, and wit, and all abound in felteUtc^ of expreasion , but, 
on the whole, in point of iti/le onfy 1 like them leu than Kouaseau’o, and 
nnoh lest than Lady Mary's m point both of and mattef Mats cAaeun 
a son goat By the by, the matter of these letters, as it generally toms 
on petty intrigue* nt the oouit of Louis Je Grand, u not very intereaUng to 

/ 
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Mut omtrm ^ 1 MmetuDea think, that in nsdinff through ▼cwhO' wher* 
it thf 0nfy roconiDifndatioiit h /m ntp jnm la rirnnAlU ' — P IS, 

Tbeoe few aelectKHii we hope will anfflce to give our rendere tn idea 
of their amiable and indnatnons anlhor 
Letter* and letter-writing oocnpy a considerable portion of the axis, 
tence of many in India we aay exulmo$, for, withont the means of 
receiving or writing a letter, life to many would be intolerable Cruel 
soapense vanisbee at the sight of the welcome letter The wife rushes 
forward, with an eagemeu resembling that of Lady Macbeth before 
she reads that Macbeth has been hailed “ Thane of Cawdor and 
if ahe meets with a pleasing commencement similar to “ they met me 
in'tlie dny of success,” her heart it filled with a delight which can only 
be exceeded by the presence of her husband The father, anxious 
about the safety of his son, tears open the letters and reads it with a 
vis^e similar to that of Northumberland, when Morton brings bim the 
news concerning Harry Percy — 

" Yet, for all this, say not, that Percy'a dead ” 

The lover, all eagerness concerning the answer to a letter which has 
cost him many an anxious hour^o put together, hails with joy the arrival 
of the ” Overland and what can equal hia pleasure when he reads of 
hia acceptance, or his diaappomtment when the haughty beauty tella him 
— •** I always liked you as a friend,— but 1 never loved you ^ ' 

The brother, rapt in the pursuit of bis civil or military duties,— if 
a Bjldier well accoatomed to scenes of death — is, all anxiety con- 
cerning the siok brother who baa left India in a dangerous state of 

health The dismal letter arrives— the black seal is opened * He 

died without a groan or struggle I ' The brother has lost the com- 
panion of his childhood for ever The burst of true sorrow which 
tliat letter has produced, ii sweeter to him than all the pleasures and 
follies of life The reraejnbrance of the dead comes upon him with an 
impressive force, when be reads with what apparent ease his brother 
died 

Pope has beautifully given, in hia well-known translation of an 
epistle from Heloise to Abelard, the power of leUers with regard 
to Love — 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid. 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid. 

They live, they speak, they breathe what Love inspires, 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires. 

The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the hei^ 

Speed the soft interooune from aoul to soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 

From the General to the Sepoy, a letter ii looked upon with a sort of 
natural regard The facilities of postal communication are now to 
great, that the ver^ Hindu is beginmng to breathe something of the 
spirit of freedom into his corretpondeiice He notices onr anxiety for 
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tb« of oaeh “ Orerlaod Mul , ’* and the ezprenion of oor ooaote^ 
nencei on the receipt of good or bed newe Whit a natire oaonot 
bear about letter writing, ii the payment of the postage , and 
oertamiy if We take into consideration the expense attending the 
receipt or dispatch of any number of letters compared with the 
pay be receirea from the mister, or otherwise, we cannot wonder at 
tine dislike to pny the postage of a letter The pay is sufficient for 
eiery thing but posUge The foimer may be inci eased, but aU wish 
the latter to be diminuihed This step would be an unquestionable boon 
to Europeins, as well as natiies, and, it we are not seiy much 
miktiken, the Post office revenue would greatly find the benefit of it 
“ W nting letters * has become an exclamation of considerable 
utility among many Curopeans in Indii “ I am sony you cannot aea 
Mis So and feo to-diy, — she is wnting oveiland letters'* This ii 
all \ery well, when the lady is actuilly doing so But sometimes it 
turns out that the “ letter-writing* is ofiathur a atiange description 
We once had the above ansner gi%en to us on visiting a nthei Issy 
gentleman we knew him well enough to resist such a trivial one, 
especially BO for a man , so, enteiing his room briskly, we were not 
veiy much smpnsed at finding the sesdous letter writer — fast Jileep 
We advise all ladies to take warning fiom this fact, and nevei to allow 
a visitor to lose the pleasure of seeing them in case then absence may 
be attiibuted to this new mode of “ wilting letters ** 

Kotbing can be more touching than the simpliLity and patnotio and 
affectionate feelinM often displayed in the letters of military men, dming 
the lime of war *Our readers have no doubt read the epistles of ^eat 
officers who ahon» in ths Affghan and Sutlej Campaigns , and been 
delighted with the sentiments they contaiued, — thit affection, brat eiy 
and resolution, which makes a man ** gloiy in the name of Biiton " 

In these particulaiB we also greitly admire John Sobaeski, the once , 
eminent king of Pohnd, of whom Charles the twelfth said when be 
heard of bis decease, “such men should nevsr die * Duimg the cele- 
brated c'lmpaign of Vienna (1683) while engaged in string Chiisten-^ 
dom from the Tuiks, be wiote to his wife thus * I do not expose 
myself to personal dangers more than is necessary foi a king, who has 
the ejes of all Em ope upon his actions For I hold to life 1 hold to 
It, for the sake of Christianity, and of my comitry for you my love, 
for my children, for my family, and for my liiends But MtioiOt which 
1 have alwajB had in view, and laboured for diiing the whole of mv 
career, honour, also, ought to be dear to me' to conclude, I think 
1 can conciiitate all these interests, and I trust to do so with the aid of 
*the Almighty ’*• 

It 18 strange to observe, bow often amid the cares and distinction 
which we imagine must necessarily annoy the mind of a slatesman, 
when he has acquiesced in any measuie which has given general disaa- 
tisfaotioo, with what apparent coolness be can sit down to wiite a familiar 

* Lord Oovtr • Litm of tho most Munfnt Borertlfat of Modsni Biiropo* — 

P ITT 
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letter Maeeuley bu giTen ne e fine initence of tbii in hie ly^mirable 
Essay on Warren Hastings. How beautifully solemn and impre^ire is 
the desonption of the execution of Nuncomat I How surprised then are 
we to read that **it is aremaikable circumstance that ontf of the letters 
of Hostings to Dr Johnson bears date a >ery few hours after the death 
of Nuncomar While the whole settlement was in commotion, while 
a mighty and ancient priesthood were weeping oier the remains of their 
chief, the conqueroi in that deadly grapple sat down, with characteiis- 
tic self-possession, to wiite, about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones s 
Pel Sian Grammar, and the hiatoiy, traditions, aits, and natural produc- 
tions of India "* 

In some eastern lands we believe, it is still the custom to ** tolk in 
flotveis ** The lovei, instead of sending the ominous ** Lo^e Letter, ' 
bis affection held tuitb on the most superb note paper, meiely presents 
hiB lo\e with a bunch of beautiful flowers, each with a peculiar meaning 
of i^s own We question much whether this pleasing mode of witting 
an caitein Love Lettri, could evei be acceptable to the English in 
India The bouquet is well enough to adorn the bosom of the lair one , 
but here familiarity stops * Thus far shall thou go, and no fuithei ' ’ 
The Adeniing expressions mm t be wiitten in good bhek or blue ink, 
befoie sbe can fuily accomplish the ** bold stroke fora husband" 
When time has tolled on a little, the wedded pair often glance at these 
“billets 'of then eiily acquiiutance, and ruminate on the vanities of 
life, when they think how much happier they thenweie, and with 
what pleosuie, every moining, recipiocally, they wiote and leceived 
lettei 

The natives of India, among themselves, cannot he called a lettei- 
wiiting people 1 heu beet epistles appeal to us to savoui more of 
foiin than smceiitj and when they wiite to Europeans, then higli- 
sounding titles, then studied humility at the commencement of a letter, 
arc enough to make us a am of oui power and position as the anstocia- 
0 / of India “ They flatt^i d me like a dog , and told me I had white 
bans ill my beaid, ere the black 'ones were there To say and no 
to everything I said ’—Ay and no too was no good dnimtj ' So said 
Lear to bis flattereis 6o should we say to all natives , especially those 
\vho seek to gain protection and advancement, from sensible men, by 
means of flattery 

“ No, let tbe candied tongue lick absurd pomp , 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thnft may follow fawmng " 

But, on the other band, pet haps no people in the eastern world posses# 
points of Intel est so miny to wiite about as the natives of this country 
Letteis by intelligent Europeans wntten m India, if full of unaffected des- 
ci iption and just comparison, cannot fail to interest the reader We have 
ft few letters by us, published upwards of fifty yeais ago, m which we find 
some admirable instances of this. They are to be found in tbe appen- 
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dix to^ Engliih trAnalation of the CW Darwtth published, tre believe 
in Calcutta about the above period The letters are illustrative of 
** Asiatic Manners and Customs I * and are written from Lucknow, in 
1794>95, aftbr the authors return from a four month’s excursion with 
Anff~kd~Dowlaht the then Nawab of Oude 

We admire, and are amused by, the following passage 
Women are in this country considered merely as a piece of neces- 

* sary furniture to ornament the Haram^ and the birth of a daughter 
, ‘ occasions no joy to the father Judt,ing from his own conduct he 

* foresees the treatment Ins child will experience when she la consign- 

* ed to the animal love of another, that they mil l>e merely slaves lU 

* purple and fine linen , loaded with jewels to please the eyes of their 

* tyrant**, and never allowed to step bej ond the precincts of ^he 

* Zenana or Haramy except on occasional visits to some female friend , 

* nor ever suffered to behold the face of any man besides their masters, 

* for they cannot be called husbands without outrage to the term, ei^ept 

* through the latticed windows of their high walled prisons, called 

* Zenanas or Harama to mollify the name How different this, my 

* dear Lliza, from the life and freedom of a British Fair' Bless Qod 

* that you were not born in the unfeeling land of Hindustalt and 
‘ cherish more the country which gave you birth , a country which is 

* equally renowned for beauty as for freedom and delicacy of sontiment , 

‘ where the fur tyrannise over the wounded hearts of their admirers, 

' and where they often wear (be breeches, and sometimes comb the 

* beads of their pliant husbands with a slipper *’ ^ 

In a letter containing an historical sketch of the Nawab we have a 
splendid specimetfof tliesextravagance of eastern princes, in those days 
when goldmohurs and rupees were plentiful in the land , and the indi 
nation to imitate the Lnglish in every tiling — not in the fabrication, 
but in the possession — was just coming into fashion Hear how the 
author writes about the Nawab of Oude in 1791 

“ He IB mild in manners generous to extravagance, affably politt, 

‘ and engaging in bis conduct, but bo has no great mental powers, • 

* though bis heart is good considering the education lie has received, 

* which instilled the most despotic ideas, he is fond of laiislnng his 

* treasures on Gardens, Palaces, Horses and Elephant s , and aboie all 

* on fine English Guns Lustres, Mirrors and all sorts of European 
‘ Manufactures, more especially English , from a two-penny deal board 

* painting of ducks and drakes to the elegant paintings of a Lorraine 
‘ and a Zophani , and from a little dirty paper lantern to Mirrors and 

* Lustres, which cost two or three thousand pounds each E^ery year be 

* expends about two hundred thousand pounds in English goods of all 

* sorts He has above a hundred gardens twenty palaces, twelve 

* hundred elephants, three thousand ffne saddle horses, fifteen hundred 

* elegant double barrel guns, seveuteen hundred superb lustres, and 
' thirty thousand shades of various kinds and colours , some hundreds 
‘ of large Mirrors, Clocks and Gerandoles 

** He lately bought four Mirrors, which were the largest that had 

* ever been made m Europe* of course in the world , they wer» 
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* ordered exprewly for him, ind were made id London, wlyCa (hey 

* cost eight tfaoownd poundi , they were twelve feel long and aix 

* feet broad within the frame, of aingle aheeta of glaaa, in elegant gilt 

* fiamea , be bought them and aent them to hia BepOiitory, where 
' they will repoae in peace and unnoticed until the time of the Beligioua 

* Fete called the Mohunum, when they will be displaced with 

* the reat of hta Mirrora, Luatrea and Gerandolea, &o in the Grand 

* Hall of a Grand Religtoua Ldiflce called the Emmjmharra^ which 

* coat a million ateiling in building, and which la the largest building 

* in lAtchww Some of bia clocks are cuiious, and nchly set in precious 

* stones, which play tuneaeveiy hour, and haie figures within them in 

* continual movement, a pan of these clocks coat him Unity thousand 
' I^unds Hia Museum la curious rich, and iidiouiousl} displaced 

* You see a wooden cuckoo clock which perhaps cost a cionn, along. 

* aide of a rich aupeih clock which peihaps coat the price of a crown , 

* aittelegant Landscape of Lonaine, heaide a deal boaid daub of ducks 

* and diakea, a auperb lustie of foity or fifty ligiita, which cost 

* perhaps four or five thousund pounds hung up near a paper lantern 

* of two pence ' 

Sufih was the taste of Amfid Dou>ldh in the fine arts , one of the 
most capricious and stupid of eastern princes, and as magnificent an 
eastern baby as eier was 

Pleased with a rattle tickled with a straw 

a 

No(h{ng BO well as examples of Une description, can hold forth to 
natiie minds the uselessness of wealth, unaccompanied by a sound 
education Exliatagance, misgos ernment, nad oppressionB, foim the 
leading featuies of the adminibtration of Asu/ud J^wlah Ihis was 
the pimce who, while bis subjects were tieated with the greatest 
ciuelly and neglect, sat down to play like a child with hia baubles 
of jewels Pleased at one time with the sight of Bntibh officeit 
Aircliing along with hit infantiy , tired of them soon after, and 
« tickled with the magnificent ideanji having a new clock, a new horse, 
or a new beauty -^11 piincely ideas vanish, and nothing is left but an 
empty tieasuiy and increasing debt, — mcreasmg tiU “ tired he sleeps 
and life s pooi play is o er ' 

At the piesent time it is carious to obsene the desire of wealthy 
natiiei to possess English ai tides in their houses This desire is as 
hu mless as it is praiseworthy , and we believe the native ta^te to be 
corsiderably improved as regards selection and arrangement Time 
will woik wonders in this respect, ss we hope it may in every other 
Soon may the time come when every wealthy native shall have a welt 
furnished house, sad be able to write a good letter To do the latter, 
he must first have a well furnished head , or, at any rate, a well furnished 
heart, on the pioper state of which the real value of all head furniture 
depends But we must now conclude We have wandered into a 
rambling senes of remarks on a subject of some little mteiest, espea. 
ally in India, where letters snd lettsr-wnting pleasantly and proflubly 
begmls a oonsiderabls portion of our tune 
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Anmud Report of the Medical CoJUge of Bengal TVoelfA 
year Session 1846-47 

Thxbk 11 qo institution, connected with the phjeical or matentl 
welfaio of the people of this lind, whose succero we have \iewed with 
more unfeigned saUBfaction, than the Medical College of Bengal Aa it 
IB our purpose, in the couise of tune, to furnish a full and detailed 
• account of its rise and piogiess, we Btiictlj limit oursehes, for the 
present, to i mere notice of the l^st Report 

Duiing Uie session of 1846 47, the number of pupils in the English 
chsB was 75, of whom 1 1 aie Brahmins in the Militaij class, 
119 of whom 109 are Mussulmans, and 10 Hindus * 

The numbeis of lectures deliveied on the following subjects were — > 
Anatomy and Fhjsiolosrj, 124, Demonstiations of Anatom} 67, 
Practice of Medicine 80, Suiter}, 104 , Midwifti} 75, Chemietiy, 
96, Botan}, 70, Matena Medico, 86, Medical Junoprudence, 39 
The number of bodies dibsected fiom November to Moich, amounted 
to 487 

At the coraniencement of the Report eis brought to notice a subject 
of great piactical mteiest, namely, tbe fact of agieat falling off duiing 
the last two years in the number and qiialidcations of the natne pupils 
who present themsehes foi admission into the En^jlisli cla»s of the 
Medical College The lesult of enquiry on this suhjeU is embodied m 
the following statement ^ « 

"Upon making }tnct enquiry among those competent to gu e a correct 
opinion, the following haae been ascertained to be tbe chief ciuaes which 
ha\a operated in prfi\enung Uie entrance of the first class students of Go- 
▼einment and other Institutions, into the Medical College 
let Ihe great hopes held out by the (losemor Otneral s resolution of 
October J$44 of a lii,^her and more profitable class of appointments in the 
judicial and other branches of the pubhc serviccf • 

Sdl} Ihe mot demand for soung men of education in mercantile and • 
other offices, wheie salaiics can be obtained without tbe time and labor 
required in tbe acquisition of a profession 

ddly Ihe scale of lemuneiation fixed for Sub Assistant Suigeona being 
lower, than can be at once obtained by our fiist class students m other posi- 
tions, not requinng any of the eacrifices so distasteful to natives of Bengal, 
such as proceeding to distant stations, &e 
4tblv Tbe length of time which generally elapses between obtaining 
their diplomas and being employed 

As moat of these are causes likely to be in operation for soma time to 
Vime, the following appear to be tbe best means of removing the ezisung 
objections to the study of the Medical Profession 

1st Increase to pay to Snb Assistant Surgeons after specified periods 
of service e ff Snb Assistant Burgeons of 10 years* acttaeseraice,toTeeei\e 
Company's Rupees 150 per mensem, after examinat on by special Com- 
mittees to ascertain their contmned fitness and their having made good use 
of their time in acquiring additional practical mformation After 30 years 
service Co *s Bs 200 per mensem, and after SO yean 800 per mensem, in 
ee^ case to be preceded by a special ezanunation, and the grades to be 
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denominated litf 2d and 3d grade Sub-Asuatant Surgeoneiea, aec<yCiidg to 
die scale of pay 

In cases of very distinguished merit from drawing up valuable topogra- 
phical and statistical reports inxestig^ting the properties of, ^'•nd introdue- 
ing into practice efficient indigenous for Luropean remedies , remarkable 
success xn performing the great operations of Sargei}» Ac , promotions 
to be made to the 2d nnd 1st grades, as the Gosemment may deem deaened, 
without reference to the period of service of the indisidual 

Pensions to be granted upon the same terms as to other uncovenanted 
persons \ z id of the exisliiig sakiy after 20, and • after 30 }ears of 
actneseitice 

2dly Attaching a Sub Assistant Surgeon to each of the deput> Magis- 
tracies of Bengal 

lbs uould bring them into immediate contact with the people enable 
them to be emplo)ed in eierv direction nbere e| idcmic diseases ucie cvist- 
II g and to QbBist in alljudiciil cnquii es iniohing medico legal knowledge 
a sul ject now taught to the piq ils and in uhah tlicy aie examined before, 
bting picsentcd with diplomas 

dlly Api ropr ating one senior scholaiship in eseij Gosemment College 
to be I cld tor fi\e itiis in tl e Medical College subject to the rtpoiti of 
pro^iess fiom that institution being such as to entitle it to be letaincd * 

ArfHliia subject appeal B to 6e still undei consideration, it may not 
be too late toieniaik on the evclusisenefos of the piefeience indicated m 
the concluding paiagiaph Ilie Ooxeniment institutions must esen 
here monopolise esei} adiintage to be del i\ed fiom state pationage 
and suppoit * Is tins as it ought to le^ Meie Goscinment more 
tiu|,> libeial and catholic in its aims and laigesses it might, by the 
pitlial but reasonable ai I extended to othei inbtit itions and at a com- 
paiatncly (iifling amount of expense vast!} extend f(ie cause of sound 
education iii this land Looking at the 1 ast Indiin population alone — 
me not hese the sdjects ot the Diitisli Goieinment as well osMusbul- 
mans aid Hindus^ lla\e tiie«c no claim on its conbidciation and 
bount} ^ Is the education of their cliildieii to meet with no atten- 
lacn at the hands of a'pateinal Goxeinment, holding the balance 
equally between all classes^ I'liis is not the place foi a disquibition 
on the aulject But we cannot help expi easing oui astonishment 
and rcgiet thitthe BiUi*»h Government should hitheito have done 
so little foi the last Indian community — a community so well fitted, 
if propeily cheiished and ujheld, to exeit a mighty mfl lenco for good 
on the future destiuiee of this land It is a noble spectacle to see these 
manfully bufiTetling with the natural disad\antages of then position and 
stiuggling, amid saried difficulties, to establish educational institutions 
of tlieir own, while it is a saddening spectacle to behold a Govenii 
ment linked with them by peciiliai ties and associations, coolly stand- 
ing by, and, far from helping scaicely condescending to take notice 
of then piaisewoithv efiTorts Why mght not Government at least 
so far nppioxinglv lecognixe tlicse effnts as to establish, in the Paren 
tal Academy and other East Indian Institutions, a number of Scholar- 
ships, which might enable the holders to piosecnte their studies, or 
offii themselves as well qualified recruits for the Medical College ^ 

And are there not other Institutions besides the Government ones. 
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tliAt d^rve well at the handi of the conductor* the Medical Col 
le^ , and^bich, therefore, might be expected to call for a share of their 
grateful achi^owledgements ->ls it not a fact that many of the most 
distinguubed stadents tliat ever passed through the College were not 
alumui of Ooreinmeot Institutions stall, but the pupils of Missionary 
Seminaries ’ To be moie specific still , — Is it not, for example, a 
simple fact, that, from the fiist, the Fiee Church Institution (as it is 
now called) did annually send se>eial of the best qualified candidates 
to the Medical College ^ — and that of these, some have pre eminently 
distinguiGbod themselres — carrying awa} , year altci year, the highebt 
honours > This \ery }ear, the first miertion in the list of pines and 
certificates of honour is the following — 

“Anatomy and Fb% Biology the Goiemoient gold medal, andnret 
certificate, Dinnonalh Doss 

And who is this Dinnonath that occupies Uie foremost pleice 

in the pure and honoiary list He is one who obtained all bis gcfieral 
education in the Free Cbuicb Institution And what ledounds fo 


bis credit i** that, whereas he only entered the Medical College a 
twelve month ago, he has, in the important department of Ai\|tomy 
and Physiology, carried away the firstf pnxe, in a close competition 
with many who had been students for two, thiee four, or e\en file 
years * Of the four students who accompanied Dr Goodeie to Eng- 
land upwaidsof two yeaiB ago, and who have so gieatiy distinguished 
themsehes m the Umiersity (jollege, London, one obtained /As loAoAr, 
and other two, ^le principal part of their education m the Srea 
Chuich Institution Other facts of a similar kind might be adduced, 
but these may Office to shew how gieatly indebted the Medical 
College 18 for its success to non government or even Missionary In- 
stitutions These, tbeiefore, m justice appeal to desene sAnething 
bettei at the hands of the conductors of the Medical College, the 


Council of Education under whose superyitendence the College is 
placed, and the Supieme Government of this land, than baa ever ydt 
been awarded to them The very least return, most assuredly, ou^ht * 
to be a lundly recognition of the existence of the Institutions m 
question, and a frank and generous acknowledgement of their services 
to the great cause of a sound and enlightened popular education 
Uho examinations for the past year, both general and special, have 
been conducted with unusual fulness, accuracy, and care Fourteen 
in the English Department passed the final examination and obtaiaed 
a diploma The written answers given by the best of these on some 
pf the more important topics are given at full length in the Appen- 
dix , and more satisfactory answers— answers more clearly indicative of 
high proficiency and a thorough mastery of the different subjects — ^we 
havb scarcely evei seen In the Military class fourteen passed, in the 
first grade of merit , and seven, m the second gfad^ 

Ejecting the general conduct of the studenU, the foUowuig 
etatements appear in the Report — 

The general conduct of the native ppds of the Eulish Class has been 

most piSiseworthydurmg the past Session, nrt a single csss 

of nusoonduot having been reported to the college autoonUes Their atten- 
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dance at leetnre baa been tegular, and theur demeanonz upon all rtoaaiona 
quiet, orderly, and unobjectionable 

The Claaa oontinues to mamtam the good ohar iter it bu 

already gained, but one inatance of partial inaubordination having occurred, 
which waa quelled at once without any difficulty and which oneinated m 
the miaoonduct of and erroneous notion entertained of hit duties by a aubor^ 
dinate officer attached to the mititution A few pupils of irregular habita 
were dismissed for repeated absence without leare, the conduct of the 
remainder has been, with the exception abose noted, in erery way moat 
oreditable 

1 he following communication ftorn Sir J Emeraon Tennant, Secretary 
to the Oosemroent of Ce>lon, addreaaed to the Supreme Qosemment, waa 
submitted to the Council for report — 

^ 1 am directed by the Qoiernor to b^ that }ou will make known to the 
Bight Hon’ble the Governor General in Council that Uia Excellency has 
learned with much regret, that some of the natives of Ceylon who had been 
adiq;tted as students at the Medical School in Calcutta have unfortunately 
been misled into habits of intemperance and other vicious irregularities, 
which m many instances have entirely destroyed their usefulness on their 
return to the Colony His Excellency is desirous of obtaining the co-opera- 
tion the authorities at Colcatta, in endeavouring to apply a remedy to an 
evil so fatal to the important dOjpct m view by adopting farther measures 
for placing the Cej Ion btudents under astiicter ssstem of discipline and 
surveilance on their arrival in Calcutta His Excellency is not sufficiently 
informed as to the economy and internal government of the Medical Insti 
tut ion at Calcutta to be able confidei}.tIy to suggest an expedient m 
immediate connection with them , but it occurs to him that were the heads 
of Cie College to sanction the appointment of a supenrtendent responsible 
to themselves or to the local Gosernment, it would oe productive of great 
motal advantage to the youths who are now resorting to Chem for instnicuon 
His Excellency is disposed to think that a retired Militai) Ofbcei of the 
Companys Service, might with good effect be nominated to receit e these 
youths on then arrival, to conduct them to the place asoiraed for their 
residence, to supenntend their mess, and enfoice a system of oiderly con- 
(* 001 , abstinence from exceues, and punctual return at suitable hours to 
their proper house 

* His Excellency uill be prepared to pav all reasonable expenses attendant 
on tbe enforcement of such a B}stem and the issue or withholding of some 
proportion of the students* pay and allowances, would operate aa an adequate 
check in aid of discipline 

** I am likewise instructed by His Excellency to acquaint you for the in- 
formation of the Right Hon ble the Governor General in Council that an 
increased demand for Medical Assistants has recently been experienced m 
this Island to an unprecedented extent, and it is just possible that ii may 
ere long be m excess of tbe means at the disposal of the Governor to supply 
qualified persons when called upon His l^cellenoy is therefore anxiour 
tobeinlormed whether a number of Medical Assistants, say from 10 to 15, 
night be disposed to volunteer tbeir services for this Colony, if required, 
and whether tna Government of Ben^ would sancbon their proceeding 
hither on such an emergency on salanes equal to those to which they are 
entitled in Bengal, The salaries paid in this colony to such persons are as 
follow 

The third elaes oommenee with £llOper annum, and are eligible on 
recommendation of the chief medical officer to tbe second class, with a 
salary of £150, and three years* lervioe in the second class, entitles to pro- 
motion to the first, with an income of £200 per annum 
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To UWs tlie Coanoil replied, thmt the Ceylon pupiU at pieient retide in a 
Mparate building within the college compound, and are ^upenntended by the 
Becretaiy College, who retidea near them, and » assisted in this duty 
oj the Hona^ui^eon and Staff Seijeant The ^cial regulations to whieh 
intj are snlyeoted, are contained m the Medical College rules 
Although every means are taken to prevent irregulanties, to enforce the 
keeping of proper hours, and to a\oid tne contamination of bad societi, it is 
impossible amidst the temptations and vices of a large city like Calcutta, 
entirel} to prevent their occurrence 

« The Council, therefore, coincide in the view expreMed m the letter of tha 
Secretary to the Ceylon Government, that it would be extremely desirable 
to have an officer resident in the same building with them, whose sole duty 
should be the control and superintendence of the domestic economy of tha 
Ceylon pupils It is believed that the services of such a person could ha 
obtained for Company s Rupees 300 per mensem with quarters and mes^ng 
allowance , and by his constant presence advice example, and anthority, 
that all bad habits would he effeotually cheeked, end the studt-nUbe improved 
m a corresponding degree in morality, decorum, and general propnetg of 
conduct , 

At the same time the Council deem it but just towards the present pupils 
to state that as a body they are much superior to their predecessors in all 
these respects ^ • 

The Council are of opinion, that their residence should he either within 
the college compound, or as near to it as possible for the benefit of 
Hospital attendance, and of their attending to their various duties and 
studies with as little exposure to the sun and weathei os pobsihle For 
these pui poses, the present buildiffg u not adapted tofurnibh accommodation 
for more than 17 pupils, and has no quaitera for a supeniitendent 
The proposal abftve mentioned were not adopted by the Qo\ emmefft of 
Ceylon, as the revenues of colony did not then warrant so large an expen 

diture for those purposes 

The conduct and character of the Ceylon students during the past session 
have, Tilth two or three exceptions been satisfactory One indiTlfiual has, 
however, been removed for repeated misconduct, and another been threaten- ' 
ed aitha similar fate, should he not amend ihe unfortunate and oulpsbla 
facility with which some of the petty tradeamiffh in Calcutta allow thea 
pupils a large amount of credit, and si^plv them with spiiits, has been tha • 
chief source of the misconduct referred to in the two students before men- 
boned " 


With the view of sbll farther promoting the efficiency of the 
College the following suggestions have been tin own out ■>» 

** Another circumstance of importance is, as to how far the Government 
may be inclined to encourage the Nabve Students of the English clau to 
live in the College, and to provide suitable accommodauon for them Tbs 
whole system of Educabon in India will necessarily be incomplete, until 
Mpils are brought under the internal control and management considered 
so Msen balm Europe, to form the habits, improve the morals, and mve a 
tone to the manners of youth at an age when impressions produce a iasung 
effect, and exert a beneficial or prejudicial influence upon the future career 
of the individual, in proportion to the good or evil training to which he may 
have b^D subieoted Thia is considered one of the most essential and 
important features m the normal training of toachers m the schools of Ger* 
many, Holland, Switierland, France, andnow, although to a more limited 
extent, of Great Britain 

Its effeets upon the nabvei of India would be immetsureably greater than 
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upon the uhtbitanti of any European country, for reaioni which unit be 
obtiout to all acquainted with the aocial habiu of the people 

The Natiie Medical Student in his own home, u exposed to ew y influence 
resulting from ignorance, snpersUtion, the prejudices of eaate^and similar 
means of weakening the effects of the intellectual and moral training 
which he is undergoing in our schools and colleges His fnends and reli^ 
tionsarefor the most part incapable of aiding or sjmpathiaing with him 
in his BcholaaUo pursuits, their oonTersation, mannert, and morals are not 
such as are liktly to improve or elevate him m the social scale, his books 
and studies are therefore laid aside untU he can resume them under less 
unfavorable mrcumstancesi and m the more congenial society of his fellow' 
studcnU 

These remaika challenge the graTeat attention, and will, we trust, 
reoUve the fullest consideration at the hands of Oovernment From 
our own expenence we can vouch for their essential truthfulness And 
their accuiacy being ouce admitted, there ought not to be two opinions 
as ta the nature and importance of the practical conclusion to be de** 
duced from them, and the practical measure to which snch conclusion 
should inevitably lead Were such a measuie resolved upon it is clear 
that an iininense addition must be made to the piesent buildings The 
desiiBDleness of such addition, from the foregoing and othei causes, 
has been thus forcibly and prominently developed m the Repoit — 

* In consequence of the incieased demand foi the services of natne doc> 
tors, created by the operations of the army in the field, and by the aug* 
mentation of the natiie army, as well as tne difficalt} constantly evpenenced 
of a/^cutin,^ the senices of suitably qualified poisons the Medical Board 
recommended an addition of at least pupils to the strength of the Mili- 
tary Clasts Upon this the Council of iJducation was consulted as to the 
numhor of additional pupils that could conveniently be accommodated at 
the Medical College to which it was replied that there is not only no avail- 
able space for the location of a single extra student, hut no means of adding 
to the buildings at present in the compound, in which the existing hundred 
pupils are crowded into a space barely capable of accommodating them , 
Which 18 damp, ill ventilated^ and not well adapted for the permanent resi 
dcnce of any up country lads It is only by the most watchful care, super- 
mtendtncc, and occasional thorough cleansing and white-washing that it 
has been preserved m a healthy state 

The position of the College itself, although centiical and per m well situ- 
ated, IS very ineligible for such an Institution, it being closely sur- 
rounded by densely peopled, dirty, ill-drained baaars in every direction, and 
the CTOund in i^s immediate vicinity being so expensive, (rupees dOO a 
oottan) as to render it difiScult to extend the prenusea to the extent requited 
by itb increasing growth and importaace 

There are nearly 126 students residing within the compound who hav e 
no place of recreation within the walls, or nearer than the maidan at the 
end of the Chowtinghi road A gymnasium, ao essential for their health, 
and 80 useful m encouraging a manly and rational spirit of rivalry and 
enjoyment between all classes of students, was sanctioned by Government 
some time since, but the Council have been unable to find a local habitation 
for It An ample parade ground and gymnasium would not only tend to 
preserve and improve the he^th of the etudents, but render them leea liable 
to fall victims to the vioee and temptations of a large city like Calcutta 
As tbit IS the only College in India where native students are subjected to 
the m door training and disoiplina ooniidertd of so much importanoe in 
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Europe, Council are of opinion that its efficiency would be much increas- 
ed by thmieans being affiirded to the pupils of acquiring a taste for the 
uoru and^^ly amusements of Europe instead of the low vices and disre- 
putable habil^f the great bulk of the native community 

Under thes^ircumstances, and before the building of the Fever Hospital 
will render tha future removal of the College from its present site impoesihle, 
the Council beg to bring the above mentioned subject to the prominent 
notice of Qovemmentt m the hope that some means ms} be demised of 
removing the causes of inefficiency under which the institution at present 
, labors 

In consequenoe of the foregoing report, the Civil Architect was directed 
through the Military Board to draw up a plan for a new Medical College 
Meior Goodayn applied to the Council for a specification of the exact nature 
ana extent of the building^ likely to be lequired, upon wbioh a communi- 
cation was addressed to Government, of which the following extract conttias 
the nature and purport 

* The Council do not feel authonxed to afford such detailed information 
without the express sanction of Government, as it will involve several im 
portant considerations connected wnth the present state and probable future 
wants of the Medical College, especially as to whether it is the inttntidn 
of Government to afford inatruction to the Furopean subordinate Medidld 
Establishment to the extent intimated in the despatch of the Hon bk Court 
of Directors upon the subject — and alsofas to whether there is any proba- 
bility of increased hospital accommodation, in addition of the 1 ever Hospital 
and present Male and Femile Hospitals of the College being afforded such 
as attaching an Pje Inhrmary or \accmo Lstabhshment to the institution, 
in which they would be of the greatest impoitanco in every point of view, 
the great and almost only radical defect at present existing being made 
quar) of clinical neana of instiuction to an extent wluch is productiie of 
much injury to th^ cause medical education ' ** 

As appears fiom this statement, the election of the proposed Fever 
Hospital has been bitheito dela}ed, and delayed chiefly, u we are 
given to understand, b} the general proposal ot removing tue College 
Itself Should this be iound impiacticable the Council express their 
earnest hope and trust in which we heaitiljb join them, tint the ex 
tension of the Institution in its pieaent position and building of tn^ 
Fever Ho<ipital will be Banotioned by the Government at qjg, early 
peiiod ’* 

This brief notice of the Report we conclude by commending it to the 
attention of all who aie interested in the success of the College And 
what fnend of nitive improvement, we ravy well ask, is not interested 
therein ^ The Hepoit itself is drawn up with all the neatness, distinct- 
ness and accuracy which ever characterize the productions of its inde- 
^ fatigable authoi — Di Mouat 

Afrs Cameron's lAonora — Translated from the German of 
Burger 

Soke of the present generation may be old enrugh to remember the 
time when the pubhc mind had been thoroughly satiated with the 
unchanging heroics of Pope s school, but had not j et admitted the 
“ faUl facility ” of the Octo sj liable verse, when the Giaour was yet 
undreamt of aod the L*/ unwritten It was theoi that is about the 
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dote of the last century, that any change from the atufoni^ regular 
nty of the so called Augustan age, any ballad howeve^ tnfling, 
If as eagerly welcomed as a relief Lays such as Mickle s ^mnor Hall, 
ifDitatioos from the Oernian by M Lewis, and Qiner fugitive 
pieces published in the Tales of Wonder, were greedily caught up and 
devouied, and amongst the rest, but pre eminent amongst'thera all, the 
** Lenore’* of Burger first attracted the notice of Mr Spencer and of 
William Taylor of Norwich, and was soon after given to the world in 
the well-known ** William and Helen” of Scott 
It IB a ballad of such old standing and of almost universal accepta- 
tion that we are now called on to notice one familiar to all readers, if 
not in the onginal, yet in some one of its numerous imitations, and one 
whjch as a tale of lo\e and teiror has perhaps ne%er been sui passed 
It IS but little to say thatllie translatior before us fulfils the expectations 
created h} the perusal of its unassnining preface, oi that it is a spirited 
and \et accurate tianscript of Bmger We have lead that by William 
Ta}i6i, we have read Scott s (bpencei*s we weie never fortunate 
ehough to obtain a glance at) we have read some dozen of Leonoiaa by 
pfiiate hands, and cncuKted “only for private inspection,” but it is no 
flatten to say t hit ^ off we prefer Mrs Cameron a Those whom a 
tianslatiQQ lutereRts in the same way as any other piece of poetry, and 
those who take delight in tiacing Us fidelity to the oiiginal — will here 
find their criticisms disarmed Those who know Geiman will please 
themselves in comparing stanza with stanza and those who aie un- 
acquainted with tbit language which the Lmpeioi Charles the Fillh 
wouH have reset ved for conveisation with his horsey may surrender 
themselves uniesenedly to the guidance of ^ faith/^ul interpieter 
The aitist, too has been called in to gne to the airy cieations of 
Burger | local habitation and a resting plice U nder the hand of 
Maclibe, Bbapes of feminine benuty and winged forms of terror, at- 
tend on the leadei aa be speeds o\er the same coutse with the coal- 
black steed, each illustiatiofi inci easing in effect until the last 
*We would venture to linger a li;Ue on this stoiy and point out seve- 
ral minute and well conceded touches which entirely absolve it from 
the imputation of being an exaggerated mass of fiction, fit only to bo 
classed with the hobgoblin tales of our nurseries We say this because 
the ballad in Scott s hands has become an unearthly and superna- 
tural tale from the beginning to the end, and it is Scott's version by 
which most readers will call it to miud Scott could wnte nothing 
tame or unspirited Whatever he bandied, became instinct with his own 
living fire, but (we sa> it without the slightest disrespect to the mighty 
minstrel) he eired in the present instance from an ignoiance of German, 
and as bis veises piofesaed to be troitalions, he mistakes the purport of 
ins author from the first and endeavours to make the resder forget that 
be IS still treading earth, and dealing with realities The famous 
veises 

Tramp tramp aoroM tha land they rode * 

6plau, splaali acrou the sea ' 

are not in the original, as Mrs Cameron truly remaiks, and should have 
no business m Scott's veisien, unless we may suppose that he drew his 
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ideal of Ckogrtphy from Shakespeare and made Fohemia a maritime 
country the mam beauty of Bur^ei ■ Tale consiste in the ex- 

quiaite of the terrestrial and the unenrth^ During all Me r%do 

toe leader ee^a to be psat the limita of the latter, rrhen he is anon 
reminded thaUtlie heroine etill belongs to the former In the whole of the 
midnight race he )et feels the ties nl ich connect him with this woild 
spite of the dimly seen forms which haunt the rideis, and it is only 
when the fiesheoing breese of mom * is dibtmctly felt, that the 
* catastrophe comeson with tspid *ind giant strides, but jet not wholly 
unexpected and the Demon I o\ei stands confessed m all the fnghtful 
reality of the gra\e But we will now accompany the iideis, and it 
will then be cleiily seen that Buigei s no tale of giim and ghastly 
honors but a highly wrought and exquisitely blent story, beyond Hie 
boundaries of the natural or the possible, but still far rtinoyed fiom the 
gros^ and mis shapen exaggerations, bj which fiction is wont to tiees- 
pass on the indulgence of her readers ^ 

There is peace between the enipeioi end the king of Prussia, Fre^ 
dene the gieat aftei t lie battle of Pia^ue, and each ictiiining soldier 
gieets and is greeted by the fond familial faces he had lett bel ind him 
at home Here we may remaik that BMrgcr has been 8e\eie1;^ cen- 
sured for dating his dark tale of supeistition at the then compaiatnely 
recent period of the sesen sears war, and Scott wishing to a\oid the 
seeming error makes his warriors return fiotn Paynim battle sand slaugh- 
tered Saracens thus going back^ to the ptii d of the Crusades But 
without stopping to discuss the validity ol the objection laiscd we may 
remaik that if we*ate coriect in supposing Biirgei t) aim at uiiiling*lhe 
natural and supcr^atuisd the e^cry day life and the hoirois of the 
tomb he could not haie done bettei than fiv 1 s story at a modern epoch 
It was surely Ins olject to lead the Rea lei on by d gne^to lull 
him into security by the meiiti n of liihtoiical events ol which In mg 
men might ha^e been eje witneases, and then by a gradual an I not 
infelicitous transition undone to his a^donislitd e\c8 the portals of tl^ 
grave However this may be 1 eonoAi the heiuino of the tale gazes m 
yam on the merr^ crowd, asks fiom all to no puipose and iinibie to gam 
any tidings of the death or safety of her lovei, sinks on the eaith in all 
the wildness of despair We then see the stiuggles of the female lieart, 
which refuses to be comforted even by the affection of a parent, admi- 
rably depicted both in the original and in the translation But when 
the stais are lit up in the heayen, a noise of hoise s hoof is beaid at the 
door, and tiie deceitful words of the Demon Loyer reach the expectant 
^ears of Leonora We may remark that the yisitant seems pi ecluded from 
announcing himself as her betrothed husband he meiely asks if he 
will meet with remembrance or forgetfulness But her all confiding 
love will not brook delay or doubt, and in spite of the whiatling wind 
and the prospect of a hundred nailes ride, she springs on the rayen 
■teed, and impelled by an irreautible influence, they commence the 
famous moonlight nde As yet all has been in perfect keeping with a 
plain tale of earth the supernatural part now gradually begins A 
heaise and bier are seen moving along in slow and solemn progression, 
while the priest is chanting the requiem for the dead At a command 
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from tb« honenuiQt lii« cbant is hoahed, the corpse Tamshes and the 
funeral train are beard atnuning and panting in the rr But a 
gbaatlier tight now appears Round a gibbetted felon an ^’'airy orew" 
of witchet are holding their rerelt and the horaemaif^mntt compel 
them alio to join in the race Here we may point oat a oocicas 
mistake of Scott'a Taking the German word Oemdel to mean “ a 
criimnal,” and not “a rabble/’ he brings down the felon himself, 
who was or ought to hare been effectual! jr chained up/’ and makes 
him ** piance a fetter dance,” as they move on to their bridal chamber 
We need hardly say that m the present instance this mistake is rectified, 
and that th^ ghosts and not tha murderer descend like gust m 
haselbush’^ (a simile quite unapphcable to rattling fetters while 
** The horse 

Snorting pursues his flerv eoorss 
With showers of spsrka the shattered flint 
Returns the horse shoe s iron dint 

j^aster than eteam engine, they fly onwaids, and as the plot thickens, 
6ie constant mention of the dead awakens Leonotas apprehension, but 
fsiis to chill her love, while the spectre prepares to vanish at cock 
(10W4 m obedience to the immi^table law of all well-conducted appan 
lions. With slackened rein, the courser charges an non gate its bolU 
^d bars are rent with a thunder crash, and the Uansfoimation from 
Cne knight clothed in armour to the fleshless skeleton, is complete m 
an instant His spurs and mail giie w^ to the scythe and hour glass, 
hw comely appearance is succeeded by the bare skull and eyeless 
socbels, the horse breathing his charnel fires vani<ihes in the giound, 
and Leonoia is left hanging * betwixt death i^nd hie/* Tho last scene 
IS grand and does not want its nicely concealed moral Leonora 
pays the penally of her deep confiding, idolatrous lo\e — of that love 
which reparation and neglect had faded to extinguish,— which had 
flamed in its vehemence the fearful wish expressed in Stanza 22 The 
body and soul are parted, »but the ghosts move round her lifeless form 
ih cucle, and while in the poetry Burger and in the pencil of Maclise 
^ their appearance adds tothehoiror of the sentence, they give utter- 
anoe to the comforting tones of mercy m the last dai k passage 
Budare, tndure, though break the heart. 

Yet judge not Ood a decree, 

TAy body from thy aottX doA pari, 

(>• rntt^Oodpaidoailm* 

The authoress will excuse us for having given our attention more 
to the tale itself, tlian to the tionslation We have striven to let 
Barger ** tell his own tale” and to speak m his own phrase, and it 
would perhaps be hard to wUtct from a poem where every thing is 
deserving of praite, or impertinent to point out beauties which all 
can appreciate for themselves But it would be unpardonable neglect 
if we l^d not noticed a production which has deservedly attracted the 
favourable cntioism of all the English papers, and which we are only 
too glad to claim as the offspring of the hot and glaring City of Palaces. 
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